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Let    Both    Parties    Coopeiate July  28  24 

Let's  Stop  Rocking  the  Boat  and  Enjoy  Our  Pro.>;- 

Perity     June  2  19 

"Let's    Talk   About    Your    Business" Sept.  8  28 

Logic  Is  Not  the  Best  Technique  for  Seduction. ..   June  30  24 

•     M 

Magazine    Publishers    Hold    Annual    Meeting Oct.  6  76 

Mall  OrdiT  House  Gives  the  Retailer  a  New  Problem. Oct.   20  40 
Maintaining  Independence  for  the  Sales  Promotion 

Manager     Sept.   8  38 

Making   the    Direct   Seller's  Advertising   Dollar   Go 

.         Furthest    .Tune  16  23 

Making  200  Lines  do  the  Work  of  400 Sept.   22  92 

Manhattan's    Lunch     Time     Population July   28  25 

Marketing    Building   Materials   for    the   Homes    of 

Millions     Oct.   6  19 

Maverick  Science    Aug.   11  77 

Memorial   Services  Held  for  Frank  A.   Munsey Sept.  8  78 

Mei-chamlise   for   the   Filling   Station May  5  25 

Minting  the  Menniralile  Phrase Oct    "0  42 

Mix,  J,   Roland    June  16  SO 

Moderation      Sept.  8  88 

Modcriiizing   Export   Sales   Policies    luno  ir,  25 

Much   Room   for   House-Cleaning   Muv  19  40 


Title 


N 


Date  of  Issue     Page 


Naming  Things   * May  19 

Ned  Ludd's  Ripe  Revenge    May  5 

New  American  Tempo May   5 

Nice  Booklet — But    Who   Wants  It? '.'.'.'.'.' Oct    ''0 

190o-192o  Brought  Pruiiuction  Elliciency.  What  Will' 

Coine  Next?   Aug    ""j 

-No  More  Hard  Times  '.'.  .Aug.  25 

0 

On  Critizing  Advertising   /. Sept.  8 

Open   Letter   to   a   Grand   Dame July  2S 


Photograplis  That  Sell  Machinery July  14 

Picking  me  Dramatic  Sales  Idea  for  Direct  Selling.  .July  28 

I'light    of    Industrial    Designs May  5 

"I'ractical  Man"    Oct    20 

Preaching — Or  Practicing? !.!..Sept.  22 

Prizes   Ajinounced   by    Business  Publishei-s June  2 

"Ihe  Public  Is  the  Only  Gainer" June  16 

Publishers  and  False  Advertising Oct.  6 

R 

Radio    Dealer    Problems    June   30 

Reuucing  Distribution  to  its  Simplest  Terms Aug.   11 

Renaissance   in    Ice    June  30 

Return  of  the  Fat-Face ; ' ."      '    Sept    ''2 

Rooster-Crows  and   the   Results Sept.  8 


Salesman  Looks  at  Advertising   Sept.   22 

Salesmen's   Cars — Liabilities  or   Assets? "Aug'   25 

Scope  of  the  Advertising  Agency June  30 

Selling   in    cruguay .^ug    ''5 

Selling  Methods  Instead  of  Mechanism '..."."  July  14 

Selling    Radio    jmy   14 

Selling  the  Farm  in  Winter '. '. oct    6 

belling   Women   Their  Own   Kitchens ,  May 'l9 

Sending  the  t..>cecuiives  into  the  Sales  Field Oct.   20 

Shall  We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Consumer? May  0 

.Something  Different   in   Dealers July  28 

Something    Has    Happened    Since    1920 Aug    11 

Stealing  .Second  Base  in  industrial  Copy Oct    20 

Store    Salespeople   Are    Really    Your    Salespeople June  2 

Studying   the   Structure   of  Industrial   Buying May  19 

Style  Factors  That  Affect  Copy  Power July  14 

Swapping  Ideas  For  Orders June  2 


"Talking   Movie"— A   New   Advertising   Medium June  30 

Teaching    Your    Salesmen    to    Teach Aug    11 

"That     Unenlightened     Era" May   5 

There    is    a    Future    for    the    Farmer    Market June  2 

They're    in    Wall    Street    Now July  ''s 

Thumb-Tacks    Do    Not    Make    Product    Outlets May  19 

Trans-Atlantic    Advertising    Now    Transmitted    by 

Photoradio May  I'l 

?200   Investment Aug.   25 

u 

Unappreciated   Phases   of   Advertising June  30 

Undeveloped   Markets  for  Radio Aug.  11 

United    Publishers    Organization    Changes Aug    25 

Use  of  Color  in   Selling Sept.  22 

Using    Men    As    Machines May  19 

V 

Vogue  of  Testimonial  Copy Oct.  20 

w 

Wanted  :    American    Tourists June   16 

Warehoused    Goods    Shielded    Against    Creditors Oct.   6 

Water     Tower Aug.   1 1 

We    Are    Missing    the    Fundamentals June  30 

What    Ails    Radio? June  16 

What     Are     Disgruntled     Users     Doing     to     Y'our 

Business  ?      Sept.   8 

What  a   Banker   Thinks   About   Business    Papers.  .  .Aug.   11 
What    Changes    May    We    Expect    in    Radio    Manu- 
facturing?      Julv  28 

What   Happened    to   a   Thousand   Magazines? Aug.   25 

What  Happens  When  a   Country's  Currency   Goes 

to     Pot      Oct.   6 

^\^lat    Has    Become    of    Staple    Merchandise? Sept.  8 

What   Is  This  Keyed  Copy? June  2 

What    Makes    the    Successful    Copywriter? Aug.   11 

What    Makes   a   Trade    Name   Lawful? Sept.   8 

What   of    the   Motor    Boat? Sept.   22 

\\niat   Our   Years   of   Indu.strlal   ..Advertising'  Have 

Taught    Us     Aug.   11 

What    Price    Price    Maintenance? June  16 

When  You   Want  to  Borrow  Money  at  the  Bank.. June  16 

When  Will  It  Be  3%  Out  of  5? Aug.   25 

Wlin   Gets   the    Summer   Business? June   2 

Who   Will   Sell   Plumbing  Tomorrow? Sept.  8 

Why    Advertise? July  14 

Why  Advertising  Results  Can  Never  Be  Measured 

Quantitatively     Oct.   6 

Why  CiK'arittr  Makers  Don't   Advertise  to  Women.. Oct.   20 

Why   Malign   the  Grocery  Jobber? June  16 

Why   Salesmen    Fail Oct.   6 

Why  Stick  to  Old  Sales  Ruts? Aug.   25 

Will      Department      Stores      Becoine      Self-Service 

Stores?     Aug.  11 

Winning  the  Market  Without  a  Price  War June  16 

Worse   Than   That June  1 6 


"Tou  Advertising  Men  arc  Wonderful  Liars". 
You    Can't   Keep    the    Outsider    Out 
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HERE  IS  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY'S 
1926  "FOLLOW-UP"  IN  CHICAGO 


1926  automotive  sales  in  Chicago  promise 
to  run  well  ahead  of  1925,  a  year  in  which 
all  records  were  broken.  Here  are  note- 
worthy facts  bearing  upon  this  growth  of 
sales: 

In  1925,  when  the  total  advertising  of  cars 
and  trucks  in  Chicago  newspapers  was  in- 
creased 16%  over  1924,  the  increase  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  was  40%.  Including 
accessories  the  increase  for  all  papers  was 
11%,  and  for  The  Daily  News  30%. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1926  the  total 
Chicago  newspaper  advertising  of  cars  and 
trucks  was  increased  about  40%  over  the 
same  period  of  1925,  while  the  increase  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  was  80%.  With 
accessories  included  the  increase  for  all 
papers  was  35%,  while  the  increase  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  was  59%. 

Sales  of  automobiles  in  Cook  county  (ex- 
clusive of  Fords)  in  1925  increased  about 
18%  over  1924.  Reports  from  the  dealers 
indicate  that  sales  in  1926  are  running  well 
ahead  of  1925.  The  concentration  of  auto- 
motive advertising  in  The  Daily  News,  the 
family  newspaper  which  Chicago  people 
read  habitually,  is  paying  the  automotive 
industry  as  remarkably  as  it  pays  Chicago 
advertisers  in  other  lines. 


The  Daily  \ews  leads  Chicago  daily  papers  in 
both  uu'.omotive  display  advertising  and  total  dis- 
play advertising.  The  record  for  the  first  three 
nioti'.hs  of  1926  is: 


Aatomolive  Display  Advertising 

THE   DAILY   NEWS    249,689  lines 

Next   paper    201.292  lines 

Total  Display  Advertising 

THE  DAILY   NEWS    4.144.773  lines 

Next  paper    3,409,471   lines 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


¥irst  in  Chicago 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


New   Y'ork 
J.  B.   Woodward 
no  E.  42d  St. 


Detroit 
Woodward   &    Kelly 
Fine   Arts    Buildins< 


CmcAr.n 

Woodward    &    Kelly 
360   N.   Michigan   Ave. 


San    Francisco 

C.  (jco.   Kro^ness 

353  First  Nail  Bank  Bldg. 
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.    Facts  need  never  be  dull 

A  good  salesman  must  not  only  have  all  the  facts  about 
his  product  at  his  finget'tips,  but  must  be  able  to  present 
those  facts  in  a  way  that  ■will  interest  prospects. 

The  Richards  Company  operates  on  the  same  principle 
— facts  first— as  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  work;  then 
advertising— based  upon  the  facts— advertising  so  interesting 
that  those  facts  will  be  read. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

^^s^CHAKDS  '  '  '  Fads  First  '  '  '  then  A^dvertising 
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Penetration 


A   l>ML)     CITY    cirruinlion 

/^  „/  m.nm  rihe  Indian- 
^  (ipolis  \pus,  publisher's 
sliiti'ini-nl  lo  ihe  A.  B.  C.  for 
ilif  thrvp  months  endins  3/31/ 
26)  tinuld  he  intonsidernble  in 
!\'ew  York  City  and  impossible 
in  Elmirii.  V.  Y.  In  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  it  is  just  right, 
an  adequate,  complete,  inten- 
siie  i-overa^e  of  the  city  one 
copy  circulated  d/iily  lo  every 
1.3   persons. 


TN  one  of  the  ritzy  North  Meridian- W  ash - 
-■-  ington  Boulevard  substation  areas  on 
Indianapolis'  North  Side,  there  are  2444 
families.    The  News  circulation  is  2427. 

Down  on  the  South  Side,  in  a  typical  dis- 
trict, opposite  as  the  poles  in  character, 
there  are  200S  families.  The  News  circula- 
tion is  1981. 

That's  penetration.  Not  a  spotty  distribu- 
tion, but  concentrated  alike  where  wealth  is 
classed  as  "income"  and  where  money  means 
the  weekly  pay  envelope — smooth,  com- 
plete, intensive  coverage  of  the  whole  citv. 
regardless  of  social  standing,  theoretical 
buying  power  or  actual  standards  of  living. 

Who  knows  where  the  dividing  line  between 


luxury  products  and  bare  necessities  is? 
Reaching  everybody  is  the  safest  course. 

The  News  has  "mass"  circulation  and  it  has 
"class"  circulation,  too,  for  it  has  nil  the 
circulation   in  Indianapolis   worth   having. 

One  copy  to  every  4.3  persons  in  the  city! 
And  4.1  persons  is  the  Census  Bureau  statis- 
tical family.  The  daily  morning  paper, 
computed  on  the  same  basis,  circulates  one 
copy  to  every  8.0  persons,  the  other  evening 
paper  one  copy  to  9.5.  Both  other  daily 
papers  together  have  lesser  coverage  than 
that  of  The  News  alone.  Only  5.4'  r  of  The 
Neivs  city  circulation  is  street  sales! 

In  the  45-mile  radius,  The  News  circulates 
one  copy  to  each  7.5  persons,  a  higher  pene- 
tration in  the  whole  suburban  area  than  the 
second  daily  paper  in  the  citv  alone. 


a. 


®- 
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New   York,   Dan    A.   Carroll 
110  Easl  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 
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Tlie    Tower    Hiiildinf! 
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E.  li  f'sley  llf'vncr 

Formerly  with  Donovan-Armstrong. 
Philadelphia,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Fleisher  Yarn  Co.,  same  city,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Street  &  Finney, 
New  York,  as  vice-president  and  ac- 
count executive. 


Ajax  Advertising  Agciicv 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Davidson  Radio  Corporation, 
Brooklyn;  the  Brooklyn  Metal  Stamp- 
ing Corporation,  same  city;  the  Fed- 
eral White  Cross  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Sylkraft,  an  imported  textile  paint. 


The  Sphinx  Club 

New  York,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  season:  president, 
James  P.  Gilroy;  Nace-presidents,  John 
Irving  Romer,  James  Wright  Brown, 
Preston  P.  Lynn,  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
George  Ethridge,  and  William  H.  Ran- 
kin. Sir  Charles  Higham  of  London  was 
guest  of  the  club  at  its  annual  ladies' 
dinner  and  dance  at  the  Waldorf. 
George  McManus,  cartoonist,  and 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  were  speakers. 


Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  Frank  A.  Hoppe,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
makers  of  Hoppe's  nitro  powder  sol- 
vent, and  Hoppe's  lubricating  oil  and 
gun   grease. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising 

At  a  recent  meeting  re-elected  Wil- 
liam F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript, 
chairman;  Garry  Chandler,  Los  An- 
geles Times,  vice-chairman,  and  How- 
ard Davis,  Neir  York  Herald  Tribune, 
treasurer.  Two  new  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  in  charge  by 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  newly  elected  president  of  A.  N. 
P.  A.  They  are  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  succeeding  W.  C.  R. 
Harris,  Toronto  Star,  and  Walter  A. 
Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News,  succeed- 
ing John  B.  Woodward. 

'The  remainder  of  the  committee  was 
reappointed  as  follows:  William  J. 
Hofmann,  Portland  Oregonian;  Flem- 
ing Newbold,   Washington  Star;   David 

B.  Plumb,  Troji  Record:  Allison  Stone, 
Providence  Journal;  Louis  Wiley,  Neic 
York  Times;  E.  W.  Parsons,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta 
Journal;  John  S.  McCarens,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  and  David  E. 
Town,  Hearst  newspapers.  The  Bu- 
reau's Chicago  office  has  moved  from 
the  Marquette  Building  to  59  East 
Madison  Street. 


Morgan  W.  Daboll 

Treasurer  and  a  director  of  Horatio 
Camp's  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  died  on  May  2  in  the  same  city. 
As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Holt  &  Company,  flour  exporters, 
with  whom  he  remained  twenty  years. 
Subsequently  he  became  associated  with 
the  Camp  agency. 


The    Thumbnail 
Business  Review 

By  Floyd  fF.  Parsons 

THE  action  of  the  stook  market  in 
showing  a  little  more  stability  at  its 
present  level  has  helped  materially  in 
h^i^hlening  the  business  outlook.  The 
great  danger  is  that  storks  have  not  by 
any  means  reached  the  bottom  of  their 
downward  swing.  The  lowest  level  toucheil 
this  year  was  still  nearly  18  points  above 
the  bottom  of  the  March  reaction  of  192.'). 
It  was  also  2,S  points  above  the  top  of  the 
bidl  movement  of  1922,  and  19  points 
above  the  top  of  the  boom  of  1919. 
C  Secretary  Mellon  asserts  that  the  credit 
situation  is  sound.  In  recent  weeks  in- 
dustrial output  has  shown  an  increase, 
while  wholesale  prices  have  continued  to 
fall,  reaching  the  lowest  level  since  1924. 
The  most  important  declines  have  taken 
place  in  grains,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  coke 
and  rubber.  Car  loadings  continue  high : 
grain  exports  are  gaining;  the  demand  for 
motor  buses  continues  heavy,  and  there  is 
not  yet  any  clear  evidence  that  we  are 
approaching  a  severe  slump  in  the  sales 
of  passenger  cars.  More  than  12  per  cent 
of  our  present  production  of  automobiles 
is  shipped  abroad  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  increased  exports  will  help  to  offset 
any  iledine  in  domestic  sales. 
C  The  agricultural  outlook  is  fairly  good. 
A  heavy  yield  of  wheat  is  expected  in  the 
Southwest,  but  the  estimates  for  other 
regions  indicate  not  more  than  an  average 
crop.  The  late,  cold  spring  weather  has 
hurl  corn.  It  has  also  reduced  buying  in 
agricultural  regions  and  tended  to  slow  up 
business.  The  index  of  trade  activity  has 
declined  about  eight  points  in  six  weeks. 
C  While  we  are  justified  in  hoping  that 
we  will  avoid  a  major  reaction  in  industry, 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
indicated  readjustment  in  business  has 
already   been   completeil. 


Wells  Advertising  Agency 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.,  Adams, 
Mass.,  makers  of  Brown's  linen  ledger 
and  other  high  grade  papers. 


[r  .  p.  Haniunn 

Recently  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  The  Skywriting  Corporation  of 
America  and  formerly  with  the  Eastern 
national  advertising  depai'tment  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the  East- 
ern advertising  staff  of  Liberty  Maga- 
zine. 


The  Arthur  Hirshon  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Paris-Hecker  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  Princess  Royal  Underwear. 


1  he  Fijth  Annual  E.xhibilion 
<>j   Advertising  Art    of 
the  Art  Directors'  Club 

New  York,  will  be  held  at  the  Art 
Center,  65-67  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street, 
from  May  5  to  30.  For  the  duration 
of  this  exhibit  the  galleries  will  be  kept 
open  until  9  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sun- 
days. 


I'he  John  Budd  Company 

New  York,  announce  the  future 
course  of  the  company  following  upon 
the  death  of  John  Budd,  the  president. 
By  his  will,  Mr.  Budd  distributed  prac- 
tically all  of  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  he  had  not  already  given 
during  his  life  time,  to  the  following 
associates,  who  will  henceforth  con- 
tinue the  business:  J.  Frank  Duffy 
and  Edmund  Hume  of  the  New  York 
office;  Slyvester  Blish,  Mary  M.  Crow- 
ley, J.  A.  Kowalski,  and  Harry  Mosier 
of  the  Chicago  office ;  C.  W.  Wessel  of 
the  St.  Louis  office;  and  John  Cald- 
well Myers,  head  of  a  prominent  law 
firm  in  New  York  and  for  many  years 
Mr.  Budd's  intimate  friend  and  at- 
torney. The  new  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  J.  Frank  Duffy,  president; 
Harry  Mosier,  vice-president,  and  Ed- 
mund  Hume,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Philadelphia  office  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Terminal  Warehouse  Company,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Major  Cris  M.  Burlingame 

Formerly  with  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute,  and  previously  educa- 
tional director  and  vocational  training 
expert  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  has  joined 
The  Burlingame  Company,  Inc.,  direct 
mail  advertising  producers,  Chicago, 
where  he  will  head  the  technical  con- 
sulting staff. 


George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Company 

Chicago,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Baur  Lock  Company,  same  city, 
manufacturers  of  Baur  Automobile 
Locks,  and  for  the  Kinite  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  makers  of  a  new  alloy 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

[additional  news  on  othee  pages] 
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Fifth  Avenue! 


Mecca  for  shof't'crs  the 
country  over — and  Mecca 
for  advertisers  ivho  seek 
the  favor  of  this  fore- 
most of  markets. 

The  New  Yorker  is  out- 
standingly favored  by  the 
people  'ivho  buy  here — - 
and  by  the  merchants  mho 
sell  here. 


'Uijdmi! 


The  newsstand  mana(jcr  of 
the  Piaca  says.  "When  The 
New  Yorker  comes  out  on 
Friday  it  rivals  the  morning 
newspapers  in  sales.  It  has 
long  been  one  of  our  best 
sellers  and  to  the  class  of 
people  we  like  to  do  busi- 
ness  with." 


7  HE  swift  astounding  success  of  The  New 
Yorker  with  the  public  has  raced  its  circulation 
in  little  more  than  a  year  to  a  point  crowding 
the  fifty  thousand  mark.  Nearly  all  of  it  in  Quality 
New  York. 

But  its  success  with  the  public  has  been  matched  by 
an  even  more  noteworthy  recognition  by  advertisers. 
Advertisers — local  and  national — have  scheduled  in 
The  New  Yorker  more  than  2500  pages  of  advertising 
in  the  year  ahead:  an  average  of  more  than  50  pages 
to  the  issue. 

Those  astute  moulders  of  New  York's  buying 
opinions,  the  great  Fifth  Avenue  mercliants,  were 
first  to  discover  The  New  Yorker.  They  added  it 
eagerly  to  their  selling  plans  because  it  offers  concen- 
tration and  dominance  in  New  York's  quality  market 
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— and  a  prestige  value  hitherto  acquired  only  by  the 
expensive  purchase  of  national  periodicals. 

Now  national  advertisers  by  the  score  are  also 
addressing  The  New  Yorker's  selected  audience ;  be- 
cause in  addition  to  its  prestige  value,  it  offers  a 
superlative  opportunity  for  direct  sales. 

Recognition  Wholesale 

It  has  been  the  country's  finest  advertisers,  too,  who 
have  been  first  in  their  recognition:  advertisers  of  fine 
motor  cars,  Rolls  Royce,  Packard,  Pierce  Arrow, 
Lincoln,  Marmon  and  many  others;  the  makers  of 
hats  and  gowns,  shoes  and  lingerie  and  silk  hose  and 
wearing  apparel  of  every  kind;  railway  and  steamship 
lines;  book  publishers;  makers  of  the  finest  perfumes 
and  cigarettes:  a  great  group  of  enterprising  adver- 
tisers in  every  field. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  of  the  greater  significance: 
This  adoption  of  The  New  Yorker  by  these  most  dis- 
criminating of  all  buyers  of  advertising  in  the  national 
field;  or  the  advertising  of  the  retail  merchants  pub- 
lished under  that  severest  of  all  tests,  the  direct  sale 
in  the  store. 

To  national  advertisers,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  double 
significance  in  the  regular  use  of  The  New  Yorker  by 
New  York's  great  stores  and  finest  specialty  shops. 

It  is  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  store  execu- 
tives, merchandise  men  and  buyers  of  New  York's 
stores  are  watching  The  New  Yorker  with  the  keenest 
of  interest. 

Where  can  the  national  advertiser  place  his  adver- 
tising with  a  greater  certainty  of  its  exposure  to  the 
attention  of  those  people  who  in  New  York  have  to  do 
with  the  stocking  and  pushing  of  his  merchandise? 


i^rrrn 

^  ^  ''  ^  r-  r  - 

ri  I   r 


George  Brown,  the  newsstand 
manager  of  the  Ambassador, 
says,  "We  average  more  New 
Yorkers  per  week  than  any 
other  magazine.  Most  of  our 
regular  customers  are  guests 
of    the    Ambassador.'* 


H.  A.  Maccabe,  in  charge  at 
the  Roosevelt .  Hotel,  "I  be- 
lieve we  sell  more  New 
Yorkers  than  any  other  one 
niagazine  on  our  stands  and 
most  of  them  go  to  the  per- 
manent guests  of  the  Roose- 
velt." 


THE 

N  W  NOKKEIl 

Raymond  B.  Bowen 
Advertising  Manager 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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In  News 


There  is  no  veil  of  mystery  over  the  Dispatch's 
constantly  exceeding  all  other  Columbus  news- 
papers.     Its    great    leadership     is    built    upon 
sound  reader   interest  and  confidence.      It  ren- 
ders complete   service   to  readers.      During   the 
first     quarter    of     1926     the     Dispatch     printed 
4,449,189    lines    of    news    exceeding    the    other 
evening   paper  by  2,741,130  lines. 


In  Circulation 


The   superior   news   service  of   the   Dispatch   is 
reflected    in    its    circulation    which    has    grown 
from  72,534,   April   1st,    1922,   to   106,451,   April 
1st,    1925,   greatly   exceeding   that   of   all    other 
Columbus   newspapers   in   City,    Suburban   and 
Country  circulation.     Analysis  shows  that  94%, 
or     100,400    is    concentrated    in    the     33    Ohi 
counties  shown  on   the   map. 


Average  Daily 
Net  Paid 
Circulation 
for  the 
Six  Months 
Period 
Ending 
April 
1st 
1926 


In  Advertising 


Advertisers    used    5,345,741    paid    lines    in    the 
Dispatch  during  January,  February  and  March, 
a  gain  of  422,050  lines  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1925.       The     total     advertising     for     the     three 
months  exceeded  the  linage  in  the  other  news- 
papers combined  by  709,885  lines.     During  1925 
the   Dispatch  was  FIRST  in  Ohio  in  advertis- 
ing   volume,    publishing    2,648,383    lines    more 
than  any  other  newspaper. 


HARVEY  R.  YOUNG 

A  dvertising  Director 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
New  York.   Chicago, 
Detroit.   San   Francisco 
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Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


I  INSIST  ON  PAYING  THAT  $1 


MRS,  CONSUMER  and  I  have 
decided  to  buy  a  pretty  little 
HORDE  car.  Watch  Our  mon- 
oxide ! 

I  understand  that  Si  out  of  the 
price  of  every  HORDE  car  is  spent 
for  advertising  And  I .  Andy  Con- 
sumer, get  stuck  for  that  dollar, 
because  I  am  the  guy  who  pays  and 
pays  and  pays. 

They  take  $i  off  of  me  and  turn 
around  and  spend  it  for  advertis- 
ing.    Its  highway  robbery' 

Well,  this  isonce  1  WANT  TO  GET 
STUCK.  1  insist  on  paying  that  $1 

About  a  coupla  years  ago  Mr 
HORDE  decided  to  advertise.  He 
was  already  doing  pretty  well,  but 
he  wanted  to  do  better.    He  de- 


cided to  nick  $1  off  of  every 
HORDE  and  spend  it  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  etc.  I  thought 
HORDES  would  go  up  Si  each. 
Did  they?    No, 

No.  they  have  come  down  several 
times  the  last  year  or  so.  The 
advertising  that  dollar  has  bought 
has  sold  so  many  more  HORDES 
that  Mr  HORDE  can  make  'em 
for  less  and  sell  em  about  as  cheap 
as  tricycles 

If  it  w'£ren"t  for  that  advertising 
(that  Si)  I  might  have  to  pay  S50 
more  for  my  HORDE.  And  11! 
spend  Si  any  day  to  make  S49 

That  dollar's  worth  of  advertising 
is  the  best  little  spare  part  on  a 
whole  HORDE, 


THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  BETS  HIS 
ADVERTISINQ  MONEY  THAT  HIS  PRODUCT  IS  RIQHT 


the  Ford.  Excuse  Andy  for 
Ford  is  advertising  a^nd  every- 
and  down,  so  Andy  could  not 
There  are  now  some  7.000,000 
may  have  this  much  circulation, 
copy.) 


) 


XT  A  TI O  N  A  L  advertisers  have 
■^  ^  spent  more  than  fifteen  million 
dollars  for  space  in  little  old  LIFE. 

"Well,"  said  we,  a  few  months  ago, 
"seems  as  if  we  ought  to  make  some  sort 
of  gesture  of  appreciation," 

Naturally,  having  received  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  for  advertising  space,  we 
regard  advertising  as  a  fine  thing.  It 
occurred  to  us  that  we  might  thank 
national  advertisers  for  their  years  of 
patronage  by  telling  the  great  public 
(out  THERE)  what  a  fine  thing  adver- 
tising  is  for  THEM. 

Instantly  we  invented  Andy  Consu- 
mer— a  typical  consumer — and  put  the 
profound  doctrine  of  advertising  eco- 
nomics on  his  idiomatic  tongue. 

Some  say  it  is  the  best  advertising  that 
advertising  has  ever  had. 


ANDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly  fur- 
nish, at  cost,  reprints  or  plates  of 
this  series 


1 


127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


598   Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


e 


360  N.   Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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Photo- Engraving  proclaims  the  Emancipation  of  Women 


Stnce  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  Castle  Garden, 
woman  has  achieved  a  new  silhouette. 
Photo-engraving,  likewise,  has  won  a  new 
freedom  .  .  .  Woman  in  today's  corse- 
lette  is  as  sleek  as  a  Greek  girl  captured 
in  a  bronze  by  Paul  Manship.  In  the 
copper  plate  of  the  photo-engraver  she 
is  pictured  to  the  life  to  captivate  the 
multitudes. 


The   American    Photo-Engravers    Association, 

mentors  of  progress,  wish  to  send  you  their  booklet, 

"The  Relighted £.amp  of  faul  %evere" 


Courtay  of  LlLy  OF  FRANCE  CORSET  COMPAN 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©  A  S  S  O  C  I  AT  I  0,N  ® 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863      MONADNOCK.       BLOCK     <•     CHICAGO 


Oipynel",  I'J-b,  Amtrii^u  fhulvUiinr.iurs  AiKJiiiilion 
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Jdd  Extra,  Special  Effort  in 
the  Northern  Nine  Counties--^ 


HE  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey  rep- 
resent  one    of    the    great   worth-while    markets    of 
America. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
market — a  full  fourth  of  it,  in  fact;  on  a  parity 
with  either  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  and 
greater  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Metropolitan 
market  put  together. 

It  is  great,  moreover,  in  itself;  high  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population  reporting  in- 
comes above  $3,000;  high  in  its  per  capita  expenditures  for 
dwellings  and  better-class  motor  cars;  high  by  every  crite- 
rion of  buying  power. 

In  proportion  of  population,  it  represents  only  2.1  per  cent 
of  the  national  total — but  in  proportion  of  buying  power, 
something  over  4.3  per  cent. 

Deserving  of  Added  Effort 

Every  sales  manager  may  expect  in  New  Jersey  twice  the 
business  per  capita  that  he  may  expect  on  the  average  the 
country  over. 

But  most  magazines  of  national  circulation  fall  short  in 
New  Jersey  of  the  extra  circulation  needed  to  match  its 
buying  power. 

Charm,  the  Magazine  of  New  Jersey  Home  Interests,  ofifers 
you  the  opportunity  to  double  up  on  your  selling  force  with 
an  extra,  added  effort  on  80,000  of  New  Jersey's  best  people 
and  finest  prospects  for  better  class  merchandise. 


CHAl^M 


Qjhc  C-mian/mc  Of 

C-mo    /.crj£ii  uipmc  Jnknes-ts 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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D  S?  C  Paper  2ind  the  Master  Printer 


Your  Master  Printer  is  one  of  the  tew 
real  craftsmen  left  to  this  age.  And  the 
reason  he  still  preserves  the  traditions 
of  his  craft,  still  produces  work  of  real 
beauty,  of  thorough  workmanship,  is 
because  black  figures  in  the  ledgers  of 
our  great  business  houses  show  that 
quality  pays. 

If  vou  were  building  a  home  you  would 
not  permit  the  builder  to  put  shodd) 
material  in  its  foundations.  Yet  some- 
times you  force  your  builder  of  printing 
to  use  inferior  material  in  that  founda- 
tion of  any  printed  job — the  paper.  Ir 
most  of  all,  unfair 


to  yourself  —  for  cents  sayed  in  paper 
are  apt  to  be  dollars  lost  in  results. 

DilliyCollins  haye  been  mastermakers 
of  quality  papers  for  generations.  And 
quality  papers  do  not  necessarily  mean  ex- 
pensive papers — rather,  they  mean  papers 
suited  to  their  particular  purposes.  There 
are  twenty  standard  D  is"  C  lines,  coat- 
ed, uncoated  and  cover  papers.  When 
you  first  plan  your  printing,  whether  a 
single  catalogue  or  booklet  or  a  complete 
advertising  campaign,  ask  your  master 
printer  what  paper  he  recommends,  and 
profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  apt  to  se- 
lect some  one  of  the  many  D  iff  C  papers. 


tion  or  any  prmtea  ji 
is  unfair  to  him,  but, 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

^SMaster  SHak^s  ^>^^^  ofTrinfing  Papers 

List  of  Dill  ifj   Collins  Co.'s  distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  t?  Woods  Company 
Baltimore — J.  Francis  Hock  W  Co. 
Boston — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  ii  Twine  Company 
Chicago— The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swipart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Comiiany 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  l?  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lcsh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knipht  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Berminpham,  Little  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffiti  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NewYorkCity — Marquardt.Blakey  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 


New  York  City — M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — \  irginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moflitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — .\cme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul — E.  J.  Stilwcll  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationerj-  Co. 
Tampa — Knipht  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — V'irginia  Paper  Co. 
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MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


rj  A  vital  factor 
^    in  selling  the 
manufacturing  field 


15  East  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTLEDGE  BERMINGHAM 

Advertising  Manager 


Publication  of  The  Ronald  Press  Company 


Member  A.B.C.— A.B.P. 
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THE    NEW   YORK   TIMES,   TUESDAY.    APRIL   6.    1926. 


Qplishe 

•duM  Marie  Cu 
d  Itw  sruteit  hvu 

r«dium  far  bci  ana 
WO  a  year  vhilc  Mih1\ 


''*'*     thi  Bcti 

«    with    Herben    Ht 
;  JamesFofdofHirvtrd  I 
Q77    The  late  Df  L  Eror 
^^^    .  child  tK«lth  fduci 
Tht  D»;rn»for  «,-ith  ihe  u 


^nnd  and  twenty-tl 


ou  may  be  Losin 

*Haven  Hospital.    The  Uni^ 
^at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  represehs 
humming,   Surgeon-General,   and  by   Dr.   Ch 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Service, 

Committees  Appointed  to  Study  Problem. 

rour  different  committees  were  appointed  to  study  various  aspecty\ 
'of  the  problem,  to  report  on  adequate  adult  weight  tables  and 
to  conduct  a  campaign  of  public  education  in  cooperation  with 
The  Delineator.  A  formal  resolution  was  adopted  commending 
The  Delineator  "for  its  interest  in  arranging  this  conference 
and  for  its  cooperation  in  placing  the  matter  properly  before  the 
public." 

Authoritative  Articles  to  Appear  in  The  Delineator 

The  practical  results  of  the  conference  and  the  progress  of  its 
work  will  be  reported  in  authoritative  articles  to  be  published 
in  The  Delineator.  In  the  June  issue  will  appear  "Control 
Your  Weight"  by  Dr.  Wendell  Phillips,  president-elect  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  the  July  issue  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity will  contribute  an  article  called  ''Watchful  Weighting,'/ /t 
'  lich  tells  how  one  woman  reduced  forty  pounds  without  injj 
ler  health  or  her  looks. 


Medical  Anocialioi 


■dicine    on    Febnjur 


DEL 


May  Issue  Now  on  Sale  a 
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House  Beautiful  Barometer  Rising  Steadily 
Good  Wind  and  Weather  for  All  H.  B.  Advertisers 


■n                                                                                                                                           7 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
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GRAPH  SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION  FRoM  ABO  FIGURES 

UP  SHE  GOES 

Yet  You  Pay  for  Only   70,000  (A.B.C.) 

During  1926 

Orders  received  prior  to  June   10th  will  be  accepted  at  the  present 
rate  for  publication  this  year. 

HERE^S  MORE  PREMIUM  VALUE  TOO 

Every  advertisement  in  The  House  Beautiful  faces  or  adjoins  editorial. 
No  bulk  advertising  spreads  (except  individual  display),  no  buried  "ads". 

You  Vay  for  Space  Alongside  Reading  Matter,  Why  Not  Get  It? 

More  iacts  on  reqmsi     VJriie  now  1 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

A   Member  of  the  Class  Group 
NO.  8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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AND  now  the  great  American 
god,  Speed,  calls  for  a  busi- 
ness conference  in  an  aeroplane! 
Above  is  pictured  such  an  actual 
scene,  taken  in  the  interior  cf  a  ten 
passenger  commercial  model  "ship" 
built  by  the  Fokker  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. At  first  glance  the  idea 
may  appear  fantastic  and  incon- 
gruous, but  actually  it  serves  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  increasing 
speed  which  characterizes  our 
time.  Robert  R.  Updegraff  dis- 
courses in  this  issue  upon  "The 
New  American  Tempo,"  and  draws 
many  pertinent  inferences  regard- 
ing present  and  potential  changes 
in  markets  and  merchandising. 
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The  New  American  Tempo 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


SINCE  1900  something  has  hap- 
pened to  America.  Something 
that  is  beginning  to  interest — 
and  in  some  cases  alarm — business 
men,  even  those  who  are  not  ordi- 
narily concerned  with  changes  or 
"trends"  but  have  always  been  con- 
tent to  think  within  the  restricted 
circle  of  their  own  small  enterprises, 
or  at  most  within  the 
circle  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  indus- 
try of  which  they  are 
a  part. 

Not  that  these  men 
have  broadened  ap- 
preciably ;  they  are 
becoming  interested 
through  concern  : 
what  might  this 
something  that  has 
happened  to  America 
do  to  them? 

The  most  casual 
skimming  of  the 
pages  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mark  Sulli- 
van's new  book,  "Our 
Times,"  brings  out 
sharply  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place 
in  America  since 
1900.  Page  375  may 
be  taken  as  a  symbol. 
On  this  page  two  pic- 
tures— one  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 
in  1900:  an  avenue 
filled  with  horse- 
drawn  vehicles — and 
a  solitary  automobile. 
The    other    of    Fifth 


Avenue  in  1924;  an  avenue  filled 
with  motor  vehicles — and  a  solitary 
horse ! 

It  is  not  the  fact  so  much  as  the 
speed  with  which  this  startling 
change  has  come  about  that  is  sig- 
nificant. It  is  illustrative  of  the 
something  that  has  happened  to 
America    since    1900.      That    some- 


E\ving  Oalloway 

NE  of  the  outstanding;  differences  between  American  life 
the  "Gay  "Nineties"  and  in  our  own  day  is  the  greatly 
increased  speed  which  now  characterizes  our  entire  social  struc- 
ture. Contrast  the  above  photograph  with  present-day  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  compare  an  advertisement  in  a  current  periodical 
with  its  "turn  of  the  century"  prototype.  Mr.  Updegraff  does 
this  and  more.  He  crystallizes  this  new  tempo,  outlines  the 
reasons    for    it,    and    suggests    its    merchandising    significance 


thing  is  a  complete  change  in  tempo. 
This  it  is  that  is  beginning  to  in- 
terest all  thoughtful  business  men, 
and  to  concern  not  a  few.  In  the  last 
century  the  business  man  had  to 
reckon  with  materials,  machinery, 
processes,  labor,  capital,  and  the 
competition  of  his  fellows  in  the 
market.  Over  a  period  of  years  al- 
most any  normally 
intelligent  and  ag- 
gressive man  could 
hope  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial business  if 
he  went  about  it  with 
singleness  of  purpose 
and  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  local  bank- 
ers of  his  integrity. 
Today  a  new  factor 
— the  new  American 
tempo  —  changes  the 
whole  problem  of 
building  a  successful 
business.  Materials, 
machinery,  processes, 
labor,  capital,  and  the 
competition  of  other 
men  in  the  same  busi- 
ness are  beginning  to 
be  almost  secondary 
to  it,  as  an  increasing 
number  of  business 
men  in  widely  sepa- 
rated fields  are  dis- 
covering to  their  sor- 
row or  delight,  de- 
pending on  whether 
they  have  missed  this 
tempo  orcaught  it  and 
synchronized  their 
enterprises  with  it. 
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Courtesy   Wanicr  Bros. 

THE  motion  picture  brings  to  the  outlpng 
districts  the  modes  and  manners  of  the 
metropolis.  It  represents  a  force  that  speeds 
up   the   entire   nation   and  unifies   its   standards 


of  the  so-called  "per-  Of  course,  the  men  who  are  in 
sonal  hygiene"  copy  the  throes  of  promoting  some  of 
now  runninp  in  our  these  things  feel  that  they  are  hav- 
periodicals  would  have  ing  a  long,  hard  fight;  but  that  is 
been  unthinkable  in  only  because  they  are  so  close  to  it. 
1900,  no  matter  how  When  they  look  back  a  few  years 
discreetly  handled,  from  now  and  compare  their  fight 
even  in  the  editorial  with  the  fight  it  took  to  promote 
columns.  The  christen-  some  of  the  earlier  developments — 
ing  of  "Mum"  was  an  the  electric  light,  for  example — they 
inspiration  in  its  day.  will  discover  how  amazingly  our  na- 
and  about  as  far  as  tional  tempo  has  become  accelerated 
public  taste  could  safe-  in  the  past  few  years.  As  one  il- 
ly be  tested;  today  lustration  of  the  speed  with  which 
there  seems  no  objec-  the  public  now  shakes  off  prejudices 
tion  to  dealing  with  and  grows  used  to  new  ideas,  a  well 
spades  as  spades,  if  known  New  York  department  store, 
and  only  provided  you  whose  management  certainly  has  a 
say  what  you  have  to  commercial  ear  to  the  ground,  came 
say  nicely,  and  illus-  out  in  its  catalog  last  Fall  with  a 
trate  it  with  sufficient  page  of  merchandise  for  "the  woman 
charm  and  sophistica-  who  enjoys  a  cigarette."  Such  a 
tion.  page  was  to  be  expected  in   Vanitif 

Finally,     in    the     Fair  or  Harper's  Bazar,  but  to  find 
promptness  with  which     a   regular  catalog  page  of  women's 
the  public  becomes  ac-     smoking   accessories    in    a    practical 
customed    to   the    new.    merchandise  catalog  is  significant. 
So  fast  is  the  tempo  of         If  this  new  American  tempo  were 
America    today,    that     merely    an    academic    consideration 
such     innovations      as     there  would  be  little  e.xcuse  for  this 
four-wheel  brakes,  the     article;    but    it    is    a    tremendously 
stepped-back  skyscrap-     practical  reality  and  a  business  fac- 
er,   cooperative    apart-     tor  that  will  probably  make  the  next 
ments,    symphony   con-     crop  of  millionaires — and  set  up  the 
certs     through     the     next  row  of  headstones  in  the  grave- 
The  new  American  tempo  is  mani-    ether,    installment   buying,    the    Air    yard  of  business.     It  is  so  swift  and 
festing    itself    in    a    number    of    in-    Mail,  process  colors  on  the  cover  of    so  much  a  problem  that,  consciously 
teresting  ways:  the     Post,     Coral     Gables,     the     oil    or  unconsciously,  many  of  the  lead- 

First,  in  the  public's  disconcerting  burner,  and  a  score  more  modern  ing  banks  are  more  worried  about 
willingness  to  turn  its  back  on  estab-  developments,  lose  their  novelty  so  it  today  than  they  are  about  the 
lished  institutions,  products,  math-  fast,  and  are  accepted  with  such  tangible  assets  of  a  business  or  the 
ods,  ideas,  as  evidenced  by  the  rust-  utter  matter-of-factness,  as  to  take  "character"  of  its  responsible  execu- 
ing  rails  of  hundreds  of  abandoned  away  the  breath  of  the  older  gen-  tives.  This  month's  financial  state- 
trolley    lines;     by    the     difficulty    a     eration  of  business  men.  [CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48] 

woman   with   long   hair   has   experi- 

enced  for  the  past  two  years  in  find- 
ing a  hat  large  enough  to  fit  her 
head ;  by  the  ruthless  wiping  out  of 
denominational  lines  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  broad  "community" 
churches;  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
only  thing  that  saved  the  great 
solidly  entrenched  phonograph  in- 
dustry was  the  timely  introduction 
of  a  new  and  vastly  superior  ma- 
chine built  on  a  new  principle. 

Next,  in  the  public's  promptness, 
amounting  almost  to  aggressiveness, 
in  accepting  new  products,  new  meth- 
ods, institutions  and  ideas.  Witness 
radio,  balloon  tires,  the  metropolitan 
tabloid  pictorial  newspaiiers,  the 
Chrysler  car,  the  bootlegger,  Duco 
finish,  electric  refrigeration,  pale 
ginger  ale.  National  Cash  Register 
stock — not  to  comment  on  the  celer- 
ity with  which  the  nation  accepted 
its  newly  created  bad  breath! 

Continuing:  in  the  amazing  frank- 
ness with  which  the  public  will  now 
permit  itself  to  be  addressed.     Some 


THI'.    \\  olid    \\  ar   sirctchfd    peoples    minds    to    acconiuiodali     jireat, 
new  conceptions,   then   threw  them   into   liiph  gear  and   kept   them 
running  at  a  dizzy  i)are  which  has  never  slowed  down  to  pre-war  speed 
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Are  Publication  Solicitors 
Guilty  of  Lazy  Selling? 

By  Harlow  P.  Roberts 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Pepsodent  Company 


I  DO  not  remember  the  ap- 
palling sum  lost  annually 
due  to  salesmen  having  to 
"cool  their  heels"  in  a  recep- 
tion room  while  waiting  for  an 
interview.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  article  I  read  on  this 
subject  was  that  it  placed  all 
the  blame  on  the  man  granting 
the  interview;  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  twenty  per  cent  of 
this  loss  could  be  placed  against 
him  if  all  facts  were  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  advertising  field  there 
is  a  tremendous  loss  of  selling 
time.  Much  of  this  waste  oc- 
curs in  waiting  for  the  inter- 
view, and  in  most  cases  the 
salesmen  themselves  are  to 
blame.  The  chief  cause  of  this 
loss  among  advertising  solic- 
itors is  due  to  "lazy  selling" — 
a  term  that  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  requires  a  few  il- 
lustrations. 

After  interviewing  hundreds 
of  advertising  solicitors,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  spot  and 
classify  those  addicted  to  lazy  sell- 
ing. Practically  all  addicts  seem  to 
work  under  the  delusion  that  the  ad- 
vertiser spends  his  money  to  sup- 
port various  media  rather  than  for 
his  own  immediate  benefit.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  unjust  censure,  but  the 
conclusion  came  from  listening  to 
their  arguments. 

First: — And  about  the  worst  of- 
fender— is  the  salesman  without  a 
carefully  thought  out  story.  The 
man  who  comes  in  with  a  bundle  of 
figures  and  trusts  to  his  ingenuity 
to  put  his  story  over.  He  requires 
forty-five  minutes  to  tell  what  could 
have  been  said  in  ten  minutes.  He 
goes  on  the  theory  that  because  you 
spend  money  for  advertising  he 
should  be  able  to  get  some  of  it.  No 
thought  has  been  given  to  your  need 
for  his  medium  nor  to  your  problems 
and  requirements.  In  the  meantime, 
three  or  four  other  men  are 
"waiting." 

Second: — The  aggravating   fellow 


who  makes  himself  offensive  by 
arguing  against  the  policies  of  the 
company.  The  other  day  a  man  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  we  could  not 
consider  because  it  was  contrary  to 
policies  laid  down  by  our  directors. 

THIS  apparently  displeased  him 
for,  he  was  quite  careful  to  make 
clear  that  we  had  a  very  narrow- 
minded  policy.  (Some  other  people 
had  used  his  plan  and  said  it  was 
good.)  The  fact  that  we  had  thor- 
oughly tested  that  type  of  advertis- 
ing meant  nothing — we  hadn't  used 
his  special  pet  medium.  It  required 
little  short  of  actual  physical  violence 
to  get  that  man  out.  Meanwhile  two 
other  men  waited,  then  left  to  come 
back  later.  A  triple  waste  of  valu- 
able time ;  a  loss  to  the  advertiser,  to 
the  salesman,  and  to  the  men  waiting. 
Third:— The  "Me  Too"  Boys— 
these  poor  benighted  chaps  who 
cannot  find  a  real  sales  appeal  for 
their  proposition.     Because  you  use 


the  XYZ  Magazine  you 
?hould  immediately  extend  your 
list  and  include  the  "Punk 
Sheet."  "They  are  the  same 
type,  etc."  You  know  the  story. 
A  second  variation  of  the 
"Me  Too"  solicitation  is  due  to 
the  battle  for  linage  between 
some  publications.  These  fel- 
lows seems  to  feel  that  there 
is  an  unwritten  law  that  an  ad- 
vertiser must  use  equal  space 
in  all  similar  and  competing 
media. 

Certain  magazines  devote  an 
unnecessary  part  of  their  ef- 
forts to  see  that  they  get  the 
same  linage  as  the  leader  in 
their  group.  If  they  are  a 
column  shy,  they  immediately 
camp  on  your  doorstep  with  the 
continual  query,  "Why?" 

Newspaper  solicitors  are  also 
very  prone  to  adopt  the  "Me 
Too"  appeal.  Where  competi- 
tion is  keen  in  some  city,  the 
solicitations  become  almost  hu- 
morous. Due  to  the  testing  out 
of  rotogravure  copy  in  a  cer- 
tain city  one  paper  received  more 
linage  than  the  other  for  the  cam- 
paign. What  a  storm  that  started! 
We  had  four  solicitations  varying 
from  "high  powered"  to  "sob  stuff" 
— just  to  make  up  that  difference  in 
linage.  There  was  no  reason  or 
justification  for  our  spending  more 
money  in  that  city.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  give  us  any.  It  was  purely 
a  philanthropic  appeal. 

I  wonder  what  those  calls  cost  the 
publisher,  not  counting  the  waste  of 
our  time? 

Fourth: — Is  the  man  who  is  too 
lazy  to  find  out  about  the  company, 
the  product,  or  anything  else,  be- 
fore making  a  solicitation.  Would 
that  this  type  of  lazy  selling  were 
more  rare!  As  a  rule  this  fellow 
goes  on  the  principle  that  the  ad- 
vertiser is  spending  his  money  on 
a  blind  chance  that  he  will  get  a 
return.  He  assumes  that  the  adver- 
tiser knows  little  about  his  business 
and  less  about  advertising. 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    65] 
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Ned  Ludd's  Ripe  Revenge 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


ON  the  day  George  Washington 
was  inaugurated  President, 
there  lived  in  Leicestershire  a 
half-witted  boy  named  Ned  Ludd. 
Hounded  by  village  lads,  he  turned 
on  his  tormentors  and  pursued  one 
home.  Here  he  vented  his  wrath  on 
a  couple  of  frames  used  by  the  boy's 
parents  to  weave  stockings.  This  so 
tickled  sturdy  old  English  humor 
that  for  long  years  and  many  miles 
any  broken  loom  w'as  ascribed  to 
Ned  Ludd. 

So  in  1811,  twelve  years  later, 
when  organized  bands  of  English 
rioters  destroyed  the  new  fangled 
power  looms  that  threw  them  out  of 
jobs,  their  leader  took  the  name  of 
"General  Ludd."  Troops  went  out. 
Labor  saving  machinery  went  in. 
The  manufacturers  won. 

That  began  the  era  of  modern  pro- 
duction. 

Today,  115  years  later,  finds  the 
cycle  completed — the  situation  exact- 
ly reversed.  The  carefree  American 
workman,  with  wages  148  per  cent 
higher  than  before  the  War,  buys 
everything  his  heart  desires.  The 
poor  manufacturer,  torn  between 
losses  on  his  own  under-production 
and  cut  prices  from  his  competitor's 
over-production,  is  as  truly  as  the 
slaughtered  Luddites  a  victim  to 
modern   machinery. 

America  today,  at  the  peak  of 
prosperity,  finds  it  hard  to  con- 
sume even  its  present  sub-normal 
output ;  huge  factories  whose 
profits  depend  on  giant  operations 
strain  to  cut  loose. 


Three  years  in  succession  the 
same  thing  has  happened.  Each 
spring  each  factory  has  said:  "This 
is  the  year;  business  is  really  going 
to  be  good!"  But  each  year,  as  the 
factories  begin  to  warm  up,  the 
market  ahead  looks  like  the  toboggan 
slide  at  Quebec. 

Captains  of  industry  know  some- 
thing's awry.  But  only  a  few  realize 
how  deep  the  change  and  how  per- 
manent. Only  a  courageous  few  will 
admit  that  good  old-fashioned  busi- 
ness standards  are  gone  as  surely  as 
good  old-fashioned  family  habits. 
With  jazz  in  the  home  comes  jazz  in 
the  store.  Flaming  youth  and  flash- 
ing trade  came  in  together.  A  new 
I'hythm  has  entered  business. 

IT  is  not  speed  alone ;  it  is  brutal, 
simple,  direct  action  that  toler- 
ates no  longer  the  time-honored 
wastes  and  weaknesses.  It  is  a  de- 
mand to  have  exactly  the  goods  it 
wants  placed  in  its  hands  exactly  as 
it  wants  them.  Asked  to  choose  be- 
tween style  or  low  price,  the  public 
answers,  "Both,  an'd  in  a  hurry!" 
Asked  to  pay  cash  or  send  a  check  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  the  public 
agrees  to  neither.  A  small  down  pay- 
ment and  the  rest  at  convenience! 

Bankers  blink  at  this  new  develop- 
ment exactly  as  an  elderly  father 
looks  at  his  flapper  daughter  home 
from  finishing  school.  Stocks  soar 
to  the  highest  point  in  history  and 
drop  perpendicularly  over  night. 
Then  Wall  Street  sits  down  to  figure 
out  whether  it  is  any  wiser  collec- 


tively than  individually  as  to  where 
the  thing  will  end.  And,  as  individ- 
ual personality  dwindles  in  com- 
merce, so  diminishes  the  interest  of 
the  banker  in  real  people  and  real 
commodities.  More  and  more  he 
finds  himself  a  super-expert  in  a 
vast  variety  of  commercial  paper. 

THE  manufacturer,  in  the  mean- 
time, must  cut  his  prices  to  meet 
competition  and  cut  his  costs  to  keep 
profits.  To  survive  at  all  he  must 
shorten  his  line  of  distribution.  Even 
the  next  decade  may  see  the  revolu- 
tion completed.  Manufacturers  will 
no  longer  seek  outsiders  to  sell  their 
goods;  men  who  control  markets  will 
either  own  their  own  factories,  as 
the  Liggett-Rexall  stores  do  now,  or 
dictate  their  own  terms,  as  Wool- 
worth  so  nearly  does. 

Local  merchants  able  to  climb  on 
the  band  wagon  will  become  more 
and  more  powerful,  while  the  av- 
erage manufacturer  becomes  less  and 
less  so.  Advertising  will  settle  down 
into  the  traces  and  do  real  work. 
Chain  stores  will  increase  and  spread 
into  every  line.  Department  stores 
themselves  will  organize  into  chains. 
The  great  mail  order  houses  will 
extend  their  retail  stores.  House- 
to-house  selling  will  compete  with 
automatic  stores  backed  by  cash-and- 
carry  jobbers.  Group  buying,  needless 
to  say,  will  become  almost  universal. 

Markets  are  alreatly  topsy-turvy. 
Low  prices  and  installment  buying 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58] 


TOP  LINE— Unfilled 
orders  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.  Its  operutlny  cu- 
pacitjj  is  about  17,000,- 
000  tons  (I  year.  The 
total  finished  steel  ca- 
pacity of  the  country 
is  about  42,000,000  to7is. 

LOWER  MASS 
GRAPH  —  Discount 
rate  of  choice  4-6  mos. 
paper  in  N.  Y.  This 
reflects  the  supply  of 
loanable  funds. 

Note  —  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principles 
of  the  "Business  Cy- 
cle," relating  to  the 
cycles  of  Steel  Orders 
in  t  h  e  accompanying 
diagram,  is  given  in  the 
Modern  Business  Text 
on  "Investments." 
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forecasts  fail.     The  mounting  of  unfilled  orders,  once  so  significant,  wriggles 


to   a   iiirn-   tiiousc   i;iil.      ^  et   U.  S.  Steel  is  doing  capacity  business. 
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Shall  We  Sell  Direct  to  the 

Consumer? 

By  Henry  B.  Flarsheim 

Secretary,  Marks-Flarsheim  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ONE  of  the  unin- 
tended results  of 
the  recent  orgy  of 
hand-to-mouth  buying  on 
the  part  of  retailers  and 
jobbers  was  that  it  made 
thousands  of  manufactur- 
ers consider  going  direct 
to  the  consumer  with 
their  merchandise  and  led 
a  large  number  actually  to 
take  the  step. 

The  million-dollar-and- 
over  annual  net  earnings 
of  firms  who  have  been  di- 
rect sellers  for  less  than 
five  years  are  certainly 
tempting.  Tempting  also 
is  the  complete  control  of 
his  market  which  straight- 
line  selling  offers  the 
manufacturer.  And  when 
he  considers  that  direct 
selling  is  virtually  all 
done  on  a  cold  cash 
basis  and  compares  this 
with  his  difficulties  with 
slow-paying  or  bankrupt 
accounts,  h  e  criticizes 
himself  for  having  waited 
so  long  to  consider  direct 
selling  seriously. 

Half  a  dozen  manufac- 
turers now  selling  the 
straight-line  way  have 
told  us  what  induced  them 
to  take  it  up  and  their 
reasoning  runs  something 
like  this: 

"We  already  have  the 
manufacturing  plant  and 
facilities.  Additional  vol- 
ume of  business  through  _ 
agents  would  cut  our  over- 
head costs  per  unit  even  though  our    expenses   and   credit   losses  make  it 


©  Brown  Bros. 

THE  house-to-house  salesman  and  the  system  that 
stands  behind  him  constitute  one  of  distribution's 
perennial  problems.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost  in  this  field  by  experimentation  which  has  dis- 
closed many  important  facts.  In  a  series  of  articles,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  Mr.  Flarsheim  will  cover  the 
subject  thoroughly  for  our  readers,  drawing  upon  liis 
unusually  wide  experience  in  directing  such  campaigns 


profit  per  unit  of  sale  were  no 
greater  than  on  merchandise  sold 
through  the  old  channels. 

"The  jobbers  and  retailers  make 
no  real  effort  to  sell  our  line  any- 
way; they  simply  stock  it  in  ridicu- 
lously small  quantities  and  then  wait 
for  someone  to  buy  it.  Their  small 
orders  mean  that  our  salesmen's  ex- 
penses have  increased  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  and  collection 


heartbreakingly  hard  to  keep  out  of 
the  red. 

"Now  if  we  can  get,  say,  a  thou- 
sand canvassers  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  each  one  of  them  sells  only 
one  unit  a  day  on  a  straight  com- 
mission basis  with  no  drawing  ac- 
counts or  expenses  for  us  to  meet — 
say,  why  didn't  we  do  that  five  years 
ago?" 

So  our  hypothetical  manufacturer 


"decoys"  a  few  outfits 
being  used  by  the  success- 
ful direct  sellers.  He 
gets  up  one  along  the 
very  same  lines  for  his 
own  product.  Then  he  puts 
some  ads  in  the  news- 
papers under  "Agents 
Wanted,"  runs  an  ad  or 
two  in  the  display  col- 
umns of  the  specialty  sell- 
ing publications  and  sits 
back  complacently  t  o 
await  the  flood  of  gold. 

But  instead  of  a  flood 
of  gold  our  manufacturer 
finds  that  he  has  let  him- 
self in  for  at  least  57 
varieties  of  assorted  grief. 
He  gets  inquiries — lots 
of  them.  If  there's  one 
thing  certain  in  direct- 
selling,  it  is  that  almost 
any  new  proposition  will 
get  lots  of  inquiries. 

In     high     hopes,     and 
with  visions  of  a  bonanza 
business   built   overnight, 
he  sends  his  literature  to 
the  inquiries.     And  then 
things    begin    to    happen. 
The  flood  of  applications 
for   selling    outfits   which 
he     expected     to    receive 
never  materializes.     Let- 
ters   that    "any    business 
man    would    answer"    go 
to  the  postoffice  and  then, 
as    far   as   the    manufac- 
turer can  see,  they  drop 
quietly   into   the  ocean. 
Of    course    he    receives 
-      some  replies.     A  few  are 
even  good  replies.  But  for 
the    most   part    the    answers    which 
struggle  back  are  either  in  scrawls 
which  would  require  the  services  of 
a  handwriting  expert  to  decipher  or 
else    they    are    long-winded,    high- 
sounding   epistles   filled   with  vague 
promises   of   large   chunks    of  busi- 
ness, promises  which  the  manufac- 
turer   soon    begins    to    suspect    and 
later  finds  for  certain  are  never  kept. 
The  few  agents  who  do  start  out 
with  the  line  send  in  orders  in  ab- 
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surdly  small  amounts.  Instead  of 
sales  of  "one  unit  a  day"  they  may 
send  in  one  order  a  week — or  a 
month — or  maybe  none  at  all. 

And  ju.st  about  this  time  one  of 
two  things  usually  happens: 

Either  the  manufacturer  takes  his 
loss  and  quits  the  "mail  order  game" 
altogether  convinced  that  it  is  not 
practical  for  his  product  or  sees  the 
light.  He  realizes  that  he  has  started 
off  with  his  left  foot,  that  he  has 
not  found,  and  is  not  likely  to  find 
by  groping  blindly,  the  right  way  of 
tleveloping  his  direct-selling  business 
properly  and  profitably.  Perhaps  he 
has  happened  to  find  three  or  four 
agents  who  are  real  producers  and 
whose  volume  of  business  convinces 
him  that  it  is  possible  to  organize 
a  sales  force  that  will  sell  his  prod- 
ucts and  make  money  for  him. 

If  the  manufacturer  has  let  his 
reasoning  take  the  latter  course,  he 
gets   in  touch  without  delay  with  a 


.sales  executive  who  knows  straight- 
line  marketing,  and  gives  him  a  free 
hand  in  the  inside  development  of 
the  business.  If  the  manufacturer 
is  wise,  he  takes  a  back  seat  for  a 
while  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs until  his  own  observation  and 
experience  make  him  capable  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  promo- 
tion of  his  venture. 

Now  to  leave  our  hypothetical 
manufacturer  to  his  own  affairs  and 
to  discuss  the  methods  usually  fol- 
lowed by  manufacturers  who  have 
established  retail  and  wholesale  con- 
nections, and  who  wish  to  sell  direct. 

Many  who  have  been  established 
for  a  long  period  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  their  old  business,  so  they 
organize  a  subsidiary  under  a  differ- 
ent name  in  order  not  to  antagonize 
their  regular  customers.  The  usual 
method  is  to  have  the  new  sales  or- 
ganization buy  merchandise  from 
the  parent  company  at  manufactur- 


ing cost  plus  overhead.  They  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  connection  sub 
rosa  and  usually  succeed  if  the  mat- 
ter is  handled  with  good  judgment. 

A  second  method  is  employed  by 
manufacturers  who  have  been  oper- 
ating their  own  chains  of  retail  out- 
lets instead  of  selling  to  indepemlent 
I'etailers.  They  organize  and  oper- 
ate direct-selling  businesses  under 
their  own  names,  adding  them  as 
new  departments.  Either  direct 
salesmen  are  placed  in  territories  not 
covered  by  their  stores  or  the  agents 
and  the  stores  work  hand  in  hand. 
Outstanding  examples  of  this  type 
of  business  are  Feltman  and  Curme, 
Newark  Shoes,  Richman  Clothes,  and 
Bedell.  An  example  with  a  reverse 
twist  is  the  A.  Nash  Co.,  which  has 
made  a  phenomenal  success  selling 
tailoring  through  agents  and  is  now 
establishing  a  chain  of  retail  stores. 

The  third  plan  is  to  shift  the 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68] 


Annual  Convention  Banquet  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 


(c)  Druclior    &    Baltes    Co. 

AS  has  been  tlie  fslabli«li<Ml  custom,  the  hanqiicl  of  the  Bureau  of  A<lverti8in';  brouj^ht  to  a  close  tlie 
.busy  and  eventful  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publislicrs  Association,  held  this 
year  in  the  Wa]<lorf- Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  John  .Stewart  Bryan  of  the  Ru-hniotul  (Va.)  N pics-Leadrr 
and  former  vice-president  of  the  association,  was  elect<'il  to  the  prosich-ncy  for  the  comin"  year,  succeed- 
ing in  this  position  S.  E.  Tliomson  of  th(;  Chicago  Tribune.  Edward  H.  Butler  of  the  Buffalo  Eivriing 
Mtnvs  was  elected  vice-president,  while  George  M.  Rogers  of  the  Clevelatid  Plnin  Dealer  and  Howard 
Davis  of  the  New  York  llenild  Tribune  were  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively.  Discussions 
upon  many  inii)ortant  phases  of  publishing.  j>articularly  as  reflcctini;  upon  advertising,  were  discussed 
at  tli(^  business  sessions  of  the  eonM'ntioii.  It  has  b<'en  announced  that  the  fall  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  take  place  at  Frauch  Lick,  Ind.,  at  a  date  to  be  <lccided  upon  later. 
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THE  filling  station  above,  at  right,  is  locatetl  in  St.  Louis  and  does  a  surprising  business  in  automobile 
accessories,  tire  patches  and  tires.     The  one  at  right   stands  near  the  Ashokan  Dam  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  of  New  York  State.    Note  the  effective  bill-board  wording.     The  board  itself  stands  at  a  turn 
of  the  road  where  it  is  in  the  line  of  vision  for  a  quarter  mile.     In  this  article,  supplementing  his  first 
article  in  the  previous  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling,  Mr.  Haring  takes  up  the  various  types  of  filhng 
stations  and  tells  of  the  merchandise  suitable  for  this  type  of  retail  outlet 

Merchandise  for  the  FiUing 

Station 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


IN  this  article,  and  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  the  term  "filling  sta- 
tion" relates  only  to  the  detached 
gasoline  filling  station,  as  distin- 
guished from  gasoline  pumps  oper- 
ated by  garages,  corner  groceries, 
and  the  like.  The  grocery  or  garage, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  offers  for  sale 
certain  merchandise.  They  are,  ac- 
cordingly, not  included  with  "filling 
stations"  in  these  articles,  the  entire 
purpose  being  to  direct  attention  to 
the  detached  filling  station  as  a  new- 
ly developed  sales  outlet.  The  lines 
of  merchandise,  whose  makers  may 
look  to  this  means  of  disposing  of 
their  wares,  is  limited;  and  yet 
many  brain-firing  suggestions  will 
come  to  any  one  who  observes  what 
is  occurring  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try. 

"Do  filling  stations  grant  credit?" 
is  a  question  that  has  come  from 
three  sources  within  a  fortnight 
To  this  query  the  answer  is  "No," 
for  the  privately-owned  filling  sta- 
tions, but  there  are  exceptions  where 
"Yes"  applies.  Occasionally  a  sta- 
tion will  be  encountered  with  a  sign 
painted  over  the  door:  "Charge  ac- 
counts and  coupons  accepted  here." 

The   refining   companies    issue   to 


truck  owners,  for  use  of  their  driv- 
ers, identification  cards  which  are 
good  for  gasoline  and  all  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  refining  company  upon 
presentation.  Similar  cards  are  to 
some  extent  given  to  individuals  for 
pleasure  cars,  to  bus-line  drivers 
and  to  some  others.  When  pre- 
sented, the  driver  signs  a  receipt  for 
the  supplies  received ;  an  invoice  is 
rendered  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
This  practice  is  probably  well 
known  to  truck  owners.  It  is  here 
mentioned  because  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  introducing  other  mer- 
chandise through  filling  stations. 

FILLING  stations  group  them- 
selves into  three  classes.  First,  is 
the  station  owned  and  operated  by 
the  refining  company  or  some  "oil" 
company,  which  sells,  usually,  only 
company  products  through  employed 
attendants.  Often  these  attendants 
are  forbidden  to  handle  side-lines; 
occasionally  they  are  permitted  to 
store  up  empty  anti-freeze  contain- 
ers which,  as  occasion  offers,  they 
are  permitted  to  sell  for  what  they 
will  bring  to  autoists  whose  cars 
have  "run  out  of  gas  a  mile  down 
the  road."     Such  containers,  plus  .t 


bit  of  contraband  trafficking  in  gas- 
tank  caps,  is  about  the  extent  of 
side-line  business  done  at  company- 
owned  stations.  Stations  of  this 
class  are  found  primarily  in  cities. 

A  SECOND  grouping  consists  of 
company-leased  stations.  These 
are  constructed  by  the  oil  companies 
to  be  leased  for  flat  rental  to  others. 
The  tenant  is  obliged  to  handle  only 
company  brands  of  gasoline  and 
lubricants.  These  products  are  on 
a  consignment  basis,  charged  to  the 
tenant  only  as  sold,  with  a  regauglng 
of  stock  on  hand  whenever  pri'.-es 
change.  The  tenant  of  a  leased  sta- 
tion is  thus  protected  from  gambling 
in  price  fluctuations.  Leased  sta- 
tions are  usually  distinguished  by 
the  design  or  the  color  of  the  gaso- 
line pump — those  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  for  example,  being  their 
"white  pumps."  The  lessee  is  per- 
mitted to  handle  automobile  accesso- 
ries and  other  goods  at  will,  witn 
the  exception  that  the  oil  companies 
are  exceedingly  strict  in  forbiddin? 
boot-legging  in  alcoholic  supplies. 
Most  of  them — and  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  applies  to  all  of  them — arc 
equally  sternly  set  against  the  han- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  98] 
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Is  Advertising  Growing  Beyond 
the  General  Practitioner? 


By  S.  H.  Giellerup 


WE  had  been  talking  about 
advertising-  progress.  In  the 
beginning.  I  had  played  the 
skeptic;  had  jeered  at  their  breezy 
satisfaction  in  the  Glorious  Present, 
at  their  Rotarian  expectation  of  a 
Still  More  Glorious  Future. 

I  remember  asking,  "Do  the 
agencies  which  you  gentlemen  so 
ably  represent  really  know  much 
more  about  advertising  than  they 
did  ten  years  ago?  And  if  so, 
what?"  Serious?  Of  course  not. 
But  they  thought  I  was  and  I  let 
them  think  so — for  at  least  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  it,  I  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  Specialism  in  Advertis- 
ing was  a  subject  worth  examining. 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively  the 
scope  of  our  business  has  broadened, 
is  broadening.  At  first  a  very  little 
knowledge  made  advertising  pay. 
Easy  surface  methods  were  sufficient 
while  easy  surface  ore  was  to  be 
mined.  But  the  ground  no  longer 
yields  the  frequent  nugget ;  and  ad- 
vertising space  no  longer  pays, 
regardless.  Success  now  requires 
greater  study,  much  more  informa- 
tion. Each  year  adds  to  the  store 
of  advertising  data.  Each  year  sees 
the  facts  about  each  branch  of  prac- 
tice multiply.  New  vistas  of  in- 
formation open,  new  territories  to 
be  explored  burst  into  view. 

The  scope  of  advertising  is  grow- 
ing beyond  the  grasp  of  the  general 
practitioner.  May  we  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  same  rapid  growth  of 
specialism  that  has  sprung  up  in 
law,  in  medicine  and  finance? 

Compare  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing with  the  profession  of  law.  Who 
is  to  say  which  offers  the  greater 
scope  for  human  effort?  Your 
lawyer  wrings  favorable  opinion 
from  a  judge,  a  judge  whose  per- 
sonality, whose  idiosyncrasies,  are 
axioms  to  court-room  habitues. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  group  of  judges,  but 
then  each  judge's  character  is 
known.  Perhaps  it  is  a  jury,  but 
those  twelve  men  confront  a  lawyer 
face  to  face.  He  reads  their  fea- 
tures, watches  their  gestures,  notes 
their  inclination  to  and  from  his 
arguments.     The    advertising    man 


puts  his  case  to  millions  whom  he 
never  sees.  He  must  wring  favor- 
able opinion  from  an  unseen  nation. 
Yes,  I  think  you  can  assume  that 
both  horizons  are  as  broad  as  vision. 
The  lawyers  have  been  at  it  a  long 
time.  They  have  been  able,  having 
had  more  time,  to  learn  much  more 
about  the  law  than  we  have  learned 
of  advertising.  The  smartest  of 
them,  the  most  highly  paid,  have 
discovered  this:  That  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  single  branch  of  law 
than  a  smattering  of  many  branches. 
There  are  corporation  lawyers, 
patent  lawyers,  criminal  lawyers, 
divorce  lawyers,  trial  lawyers,  and 
so  on,  specialists  all. 


"A' 


FEW  LAWYERS,"  says  Francis 
Wellman,  "have  gone  so  far  as 
to  refuse  direct  communication  with 
clients  excepting  as  they  come  repre- 
sented by  their  own  attorneys." 
This  same  writer  describes  with 
great  clarity  the  need  for  specialism: 
"The  conduct  of  a  case  in  court  is 
a  peculiar  art  for  which  many  men. 
however  learned  in  the  law,  are  not 
fitted;  and  where  a  lawyer  has  but 
one  or  even  a  dozen  experiences  in 
court  in  each  year,  he  can  never  be- 
come a  competent  trial  lawyer.  .  .  . 
One  experienced  in  the  trial  of 
causes  will  not  require  at  the  utmost 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  time 
taken  by  the  most  learned  inexperi- 
enced lawyer  in  developing  his  facts. 
.  .  .  The  family  lawyer  may  have 
once  been  competent  to  conduct  liti- 
gation ;  but  he  is  out  of  jiractice — 
he  is  not  iu  traiuiiiy  for  the  comjie- 
tition." 

Medicine,  too,  has  broadened  in 
scope.  The  specialist  is  encroaching 
moi"e  and  more  upon  the  field  of  the 
general  practitioner.  Does  the  fam- 
ily physician  perform  a  serious  oiier- 
ation?  Not  he.  You  call  in  an  ex- 
pei-ienced  surgeon  to  handle  the 
knife.  True,  your  family  physician 
has  performed  operations  in  the 
past.  He  was  taught  the  methods 
in  school,  and  he  practiced  them  no 
doubt  dui-ing  his  hospital  apiirentice- 
ship.     But    since   that    time   he   has 


seldom  been  required  to  use  his 
surgery.  Bit  by  bit  the  knowledge 
slips  from  his  mind.  Little  by  little 
his  fingers  lose  their  skill.  Finally, 
he  avoids  operating  except  under 
circumstances  where  a  specialist 
cannot  be  procured. 

In  surgei-y,  and  in  many  other 
phases  of  medicine,  the  family  phy- 
sician's lack  of  practice  opens  the 
door  to  specialism.  And  there  is 
another  even  more  important  factor. 
Scientific  research  constantly  upsets 
old  theories.  The  new  facts  suggest 
new  methods,  and  soon  what  the 
general  practitioner  learned  in  col- 
lege is  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Yet 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  every 
branch  of  his  profession. 

There  have,  therefore,  come  to  be 
infant  specialists;  eye,  ear  and 
throat  specialists;  stomach  special- 
ists, blood  specialists,  skin  special- 
ists. In  fact,  for  every  part  of  the 
body  and  for  every  major  disease 
you  will  find  some  group  of  phy- 
sicians specializing  in  its  treatment. 
In  dentistry,  one  man  does  nothing 
but  extract  teeth.  Another  fills 
them.  Another  cleans  them.  There 
are  periodontists  and  orthodontists, 
roentjenologists  and  stomatologists, 
all  concentrating  on  one  particular 
branch  of  work.  Then  there  are 
entire  hospitals  which  specialize, 
hospitals  where  all  the  patients  are 
suflFering  from  but  one  type  of  dis- 
ease. An  immense  building  is  now 
being  erected  in  New  York  City 
where  only  mental  ailments  will  be 
treated.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  maternity  hospitals  and 
hospitals  for  pulmonary  diseases. 

^'^HIS  spread  of  specialism  is 
J_  alarming  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, and  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  in 
his  book  "The  Future  of  Medicine," 
defends  him  in  terms  which  might 
well  apply  to  his  advertising  proto- 
type : 

"If,  then,  to  achieve  the  aim  of 
medicine,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
di.scase,  and  understand  all  the  phases 
of  its  life  history,  it  is  evident  that 
only  one  class  of  individual  has  the 
opportunity   for   acquiring   this   knowl- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  71] 
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Paiiitfd  bv  Norman  Rockwkll  for 

Edison  Lamp  Works  of  G-E  Co. 


^P'^HIS  Norman  Rockwell  person  must 

V^  teel  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 

paintings  he  has  done  for  Edison  Mazda 

Lamps,  and  Edison  must  be  happy  that 


they  had  so  good  an  interpreter.  Your 
"arty"  artist  will  arch  the  disdainful 
eye-brow  and  deprecate  the  literal  accu- 
racy, the  homely  humor,  the  short-lived 
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.Way  5,  I92f> 


PaimeJ  by  Norman  Rockwell  for 

Edison  Lamp  Works  of  G-E  Co. 


caricature  of  Rockwell.  Let  him  arch. 
RockwelPs  feet  are  on  the  ground  that 
most  of  us  tread.  His  figures  we  know 
as  real  people     for  his  models  are  his 


neighbors.  His  painting  may  or  may 
not  he  thus-and'so,  hut  his  Woman 
Cleaning  Lamps  would  be  all  right 
with  us  if  she  were  signed  Vermeer 
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Painted  by  Norman  Rockwell  for 

Edison  Lamp  Works  of  G-E  Co. 


or  De  Hoogh.  Wise  Edison,  to  say 
"Let  us  show  prcelectric  lighting  so 
plausibly  and  recognizably  that  elec- 
tricity and  Mazda  will  be  honored  for 


the  astonishingly  fresh  novelty  that  it 
really  is.''  And  wise  Rockwell,  to 
study  his  subject  so  affectionately  and 
then  to  push  that  affection  out  from 
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Patnted  bv  Norman  Rockwell  for 

EmsON  Lamc  Works  or  G-E  Co. 


his  canvas.  He  is  the  most  contagious 
ot  our  conscientious  advertising  artists — 
probably  because  he  thinks  advertising 
illustration    is    a    )ob   really   big  enough 


to  tackle.  He  has  escaped  at  once  both 
the  risk  of  being  too  frankly  commercial 
and  the  danger  ot  being  self-consciously 
artistic. 
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Direct  Mail  Needs  No  Defence 


By  Leonard  W,  Smith 

Editor,  The  Mailbag 


Ml 


UCH  would  be  gained 
in  efficiency,  though 
.there  might  be  some 
loss  in  entertainment,  if  those 
who  feel  called  upon  to  ex- 
pound upon  advertising  sub- 
jects would  take  the  trouble 
to  understand  them  first  and 
then  to  stick  to  the  point. 

A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing — but  even 
more  dangerous  is  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance.  An  espe- 
cially bad  combination  is  a 
little  learning  about  the  thing 
you  are  defending  and  a  vast 
ignorance  about  the  thing 
you  are  attacking.  Unfortu- 
nately this  combination  is  re-  =^ 
vealed  in  the  article,  "Is  Di- 
rect Mail  Losing  Its  Directions?" 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select 
from  the  confusion  of  points  at- 
tempted in  the  article  one  that  is 
definitive  enough  to  reply  to,  but 
the  careless  use  of  the  word  "plan" 
seems  most  significant. 

"It  is  hooey,"  says  the  author,  "to 
assert  as  direct  mail  extremists  do 
that  if  the  product,  the  price,  the 
plan  and  the  mailing  list  are  right, 
direct  mail  success  is  assured." 

Well,  if  this  is  "hooey"— if  it  is 
not  true  that  a  marketable  product 
offered  to  people  who  want  it  and 
can  buy  it  will  not  inevitably  sell 
at  a  profit,  then  all  advertising,  all 
salesmanship  is  a  fallacy,  an  illusion, 
a  non-existent  thing. 

The  assertions  that  "direct  mail 
advertising  is  simply  mail  advertis- 
ing, no  more,  no  less"  and  that 
"there  is  nothing  more  'direct'  about 
this  method  of  speaking  to  a  pros- 
pect than  about  most  other  meth- 
ods" are  startling  revelations  of  ig- 
norance about  direct  mail. 

If  it  is  no  more  direct  to  address 
a  letter — even  though  a  duplicated 
letter — to  a  man's  address  than  it  is 
to  speak  to  him  by  way  of  a  publi- 
cation, then  there  is  no  such  thin;^ 
as  the  English  language. 

In  the  scale  of  selling  directions 
the  gradations  are :  Speaking  to  the 
prospect  yourself,  calling  him  on  the 
phone,  having  your  secretary  call 
him,  writing  him  a  letter,  sending  a 
salesman  to  see  him,  mailing  him  a 


Editor  s  ISote 

IN  the  April  21  issue  of  Advertisiivc  &  Selling 
there  appeared  an  article  by  an  anonymous 
advertising  agency  man,  attacking  certain  claims 
to  omnipotence  which  were  attributed  to  the 
exponents  of  direct  mail.  Here  Mr.  Smith, 
Editor  of  The  Mailbag,  takes  issue  with  the 
previous  writer  and  states  the  case  for  the  at- 
tacked medium.  As  it  is  against  the  editorial 
policy  of  this  publication  to  assume  partisan- 
ship in  any  controversies  of  this  nature,  we 
endeavor  to  publish  all  that  may  be  said  by 
either  side.  Several  more  of  such  contributions 
will  be  found  in  The  Open  Forum,  page  .56. 


duplicated  letter,  sticking  a  hand- 
bill in  his  letter  box.  talking  to  him 
via  an  advertisement  in  his  local 
newspaper,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  which  is  includ- 
ing him  and  3,000,000  others  in  an 
audience  addressed  through  a  gen- 
eral publication. 

Directness  implies  selectivity,  and 
selectivity  is  precisely  the  quality 
which  sets  a  wide  chasm  between  ad- 
vertising on  one  hand  and  selling 
on  the  other. 

There  may  be,  no  doubt  there  is, 
much  that  is  labelled  direct  mail 
advertising  which  is  simply  advertis- 
ing sent  by  mail,  but  direct  mail 
advertising ,  properly  speaking,  is 
personal  salesmanship  only  slightly 
attenuated. 

ITS  fundamental  principle  is  the 
selection  definitely,  by  name,  ad- 
dress and  usually  other  identifying 
data,  of  a  group  of  specific  persons 
with  whom  it  is  definitely  attempt- 
ing to  complete,  or  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  completing,  a  process  called 
making  a  sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  direct  mail 
is  in  the  laboratory  stage — but  so 
is   all   other  advertising. 

The  difference  is  that  while  a  few 
psychologists,  a  few  professional 
analysts  and  researchers,  and  a  few 
practising  advertising  men  in  agen- 
cies, are  conducting  laboratory  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  to 
bring  out  the  ultimate  principles  of 


advertising,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  experimenters  in  the 
direct  mail  field,  and  to  an 
astonishing  extent  they  are 
backing  their  expei'iments 
with  their  own  money. 

Nearly  all  human  beings 
are  eager  for  set  rules  that 
eliminate  continued  thinking 
and  experiment.  The  careful 
attention  to  multitudinous  de- 
tail deters  many  professional 
advertising  men  from  direct 
mail.  It  involves  a  lot  of 
work — and  it  is  so  quickly  and 
easily  checked  up. 

Whether  or  not  direct  mail 
advocates  have  been  or  are  in 
=  the  wrong  in  impugning 
other  mediums  in  order  to 
sell  their  own,  is  debatable.  It  all 
depends  upon  whether  advertising 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  adver- 
tising industry  as  such  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  goods. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  success  of  the  impugning 
method  of  "selling"  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising to  an  advertiser  rests  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  existence  in 
the  advertiser's  mind  of  a  belief  that 
there  may  be,  or  must  be,  a  more 
efficient,  more  speedy,  less  risky  way 
of  selling  through  advertising  than 
he  has  yet  attempted. 

Any  stigma  will  do  to  beat  a 
dogma,  as  Phillip  Guedalla  says,  and 
to  the  dogma  that  direct  mail  sell- 
ing is  quicker,  surer  and  cheaper 
than  mass-mind  selling,  an  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  apply  the 
stigma  of  quackery. 

The  sufficient  answer  is  that  while 
nobody  can  test  out  national  adver- 
tising by  buying  one,  two  or  five 
per  cent  of  a  medium's  circulation 
first,  and  95  per  cent  more  later  on 
if  it  seems  to  be  the  right  thing, 
anybody  can,  and  most  shrewd  direct 
mailers  do,  test  exactly  that  way. 

If  somebody  jumps  up  with  "Aha! 
now  I've  got  you!  We  are  testing 
national  advertising  exactly  that 
way  by  different  pieces  of  copy  to 
different  lists  and  then  selecting  the 
one  that  proves  most  efficient,"  the 
reply  is  "You  are  not  pre-testing 
national  advertising  but  only  copy." 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    94] 
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Ladies  -  -  -  or  "Cuties"  ? 

By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall 


Do  American  advertising  men 
know  a  lady  when  they  see 
her?  Or  do  they  prefer  what 
is  known  on  Broadway  as  a  "cutie" 
decked  out  like  a  Harlem  belle  on  a 
Saturday  night?  It  would  seem  that 
the  "cutie"  wins. 

Why  these  cynical  questions  and 
gloomy  conclusion? 

Well,  we've  been  doing  an  amazing 
thing  on  Vogue  lately.  The  fashion 
editors  have  been  dressing  models  in 
right  and  in  wrong  clothes  for 
fashion  shows.  The  wrongs  were 
terrible  indeed.  Their  hair  was 
wrong.  They  stood  wrong.  Their 
clothes  were  flamboyant,  inappro- 
priate, expensive.  The  rights,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressed  in  every 
detail  the  supreme  taste  of  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief and  her  skilled  assist- 
ants. 

Naturally,     the     photographs     of 
Miss  Right  and  Miss  Wrong  aroused 
much   comment   in   our   own   organ- 
ization.    To  the  amusement  and 
despair   of   the   fashion   editors, 
the    men    admired    Miss    Wrong 
quite  as  frequently — indeed  even 
more     frequently — t  h  a  n     Miss 
Right.     Their     whole     tendency 
seemed     to     be     to     pick     the 
cuties. 

I    wonder    if    this    philistine 
preference   isn't   the   reason   for 


so  much  advertising  illustration  that 
is  bad  from  the  feminine  viewpoint? 
Perhaps  some  kindergarten  lessons 
in  fashion  may  not  come  amiss. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  cutie  and 
the  lady  in  the  center.  Their 
clothes  are  equally  expensive;  indeed 
the  cutie  would  probably  assay 
higher  than  the  lady.  What  makes 
the  one  bad  style  and  the  other 
good? 

The  cutie  is  dressed  in  an  en- 
semble of  a  rather  noticeable  shade 
of  horizon  blue.  The  dress  is  com- 
plicated with  buttons,  shirring,  ap- 
plique, a  tie,  an  embroidered  pocket. 
The  coat  is  ornamented  with  showy 
silk  embroidery  and  elaborated  with 
a  cape.  The  skirt  is  accentuatedly 
short.  The  fussiness  of  the  costume 
is  added  to  by  strings  of  beads,  a 
colored  handkerchief,  and  a  bouquet 
of  flowers.  White  gloves  are  not  the 
mode  at  present,  but  she  wears  them 
— a  fussy  pair  of  white  gloves,  over- 


Cnurlosy  Voijuf 

DO  you,  gentlfMiipn.  see 
the  difference?  Do  you 
see  why,  in  presenting 
fasliions  to  the  feminine 
world,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  every  point  rlu'cked 
by  a  trained  woman  fash- 
ion     expert's      knowledge 'i* 


ornamented  with  stitching  and  em- 
broidered cuffs.  Her  shoes  are  fussy 
in  pattern  of  leather,  in  combination 
of  color,  and  in  complication  of  cut- 
outs and  ties.  Her  bag  is  of  a  pat- 
terned moire  silk.  Her  hat  is  over- 
elaborate  for  the  present  mode,  and 
the  plume  is  redundant.  Her  hair  is 
frizzed  over  the  ears,  a  mode  never 
good  and  particularly  bad  in  this 
era  of  flat,  sleek,  short  shingles.  Al- 
though she  is  a  pretty  girl  with  a 
good  figure,  any  fashion-wise  woman 
would  dismiss  her  with  one  glance 
as  "impossible."  Her  whole  costume 
is  showy,  loud,  full  of  over-elabora- 
tion and  confusion  of  line. 

The  other  girl  is  dressed  with  per- 
fect taste,  in  an  ensemble  of  a  subtle 
shade  of  green,  which  is  a  very  chic 
color  this  season.  Observe  the  per- 
fect fit  of  the  coat,  the  small  compact 
fur  collar  and  cuffs,  the  conservative 
skirt  length,  the  close-fitting,  exact- 
ly-matching hat  with  its  simple 
grosgrain  ribbon, 
are  unornamented 
shade.  Her  bag  is  plain  green 
suede  of  a  chic  shape.  The  one 
note  of  ornamentation  in  her 
costume  is  the  strapping  of  her 
shoes.  Even  there,  the  straps 
are  structurally  sound,  not  mere 
pointless  ornamentation. 

[continued  on  page  901 


Her    gloves 
neutral    in 
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WITH  the  current  issue  this  publication  enters 
its  fourth  year.  We  are  growing  accustomed  to 
anniversaries,  but  we  hope  we  never  shall  lose  the 
thrill  of  entering  upon  the  adventure  of  a  new  volume. 
For  our  gratifying  progress  during  the  past  year, 
we  thank  our  readers;  we  thank  the  many  firms  and 
individuals  who  have  favored  us  with  their  advertising 
pati-onage ;  and  we  thank  those  who  have  contributed 
to  our  editorial  columns.  All  have  had  an  important 
part  in  our  development  and  in  carrying  Advertising 
AND  Selling  a  step  nearer  to  the  goal  of  interest  and 
usefulness  toward  which  we  are  directing  all  our  efforts. 

Seasonal  Merchandise 

SOME  businesses  are  highly  seasonal  and  can  be 
advertised  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  Others 
are  generally  considered  seasonal  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  more  a  matter  of  assumption  than  of  fact. 

Gradually  these  assumptions  are  giving  way  before 
investigation.  One  of  the  latest  to  go  is  the  assumption 
that  all  the  weddings  take  place  in  June  and  September. 
These  months  do  lead,  of  course,  but  the  investigation 
of  a  manufacturer  of  wedding  rings  developed  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  June  and  September  haven't  the  big 
lead  they  were  pretty  generally  thought  to  have. 

Following  are  the  figures,  in  percentages,  for  the 
twelve  months,  as  taken  from  county  records  all  over 
the  country : 

January    6.8%      July   7.8% 

February    6.5%       August    8.7% 

March    5.8%       September    9.6% 

April    7.5%       October   9.1% 

May    7.6%       November    9.3% 

June    12.0%       December    9.3% 

It  will  be  seen  that  November  and  December  are 
almost  as  popular  as  wedding  months  as  September, 
and  more  than  three-quarters  as  popular  as  June;  and 
that  August  is  a  big  month  for  weddings,  which  will 
surprise  many. 

These  figures  should  be  of  interest  to  many  adver- 
tisers. They  are  important  as  disproving  an  old  as- 
sumption, and  as  calling  attention  to  the  percentages 
of  new  homes  being  established  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Tongue-Tied  Trusts 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  busi- 
ness, from  an  advertising  standpoint,  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  for  large  businesses  to  talk  their  affairs 
over  with  the  public  in  the  advertising  columns.  Ad- 
mittedly some  of  them  are  tongue-tied,  and  all  but  a 
few  are  self-conscious.  But  this  tongue-tiedness  and 
self-consciousness  will  wear  off  with  time. 

It  would  wear  off  much  faster  if  it  were  not  for  "the 
private  ownership  of  facts,"  to  use  a  phrase  coined  by 


the  late  Samuel  Gompers.  It  is  because  they  do  "own" 
many  of  the  facts  about  their  businesses,  and  can  re- 
lease only  those  most  favorable,  that  some  of  the  great 
industries  are  so  self-conscious :  They  know  what  they 
are  holding  back,  and  so  long  as  they  do  know,  and  do 
hold  back,  they  are  going  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  tongue-tied  and  the  experience  of  being  self- 
conscious.  The  only  cure  is  greater  honesty  of  mind 
and  frankness  of  expression,  and  happily  there  are 
evidences  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  this. 

An  Industrial  Advertising  Trend 

WITH  increasing  frequency  we  learn  of  advertis- 
ing agencies  establishing  industrial  or  technical 
departments  to  handle  this  class  of  accounts  on  a  fee 
basis,  inasmuch  as  the  commissions  developed  do  not 
as  a  rule  compensate  adequately  for  the  work  involved. 
This  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  definite  trend  in 
agency  practice,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  trend  in  the  right 
direction,  for  when  an  advertiser  pays  fully  for  what 
he  gets  he  is  very  much  more  likely  to  get  what  he 
pays  for. 

A  Clothing  Man  Looks  at  Auto  Advertising 

SPRING  newsiiapers  and  magazines  are  gorgeous 
with  automobile  advertising;  and  as  someone  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  advertising  with  brass  tacks  in  it; 
not  the  old-time  bally-hoo. 

Well,  it  seems  now  that  clothing  manufacturers,  of 
whom  there  are  so  many  in  New  York,  have  pondered 
over  what  they  saw  of  this  automobile  advertising. 
The  recent  eleven-page  Saturday  Evening  Post  ad  of 
Willys-Overland  particularly  jarred  some  of  them  until 
their  brains  began  to  tick.     Said  one  of  these : 

"We  do  nothing  but  envy  the  automobile  and  blame  it 
for  cutting  into  our  business,  whereas,  obviously,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  unite  as  effectively  as  the  automobile  men, 
and  advertise  as  liberally.  Clothing  is  today,  frankly,  not 
as  vivid  a  part  of  the  people's  consciousness  as  it  once  was, 
thanks  to  the  automobile  men's  clever,  bold  advertising. 
There's  no  use  complaining — we  should  go  out  and  do  like- 
wise. We  need  more  big,  able,  far-visioned  factors  in  clothing 
advertising — Studebakers  of  men's  clothing.  Fords  of  wom- 
en's wear,  Nashs  of  shirts.  Dodges  of  women's  hats  and 
Willys-Overlands  of  neckwear.  It's  all  very  easy  to  point 
out  differences,  ifs,  buts  and  alibis  generally,  yet  business  is 
business  and  there  is  really  no  basically  sound  reason  why 
in  the  next  ten  years  there  should  not  develop  more  povver- 
ful  individual  concerns,  either  by  growth  or  consolidation, 
and  more  lively  advertisers." 

This  is  confession  good  for  the  soul,  and  as  the  cloth- 
ing business  of  the  country  is  a  2I2  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness, there  is  ample  room  and  certainly  ample  need  for 
such  development.  Psychologically,  the  clothing  people 
seem  to  have  lost  their  lead  to  the  auto  advertiser,  but 
perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  In  a  day  when  women  are 
paying  345  million  dollars  a  year  for  silk  stockings 
alone,  there  should  certainly  be  more  of  it  sold  on  trade- 
mark reputation,  which  holds  the  business  on  goodwill, 
not  on  price. 
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That  Unenlijihtened  Era 

By  Henry  Eckhart 

Illustrated   by  Ray  C.   Dreher 
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WRITING  a 
history  of  ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g 
might  seem  to  offer  a 
problem  for  mate- 
rials. Where  find 
something  to  s  a  y 
about  "that  unenlight- 
ened era"  before 
1900?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  opposite 
is  true,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty is  one  of  selec- 
tion rather  than  of 
collection. 

The  Eighteenth 
Century  beguiles  with 
fascinating  trades- 
men's cards;  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seven- 
teenth, with  hawkers 
and  their  weird  cries. 
The  medieval  cen- 
turies reveal  a  strik- 
ing heraldry  and  the 
elaborate  symbolism 
of  the  Church.  Soon 
one  is  back  to  Pom- 
I)eii,  Rome  and 
Greece,  discovering 
curious  wall  signs.  It 
is  then  only  a  hop 
back  to  Egypt,  and  to 
a  host  of  speculations 
on  the  pyramids  and 
the  sphin.x  as  the  advertisements  of 
a  mighty  race. 

Advertising  history  seems  to  di- 
vide, quite  clearly,  into  a  prehistoric 
era  and  an  historic  era.  The  pre- 
historic is  that  which  contributes 
the  museum  curios;  the  historic, 
that  which  ushers  in  the  business, 
or,  if  you  insist,  the  profession  of 
advertising.  And  that  business 
might  be  taken  to  begin  with  the 
first  advertising  agent. 

This  first  advertising  agent  proves 
to  be  an  illusive  gentleman.  He 
could  not  have  appeared  until  there 
were:  fir.st,  enough  publications  to 
make  his  services  necessary — and, 
second,  enough  advertisers  to  make 
his  services  profitable. 


at 
GastCe     Qarden 


At  the  close  of  the  War  for  In- 
dependence, the  United  States 
boasted  exactly  thirty-eight  news- 
I)apers  which,  in  tho.se  days,  meant 
thirty-eight  publications  of  all  kinds. 
Their  livelihoods  were  far  from  se- 
cure. The  advertisers  were  mostly 
individuals  who  offered  "A  Negro 
wench  for  sale"  or  announced  ship- 
ments of  "Spices  from  the  Indies." 

In  England,  however,  the  news- 
papers had  already  passed  through 
this  uncei-tain  and  unrewarded  age. 
Advertising  had  been  practised  with 
much  shrewdness  by  enterprising 
business  men  of  the  early  and  middle 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  took  credit 
for  the  introduction  of  "tee"  and  of 
"cophee,"    also   for   the   distribution 


of  those  boons  to 
mankind,  the  patent 
medicines. 

So,  it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  the  first 
advertising  agent  set 
up  shop  in  England. 
Who  he  was  and  when 
he  did,  have  not  yet 
come  to  light. 

The  first  American 
agent,  George  M. 
Bourne,  appears  on 
the  scene  in  1826,  a 
logical  date,  for  the 
adolescent  United 
States  were  experi- 
encing their  first  con- 
siderable boom. 

Newspapers  w  ere 
multiplying.  Already 
they  numbered  800. 
Of  course.  750  of 
these  were  weeklies, 
mostly  country  week- 
lies.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  great 
journalistic  institu- 
tions of  the  country 
were  already  on  firm 
feet,  such  as  the 
New  York  Evening 
Post,  New  York  Her- 
ald, Boston  Tran- 
script and  the  Phila- 
delphia  Ledger  and  many  others. 

New  problems  were  arising,  prob- 
lems of  preaching  the  advertising 
gospel,  of  making  contracts  in  other 
cities,  of  forwarding,  inserting,  col- 
lecting. All  these  duties  seemed  to 
justify  and  demand  a  new  kind  of 
service.  The  advertising  agent  was 
a  natural  evolution. 

Whether  inspired  by  the  coming 
of  the  advertising  agent,  or  made 
necessaiy  by  him,  the  first  Ameri- 
can regulations  concerning  news- 
paper advertising  were  put  into  ef- 
fect about  1830.  They  were  the  in- 
vention of  .James  Gordon  Bennett, 
the  elder,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  He  decided  that  advertisers 
in    his    paper    might    be    seen    but 
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Bruce  Barton                                     Roy  S.  Durstine                                     AlexF.Osborn 

BartDn,Durstine  %  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

oyiN   advertising   agency   of  about   one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department   heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

1        Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Haring 

John  D.  Anderson 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.  A.  Archbald,  jr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Carl  Burger 

R.  N.  King 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

D.  P.  Kingston 

H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Lehmann 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

Margaret  Crane 

Robert  D.  MacMiUen 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Carolyn  T.  March 

Webster  David 

Elmer  Mason 

C.  L.  Davis 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Rowland  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Ernest  Donohue 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

B.  C.  DulFy 

Alex  F.  Osbom 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Harriet  Elias 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

George  O.  Everett 

Irene  Smith 

G.  G.  Flory 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

William  M.  Strong 

R.  C.  Gellert 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.  E.  GifFen 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

L.  F.  Grant 

George  W.  Winter 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

C.  S.  WooUey 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

-        J.  H.  Wright 

t                                    Rn 

Hr 

NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                 BUFFALO 

383   MADISON  AVENUE                                 30  NEWBURY  STREET                             220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  ?iationdl  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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should  not  be  heard.  He  ruled  that 
no  advertisement  might  be  set  in 
type  larger  than  "agate."  So  came 
into  being  tho.se  "compo.sing  room 
i'ule.s"  which,  ever  since,  have  been 
plaguing  the  exuberant  advertiser. 

This  "genteel"  type  of  makeup  was 
later  imitated  by  the  Brooklyit 
Eagle,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and 
other  papers.  It  persisted  until  late 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  was 
the  father  of  modern  classified  ad- 
vertising. 

Either  just  before  or  just  after 
George  M.  Bourne  embarked  in 
business,  America's  first  great  ad- 
vertising genius  appeared  on  the 
scene.     He  was  P.  T.  Barnum. 

Everyone  credits — and  curses — 
Barnum  for  having  originated  the 
adjectival  type  of  copy.  Barnum 
was  in  reality  merely  its  most  artis- 
tic exponent.  All  showman's  copy 
from  time  immemorable  has  had 
that  shameless  passion  for  superla- 
tives. 

A  copy  of  the  Salem  Mercury, 
dated  1789,  contains  this  advertise- 
ment: 

To  the  Curious 

To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Daland's, 

near  the  town-pump,  Salem. 

TWO   CAMELS 

Male    and    Female,    imported    from    Arabia. 

These  stupendous  animals  are  most  deservinK 
of  the  attention  of  the  curious,  being  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  ever  exhibited  to  the 
publick  on  this  continent.  They  are  19  hand^ 
high — have  necks  near  four  feet  long — have  a 
large  bunch  on  their  backs,  and  another  under 
their  breasts,  in  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  on 
which  they  support  themselves  when  lying 
down — they  have  four  joints  in  their  hind  iegs. 
and  will  travel  12  or  14  days  without  drinking. 
and  carry  a  burthen  of  1500  wt.  They  are  re- 
markably harmless  and  docile  and  will  lie  down 
and    rise    at    command. 

Then  followed  a  Biblical  passage, 
lending  the  authenticity  of  Father 
Abraham's  name  to  the  existence  of 
such  strange  beasts  as  camels. 

When  .still  a  youngster  in  his 
"teens,"  Barnum  began  practising 
his  flamboyant  art  of  advertising 
adjectivitis.  He  was  selling  lottery 
tickets  to  factor^'  hands  in  Danbury, 
Conn.  He  would  print  up  handbills 
in  huge  sizes,  and  deck  them  out 
with  the  most  extravagant  language. 
And  they  pulled. 

Later,  in  the  18,'?0's  when  Barnum 
went  into  the  show  business  in  New 
York,  he  continued  and  improved  on 
the  same  tactics.  He  heard  of  a 
negress  named  Joice  Heth,  reputed 
to  be  161  years  old  and  originally 
the  slave  of  George  Washington's 
father.  So  he  bought  her  for 
$1,000,  only  to  discover  that  she  was 
a  fake.  That,  however,  deterred 
Barnum  not  in  the  least.  He  ex- 
ploited her  and  her  story  to  the 
limit.  Soon  his  receipts  were  run- 
ning to  $1,500  a  week. 

Eventually  the  old  woman  died. 
He    turned     to     bookselling,     again 


using  his  characteristic  tactics.  His 
advertising  sold  the  books,  but  his 
agencies  swindled  the  profits  away. 
Finally,  he  drifted  into  what  was 
probably  the  first  copy  writing  job 
in  America.  His  salary  was  $4.00  a 
week  (this  for  a  32-year-old  man 
with  a  family  of  three).  His  duties 
were  to  blazon  the  attractions  of  the 
Bowery  Amphitheater.  This  he  did 
in  his  now  perfected  adjectivized 
style.  And  henceforth  this  style 
became  standard  for  all  theater  ad- 
vertising. 

On  Jan.  1,  1842,  Barnum  opened 
his  famous  American  Museum.  Now 
thoroughly  sold  on  advertising  and 
on  his  peculiar  methods,  he  started 
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in  to  advertise  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  and  with  unprecedented  stunts. 
His  intention  was  to  "plough  back" 
into  advertising  his  entire  first 
year's  profits.  But  the  profits  came 
so  fast  that  he  was  hard-put  to  spend 
them. 

In  the  newspapers,  his  favorite  de- 
vice was  mechanical  repetition,  such 
as  in  the  following: 
BARNUM'S    AMERICAN    MUSEUM 

After   months    of   unwearied    labor    and   spending 

NEARLY  TEN  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 
NEARLY  TEN  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 
NEARLY  TEN  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 

in  (.'apturing  and  transport inK  them  from  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  nearest  Lab- 
rador,    the     Manager    is    enabled    to    offer     his 

visitors 


TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

TWO 

LIVING 

WHALES 

a    male   and   a 

female.      E\ 

erybody    has    rend 

WHALES 

IN  NURSERY  TALES  AND 
"SAILOR'S  YARNS" 

IN  NURSERY  TALES  AND 
"SAILOR'S  YARNS" 

everybody  has  read  of  WHALES  in  story,  song 
and   history,   and   everybody 

WANTS  TO  SEE  A  WHALE 

WANTS  TO  SEE  A  WHALE 

WANTS  TO  SEE  A  WHALE 

WANTS  TO  SEE  A  WHALE 

And   now    they    have   the   opportunity.      Barnum 

CAPTURED  TWO  OF  THE 

LEVIATHANS 
CAPTURED  TWO  OF  THE 

LEVIATHANS 
CAPTURED  TWO  OF  THE 

LEVIATHANS 

has  built  a  small  ocean  in  his  Museum,  filled 
it    from    the    briny    deep,   and    there 

THE    TWO  LIVING  WHALES 

THE    TWO  LIVING  WHALES 

THE    TWO  LIVING  WHALES 

THE    TWO  LIVING  WHALES 

mrasui-ing  respectively  fifteen  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  sporting 
in  their  native  element.  Who  will  miss  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them?  Another  may  not 
offer  in  a  life  time.  Embrace  this  ere  it  be 
too    late. 

Barnum  was  also  immensely  fond 
of  stunts  of  every  kind.  His 
imagination  was  as  fertile  as  it  was 
quick. 

One  morning  a  man  came  to  the 
Museum  and  begged  a  breakfast. 
Barnum  told  him  that  he  could  have 
breakfast  plus  $1.50  a  day  if  he 
would  follow  certain  instructions  im- 
plicitly. These  were  the  instruc- 
tions : 

The  man  was  to  place  a  brick  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann 
Street,  another  brick  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street,  an- 
other in  front  of  the  Astor  House 
and  another  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  He  was  to  continue  from 
brick  to  brick  on  the  walk.  He  was 
not  to  talk  to  any  one  en  route,  or 
answer  any  questions.  At  the  end 
of  every  hour  he  was  to  present  a 
ticket  at  the  American  Museum, 
walk  through  the  building,  pass  out 
again  and  solemnly  continue  his 
brick  work. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  man  be- 
gan, 500  men  and  women  were 
watching  him  and  trying  to  solve 
the  mysteiy  of  his  antics.  When- 
ever he  entered  the  museum,  people 
bought  tickets  and  followed  him  in. 

Barnum's  fortune  sailed  higher 
and  higher.  From  the  public  forums 
he  gave  all  the  credit  to  his  wide  use 
of  advertising  and  publicity. 

Advertising  could  have  had 
no  more  impressive  endorsement. 
Everybody  hailed  its  wonderful 
powers.  All  of  the  advertising  of 
those  days  began  to  take  on  a  Bar- 
num flavor. 

The  Barnum  style  committed  any 
sort  of  eccentricity  to  gain  atten- 
tion. In  Barnum's  lexicon,  attentioii 
was  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  an 
advertisement.     Again  Barnum  was 

IrONTINUED   ON    PAGE  78 | 
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That  Outside  Point  of  View 

'We  walked  into  the  reception  room  of  a  noted  perfumer 
and  commented  on  the  odor  which  pervaded  it. 

"Do  you  notice  it?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 
I       We  told  him  the  place  smelled  like  a  breath  from 
Araby  the  blest. 

I  He  said  he  was  blessed  if  he  could  smell  anything.  He 
was  so  accustomed  to  the  odor  he  had  ceased  to  notice  it. 
i  Sometimes  it  is  something  important  of  which  the 
manufacturer  is  no  longer  conscious,  to  which  he  has 
become  so  accustomed  that  for  him  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

One  service  we  try  to  render  each  client  is  the  outside 
point  of  view — to  continue  to  look  at  his  methods  and 
his  goods  as  the  customer  sees  them — and  we  endeavor 
to  preserve  this  point  of  view  no  matter  how  long  we  are 
issociated  with  a  business. 


CALKINS   Ci>  HOLDEN,  Inc. 

47    PARK    AVENUE     •     NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Is  Truth  in  Advertising  Enough? 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


ADVERTISING  took  a  long 
step  forward  when  the  Asso- 
.ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  adopted  the  principle  that 
there  must  be  "Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising." 

Advertising  took  another  long  step 
forward  when  the  Printers'  Ink- 
Statute  was  framed. 

The  action  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  marked  the  line  of 
cleavage  between  those  who  employ 
advertising  for  unworthy  purposes 
and  those  who  use  it  for  purposes 
which  call  for  neither  explanation 
nor  defense. 

All  this  is  so  much  to  the  good. 
But  only  the  incurably  optimistic 
believe  that  advertising  methods  and 
standards  have  reached  the  plane  of 
perfection.  Those  of  us  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  advertising  at 
heart  are  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that 
further  progress  is  impossible.  We 
are  not  willing  to  say,  "Beyond  this 
we  cannot  hope  to  go." 

Just  what  form  further  progress 
in  advertising  will  take,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  My  own  belief  is  that 
advertising  is  likely  to  justify  itself, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past, 
because,  more  and  more,  it  will  be 
the  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  advei'tisers  to  render  a  ser- 
vice of  value  to  the  public.  It  may, 
for  example,  educate  the  public  so 
that  it  will  know  how  to  buy  more 
intelligently.  Or  it  will  show  buyers 
how  to  get  longer  wear  or  greater 
satisfaction  from  things  that  are  ad- 
vertised. 

In  other  words,  much  of  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  future  will,  I  believe, 
be  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  user,  rather  than  that  of  the 
maker.  It  will  be  "you",  not  "I", 
advertising.  It  will,  in  short,  be  of 
a  nature  which  might  be  character- 
ized as  "socially-minded." 

This  theorizing,  these  speculations 
regarding  the  future  of  Advertising 
were  very  much  in  my  mind  when 
I  finished  reading  certain  documents 
which  have  to  do  with  what  is  known 
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Docket  No.  540 

Federal   Trade  Commission 

Complainant 

against 

Royal  Baking  Poivder  Company 

Respondent 


Respondent  was  charged  with  vio- 
lating Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  in  that  it  "has  been 
and  is  publishing  statements  about 
the  goods  of  its  competitors  which 
are  false,  which  deceive  the  public 
and  which  injure  its  competitors  and 
the  public   as  well." 

The  defense  w-as  that  respondent 
"has  not  made  some  of  the  alleged 
statements ;  that  it  has  made  others 
as  alleged ;  but  that  such  are  state- 
ments of  fact  which  respondent  has 
a  right  to  make,  regardless  of  their 
effect  upon  competitors;  and  that 
there  is  no  deception  or  injury  to  the 
public." 

THE  statements  to  which  the  At- 
torney for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  directed  attention  and 
which  he  characterized  as  false  were 
taken  from  advertisements  which  re- 
spondent has  caused  to  be  published 
since  1900.  To  reproduce  them  in 
full  is  out  of  the  question;  but  an 
idea  of  their  nature  can  be  had  from 
the  following: 

"Why  should  we  use  cheap,  impure, 
unhealthful  articles  of  food?  .  .  . 
They  endanger  the  health;  they  may 
cost  life.  There  are  reported  almost 
daily  cases  of  sickness  caused  by  eat- 
ing cake,  puddings  or  biscuit  made 
with  cheap,  alum  baking  powders  .  .  . 
alum  ...  it  is  a  corrosive  poison — 
think  of  feeding  it  to  children!  Yet  the 
manufacturers  of  well  known  alum 
powders  are  actually  denying  that  they 
contain  alum." 

"Alum  is  a  poison  and  no  one  can 
eat  bread  mixed  with  it  without  in- 
jury to  health." 

In  the  Brief  for  Respondent, 
counsel  says,  under  caption.  The 
Facts : 

"For  some  years  the  public  were  of- 
fered as  'baking  powder'  two  different 
mixtures — with  no  accompanying^  de- 
scription or  indication  whatever  of  the 
character  or  composition  of  the  mix- 
tures to  enable  the  public  to  choose 
between  them — one  of  which  could  be 
made  for  about  40  cents  and  the  other 
for  about  5  cents. 

"The  introduction  of  the  cheap  sub- 
stitute necessarily  presented  to  every 
manufacturer  of  baking  powder  a 
choice  between  two  courses,  to  wit: 

1.  To  substitute  the  cheaper  acid 
ingredient  for  the  more  expensive 
and  compete  in  price,  or 

2.  To  make  known  the  differences 
and  compete  in  excellence. 

"The  second  course  was,  and  is,  pos- 


sible only  if  the  public  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  differences.  If  both 
can  be  sold  only  as  'baking  powder,' 
without  disclosure  of  differences  and 
reasons  for  choice,  then  the  cheapest 
necessarily  will  alone  survive  and  all 
must  make  the  cheapest." 

Counsel  for  complainant  pro- 
duced evidence  to  refute  the  claim 
that  baking  powders  containing 
"sodium  aluminum  sulphate"  —  in 
contradistinction  to  "alum"  —  are 
harmful ;  and  they  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts,  to  which  fact- 
finding body  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Roosevelt, 
acting  under  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Congress,  referred  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  baking  powders  con- 
taining sodium  aluminum  sulphate 
are  injurious,  "unanimously  re- 
ported that  such  baking  powders 
were  not  unwholesome  or  deleterious 
to  health." 

I  have  no  intention  of  "trying" 
this  case  in  the  columns  of  ADVER- 
TISING .4ND  Selling.  And  I  accept 
as  final — though  the  attorneys  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  doi 
not,  for  they  have  asked  for  a  re- J 
hearing — the  decision  dismissing! 
the  case. 

WHAT  interests  me  is  that  thel 
case  against  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  ever  came  to  trial  [ 
at  all. 

In  my  experience  in  advertising  I 
have  had  a  "look  in"  at  many  cases 
not  unlike  this  one — cases  where  an 
advertiser  went  out  of  his  way  to 
say  things  about  competitors  which, 
while  they  may  have  been  true,  were 
calculated  to  harm  them  rather  than 
help  him.  More  than  once,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  myself  offended 
in  this  respect. 

I  recall  with  mingled  joy  and 
shame  something  which  happened 
when  I  was  connected  with  a  certain 
western  railroad.  At  that  time, 
"reading  notices"  were  regarded  as 
the  one  perfect  way  for  railroads  to 
advertise.  On  one  occasion,  I 
evolved  a  six  or  seven  line  reader 
which  bore  the  apparently  harmless 
caption,  "The  Train  on  the  Third 
Track."  But  there  was  a  "stinger" 
in  it.  Whenever  a  representative  of 
a  competing  railroad  read  that  ad- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  84] 
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Harvesting  in  the 

New  York  Market — 


as  it  should  be  done 


IjUMPER  sales  crops  in  the  New  York 

market  cannot  be  harvested  with  inadequate  media! 
Nine  million  people  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs 
cannot  be  sold  through  small  media.  Use  enough  circu- 
lation to  cover  America's  largest  and  richest  city  market. 
Use  The  Daily  News,  with  its  Marvelous  Million* 
circulation,  95%  concentrated  in  city  and  suburbs, 
reaching  more  people  everywhere,  mass  and  class 
alike.  The  small  page  and  small  paper  get  the  copy 
seen,  cut  the  advertising  cost!  Get  the  facts! 


THE 


NEWS 

7^w  ybrky  Picture  JVewspaper 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

*March  1916  Averages:  Daily  1,050,035;  Sunday  1,191,343 


25  Park  Place  New  York 
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How  Many  American  Languages  ? 

By  David  Lampe 


THE  last  few  years 
have  seen  consider- 
able talking  and 
writing  about  an 
"American  Language." 
A  few  Henry  L. 
Menckens  have  beaten 
the  drums,  and  the 
literary  saxophone 
players  have  fallen  into 
line  with  an  enthusiasm 
well  nigh  appalling.  Ad- 
vertising writers  in  par- 
ticular have  hailed  the 
recognition  of  an  Ameri- 
can Language,  but  in 
their  use  of  it  they  have 
made  a  discovery. 

The  perennial  visitor- 
lecturer  from  Europe 
envies  us.  He  says  that 
a  day's  continual  travel 
in  Europe  may  mean 
passing  through  half  a 
dozen  countries,  with 
half  a  dozen  distinct 
forms  of  government, 
half  a  dozen  different 
sets  of  habits  of  living. 
and — more  trying  than  all — half  a 
dozen  different  languages.  In 
America,  he  says,  one  may  travel  for 
days  and  days  continuously,  without 
encountering  a  single  customs  offi- 
cer, and  without  facing  the  necessity 
of  talking  through  signs. 

That's  all  the  European  knows 
about  it! 

What  is  this  American  language? 
The  Admiral  Peary  of  the  discovery 
describes  it  as  a  mixture  of  English 
with  all  the  immigrant  languages, 
spiced  by  the  colloquialisms  of  our 
time,  our  geography,  our  climate, 
and  our  business.  Thus,  "Soze  your 
old  man"  is  shocking  English,  but 
will  in  time  become,  if  in  some  places 
it  has  not  already  become,  good 
American. 

Now  what  happens  when  an 
American  Language  is  used  in  ad- 
vertising? The  national  advertising 
writer  relaxes  completely.  Sometimes 
the  relaxation  approaches  the  pro- 
portions of  a  trance,  which  may  be 
preceded  by  an  afternoon  at  a  ball 
game  or  an  evening  at  a  boxing 
match,  for  purposes  of  getting  color. 

Then  the  keys  of  the  Corona  go 
through  Charlestonic  contortions. 
The  writer's  spirit  rises  as  his  work 


progresses.  His  mind  passes  into  an 
ecstatically  philosophic  state.  Aren't 
we  hypocrites,  after  all?  Don't  we 
talk  one  language  and  write  another? 
Why  not  be  natural  when  we  write? 
Don't  we  obscure  our  personalities 
in  our  formulae  of  composition? 
Why  not  be  piquant?  Why  overlook 
the  opportunity  to  get  under  the 
skins  of  our  readers?  Why  not  talk 
to  them  just  as  they  talk  themselves? 

AND  so  the  advertisement  is 
Lwritten.  It  is  set  up  in  type,  the 
illustrations  are  made,  the  en- 
gravings done,  and  the  advertise- 
ment electrotyped  and  placed.  In  a 
few  months  the  writer  learns  with 
dismay  that  Takoma  isn't  using 
"Soze  your  old  man"  yet.  The  ad- 
vertisement not  only  falls  flat,  but  it 
comes  in  for  severe  criticism.  The 
national  advertising  writer  w^nds 
his  weary  way  to  Long  Island  and 
mails  a  cancellation  of  his  subscrip- 
tion to  "a  magazine  with  a  green 
cover  and  without  even  any  pictures 
in  it." 

New  York  slang  takes  a  long  time 
to  penetrate  to  the  great  open  spaces. 
What  is  witty  in  New  Jersy  may  for 
months  remain  vulgar  in  Kansas.    A 


wise  crack  in  Northern 
Illinois  may  provoke  a 
quick  draw  in  the  oi! 
fields.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  informal  English — 
or  to  stick  to  the  name, 
an  American  Language 
— that  is  engaging  or 
charming  everywhere  in 
our  land  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  too  advanced 
in  the  South  or  too  old- 
fashioned  in  the  North. 
It  is  too  racy  in  the 
West  or  too  slow  in  the 
East.  And  so  after  a 
failure  or  two.  the 
national  advertising 
writer  says  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  the  first 
place,  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  driven  into 
following  a  fad. 

American     Language! 
Fiddlesticks! 

The    national     adver- 
tising     writer,      with 
chastened    spirit — some- 
times     with      chastised 
spirit — goes  back  to  his  Webster  and 
his  Roget. 

Then  after  a  period  of  seclusion 
in  the  cloister  of  his  craft,  he 
emerges  to  read  a  retail  advertise- 
ment in  some  out-of-town  newspaper 
or  other.  His  lip  curls  in  scornful 
pity  as  he  sees  the  mistake  which  he 
made,  ages  ago  in  his  youth  and  in- 
experience. Some  small  towner  is 
trying  to  write  in  an  American 
Language!  The  national  advertising 
writer  reads  on.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  retail  advertisement  holds  him. 
His  conscious,  critical  self  derides. 
But  his  Freudian  self  stays  with  it 
to  the  signature  cut.  The  kid  is 
clever ! 

The  national  advertising  wi-iter 
decides  to  follow  the  retail  fellow.-; 
for  a  while  to  see  if  he  can  discover 
why  it  is  that  they  can  get  away 
with  it,  while  he  cannot. 

He  gets  the  notion  that  to  him 
America  is  a  foreign  country.  He 
determines  that  there  is  no  more  use 
in  his  trying  to  write  their  language 
than  there  is  in  his  trying  to  write 
an  advertisement  for  the  LiDulnn 
Tinns  in  the  language  of  the  cabbie. 
He  decides  that  if  he  ever  wants  to 
settle  down  in  a  small  town  and  be- 

[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    60] 
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Des  Moines  has  150,000  population.  But  its 
retail  stores  would  do  credit  to  a  community 
of  500,000.  Indeed  Des  Moines  is  geared  up 
in   a   retail   way   to   serve   a   population   of 

500,000. 


And  very  properly  for  it's  much  the  largest 
city  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  a  state  with 
two  and  a  half  million  population.  Compare 
Des  Moines'  one  hundred  mile  radius,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  same  radius  from  the  larger 
cities  of  Ohi-^. 


The  <'irt'le  :iroiiii<1  Oos  >l<tiii4'.s  .surrounds 
an  are:!  tt(  loo  iiiileN  from  the  eity.  Xote 
how     100    mile     eireles     overlap     in     Ohio. 

Des  Moines  is  the  big  retail  and  jobbing 
center  of  Iowa.  Impi'oved  roads  are  bring- 
ing even  the  more  remote  towns  and  farms 
of  Iowa  closer  to  Des  Moines  every  day.  The 
strategic  location  of  Des  Moines  has  made 
possible  the  remarkable  circulation  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune — much  the 
largest  of  any  newspaper  published  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Des  Moines — 176,120  Daily  and 
152,648  Sunday   (March  Net  Paid  average). 


Data  for  Advertisers 

"1926  Iowa  Market  Data  Book"  is  filled  with 
authoritative,  up-to-date  information  on  the 
Iowa  market.  "The  Shortest  Route  to  Iowa's 
Pocketbook"  shows  our  circulation  in  every 
Iowa  town  and  county.  These  booklets  will 
be  mailed  on  request,  or  may  be  secured  from 
our  representative. 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

REPRESENTED   BY   I.   A.   Klein,    New   York;    Guy   S.   Oshorn.   Chirapo ;    Jos.   R.    Srolaro,    Detroit;    C.    A. 
Cour.   St.    Louis:    R-   J.    Bidwell    Company,   San    Francisco,    Los   Angeles.    Seattle. 
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SMACKS  AND  OYSTLR  FLOATS  NEAR  FULTON  MARKET 
AT  THE  FOOT  OF  BEEKMAN  STREET.  EAST  RIVER.  NY. 

days  )ob  requires  a  more  adequate 


THE  simple,  piclurcsquc  busi. 
ncss  of  providing  New  York's 
food  supply  and  other  marine  in- 
dustrial activities  in  the  early  six- 
ties was  just  as  much  a  problem 
then  as  now.    Q  — except  that  to 


equipment  and  a  wider  experience 
in  marine  transportation  engineer- 
ing. 01  All  of  which  has  been,  and 
is.  an  important  part  of  Moran 
Service  through  three  generations. 


■On,  65 


r:  MORAN 


'b1= 


THE  LAYING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE- 
LINKING  THE  OLD  WORLD  WITH  THE  NEW 


(rry7HENonIuIy27th. 
/^l  86b,  sailors  from  the 
■■Great  Eastern"  and  the 
••Medway" carried  ashore 
the  western  end  of  2400 
miles  of  cable  successfully 
laid  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.Moran  Service  was 


an  established  factor 
New  York  Harbor. 
Then,  as  now.  Moran  Ser- 
vice, facilities  and  equip- 
ment added  immeasurably 
to  the  efficiency  within  the 
harbor  of  America's  most 
important  seaport. 


"■^        1 


MORAN       /s 

TOWINC  &  TRANSPORTATION  / 

COMPANY       17  Baii.^  Plat*.  N.  Y-      J^ 
TtltpUf  WhoMl  1340  C^ 


Bringing  Back  the  Good  Old  Days 


?9 


THE  white  block  "M"  of  the 
jVIoran  Towing  and  Transporta- 
tion Company  ha.s  long  been  a 
familiar  .sight  about  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  Now  it  promises  to  be- 
come a  familiar  and  equally  welcome 
sight  in  the  advertising  sections  of 
the  publications  devoted  to  marine 
affairs.  Welcome  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  advertising 
itself  is  of  such  character  and 
possesses  such  inherent  worth  as  to 
set  it  in  a  little  niche  apart  from  the 
run  of  the  mill  insertions  of  similar 
concerns. 

The  Moran  Company  boasts  a  long 
and  distinguished  history.  It  was 
founded  in  18G1  by  the  late  Michael 
Moran,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  towing 
and  stevedoring  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. Beginning  with  an  original 
equipment  of  a  single  tow-boat,  the 
company  gradually  grew  and  ex- 
panded its  business  from  simple  tow- 
age until  it  included  a  considerable 
volume  of  marine  industrial  trans- 
portation. During  the  general  im- 
petus to  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  which  followed  the  close 
of  the   Spanish-American   War,  still 


greater  units  were  added  to  the 
('([uipment  and  a  department  of 
marine  industrial  transportation  en- 
gineering was  inaugurated.  This 
represented  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  scientific  handling  of  large 
tonnage  and  furnished  to  the  clients 
of  the  Moran  Company  a  number  of 
very  distinct  advantages. 


T 


HE  style  and  general  tone  of  the 
advertising  adopted  by  this  con- 
cern represents  a  step  quite  unique 
in  its  field,  but  one  which  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  company.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  the  wood  cut  tradi- 
1  ion  and  extremely  well  done.  The 
historical  note  is  sounded  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  both  the  cojiy 
and  illustration  bring  out  all  the 
romance  of  American  marine 
achievements.  Amid  the  elaborate, 
archaic  shipping  pushes  the  little, 
snub-nosed,  side-wheel  tug  "Belle," 
bearing  on  her  ridiculously  tall 
smokestack  the  "M"  of  the  Moran 
Company.  Historically,  the  "Belle" 
was  the  third  of  the  Moran  fleet.  In 
her  day  she  was  rated  as  the  largest 


and    most    efficient    towboat    in    the 
entire  harbor. 

Harbor  conditions  have  changed 
since  the  reign  of  the  "Belle". 
Freight  handling  in  our  congested 
harbor  is  no  longer  characterized  by 
the  sweet  simplicity  it  enjoyed  in 
the  old  days  when  every  cai'go  of 
perishable  goods  was  subject  to  the 
whims  of  wind,  storm  and  fog.  Tow- 
ing a  great  ocean  liner  through  a 
crowded  harbor  and  into  a  narrow 
slip  is  a  different  matter  from 
dragging  a  comparatively  shallow 
draught  square-rigger  about  tlie 
lower  bay  and  into  the  river. 

AVAST  amount  of  sciente  has. 
come  with  the  complicated  con- 
ditions, and  the  Moran  Company  had 
grown  up  with  its  business  into  an 
intricate  organization  with  vast 
equipment  and  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  telephonic  .stations  at  strate- 
gic points  all  about  the  harbor.  What 
is  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that 
it  should  follow  the  lead  of  forward- 
looking  business  into  the  advertising 
field  and  there  carry  on  with  its 
characteristic  standard  of  excellence? 
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ONE  of  a  series  on 
the  advantages  of 
directive    MAIL 


\'i'.//. 


THE  ECONOMIST  GROUP 
HITS  ITS   MANY  MARKS 

^iere^s  a  recent  score: 


NOTE:  We  wrote  to  67  'W 
"better  stores"  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Par.ific  Coast, 
asking — "How  many  in- 
dividuals in  your  employ 
are  regular  readers  of 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
or  Merchant-Economist  ? 
To  date,  answers  are  in 
U»    from  2Z  stores,  as  follows;    «l 


35 

50 

25 

15 

10 

150 

35 

? 

100 

2 

21 

200 

50 

75 

260 

70 

150 

50 

20 

25 

300 

25 

rpatlprs 
per    store 

20 

Perhaps 
piece  out  of  every  lO  is 

MAIL 

IT'S  bad  enough  in  the  average  home,  but  it's  a  lot  worse  in  the  average  store. 
Broadsides,  folders,  brochures,  envelope  stuffers,  sales  letters — verilv  the 
flood-gates  are  open.  By  hundreds,  by  thousands  mailing  pieces  of  every  size, 
color  and  content  pour  in  on  buyers  and  executives,  to  pile  up  on  desks  or  get 
the  busyman's  rush  to  the  convenient  waste-basket. 

Here  and  there  in  the  litter  are  things  that  are  wanted.  Perhaps  one  piece  out 
of  every  ten  has  been  ordered,  paid  for  and  will  be  put  to  work.  These  rare  few 
we  call  directive  MAIL,  because  they  are  heeded  guides  to  better  business  action 

Every  issue  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  and  Merchant  Economist  is  directii.>(> 
MAIL.  When  your  advertising  argument  appears  as  part  of  the  merchant's  busi- 
ness paper,  he  is  readier  to  receive,  take  in,  hold  and  act  on  your  suggestion — he 
is,  if  your  product  and  proposition  fit  his  business.     If  not,  why  bother  him  at  all! 

Advertising  can't  do  all  your  selling,  but  don't  expect  your  salesmen  to  do  your 
advertising.  Be  sure  that  your  policies,  your  product  and  your  prices  are  geared 
to  the  merchandising  needs  of  the  public  and  its  pur- 
chasing agents,  then  tell  your  best  friends,  the  "best 
stores,"  all  about  it — by  way  of  the  Economist  Group. 
This  is  the  simple  and  successful  way  to  do  your  big- 
gest selling  job.  Tell  and  sell  the  merchant,  and  he'll 
tell  and  sell  the  millions. 


The  EC.OyOMIST  CROVP 
reaches  buyers  and  ex. 
erulives  in  more  than 
30.000    stores     in     10.000 

cities      and     foirns stores 

doing  75^0  oj  the  busi. 
ness  done  in  dry  floods 
and         department  store 

lines.       Ask    aid:     239    IT'. 

39lh    St..    ^e^c    York and 

principal    cities. 


The  Economist  Group 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST 
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The  Plight  of  Industrial  Designs 

By  John  Dashiell  Myers 


EVERY  manufacturer  and  dealer 
whose  products  involve  indus- 
trial designs,  no  matter  how 
simple  they  may  be,  has  a  vital  in- 
terest in  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  which  not  only  threatens 
the  development  of  industrial  art, 
but  may  seriously  embarrass  in- 
dustry and  possibly  very  seriously. 

The  substitution  of  copyright  for 
patent  protection  for  designs  and  the 
repeal  of  the  design  patent  laws  is 
the  basic  change  embodied  in  this 
legislation,  which  is  officially  known 
as  House  Bill  6249.  The"  change 
sounds  simple  enough,  but  owing  to 
the  fundamental  difference  between 
copyrights  and  patents,  its  effects  are 
far-reaching. 

The  degree  of  protection  afforded 
again.st  infringement,  for  instance, 
'vill  be  much  less  than  under  the 
present  patent  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
the  public  generally  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  endless 
litigation  under  copyrights  indis- 
criminately registered  for  designs 
which  are  not  now  entitled  to  pro- 
tection at  all,  such  as  those  lacking 
novelty  or  having  merely  a  trivial 
character. 

Taking  a  specific  example,  if  a 
manufacturer  developed  at  much  ex- 
pense a  distinctive  and  very  valuable 
industrial  design  and  obtained  a 
copyright  registration  for  it,  he 
would  be  unable  to  protect  his  design 
against  anyone  else  who  later,  in- 
dependently and  without  copying, 
produced  a  design  identical  with  his 
work.  Such  a  manufacturer  would 
have  to  share  his  market  with  the 
producers  of  the  later  design.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  will 
naturally  be  little  inducement  to 
manufacturers  to  spend  large  sums 
developing  distinctive  articles  only 
to  have  their  designs  duplicated  later 
by  competitors  who  would  share  in 
their  commercial  possibilities  with- 
out having  gone  to  any  equal  trouble 
or  expense. 

Should  such  a  manufacturer  seek 
protection  in  the  courts,  he  could  not 
obtain  relief  under  his  copyright  un- 
less his  competitor's  design  was  in 
fact  copied  from  his,  and  this  would 
present  an  obviously  difficult  point 
for  proof.  This  difficulty  is  not  now 
raised  at  all  as  the  test  of  infringe- 


ment under  the  design  patent  laws 
is  based  solely  on  substantial  resem- 
blance. If  one  design  resembles  an- 
other which  is  patented,  it  may  not 
be  manufactured,  used  or  sold 
without  infringing,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  a  copy  or  is  independent 
work. 

Another  far-reaching  effect  of  this 
proposed  change  will  be  that  it  will 
enable  copyright  monoplies  to  be 
created  in  designs  which  are  now 
the  property  of  any  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  use  them.  These  in- 
discriminate copyright  registrations 
will  present  a  wide  opportunity  for 
harassing  tactics  and  will  breed 
much  litigation. 

A  CONCERN  marketing  an  article 
of  a  particular  design  which  had 
been  common  property  for  many 
years  would'  be  open  to  attack  at  any 
time  under  a  copyright  registration 
which  could  be  readly  obtained  by 
another  for  an  identical,  or  substan- 
tially identical,  design.  Under  those 
circumstances,  there  would  be  no  in- 
fringement if  the  design  so  marketed 
had  not  been  copied  from  the  copy- 
righted work.  But  even  if  this  satis- 
factorily appeared  from  the  evidence 
and  the  concern  should  win,  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  litigation 
might  make  it  an  actual  loser  and 
the  victim  of  its  own  suit. 

Confusion  of  rights  and  conse- 
quent lawsuits  will  also  grow  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  change 
will  make  it  possible  for  different 
persons  to  secure  separate  copyright 
registrations  on  identical  designs. 
This  would  manifestly  be  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  one  first  pro- 
ducing such  a  design  and  copy- 
righting it.  He  and  his  trade  might 
be  confronted  at  any  time  with  wide 
spread  competition  developed  under 
a  later  copyright. 

The  situation  would  be  menacing 
enough  in  instances  where  the  design 
of  the  later  registration  was  jiro- 
duced  by  independent  work  and  with- 
out copying,  but  how  much  worse  it 
would  be  if  this  were  not  true.  Yet 
as  coi)yrights  are  registered  as  a 
matter  of  routine  and  without  ex- 
amination, the  door  will  be  open  for 
the  unscrupulous  readily  to  cloak 
tb°m«elves  with  copyright  registra- 


tion, and  the  way  of  the  pirate  will 
be  made  easier. 

"The  bars  will  be  let  down"  in 
other  ways  and  permit  the  copy- 
righting of  designs  of  a  trivial 
character,  and  many  others  which 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
patent.  This  is  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent standard  determining  the 
right  to  a  copyright,  as  distinguished 
from  a  patent,  and  the  different 
method  by  which  it  is  secured  for 
its  owner. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  proposed  change  is  to  avoid  the 
delay  involved  by  examination  in  se- 
curing design  patents.  It  is  claimed 
that  designs,  if  promptly  marketed, 
may  be  copied  by  competitors, 
cheapened,  and  their  value  destroyed 
before  patent  rights  can  be  obtained 
under  which  suit  can  be  brought 
and  contested. 

The  need,  if  any,  does  not  justify 
the  radical  departure  proposed.  The 
difficulty,  if  it  exists,  is  not  general, 
but  applies  only  to  particular  cases. 
Doubtless  relief  could  be  obtained 
by  appropriate  changes  in  the 
present  laws  or  their  administra- 
tion, but  even  now  patents  are 
promptly  granted  on  designs  which 
are  not  open  to  objection. 

CREATORS  of  designs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
patent  laws  will  scarcely  be  willing 
to  accept  a  monopoly  of  less  value,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  short  delay  in- 
volved in  examination.  Of  course, 
those  whose  designs  do  not  meet 
these  requirements  may  be  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  change;  not,  how- 
ever, because  of  merely  avoiding 
short  delay,  but  because  now  they 
are  not  entitled  to  any  kind  of  mon- 
opoly at  all.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
real  purpose  which  lies  back  of  this 
proposed  change  in  the  law. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  copy- 
right is  not  an  appropriate  form  of 
protection  for  industrial  designs,  be- 
cause it  has  l)eon  develojied  to  deal 
with  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In- 1 
dustrial  designs,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  the  useful  arts,  involve  ' 
conditions  of  a  different  kind  and 
which  are  more  analogous  to  those 
under  patents  than  under  copy-  ] 
rights. 
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A  National  Advertiser  Accepted  Our  Challenge! 
He  made  a  survey  of  his  own  and  found  that  — 

Advertising  in  Cleveland 

Newspapers  Does   Not    Influence 

Buying  in  Northern  Ohio 

Cities  and  Towns! 


206  grocers,  in  20  different  Northern  Ohio  towns,  were  interviewed  by  this  advertiser's  salesmen 
— 201  of  them  read  one  of  the  Cleveland  newspapers — 10  dealers  said  they  had  seen  this  man- 
ufacturer's advertising — 7  of  them  had  received  calls  for  the  merchandise  advertised !  Write 
for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  survey.     It  may  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  you ! 


This  Is  What  The 
Merchants  Say  — 

According  to  the  Sales  Manager  who  made  the  sur- 
vey, the  following  is  a  true  composite  of  the  feeling 
of  all  Northern  Ohio  merchants  interviewed : 

"I  have  no  objection  to  you  people  spending  your  money  in 
Cleveland  newspapers.  It  mates  no  difference  to  me  whether 
you  use  the  local  paper.  But  don't  talk  about  the  effect  of 
advertising  in  Cleveland  on  my  customers.  I  see  at  least 
100  advertising  portfolios  a  year.  I  have  had  Cleveland  news- 
paper circulations  in  Wellington  quoted  to  me  until  I  know 
them  by  heart.  Cleveland  newspapers  can  put  up  a  big  talk 
about  influencing  the  buying  of  my  customers — but  it's  all 
talk,  and  nothing  else.  I  deal  witli  my  jiatrons  every  day. 
They  are  my  neighbors  and  friends.  I've  got  a  lot  of  money 
tied  up  in  merchandise  I  bought  from  fast-talking  salesmen  on 
the  strength  of  Cleveland  newspaper  advertising.  But  I'm 
telling  you  that  the  people  of  Wellington  pay  little  attention 
to  Cleveland  advertising.  Maybe  the  department  stores  there 
get  a  little  good  out  of  Wellington  circulation,  but  I  doubt  if 
that  is  worth  anything  near  what  it  costs.  But  the  manufac- 
turer— well,  I'm  getting  so  sick  of  seeing  proofs  of  ads  to  run 
in    Cleveland   papers,    I    laugh    whenever    they    are    mentioned. 

"If  you  really  mean  that  you  want  to  help  me  sell  more  of 
your  goods,  then  do  your  advertising  and  saleswork  here  in 
Wellington.  But  don't  talk  about  how  much  money  you  are 
spending  in  Cleveland.  As  far  as  my  customers  and  your 
product  is  concerned,  Cleveland  might  just  as  well  be  10,000 
miles  away." 

THE  PRESS  IS  THE  FIRST 
ADVERTISING  BUY  IN  CLEVELAND ! 


Circulation 
is  in 

The  TRUE 
Cleveland  Market 

— that  territory  within  35  miles 
of  Cleveland  Public  Square.  The 
45  leading  Cleveland  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  devote  67  per  cent 
of  their  selling  effort  to  this  ter- 
ritory and  therein  derive  81.7  per 
cent  of  all  their  business.  96.1 
per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  22 
leading  Cleveland  retail  stores 
comes  from  the  same  area.  Editor 
and  Publisher,  The  Cleveland 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  The 
Cleveland  Press  AGREE  that 
this  territory  is  all  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  need  consider 
when  advertising  in  Cleveland 
newspapers. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


FIRST 

IN 

CLEVELAND! 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:—  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC., 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  410  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  LOS  ANGELES 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
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I  SERIOUSLY  question  this  state- 
ment by  E.  M.  Swasey  in  the  March 
29th  issue  of  his  always  interesting 
multigraphed  house-organ  which  peals 
the  praises  of  The  American  Weekly: 
"Advertising  would  die  a  natural  death 
if  it  were  not  for  advertising  solic- 
itors." 

I  don't  believe  it  would.  Probably 
many  of  those  whose  advertisements 
appear  in  the  public  prints  would  not 
be  there  were  it  not  for  the  skill  and 
persistence  of  our  brethren  the  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  representatives, 
and  the  salesmen  for  poster  and  street 
car  and  theater  program  advertising — 
and  the  newer  salesmen  of  the  ether. 
BUT — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  in  the  world  enough  men  born  with 
a  passion  for  advertising  to  make  a 
very  respectable  showing  in  the  adver- 
tising columns,  and  many  of  them 
would  be  shrewd  enough  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  for  space  if  there  were 
less  competition. 

I  doubt  if  old  Thomas  Doliber, 
founder  of  the  Mellin's  Food  Company, 
and  Walter  Baker  (if  it  was  Walter 
himself  who  started  Baker  advertis- 
ing), and  the  genius  behind  Royal 
Baking  Powder  in  the  early  days,  had 
to  be  coaxed  into  advertising.  And  I 
know  quite  a  number  of  current  ad- 
vertisers who  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  purchasing  white 
space  for  spreading  before  the  world 
the  news  of  their  businesses. 

As  further  evidence,  I  submit  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  my  local  community 
is  even  now  embarrassed  to  keep  a 
suitable  ratio  between  news  and  ad- 
vertising because,  practically  without 
any  solicitation,  more  copy  is  sub- 
mitted than  can  find  room  comfortably 
in  the  paper's  columns.  Merchants  and 
"foreign"  advertisers  alike  tender  their 
advertising  practically  without  solicita- 
tion, and  local  firms  double  and  treble 
their  space  without  so  much  as  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  paper's  publishers. 

So  I'm  not  so  sure  that  advertising 
is  "sold"  so  generally  and  "bought"  so 
seldom. 

— 8-pt— 

Oh,  for  a  bit  more  of  the  frankness 
of  the  1889  T.  B.  Raye  &  Co.  washing 
machine  advertisement  reproduced  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Adcrafter,  De- 
troit, which  reads: 

We  don't  believe  It's  necessary  to  adver- 
tise this  Washing  Machine  very  extensively. 
It  Isn't  every  one  that  can  use  this  ma- 
chine.    A  certain  amount  of  sensible  man- 


^odkins 


agement  is  necessary.  Those  who  have  the 
New  Era  Washer  are  highly  pleased  with 
it.  We  can  refer  you  to  many  in  Detroit 
who  would  not  be  without  it  at  five  times 
the  price.  It  saves  the  wear  (and  tear)  of 
clothes  on  the  wash  board,  and  it  saves 
half  the  time.  What  more  could  be  de- 
sired? 

— 8-pt— 

The  publishers  of  Time  have  worked 
out  a  clever  reminder  to  send  out  to 
slow-pay  subscribers.  Just  a  little  mul- 
tigraphed  slip  with  reasons  for  non- 
payment listed,  thus: 

Away  from  home 

Thought  it  paid 

Changed  address    

Bills  not  received  

Illness    

Bills  overlooked    

Pure  cussedness    

I  particularly  like  the  last  line.  It's 
so  darn  human. 

— 8-pt— 

This  advertisement,  which  I  clipped 
from  a  Boston  newspaper,  seems  to  me 
to  have  much  to  commend  it. 


Seldom  does  a  jewelry  store  get  far 
enough  from  the  wares  it  sells  to  relate 
them  to  life,  as  does  this  copy  which 
quotes  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
the  number  of  lost  letters  (interesting 
fact  in  itself  that  21,000,000  were  "lost" 


in  1924)  and  ties  up  to  the  store's  en- 
graving department,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  envelopes  be  engraved  with 
the  sender's  address  on  the  envelope. 

Attractive  to  the  eye,  too;  and  very 
printable  on  newspaper  stock. 

— 8-pt— 

Maybe  you  heard  Lynn  Sumner  read 
this  original  poem  of  his  at  the  A.  N.  A. 
meeting,  but  even  if  you  did,  you'll 
want  it  for  your  scrap-book: 

WHERE   THE   REST  BEGIN 
Twenty-eight    lines    dedicated    to    the    ad- 
vertiser  who    has    put    a    two-inch    piece    of 
copy  in  a  well-known  weekly — and  is  trying 
to  And   it. 

Up  in  the  front  with  Big  Bens  in  variety, 
Up    with    the    soap    that's    preferred    by 
society, 

Tested,  inspected,  approved  for  propriety, 
That's  where  a  tew  get  in. 

But  back  of  the  soniberest  Post  editorial, 
Deep    and    profound — a    fit    Franklin    me- 
morial ; 

Back  with  the  collar  ads.  tailored  tonsorial, 
That's  where  the  rest  begin. 

Back  of  the  can  with   the  bright  red   label, 
Back    of    the   beans    for    the    quick    lunch 
table, 

Back  of  the  Campbell  page,  dear  Mabel, 
That's  where  the  rest  begin. 

Back  of  Tom  llasson's  Sense  and  Nonsense, 
Back  with   the  schools  of  correspondence. 

Almost    back    to   the  table   of   contents, 
Thai's  where  the  rest  begin. 

Back  of  Octavus  Roy  Cohen's  coons. 

Back   with    the    Goodyear   and    Fisk   Bal- 
loons, 

Back  with  the  newest  Community  Spoons, 
That's  where  the  rest  begin. 

Back  with  Heinz  and  the  fifty-seven, 
.N'ear  oblivion — farther  from  Heaven, 

Back  about  page  say,  two  hundred  eleven. 
That's  where  the  rest  begin. 

Back  with  the  Boss's  pet  idea. 

Where  four  out  of  five  have  pyorrhea, 
Way  back  where  no  one  will  ever  see  ya". 

That's   where   the   rest   begin. 

— 8-pt— 

What  wnsdoni  in  this  simple  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard: "When  blocked  or  defeated  in  an 
enterprise  I  had  much  at  heart,  I  al- 
ways tui'ued  immediately  to  another 
field  of  work  where  progress  looked 
possible,  biding  my  time  for  a  chance 
to  resume  the  obstructed  road." 

I  wish  some  printer  with  the  ability 
to  express  philosophy  in  type  would  set 
this  beautifully  and  print  it  on  cards 
and  send  it  out  broadly  to  business  men. 
It  is  at  once  a  philosophy  of  life  and 
the  secret  of  making  progress. 
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How  141,000  Milwaukee 
Families  Buy— 


T 


HE  1926  Consumer  Analysis  of  the  Greater  Milwaukee  market,  in 
four  volumes,  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  This  fifth  annual  survey 
V^  is  compiled  from  questionnaires  per- 
sonally filled  by  housewives  repre- 
senting a  true  cross-section  of  all 
Greater  Milwaukee  families* 


Contents  of  the 

1926    Consumer   Analysis    of    the 

Greater  Mihvaukee  Market 


VOLUME  I 

Grocery  Products 

Baking    Powder  Dairy   Products 

Beverages  Desserts 

Breakfast    Foods  Flours 

Canned  Goods  Laundry   Soaps 

Cleansers  Toilet    Soaps 

Condiments 


Tobacco    Products 


Cigars 
Cigarettes 


Pipes 

Smoking  Tobaccos 


VOLUME  II 
Musical   Instruments 


Phonographs 

Pianos 

Miscellaneous 


Radios 

Radio    Accessories 


Automobiles 

Owners  by  Make  Operating    Costs 

VOLUME  III 
Toilet  Articles 


Cosmetics 
Hair    Nets 


Tooth    Brushes 
Tooth    Pastes 


Wearing  Apparel 


Corsets  and  Girdles 
Haberdashery 
Men's    Clothing 


Men's    Shoes 
Soles   and   Heels 


Ice    Machines 
Ironing    Machines 


Wash    Machines 


Paints 
Stains 


Building    Equipment 

Varnishes 


Pens    and    Pencils 

Fountain     Pens  Automatic    Pencils 

VOLUME  IV 

Household  Appliances 

Gas    Water    Heaters         Vacuum     Cleaners 


A  Thorough  Analysis  of 
Consumer  Buying   Habits 

The  data  compiled  for  the  com- 
modities listed  at  the  left  includes: 

1.  Brands  in  use. 

2.  Number  and  percentage  of  con- 
sumers using  each  brand. 

3.  Per  capita  consumption. 

4.  Total  volume. 

5.  Dealer  distribution. 

6.  Comparisons    with    all    previous 
surveys  made  since  1919. 

Copies  of  this  analysis  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest to  sales  and  advertising  executives  who 
have  not  already  received  the  volume  or 
volumes  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Write  at  once,  using  your  business  stationery. 
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The  New  American  Tempo 


[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    20  | 


ment  and  the  integrity  of  the  bor- 
rower have  actually  begun  to  be  less 
of  a  banking  hazard  than  whether 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  business 
can  accurately  judge  the  American 
tempo,  and  tell  the  direction  public 
interest  is  likely  to  take. 

This  applies  to  public  tastes,  to 
manufacturing  processes,  and  to 
marketing  methods.  Only  recently, 
in  addressing  the  Uptown  Bankers 
of  New  York,  0.  H.  Cheney,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Exchange- 
Pacific  National  Bank  said,  "Our 
knowledge  of  our  distribution  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  is  to  a  vital  degree 
antiquated,  and  it  is  that  because 
changes  have  been  coming  so  radi- 
cally and  so  rapidly.  This  is  a  ma- 
chine age,  and  we  have  come  to 
picture  distribution  also  as  a  ma- 
chine. Such  is  not 
the  case,  and  as  long 
as  we  think  of  it  in 
mechanical  terms  we 
shall  fail  to  under- 
stand it.  It  is  a  liv- 
ing thing — a  growing 
thing  —  hungry,  ac- 
tive, restless,  ever- 
changing.  It  has  not 
even  definite  parts 
with  definite  func- 
tions. Any  part  can 
attempt  to  assume 
any  function,  and 
protest  meetings,  law- 
suits, Government 
commission  investiga- 
tions,    municipal     or- 


dinances and  Federal  legislation  can    another  craze  like  bobbed  hair,  an- 
be  of  little   use.     The   functions  of    other  development  like  the  auto  bus, 


the  retailer,  the  wholesaler  and 
the  manufacturer  are  not  included 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  a  retailer  wants  to  assume  some 
functions  of  the  wholesaler,  if  a 
wholesaler  wants  to  assume  some 
functions  of  the  manufacturer  or 
if  a  manufacturer  wants  to  assume 
some  functions  of  a  retailer,  there 
is  no  law  which  can  stop  him  except 
the  inexorable  economic  laws  of  effi- 
ciency and  profit." 

Scores  of  business  men  who  five 
01  ten  years  ago  faced  no  problems 
outside  of  their  plants  and  oflfices 
are  today  secretly  or  openly  worried 
for  fear  something  will  happen  sud- 
denly— another  invention  like  radio. 


I 
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another  national  upheaval  like  pro- 
hibition— that  will  wipe  out  or  seri 
ously  cripple  their  businesses,  make 
costly  machinery  useless,  or  destroy 
the  monopoly  of  some  pet  patent, 
without  giving  them  time  to  turn 
around. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  crop  of 
business  geniuses  has  sprung  up— 
men  who,  with  nothing  much  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain,  have  caught 
the  new  tempo,  jumped  in  at  the  ^ 
right  time  to  capitalize  the  swing 
to  Florida,  the  acceptance  of  radio, 
the  short  skirt,  the  six-cylinder  com- 
plex, the  lure  of  the  lurid  in  litera- 
ture, the  breaking  down  of  the 
prejudice  against  Sunday  amuse- 
ments, the  public's  discovery  that  it 
could  have  its  1927 
luxuries  in  1925  on 
the  installment  plan. 
Other  developments 
are  going  to  open  up 
new  markets  with  a 
speed  that  will  prove 
fully  as  amazing.  As 
pointed  out  by  H.  A. 
Haring  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Advertising  & 
Selling,  the  coming 
of  electric  refrigera- 
tion is  going  to  open 
new  markets  for  per- 
ishables and  semi-per- 
ishables in  the  South 
where  refrigeration 
has     been      more     or 


1IH.H.I1I.I 


TIIK  aeroplane  stands  today  as  a  potent  promise  ol   a  revolutioni/.ed  iraiisportalioii  sysliin.  nali/.ini:  its 
uiost    sipiificanl    step    so   far   witli    tlic    estabiisliiiienl  of  tlic  trans-coiitiiu'iilal  air  mail.    .    .    .    W  ithin 
the  past   two  weeks  the   above   cheek,   flashed   across   the  ocean  by  radio  picturcfiram,  was  iionorcd  by  a 
\('W  York  bank.     Ten  years  a^'o  the  idea  of    snob    tbinps   would    have   been    ridiculed. 
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The   Kock  Island  Railroad  Enjoys    These  Advantages  Through  Photoplay 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youiifr,  wlio  are 
tyjiical  of  .550,000  frequent  and 
ardent  moving  picture  enthusi- 
asts— 


@  — glimpse  on  the  screen  scenes 
that  transport  them  in  fancy  to 
fascinating    far-off    places. 


@  The  pages  of  Photoplay,  read  in 
the  home,  give  rebirth  to  the 
yearnings  first  felt  in  the  theater. 


®  Rock  Island  advertising  in 
Photoplay  brings  vague  wishes 
to   definite   intentions. 


@  And  one  day  Mrs.  Young  passes 
the  ticket  office  where  she  gets 
the    literature    that    results    in — 


®  — the    happiest    of    endings — for 
her  and  the  railroad — the  trip. 


Moving  Pictures  DO  Move 


THEY  move  moving  picture  audi- 
ences to  new  longings. 

Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  moving 
picture  enthusiasts  catch  from  the 
screen  new  ideas  that  mould  their  lives ; 
of  how  to  dress  and  to  decorate  their 
homes;  of  new  motor  cars;  of  new 
places  to  visit — in  motor  cars,  or  by 
rail  or  steamship. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  finds  in 
the  Photoplay  audience  (outstandingly 
the  moving  picture  enthusiasts)  550.000 


people  especially  stirred  with  the  im- 
pulse to  see  new  scenes. 

They  regard  it,  of  course,  as  wholly 
logical  to  focus  these  desires  to  visit 
new  places  upon  those  beautiful  parts 
of  the  United  States  served  by  their 
road. 

Yoiir  advertising  in  Photoplay  may 
also  enjoy  a  succession  of  powerful 
sales-making  influences  which  may  be 
capitalized  to  your  very  great  advan- 
tage, too. 

]Mav  we  show  vou  how? 


221  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


Photoplay 

Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Publisher 
C.  W.  FULLER,  Advertising  Manager 

750   N.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago 


127  Federal  St.,  Boston 


^2 
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ANARY  yellow  catches  the  eye 
but  sedate,  Brewster  green 
gives  longer  service. 

P'H 

i'  Bold  assertions  and  glittering 

promises  lure  the  prospect  but 
sound  service,  painstaking  and 
consistent,  maintains  established 
connections. 

P-H 

More  than  halt  of  the  names  on 
the  Po"wers'House  client  list  reprc 
sent  connections  of  at  least  five 
years'  standing. 

ZTTM 

Po^vxrers  ^Hou.se 

Co. 


^dvertis  ing 


HANNA   BUILDING   f   -r    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Marsh  K,  Powers,  Prcs, 


Frank  Ii.  Houae,  Jr.,  V.  Pris.  6f  Giri.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Uiclcy,  .Scc'-v 


less  a  luxury  in  the  past.  The  coming- 
of  oil  burners  for  home  heating  may 
very  shortly  revolutionize  the  cellar  of 
the  .'American  home  and  make  a  whole 
new  floor  available  for  living,  and  in  so 
doing:  create  new  or  increased  markets 
for  furniture,  amusement  devices,  work 
shop  equipment,  etc.  Good  roads  are 
rapidly  spreading  the  population  over 
a  greater  area,  automatically  increas- 
ing the  market  for  the  automobile  and 
all  of  its  accessories,  as  well  as  creat- 
ing new  shopping  centers. 

AND  referring  to  shopping  centers, 
here  again  we  see  the  quickened 
tempo  of  America,  again  from  a  distri- 
bution angle.  A  few  years  ago,  if  a 
new  home  community  began  to  build  up, 
whether  town,  village,  suburb,  or  city 
neighborhood,  very  gradually  shops 
would  open  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  this  man  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  grocery  store,  another 
figured  he  could  make  a  living  with  a 
drug  store,  and  so  on,  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  community  was  com- 
pletely served  with  needs  and  knick- 
knacks.  Today  the  new  community  is 
likely  to  wake  up  most  any  morning  to 
find  that  overnight  it  has  acquired  a 
fairly  complete  shopping  center — a 
grocery  store,  a  meat  market,  a  drug 
store,  a  cigar  stand,  a  five-and-ten  cent 
emporium,  a  candy  shop,  and  even  a 
branch  bank — all  links  of  great  na- 
tional or  local  chains,  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness on  familiar  principles  in  stand- 
ardized establishments  selling  well- 
known  merchandise.  This  is  important 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the 
publics  forming  these  new  communities. 

We  will  better  understand  what 
America's  quickened  tempo  means,  and 
how  its  influence  may  be  anticipated, 
either  for  self -protection  or  for  profit, 
if  we  examine  briefly  its  underlying 
causes.  They  may  be  boiled  down  to  a 
few  terms : 

Invention 

Transportation 

Picturization 

The  World  War 

Availability 

Invention  is  responsible  for  radio, 
for  mechanical  refrigeration,  for  the 
oil  burner,  and  for  many  other  devices 
that  are  changing  national  habits  of 
life  and  thought,  and  speeding  up  the 
national  tempo. 

There  is  no  telling  where  invention 
will  stop  in  any  given  field,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell  in  what  direction  it 
will  lead  next.  But  enough  business 
men  have  lived  to  regret  that  they 
scott'ed  at  the  possibility  of  this  or  that 
invention  hurting  so  well  established  a 
business  as  theirs  that  there  is  now  no 
excuse  for  the  man  who  ignores  an  in- 
vention which  thi-eatcns  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  business.  If  he  makes 
refrigerators,  he  may  at  least  make 
them  so  that  they  will  i-eadily  accom- 
modate an  electric  or  gas  refrigerating 
unit.  If  he  is  in  the  steel  or  the  alumi- 
num business  he  may  at  least  start  his 
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^J  ¥^  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear 
1^ «  JD«  ing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer.  Each 
advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati  suburb  by  describ- 
ing the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of  that  suburb;  in 
each  advertisement,  too,  The  Enquirer's  coverage  of  the 
•  district  is  shown. 


1 


Mrs,  Oakley 


"Salt  of  the  Earth" 


I 


^N  a  quiet,  tree-bordered  street 
sits  a  homey  white  cottage 
Before  it  is  a  stretch  of  lawn ;  be- 
hind it,  a  plot  of  garden.  The 
lawn  is  kept  trim  and  velvety  by 
Mr.  Oakley :  the  garden  is  his  prov- 
ince, too.  But  the  garden  and  the 
lawn  and  the  house  between  were 
all  planned  by  Mrs.  Oakley — they 
are  essentials  in  her  scheme  of  life. 

For  Mrs.  Oakley  is  "salt  of  the 
earth"^ — a  "home  mother."  And 
she  keeps  her  house  strictly  mod- 
ern in  every  way.  Living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen — each  looks 
like  a  picture  from  "House  and 
Garden." 

Outside  her  home,  Mrs.  Oakley 
shows  this  same  modern,  progres- 
sive spirit.  Her  aid  and  opinion 
are  valued  by  her  church;  she  has 
an  important  part  in  every  civic 
drive.    She  is  a  woman  who  knows 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


New  York 


Chicago 


what  she  wants  and  gel':  what  she 
wants. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  she 
prefers  The  Enquirer.  It  brings 
her  the  news  and  shopping  infor- 
mation she  desires,  and  at  that 
morning  hour  when  she  has  time 
to  read  it.  This  "Enquirer-prefer- 
ence" is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  801  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered daily  to  the  1 ,073  residence 
buildings  in  Mrs.  Oakley's  com- 
munity. 

To  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  these 
facts  mean  this:  Every  day  Mrs. 
Oakley's  shopping  bills  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars  Every  day 
The  Enquirer  reaches  her  at  the 
very  hour  when  she  is  deciding 
how  and  where  she  will  spend 
these  thousands.  Help  her  de- 
cide in  your  favor — by  advertising 
in  The  Enquirer  ! 


THE  CINCINNATI  ^B  ENQUIRER 


'Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 


Stays  in 


the  h 


ome 
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Ready-To- Wear 
Ready-To-Wear 
Ready-To- Wear 

Women's 

Misses' 

Children's 

Ready-To-Wear 
Ready-To-Wear 
Ready-To-Wear 

and  nothing   else  but — 


That  is  the  field  served  by 


■kl^ 


and  served  well  with  a 

National  Circulation 

at  $6.00  a  year 

among   75  "^y     of  the  best 

Ready-to-Wear    Retailers 

Department  Stores, 

Drygoods  Stores, 

Specialty   Shops 

and   Resident   Buyers 

in   nearly   3,000 

cities  and  towns. 


if  your  client  makes  and  sells 
Ready-to-Wear — 
NUGENTS  is  the  one 
paper  he  can  use 
profitably — 
Every  Week 
in  Every  Month 
in  Every  Year. 

Published    by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  Inc. 

122  5    Broadway,    New   York 
Lackawanna    9150 


research  department  working  on  such 
a  metal  as  Edward  S.  Jordan  recently 
voiced  a  need  for:  "an  aluminum  alloy 
cheaper,  liRhter  and  better  than  steel"; 
or  he  may  anticipate  that  such  a  metal 
may  be  developed  and  lay  plans  to  pro- 
tect his  business  in  case  it  is.  If  he  is  a 
publisher  he  may  at  least  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  public  tendencies  and  reactions 
and  to  them  shape  his  publishing  plan.s. 
If  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  parts  or 
elements  or  fabricated  material  of  any 
kind,  he  may  at  least  avoid  the  fatal 
error  of  assuming  that  tomorrow's  de- 
mand will  be  the  same  as  today's.  In- 
deed he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  consider  that 
he  has  certain  equipment  and  certain 
skill  to  market,  and  study  con- 
stantly to  relate  them  to  changing  pub- 
lic needs  and  tastes.  If  he  does  not,  he 
may  some  day  find  himself  so  far  out 
of  step  with  the  American  tempo  as  to 
be  out  of  the  running  entirely! 

TRANSPORTATION— chiefly  over- 
land transportation  by  motor — has 
been  a  second  important  cause  of  the 
quickening  of  the  American  tempo. 
"Step  on  it"  is  more  than  motor  slang; 
it  is  expressive  of  a  new  American  at- 
titude: have  what  you  want,  do  what 
you  want  to  do,  be  where  you  want  to 
be — and  without  iraiting. 

The  broad  and  rapid  transmission  oE 
news  and  ideas  has  done  its  share  to 
speed  up  American  life,  but  it  was  not 
until  pictiirization  was  added  to  speed 
and  breadth  that  its  full  effect  on  the 
American  tempo  began  to  be  realized. 
Picturization  as  furnished  by  the 
movies,  by  the  picture  newspapers,  and 
by  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals 
both  of  mass  and  class  circulation. 

When  words  were  depended  upon  for 
telling  the  news  and  for  registering 
ideas  about  life  and  people  and  events 
and  merchandi.se,  the  public  was  slow 
to  take  up  with  the  new;  there  are  so 
few  word-minded  people.  But  with  the 
movie  news  reels  and  the  tabloid  pic- 
torials to  show  the  news,  and  the  movie 
plots  and  "sets"  to  shoir  the  back 
woods  how  the  city  lives,  and  the  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  illustrations  to 
shoic  what  the  aggressive  tenth  of  the 
population  is  doing  and  wearing  and 
eating,  an  overnight  response  is  not 
only  possible  but  seemingly  inevitable. 

As  Will  Hays  said  recently  in  a  talk 
at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club. 
"The  head  of  the  house  sees  a  new  kind 
of  golf  suit  in  the  movies  and  he  wants 
one.  The  housewife  sees  a  lamp  of  a 
new  design.  Perhaps  the  whole  family 
gets  a  new  idea  for  redecorating  and 
refurnishing  the  parlor  and  down  they 
go  to  the  dealers  to  ask  for  the  new 
stuff. 

"It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  boy  from 
any  small  western  town  could  be  picked 
out  the  moment  he  walked  on  the  cam- 
pus of  an  eastern  university.  Not  now. 
And  the  girls  who  come  East  to  school 
don't  have  to  be  taught  anything  about 
new  styles,  for  they  are  getting  their 
ideas  from  the  same  source  as  the 
eastern  girls — from  the  movies,  many 
of  which  are  shown  in  Indiana  only  a 
little  later  than  on  Broadwav. 


The  World  War  was  a  tremendous 
factor  in  accelerating  the  American 
tempo.  First  it  stretched  people's 
minds  to  accommodate  great  new  con- 
ceptions, and  then  it  threw  them  into 
high  gear  and  kept  them  running  at  a 
dizzy  speed  for  two  years — a  jazz  speed 
that  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  the  present  tempo,  for  it  has  never 
slowed  down  to  the  pre-war  speed. 

Also,  it  was  the  World  War  that  ac- 
celerated the  manufacturing  tempo  of 
America.  Not  merely  the  production 
rate,  but  the  basic  tempo  of  industry. 
Prior  to  the  War  a  manufacturer  made 
certain  kinds  of  things  in  his  factory. 
Over  a  period  of  years  he  might  add 
other  items,  and  even  venture  into  new 
fields  of  manufacturing  if  he  were 
more  imaginative  or  inventive  than  his 
fellows.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
War,  stove  factories  were  suddenly 
turned  into  ammunition  factories,  in- 
land boiler  foundries  and  bridge  plants 
made  ship  plates,  toilet  goods  labora- 
tories made  hospital  supplies,  and  al- 
most everybody  ended  by  making  some- 
thing out  of  the  usual.  This  experience 
opened  men's  minds  to  the  fact  that 
f.bout  the  only  limit  to  the  flexibility  of 
a  factory,  within  the  actual  physical 
limitations  of  the  plant  and  its  equip- 
ment, was  the  owner's  imagination. 
Presently  billiard  table  manufacturers 
were  making  phonographs;  auto  acces- 
sory plants  were  adding  radio  parts; 
gun  factories  were  rnaking  hard- 
ware; and  so  on,  all  through  industry. 
Today  it  is  the  exceptional  business 
that  hasn't  some  plan  for  a  new  prod- 
uct under  consideration  at  least. 

ALL  of  these  influences — invention, 
transportation,  picturization,  the 
world  war — would  have  less  business 
significance  and  smaller  possibilities 
from  a  marketing  standpoint  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fourth  factor — availability. 

The  increased  —  and  increasing  — 
availability  of  merchandise  has  ma- 
terially accelerated  the  tempo  of  Amer- 
ican merchandising,  just  as  quantity 
production  methods  and  the  lesson  of 
the  War  have  accelerated  the  tempo  of 
-American  manufacturing. 

The  chief  factors  that  have  brought 
this  about  are :  the  chain  store,  pene- 
trating as  it  now  does  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  "sticks"  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise; the  metamorphosis  of  the 
drug  store,  adding  evenings  and  Sun- 
days to  the  availability  of  hundreds  of 
items  of  merchandise,  not  only  in  shop- 
ping centers  but  in  residential  neigh- 
borhoods; the  automobile,  eliminating 
the  distance  between  the  home  and 
stores  of  all  kinds;  house-to-house  sell- 
ing, carrying  the  merchandise  right  to 
the  front  or  back  door;  magazine  shop- 
ping services,  bringing  the  avenue 
shops  to  the  interior  towns;  and  now, 
as  pointed  out  by  another  writer  in 
.Advertising  and  Selling,  the  roadside 
gasoline  station,  a  new  outlet  for  mer- 
chandise dotting  the  map  of  .A.merica 
perhaps  more  thickly  than   any  other. 

In  addition  to  these  physical  factors 
influencing  availability,  there  are  th<' 
price    and    terms     factors:     the    lower 
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IF  500  PEOPLE  MOVED  AWAY— 

YEAR  or  so  ago  50,000  people  moved  out  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.  A  serious  blow  to  the  city?  Not 
at  all.  They  were  squads  of  that  vast,  sad  corps  known 
as  "floating  population."  By  so  much  as  they  con- 
sumed the  plain  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  Bridgeport  retailers  and  realtors  miss  them. 
Otherwise,  business  goes  on  as  usual. 

Bridgeport  has  about  500  subscribers  to  The  Quality  Group 
magazines. 

What  if  those  500  should  move  away? 

Instantly  a  critical  civic  emergency  would  exist.  Industries,  banks 
and  commerce  would  be  compelled  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  new 
executives.  There  would  be  a  desperate  shortage  of  doctors  and 
dentists,  judges  and  lawyers.  Church  and  club  activities  would 
suffer  a  blight,  and  a  pall  would  spread  over  the  intellectual  visage 
of  the  area. 

The  compilers  of  the  Blue  Book  would  be  inconsolable  and  the 
Directory  of  Directors  would  be  obsolete.  Great  parcels  of  real 
estate  would  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  Bank  deposits  and  trade  in 
the  best  stores  would  drop  heavily. 

The  very  arterial  blood  of  the  city  would  have  been  drained. 

We  know  that  the  500  Quality  Group  subscribers  mean  exactly 
that  to  Bridgeport,  for  we  have  checked  them  over,  name  by  name, 
with  the  best  informed  local  merchants.  We  also  know  that  very 
few  of  them  will  move  away.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  THE 
Quality  Group  subscriber  that  he  does  not  float.  Wherever  he 
lives,  he  is  an  established  and  entrenched  factor  in  the  life  about 
him. 

In  Cincinnati  the  same  sort  of  checking  was  made.  Out  of  153 
subscribers  to  just  one  Ql'ALITY  Group  magazine,  a  local  merchant 
instantly  recognized  every  one  except  six,  and  declared  them  all  to 
be  good  prospects  for  costly  quality  products. 

If  you  could  show  everybody  in  the  United  States  through  your 
plant,  your  business  future  would  be  assured.  Suppose  you  should 
take  over  700,000  people  through  the  plant.  Would  you  go  out  on 
the  highway  and  herd  in  the  first  700,000  in  sight?  Would  you  not 
rather  pick  and  choose  your  700,000  by  inviting  from  each  city  and 
town  those  comparatively  few  who  are  incomparably  influential? 
That  is  precisely  the  function  of  THE  QUALITY  GROUP. 

Advertising  in  The  Quality  Group  is  next  to  thinking  matter. 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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The  Telephone  and  Better  Living 


Pictures  of  pre-telephonic  times  seem  quaint  today. 
In  the  streets  were  horses  and  mud-splashed  buggies, 
but  no  automobiles  and  no  smooth  pavements. 

Fifty  years  ago  homes  were  heated  by  stoves  and 
lighted  by  gas  or  kerosene  lamps.  There  was  no  domes- 
tic steam  heating  or  electric  lighting,  nor  were  there 
electric  motors  in  the  home.  Not  only  were  there  no 
telephones,  but  there  were  no  phonographs,  no  radio 
and  no  motion  pictures. 

The  telephone  permitted  the  separation  of  business 
office  from  factory  and  made  possible  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  widespread  activities  by  a  centralized 
organization.  It  changed  the  business  habits  of  the 
Nation. 

The  amazing  growth  of  the  country  in  the  past  fifty 
years  could  not  have  come  had  not  science  and  inven- 
tion supplied  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  business  man 
and  family  with  many  new  inventions,  great  and  small, 
for  saving  time  and  labor.  During  this  period  of  mar- 
velous industrial  progress,  the  telephone  had  its  part. 
It  has  established  its  own  usefulness  and  greatly  accel- 
erated the  development  of  the  industrial  arts  which 
have  contributed  so  much' to  better  living  conditions 
and  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
AND  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IM     ITS     SEMI-CENTENNIAL     YEAR     THE     BELL     SYSTEM     LOOKS     FOR- 
WARD     TO     CONTINUED     PROGRESS     IN     TELEPHONE     COMMUNICATION 


On^  Denne'tn 
Canadian  Adveit*c< 


nnot   efTwtlvely  plioe  your 
>-»    w     CanailUn    Advertldng     by     merely 
^'"t^/    crmsiiUlng  a  Neivgpaper  IJtrectory.      You 
tipp'!    an    AdvertlBlriK    AtGncy    familiar 

isltd  "on  the  ipot"  ojn'Ulloru.      Write 

rA- JDE  JJ^IE  C  company  Itdi 

Reford    Bldg.  TORONTO. 


Shoe   and   Leather    Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
lOC;^  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.       Member    ABP   nnri    ABC. 


Folded  Edge  Ducfcine  and  Fibre  Signs 

CJoth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithogra/>hed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Stlosmen  Winled 


prices  made  possible  by  simplification 
and  quantity  production  which  have 
made  six-cylinder  cars  and  radio  sets 
and  toilet  .soaps  and  hundreds  of  other 
commodities  and  specialties  available 
to  lower  salary  .stratas;  and  the  de- 
ferred payment  plan  already  referred 
to  which  has  still  further  increased  im- 
mediate availability. 

To  get  these  factors  (and  of  course 
there  are  others  such  as  the  airplane 
and  radio,  which  will  come  to  mind 
readily  enough)  clearly  organized  in 
our  minds  is  to  see  the  why  of  the  new 
American  tempo.  To  understand  the 
why  is  to  be  able  better  to  recognize — 
and  even  to  anticipate — further 
changes,  and  to  gage  their  probable 
effect  on  any  given  business.  This 
gaging  is  likely  to  be  the  big  problem 
of  the  future  both  in  manufacturing 
and  marketing. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  point  to  be 
borne  constantly  in  mind:  from  a  mar- 
keting standpoint  the  danger  in  trying 
the  sjTichronize  a  business  with  the 
present  American  tempo  lies  in  failing 
to  realize  that  the  public  tempo  of 
acceptance  of  a  new  idea  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  public  tempo  of  pio-chase  of 
the  product  or  service  that  idea  repre- 
sents. There  is  still  the  time  element 
to  be  figured  on,  and  the  same  old  need 
for  persistent  sales  and  advertising 
effort.  The  time  element  may  have 
been  shortened,  but  it  has  not  been 
abolished  as  a  marketing  factor;  nor 
have  the  bumps  and  turnings  been 
eliminated   from   the   road   to   market. 


Charles  C.  Green 
Aiivertising  .4ge^lc^',  Inc. 

Philadelphia  ofliee,  will  direct  adver- 
tising for  the  Silent  Sword  Automatic 
Oil  Burner,  marketed  by  the  Sword 
Burners,  Inc.,  same  city. 


Walter  E.  Brown 

Formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Billings-Chapin  Company, 
paint  manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  has 
become  associated  with  The  John  S. 
King  Company,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  that  city  as  production 
secretary. 


I 
I 


"Poller  Plant  Engineering" 

Announces  the  removal  of  its  offices 
to  52  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


I 


THE 

JEWELERS' 

CIRCULAR, 

New  1 

'ork,  has  for  many 

vears 

pub- 

llshcd 

more 

advertising 

than 

have 

seven 

other 

jewelry 

.jou 

rnals 

com- 

billed. 

O.  S.  Tyson  and  Company.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  the  business 
paper  advertising  of  the  Annual  Power 
Show  and  of  the  Chemical  Show  for 
the  International  E.xposition  Company, 
same  citv. 


Lakeside  Publishing  Company 

New  York,  publishers  of  The  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Revierv,  The 
American  Food  Journal  and  Food  and 
Health  Education,  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  offices  to  468  Fourth 
Avenue. 


K.  L.  Ilamman.  Advertising.  Inc. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  will  direct  advertis- 
ing for  the  Fageol  Motors  Company, 
same  city. 
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THE 


Condensed  Milk 
Evaporated  Milk 
Condensed  Coffee 


SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

The  Borden  Company,  Sole  Owner.  Est&blisKed  1857 

jlborden\ 


Malted  Milk  / 
Milk  Chocolate  \ 
Dry  Milk  Flakes    j 


New  York,   April   1,    1926 

Please  mark  reply  for  attention 

jjf     Stuart  Peabody 


350  Madison  Ave. 


Miss  Katharine  Clayberger, 
c/o  People's  Home  Journal, 
285  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


Dear  Miss  Clayberger: 

I  have  just  examined  carefully  the  material  you  are  send- 
ing out  to  the  mothers  of  small  children  among  the  readers 
of  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  and  J  want  to  tell  you  how  val- 
uable and  constructive  I  think  this  work  is. 

We  have  always  regarded  PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL  as  a  real 
Institution  -  something  more  than  a  periodical  magazine. 
We  have  come  to  this  opinion  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
response  we  have  got  from  our  ovoi  advertising  in  PEOPLE'S 
HOME.  JOURNAL  over  a  period  of  years.   It  occixrs  to  me  that 
work  such  as  The  Young  Mother's  Nursery  Class,  accovmts  for 
this  unusual  reader  confidence. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  this  effort  on  yo\ar  part 
to  improve  the  condition  of  babies  and  children  makes  PEOPLE'S 
HOME  JOURNAL  an  excellent  medium  for  advertising  our  ov/n  pro- 
duct, we  think  that  you  are  to  be  complimented  on  your  work 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BORDEN  SALES  COMPAN^  INC. 

Advertising  Manager.   * 

sp/evg 


PEOPLE'S  HQ 


950,000  Net  Paid 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN     INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Installing  Crime? 

IN  lieu  of  the  diseussions  about  the 
installment  method  of  buying  in  re- 
cent issues  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  news- 
paper story  of  the  kidnapping  of  a 
ten-year-old  girl  by  a  nineteen-year-old 
youth  bears  an  interesting  significance: 

"He  stated  today  that  he  was  buying  a 
Ford  sedan.  The  car  cost  some  $600,  and 
he  was  making  $18  a  week — but  youth 
will  be  served,  and  he  had  paid  all  but 
about  $l'Ofi.  But  the  $206  was  a  problem, 
so  he  went  to  the  movies  for  advice.  There, 
he  said,  he  saw  the  picturization  of  a  mag- 
nificentlj'  successful  and  profitable  kid- 
napping." 

Was  not  the  real  seed  of  this  crime 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
(who  paid  $154  down  and  $25.80  a 
month  thereafter,  and  who  was  earning 
a  salary  of  $18  per  week)  to  own  a 
Ford  sedan?  The  papers  themselves 
relate  later  on  that  there  was  neither 
a  woman  in  the  case  nor  a  pure  out  and 
out  desire  to  do  evil — he  merely  "wanted 
to  go  touring  in  his  Ford." 

It  is  true  that  the  installment  method 
enables  many  people  to  possess  things 
— good  things — they  would  not  other- 
wise think  of  buying.  But  there  is 
room  for  a  question  mark  over  a  sys- 
tem which  incites  a  person  to  an  own- 
ership which  is  economically  illegiti- 
mate— since,  because  the  cost  of  that 
ownership  is  greater  than  the  individ- 
ual's resources  can  afford,  the  result  is 
to  make  of  him  {as  in  the  case  cited) 
a  social  liability,  a  criminal. 

Paul  J,  Cardinal, 

The  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Chemical 
Works,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Standardization  for  Direct 
Mail 

THE  whole  trouble  in  the  direct  mail 
situation  boils  down  to  this  one 
thing:  If  you  want  to  use  display  ad- 
vertising, you  choose  your  agency  and 
get  down  to  business.  But  if  you  have 
direct  advertising  in  mind  as  a  supple- 
ment, you  are  confronted  with  an 
astounding  array  of  direct  mail  spe- 
cialists, letter  shops,  printers  who  have 
or  have  not  direct  advertising  depart- 
ments, direct  mail  services,  and  what 
have  you.  What's  the  result?  You 
finally  let  the  agency  decide,  and  the 
agency  sometimes  says:  "Thumbs 
down." 

A  howl  goes  up  in  the  direct  adver- 
tising quarters,  a  fracas  is  barely 
averted,  and  one  more  breach  is  made. 
Direct  advertising  is  not  on  the  stand. 
It  has  proved  itself.  Any  advertiser 
who  uses  the  mails  intelligently  will 
testify  in  its  behalf. 


The   solution   lies   in   standardization 

in  the  ranks  of  the  direct  advertising 

specialists,  or  the  installation  of  direct 

advertising   departments   in    agencies. 

Albert  R.  Dwyer, 

The  John  C.  Powers  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York. 

The  Advertising  Tool  Chest 

IF,  as  is  asserted,  direct  mail  adver- 
tising has  been  making  extravagant 
and  unwarranted  claims  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  forms  of  advertising, 
then  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  full,  frank  and  free  public  discussion 
of  the  matter. 

May  I  say,  however,  that  nearly 
every  branch  of  advertising  has  at  one 
time  or  another  been  guilty  of  arro- 
gating to  itself  all  the  virtues  and  of 
ascribing  to  other  forms  of  advertising 
all  the  failings. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  the  different 
forms  of  advertising  are  not  competi- 
tive, but  coordinate.  Many  times  I 
have  likened  advertising  mediums  to 
a  chest  of  tools,  each  tool  particularly 
fitted  for  a  certain  kind  of  work.  A 
screw  driver  will  not  take  the  place  of  a 
hammer,  but  this  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  screw  driver.  No  man  would  at- 
tempt to  build  a  house  with  just  one 
tool,  and  there  are  almost  no  adver- 
tising campaigns  that  do  not  require 
the  special  qualities  of  two  or  more 
advertising  tools.  One  of  the  tests  of 
an  advertising  craftsman  is  his  ability 
to  choose  wisely  the  tools  necessary  for 
the  job  and  then  to  use  them  skillfully. 
Jesse  H.  Neal, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Selling  with  the  Hammer 

ANYONE  with  as  deep-set  convic- 
tions as  the  writer  of  "Is  Direct 
Mail  Losing  Its  Directions"  should  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  come  out  in  the 
open  and  back  his  opinion  with  his 
name. 

Where  does  he  get  the  idea  that  di- 
rect mail  only  sells  itself  by  a  free  use 
of  the  hammer?  I  haven't  heard  such 
a  lot  of  that  "propaganda  fire<i  with 
sententious  statement,  etc.,  etc."  May- 
be it's  because  we  are  buried  down 
here  in  North  Carolina,  but  usually 
propaganda,  particularly  if  it's  of  a 
scurrilous  nature,  travels  to  the  by- 
ways and  hedges. 

Possibly  we  are  missing  a  good  bet 
by  not  adopting  that  method  of  selling 
our    services,    but    frankly   we    haven't 


as  yet  found  it  necessary.  And  until 
we  are  convinced  of  the  ineffectuality 
of  the  horn  we  won't  take  up  the  ham- 
mer. 

Give   Homer  Buckley  or  Oren  Arbo- 
gust  a  chance  to  take  a  crack  at  this 
"prominent   reader."     Either   of   them, 
as    well    as    a   dozen    others    we    know 
could   make  his  arguments  look  like  a 
machine  gun  target  after  an  hour's  fire. 
F.  QuiNBY  Smith, 
Bennett-Williams  Co., 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Direct  Mail  Is  Antagonistic ! 

DIRECT  mail  is  antagonistic  to 
other  forms  of  advertising  and  it 
is  not  a  battle  of  the  future  but  one 
of  the  present.  Shall  direct  mail  sit 
by  while  publications  brand  it  as  "rub- 
bish cluttering  up  the  mail  boxes"  or 
shall  it  produce  its  record  of  perform- 
ance and  drag  forth  from  behind  its 
smug  veil  of  superficiality  and  bun- 
combe those  self-crowned  kings  of  pub- 
licity who  think  only  in  terins  of  white 
space,  commissions  and  'hope  to  good- 
ness it  will  pan  out  right'  "? 

Direct  mail !  The  only  form  of  ad- 
vertising where  it  is  possible  to  fore- 
tell results.  Direct  mail!  The  only 
form  of  advertising  to  the  classes.  Di- 
rect mail!  The  only  advertising  di- 
vested of  the  fluent  generalities  of 
mass  publicity.  The  one  form  of  ad- 
vertising that  is  indispensable  in  any 
well-balanced,  planned-for-results  cam-j 
paign  to  sell  anything. 

When   an   advertiser   appropriates 
half    million    for    national    advertising 
and  the  campaign  falls  flat,  he'll  just' 
change  agencies  and  go  to  it  again. 

But — just  let  him  spend  only  two 
per  cent  of  that  sum  in  direct  mail 
and  if  that  fails  to  produce  then  he's 
ready  to  shout  to  the  world  that  direct 
mail  is  no  earthly  good. 

It's  the  agencies  and  the  publications 
that   have   produced   such    a   frame   of 
mind  in   our  prospects.     They   haven't 
hesitated  to  damn  us  up  and  down  be- 
cause we've  taken  away  a  little  of  what 
they  covet  for  their  own.     Thus,  while 
it  would  be  nice  just  to  turn  the  other 
cheek,   we've   learned   better,   for   we're 
just  as  liable  to  get  smacked  again  by 
the  organized   cohorts  of   15  per  cent. 
E.  J.   Shirmay, 
Manager,   AdvertisiNg   Dieisian,       H 
The    Letter    Specialty   Co.,         V 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Yes,  Direct  Mail  is  antagonistic — an- 
tagonistic as  truth  is  to  falsehood;  as 
antagonistic  as  facts  are  to  fancies. 
Direct  Mail  is  fast  forgetting  pacifism. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  militant. 


i 
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lellins  to  the  homes 


and  of  tomorrow 


THE  advertising  of  today  has  a 
double  job.     It  must  help  you 
sell  not  only  to  the  homes  of 
today,  but  also  to  the  homes  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  accomplishing  this  double  result, 
the  complete  family  interest  main- 
tained by  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
is  an  important  help  to  you.  For,  in 
addition  to  its  demonstrated  power 
in  selling  to  the  homes  of  today, 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  exerts  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  home- 
builders  of  tomorrow. 

An  illustration  of  this 
influence  is  found  in 
the  following  quota- 
tion from  an  article  by 
Louise  Perry,  a  high 
school  student  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  It  shows 
the  interest  which 
Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  holds  for  the 
younger  members  of 
the  family — the  home- 
builders   of  tomorrow. 


A  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens from  Thomas  Perry, 
a  subso'iher  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  enclosed  an 
article  written  by  his  17- 
y ear-old  daughter^  Louise. 

Members  of  her  high- 
school  English  class  were 
asked  to  write  about  any 
magazine.  She  selected 
Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens as  the  most  interest- 
ing subject  for  such  an 
article. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Perry  for  sending  us  the 
articlCj  and  to  Miss  Peii'y 
for  permissicm  to  quote 
from   it   here. 


"Better  Homes  and  Gardens  shows 
how  to  build  and  how  to  enjoy 
homes.  Since  we  spend  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  time  in  our  homes, 
there  is  every  reason  to  make  them 
as  beautiful  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. To  have  a  pleasant  outlook 
on  a  lawn  well  bordered  with  shrub- 
bery makes  it  easier  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant outlook  on  life." 

Miss  Perry  is  17.  Some  day  she  will 
be  general  manager  of  a  home.  It 
is  still  a  "castle  in  the 
air,"  to  use  her  own 
words.  But  already  she 
is  deciding  how  to 
build  it,  how  to  land- 
scape it,  how  to  fur- 
nish it. 

She  is  going  to  have  a 
home  that  will  provide 
a  pleasant  outlook  on 
life.  Let  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  make  a 
place  in  that  home  for 
your  products. 


700,000  NET  PAI 


RETTEK  HOMES 

^^^  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Jan-       FeB.      Mar.      Apr.      May     June     July     Au^.     Sept. 


Gross  Sales  of  The  Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  AssnAovVdZ^. 


Time 


Is  Harvest  Time 


Pasture 

Milk  Checks  Are  Biggest;  Expenses  Lowest 

A  glance  at  the  graph  above  will  show  you  that  the 
Eastern  dairyman  received  his  largest  milk  checks  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July.  These  are  the  months  when 
the  cows  are  grazing  in  green  pastures;  and  feed  bills  are  almost 
forgotten. 

Shrewd  advertisers  drive  hardest  when  the  dairyman 
has  the  largest  income  and  the  smallest  necessary  outgo.  It  is 
then  that  the  chances  are  greatest  of  diverting  a  part  of  his 
income  to  your  product. 

Your  chances  will  be  further  improved  if  you  use  the 
medium  in  which  he  has  greater  confidence — the  dairy  paper 
that  is  farmer'owned. 

Careful  analysis  shows  that  by  using  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  and  one  general  farm  paper  you  can  effectively 
cover  the  "New  York  City  Milk  Shed"  at  lea^  co^  and  with 
lea^  duplication. 

A   request  will  brinii  Sample   Copy  and  Rale   Card 


This  Map  shows  Area 

which     supplies  New 

York    City    with  fluid 
milk. 


&Thc  . 
Dairy  \ 
Paper  ' 

\      of  Me 

New  \brk  City/ 
MilkShcdM 


DAIRYMEN'S 


News 


New    York 

120    W     't2nd    Street 

F.    M.    Tlbbltts.    Bus.    Mgr. 

0     E.    Everett.    Adv     Mor. 

Ptione    Wisconsin    (3081 


ChlcJigo 
10    S.    La   Salle    Street 

John    D.    Ross 
Phone    State    3G52 


Ned  Ludd's  Revenge 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

make  yesterday's  luxuries  today's 
necessities.  With  20,000,000  motor 
cars,  $100,000,000-a-year  golf  clubs, 
80,000,000,000  -  a  -  year  cigarettes 
against  them,  staple  products  give 
way. 

Intensive  methods  and  foreign 
competition  will  lower  raw  mater- 
ials. Competition  between  producing 
machines  will  lower  retail  prices; 
rival  distribution  systems  will  lower 
retail  prices.  Therein  lie.s  the  one 
brilliant  consolation  for  those  trained 
down  for  the  fight:  New  and  unex- 
pectedly greater  markets  will  open 
exactly  as  new  prices  permit. 

The  electrician's  helper  who  made 
$2.80  a  day  in  1914  now  gets  $12.00. 
Cost  of  living  dropped  a  third  from 
its  1920  peak;  while  builders'  wages 
in  New  York  went  up  a  fifth.  There 
was  loose  talk  after  the  War  of 
"liquidating  wages."  But  today  our 
employers,  loaded  down  with  labor 
saving  machinery,  durst  not  touch  a 
penny  wage.  The  Luddites  win.  They 
are  the  gee.se  that  eat  the  golden 
eggs! 


John   Jay  Mossier 

For  three  years  assistant  advertising 
and  publicity  manager  of  the  Security 
Tru.st  &  Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  previous  to  that  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Broadway 
Department  Store,  same  city,  has 
joined  the  firm  of  Emil  Brisacher  & 
Staff,  San  Francisco  advertising  agency, 
as  assistant  chief  of  the  copy  depart- 
ment. 


Lyon  Advertising  Agency.  Inc. 

New  York,  announce  the  removal  of 
their  offices  from  the  Times  Building  to 
270  Madison  Avenue. 


Callender-Siilliran  /V<'.v.s.  Inc. 

Chicago,  publishers  of  Sporting 
Goods  Journal  and  Motorcycling  (in- 
cluding the  Hiciicling  Tr()?-/f?)  have 
moved  their  offices  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  parent  corporation,  the  Trade- 
press  Publishin,i;-  Corporation,  at  ,^42 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  W.  D. 
Callender  continues  as  president  of 
both  corporations.  William  Botho 
Mayor,  formerly  .-^ecrctai'y,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  to  succeed  T.  J. 
Sullivan,  retired.  Charles  O.  Nelson 
succeeds  Mr.  Mayor  as  secretary.  The 
two  corporations  will  continue  to  con- 
duct their  affairs  separately  as  in  the 
past. 


I  liner  (j.  Slacv 

Recently  with  The  Kalkhoff  Co.,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  organization  of 
Carl  Percy,  Inc.,  producers  of  window 
displays,  same  city,  in  a  creative  and 
contact  capacity. 
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Announcement 

THE  BUTTERICK 
COMPANY 

announces  the  election  of 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

and 

S.  R.  Latshaw 

as  President  of  the  Corporation 


Ci> 


The  Butterick  Company 

Butterick  Building 
New  York 


April  21,  1926 
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The  Outstanding 

Hospital  Editor 

Matthew  O.  Foley,  Editor  of  HOSPITAL  MANAGEMENT, 
is  the  outstanding  editor  of  the  hospital  field.  He  is  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  constructive  editorial  service  and  for  his 
definite  contributions  to  hospital  progress. 

Mr.  Foley  originated  National  Hospital  Day.  which  is  cele- 
brated each  year  on  May  12,  the  birthday  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, by  nearly  5000  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

No  publication  is  a  better  advertising  medium  than  its  edi- 
torial service  indicates.  That  is  why  advertisers  who  want 
hospital  prestige  advertise  in  the  medium  of  accepted  editorial 
leadership. 

Hospital  Management 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
Member  Audit   Bureau  of  Circulations 


537  S.  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO 


Inside  Facts  on  vSelling 
in  Europe 

J.  CKorgc  Krcdcrick.  President  of  the 
Bourse,  has  just  come  back  from  a  Euro- 
pean trip,  analyzing  the  best  methods  of 
rapidly  devclopinK  trade  for  American 
goods.  He  has  also  established  European 
research   offices. 

It  will  thorouRhly  well  pay  to  secure  the 
Bourse's   reports   on   export. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  Wesi  37lli  Si.,         >«-w  York  City 

Tel.:   WiBconsin   5067 

In   London,   representftd   by    Buslnus   Retearoh 

$ervlc«$.    Aldwych    House.    Strand 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

iB  the  best  In  lU  field.  Ask  any  user.  Surrlles 
valuable  Informal  Ion  on  more  (han  8.000  ail- 
vertlsers.     Write  for  data  and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Inrorporated 

15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

1<     W.    Ferrel.  Manacfr 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.    C.  Est.    1876  A.    B.    P. 

50     YetwB    of    Srrviec    In     ik^    .■irrhiterlural 

Profettion    and    lt»    Ro»ull* 

Tmk    .\MKiEir,vN     .\urniTKrT    nuinltors    amnnR     Its 

rc'BuiTs     srveral     wlio     Iinvp     ln-cn     continuous     sub- 

scrlbiTs   for  half   n  century  and  Us   averace  renewal 

for    a    [lorlwl   of  years    Is   over   'I'^'r. 

VVlu-n    mnslilerlnc    tlio    ruHlvatlon    of    this    markot 

write   for    Infoiiiiation    and    tlio    complete    service    we 

ri'ii'liT. 

239  West  39th  St.  New  York 


How  Many  American 
Languages? 

[continued  from  page  401 

come  a  retail  advertising  man,  he  may 
indulge  his  weakness  for  writing  an 
American  language.  In  the  meantime, 
he  must  write  English. 

While  his  mind  is  going  through  all 
that  torture,  his  reading  of  retail  ad- 
vertisements is  narrowing  down  to  a 
few  typical  writers,  one  in  each  im- 
portant section  of  the  country.  And 
he  makes  his  discovery.  Each  seems  to 
write  the  language  of  America,  yet 
each  writes  differently. 

There  is  not  one  American  language. 
There  are   many   American  languages. 

His  mind  begins  to  race.  The  com- 
modity to  be  sold  to  the  classes  ought 
to  be  written  about  in  English.  The 
article  to  be  marketed  to  the  instal- 
ment trade  ought  to  be  written  about 
in  the  American  languages.  Obviously, 
it  cannot  be  efficiently  done  through 
the  publications  with  millions  of  cir- 
culation each.  Southern  California 
excuses  a  cover  illustration  showing 
a  snow  scene,  but  Virginia  will  not  for- 
give an  advertisement  glorifying  the 
great  Republican   President. 

THE  use  of  the  nationally  circulated 
publications  becomes  for  many  cam- 
paigns one  of  background.  The  down- 
to-brass-tacks  advertising  that  is  sup- 
posed to  get-the-business  will  become 
seetionalized.  Sectional  advertising  is 
no  new  thing,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  describe  its  mechanics  here.  The 
application  of  sectional  advertising  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  local  langruage 
is  new  and  will  come  in  for  considerable 
thought. 

Even  though  you  may  think  we  are 
driving  at  the  plan  of  having  advertis- 
ing writers  located  in  each  of  the  ter- 
ritories to  be  covered,  that  is  not  what 
we  mean  at  all.  A  study  even  from 
a  distance,  of  local  habits  and  local 
traditions,  will  make  it  possible  for  an 
advertising  writer  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  local  unpopularity. 

A  very  little  study  would  have  kept 
an  advertising  writer  from  telling  us 
Democratic  but  nevertheless  patriotic 
Baltimoreans  that  we  must  eat  Blah 
Bread  in  order  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Southland.  One  look  at  a 
Denver  newspaper  stock  market  page 
would  have  kept  another  fellow's  work 
from  being  ineffective  because  of  his 
salutation,  "You  red-blooded  men  of 
the  great  reaches  of  the  Old  West." 
Reading  one  Elsie  Singmaster  story 
would  have  kept  still  another  advertis- 
ing writer's  effort  from  being  wasted  in 
southern  Pennsylvania,  in  an  adver- 
tisement that  didn't  leave  it  to  the 
imagination  that  she  wore  them. 

Every  national  advertiser  who  dis- 
tributes his  product  through  retailers 
knows  of  the  use  of  sectional  advertis- 
ing (the  retailer's  local  advertising  of 
the  national  advertiser's  product)  for 
purposes   of  localization.     Which  is  to 
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roLun?RiA 

The     Largest     Catholic     "Siagazine    in    the    World 


COLUMBIA  has  been  assigned  an  impor- 
tant part  in  making  the  name  of  IngersoU 
one  of  the  best  known  of  all  trade-marks. 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  IngersoU 
Watch  Co.,  Inc.  will  share  in  the  respon- 
siveness of  our  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  readers.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
IngersoU  advertisements  will  appear  on 
COLUMBIA  back  covers  in  color. 

Like  many  other  national  advertisers,  the 
IngersoU  Watch  Co.,  Inc.,  recognizes  in 
COLUMBIA  an  opportunity  to  reach  a 
vast  number  of  potential  buyers  with 
marked  economy  and  eflFectiveness. 


Retvims  from  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  subscribers  show  that  COLUMBIA 
has  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion readers,  grouped  thus: — 


Men 
Women 
Boys  under  18 
Girls  under  18 


1,211,908 

1,060,420 

249,980 

244,336 


TOTAL    2,766,644 


The  Knights 

of 

Columbus 

Publish,   print  and  circulaU  COLLfMBIA    from 
their  own  |>rinting  plant  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


757,443 


A.  B.C. 
Audit 


Eaatem    Office 

D.    J.    Gillespie,    Adv.    Dir. 

25  W.  43rd  St. 

New   York 


WMIern   Office 
F.    Jenkins.    Western    Mgr. 
134  S.   La  Snlle  St. 
Chicago 
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GAS  STATION  TOPICS 

*'The  ISational  Filling  Station  Magazine^' 
W  ishes  to  Announce 

tliat  beginning  May  1,  1926,  Glenn  W.  Sutton  will  be- 
come Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
publication.  New  offices  have  been  opened  at  250 
Park  Avenue,  Postum  Building. 

Mr.  Sutton  comes  to  Gas  Station  Topics  with  a 
broad  and  unusual  experience  in  publishing  and  in  the 
oil  industry.  For  five  years  he  has  been  president  of 
Petroleum  Age,  an  oil  trade  paper  covering  producing, 
refining,  and  marketing  branches  of  the  oil  industry. 

Gas  Station  Topics  will  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance  and  management  of  Fill- 
ing and  Service  Stations.  It  will  competently  cover 
merchandising  and  selling  activities  at  such  stations 
with  the  aim  of  opening  a  brand  new  outlet  for  manu- 
facturers wishing  to  use  this  channel  of  retail  dis- 
tribution. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  equipment  and 
accessories  used  or  sold  at  Filling  or  Service  Stations 
will  also  find  Gas  Station  Topics  a  medium  of  unusual 
merit  in  presenting  their  products  to  Large  Buyers 
who  have  never  before  been  readers  of  oil  industry 
publications. 

The  editorial  management  is  under  the  direction  of 
Ale.x  A.  McCurdy,  former  editor  of  the  Oil  Trade 
Journal,  who  has  been  engaged  in  editorial  work  for 
many  years  as  the  editor  of  Oil  Trade  and  financial 
publications  and  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

CiYculation,  25,000 

Advertising  rates  upon  application 

GAS  STATION  TOPICS 

Suite  410-411,  250  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephones:  Vanderbill  .3089,  Murray  Hill  .'5980 


say,  for  purposes  'of  talking  an  Ameri- 
can language.     The  national  advertiser] 
in  his  great  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 
zine  advertising   campaigns   glories    inl 
his   generalities.      Each    individual    re-  J 
taller  of  his   product,  getting  down  toj 
details,   talks    in    the    language   of    his' 
neighborhood,    and    gives    the    national 
advertiser  the  benefit  of  the  American 
languages. 

But  that's  where  a  national  adver- 
tiser's name  frequently  comes  in  for 
many  and  contradictory  uses.  So  why 
isn't  the  sectional  pail  of  a  national 
advertiser's  campaign  planned  by  the 
national  advertiser  himself?  The  usual 
dealer-help  campaign  furnishes  a  con- 
venient beginning. 

This  is  what  the  national  advertiser 
is  coming  to:  A  national  campaign,  in 
the  great  magazines,  giving  advertise- 
ment to  names,  trademarks  and  general 
policies,  and  written  in  English.  A 
series  of  sectional  campaigns,  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  mails,  outdoor  and 
other  local  media,  giving  facts  and  ar- 
guments, and  written  in  the  American 
languages. 


A.  U  .  Shan-  Company 

Chicago,  announce  the  removal  on 
April  22  of  the  Eastern  office  of  Sys- 
tem to  new  quarters  in  the  No.  1  Park 
Avenue  Building,  New  York.  Also  lo- 
cated there  are  the  Book  Department 
of  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company  and  the 
Eastern  advertising  offices  of  Factory 
and  Industrial  Merchandising. 


Klaii-l'nn    Pietcrsom-Dunlap-Young- 
green.  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  The  Mixermobile  Company,  same 
city. 

Honimann,  Tarrher  &  Cornell,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising counsel  for  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  Linen  Damask  Guild,  Inc.,  a 
new  organization  which  will  direct  a 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  for 
thirty  of  the  leading  Irish  and  Scottish 
manufacturers  of .  linen  damask  table 
cloths  and  napkins.  William  J.  Pugh  of 
McCrum,  Watson  &  Mercer  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Guild,  and  Alfred  T. 
Brown,  previously  director  of  advertis- 
ing for  Ireland  Brothers,  will  be  direc- 
tor of  advertising.  The  Guild  has  es- 
tablished its  headquarters  at  260  West 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Col.  George  Henry  Ham 

For  thirty-five  years  head  of  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  died  in  Montreal  on 
April  16th.  He  was  one  of  the  veteran 
new^spaper  men  of  the  Dominion,  hav- 
ing served  on  The  Chronicle  of  Whitby, 
Ont. ;  The  Free  Press,  The  Tribune  and 
The  Times,  and  as  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Nor'Wester  of  Winnipeg.  He  was 
the  author  of  "The  New  West"  and 
other  works. 


Fred  D.  Stevens 

Utica,  N.  Y'.,  will  direct  the  advertis- 
ing for  Divine  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company,  same  city,  makers  of  canvas 
cushion  wheels  and  buffing,  polishing 
and  grinding  wheels. 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  One 


Issued  by  Rav  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  Tork 


There's  a  Time  to  Rush  and  a 
Time  to  Smoke 

WHEN  we  contemplate  therash  way  in  which 
many  manufacturers  rush  into  prin  t,  with 
halt-baked  plans  for  getting  distribution  and 
turning  interest  into  sales,  we  are  reminded,  by 
contrast,  of  the  great-grandfather  of  Deidrich 
Knickerbocker  whom  Herbert  Quick  tells 
about  so  entertainingly  in  his  latest  book. 

It  seems  that  on  taking  the  contract  to  build 
a  church  in  Rotterdam,  the  old  gentleman  took 
three  months  of  smoking  for  pure  consideration 
of  the  work;  then  three  more  in  knocking  his 
head  and  breaking  his  pipe  against  every 
church  on  a  circuitous  journey  from  Rotter- 
dam through  Amsterdam,  Deltt,  Haarlem, 
Leyden  and  The  Hague  and  back  to  Rotter- 
dam; then  three  more  in  walking  and  navigat- 
ing and  climbing  to  attain  coigns  of  vantage 
for  contemplating  the  site  of  the  still  unbuilt 
church. 

At  last,  having  smoked  three  hundredweight 
of  tobacco,  and  traveled  and  thought  and  con- 
templated tor  tull  twelve  months,  and  having 
filled  the  good  Rotterdammers  with  the  fidgets, 
he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  five  pairs  of  breeches 
and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  great  historian  of  New  Amsterdam, 
when  completed,  this  church  was  so  conveni- 
ently constructed  that  all  the  zealous  Chris- 
tians of  Rotterdam  preferred  it  to  any  other 
in  the  city. 

Cio         tj         tj 

The  tempo  ol  advertising  is  necessarily  fast. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  our  conviction  that  speed 
has  come  to  be  too  much  a  habit.  There's  a 
time  for  rushing  and  a  time  for  smoking,  and 
it  a  little  more  smoking  were  done  first  there 
would  be  less  need  for  rushing — and  less  waste. 


'■''Namby-Pamby  Stuff" 

SOMETIMES  when  our  "follow-through"  work 
for  a  client  leads  us  into  such  a  maze  of 
detail  that  we  begin  to  wonder  if  we  are  doing 
anything  better  than  clerical  work,  there  comes 
to  us  that  sage  observation  by  George  Arliss  in 
Collier  s:  "It  is  the  namby-pamby  stuff  that 
shows  the  real  value  of  an  actor  or  an  actress. 
The  big  emotional  scenes  are,  as  a  rule,  com- 
paratively easy  to  play.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
they  play  themselves." 

Isn't  it  very  much  the  same  in  advertising? 

Stuttering  Salesmen 

IT  WAS  John  Ruskin  who  wrote,  "He  who  has 
truth  in  his  heart  .need  never  fear  the  want 
of  persuasion  on  his  tongue."  This  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  remark  Frank  Braucher,  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  made  to  us  one 
morning.  We  were  talking  about  salesmen,  and 
he  said,  as  respecting  his  own  company's  sales 
staff,  "I  never  worry  about  what  will  come  out 
of  their  mouths  if  they  have  the  right  thing  in 
their  hearts.  They  could  stutter  and  still  sell!" 

On  Ordering  From  the  Left 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  nearly  every  business 
man's  life  when  he  makes  the  discovery 
that  in  the  interest  of  his  general  well-being 
and  his  success,  he  should  order  what  he  wants 
from  life,  instead  of  fitting  himself  into  the 
table  d'hote  conception  of  other  men's  minds. 
If  it  is  luncheon  he  is  ordering,  he  ignores  the 
row  of  prices  down  the  right  side  of  the  menu 
and  orders  from  the  left  what  appeals  to  him 
as  being  tasty  and  nourishing  and  appropriate 
to  his  mood,  his  digestion,  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  Or,  better  yet,  he  ignores  the  menu 
and  simply  tells  the  waiter  what  he  wants. 
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whether  it  be  ;i  howl  ot  haU-and-halt  and  gra- 
ham crackers,  or  ten-apoie  goute  cTor. 

It  it  is  a  suit  he  is  ordering  at  his  tailor's,  he 
looks  at  materials  first  and  price  afterward, 
knowing  that  the  cheapest  suit  he  can  buy  will 
be  the  one  that  will  add  most  to  his  personal 
appearance  and  reflect  success. 

And  so  with  the  books  in  which  he  is  to  in- 
vest his  most  precious  possession — his  time; 
and  the  plays  he  selects  to  see,  and  the  maga- 
zines he  selects  to  read:  he  orders  not  from  the 
right  on  price  or  convention,  but  from  the  left 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  knows  he  needs  in  order 
to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 

So  ordering,  he  nearly  always  finds  that  costs 
have  a  way  of  evening  up,  one  with  another,  so 
that  in  the  end  he  comes  out  better  than  the 
man  who  habitually  considers  cost  first. 

&5  S,  is 

We  are  sh~ongly  of  the  opinioji  that  this  same 
philosophy  applies  to  the  choice  of  an  advertising 
agency.  If  you  ca)!  fnd  a>i  age?!cv  which  will  give 
you  the  unbiased  cou>isel  and  the  thorough-going 
service  you  believe  to  be  the  only  way  to  make 
your  advertising  fully  effective  in  a  sales  way,  it 
will  pay  you  to  order  that  service  and  pay  what  it 
costs,  knowing  that  it  will  actually  be  the  most 
ecotiotnical  sort  of  adver'tising  service  you  can  buy. 
It  will  fit  your  needs  and  there  will  be  no  waste. 

The  Coast-to-Coast  Bug 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  Factory  there  appeared  an 
article  by  W.  M.  Pattison,  president  of  the 
\V.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Company,  in  which  he 
said  "We  forget  the  U.  S.  A.  and  cultivate 
sales  near  home. "  ' 

We  know  of  several  companies  which  could 
with  profit  "forget  the  U.  S.  A."  for  the  time 
being  and  develop  their  home  market  inten- 


CLIENT  WANTED 

AN  advertising  agency  with  sonic  rather  different 
working  methods  and  marketing  ideas  wants  as  a 
client  a  manufacturer  in  the  household  specialty  field 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present  rate  of  progress  in 
sales  and  distribution  and  is  ambitious  to  attain  a 
position  of  leadership. 

He  must  have  an  open  mind,  the  business  acumen  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  paying  a  stipulated  monthly 
fee  to  cover  high-calibre  co-operation  and  insure  abso- 
lutely disinterested  counsel  as  to  marketing  methods 
and  mediums;  also  a  conviction  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  conventional  in  present-day  advertising,  sales 
and  distribution  practices. 

His  product  may  be  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an  oil  stove, 
a  washing  machine,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  a  piano,  a  rug, 
or  practically  any  other  specialty  for  the  home.  But  it 
must  be  a  |oo</  product.  His  business  may  be  located 
anywhere  from  St.  Louis  east.  He  must  be  able  to 
command  capital  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  carefully 
planned  progressive  marketing  program,  but  if  he  has 
a  natural  aversion  to  spending  a  dollar  without  know- 
ing pretty  definitely  what  it  is  buying  for  him  in  the 
way  of  progress  toward  a  pre-detcrmined  "objective," 
it  will  be  in  his  favor. 

We  can  take  on  one  more  such  client  at  this  time.  We 
have  some  ideas  that  will  interest  him,  and  we  can  as- 
sure him  of  a  quality  of  advertising  service  and  mark- 
eting co-operation  that  he  will  appreciate.  Address,  in 
confidence  and  without  obligation  :  Ray  D.  Lillibridge 
Incorporated,  No.  8  W    40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


sively.  By  so  doing  they  would  establish  their 
businesses  on  a  sound  profit-making  basis, 
capable  of  gradual  expansion  to  national  pro- 
portions over  a  period  of  years,  with  a  con- 
tinued program  of  profit-making. 

The  Coast-to-Coast  Bug  is  an  insidious  mi- 
crobe that  few  business  men  can  seem  to  throw 
off,  once  they  inhale  it;  but  is  worth  resisting 
until  distribution  not  only  dictates  it,  but  can 
support  it  "in  the  luxury  to  which  it  has  been 
accustomed. 


RAY  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

Advertising  '  No.  8  Wat  .foth  Street  '  New  York 
Tflephone:  Longacre  4000 

J  n  1 399 
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Are  Solicitors  Lazy? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  21  | 

One  salesman  came  in  to  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  what  would  happen 
if  we  adopted  his  scheme  and  intro- 
duced our  product  on  a  national  scale. 
His  office  had  given  him  a  note  that 
we  were  heavy  local  advertisers,  but 
they  had  omitted  to  state  the  number  of 
countries  in  which  we  were  heavy  local 
advertisers.  That  was  all  he  knew 
before  coming  in,  and  after  admitting 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  advertis- 
ing men  out  of  captivity,  he  launched 
into  his  story.  Not  only  did  he  neglect 
to  consider  the  nature  of  our  market, 
but  he  wasn't  even  acquainted  with  the 
correct  name  or  price  of  our  product. 
His  call  was  a  waste  of  time  for  him- 
self and  for  us,  because  he  was  too 
lazy  to  look  up  the  prospect. 

This  list  could  be  extended  and  elabo- 
rated upon,  but  it  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  there  is  too  much  of  the 
human  equation  involved  to  hope  for 
much  elimination  of  such  selling  waste. 
Some  advertisers  have  endeavored  to 
cut  down  on  it  by  refusing  all  inter- 
views except  special  appointments,  but 
it  would  seem  that  a  little  more  in- 
struction from  the  home  office,  a  more 
definite  sales  plan,  would  be  a  national 
benefit. 


Paul  O.  Sergeiit 

Who  has  served  in  executive  capaci- 
ties with  the  Baltimore  Neivs,  Neiv 
Yo'-k  Herald,  Louisville  Herald  and 
Louisville  Post,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  and  director 
of  advertising  for  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald  and  El  Paso  Times. 


Progressive   Composition   Company 

Philadelphia,  typographers,  announce 
the  opening  of  a  New  York  plant  in 
the  Jarco  Building,  213  East  Thirty- 
seventh  Street.  Kurt  H.  Volk  will  be 
in  charge,  and  Norman  E.  Hopkins, 
formerly  with  the  Beck  Engraving  Co. 
and  the  Royal  Electrotype  Co.,  will  di- 
rect the  service  department. 


Verne  Burnett 

Secretary  of  the  Advertising  Com- 
mittee of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  with  Newspaper 
Publishers  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


Charles  C.  Green  Agency 

Philadelphia  office,  will  direct  news- 
paper advertising  for  A.  T.  McAllister 
&  Company,  investment  securities,  same 
citv. 


McGraw-Hill  Company,   Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  McGraiv- 
Hill  Radio  Trade  Catalog  succeeding 
The  Radio  Trade  Directory,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  new  size  and  style  with 
enlarged  contents  three  times   a  year. 


There's  no  denying  the  tremendous  pop- 
ularity of  fiction. 

Remove  it  from  the  editorial  program  of 
the  modern  magazine  and  its  circulation 
would  disappear  like  soft  shadows  at 
eventide. 

Yet,  Needlecraft  Magazine  has  demon- 
strated beyond  all  doubt  that  there  ex- 
ists in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  very  worth-while  women  who  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  fiction. 

Without  fiction,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years,  Needlecraft  has  maintained  a  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  1,000,000  without 
clubbing  or  price-cutting  in  any  form. 

Tests  made  in  different  ways  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  revealed 
the  astonishing  fact  that  40%  take  no  other 
uioman's  magazine. 

Advertise  in  all  the  women's  magazines 
published  and  you  would  not  reach  a 
single  one  of  them. 

That  they  are  highly  responsive  to  ad- 
vertising of  good  merchandise  we  refer 
you  to  any  Needlecraft  advertiser. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  big  body 
of  non-fiction  readers. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Advertising  Manager 


Member  A.    R.  C 


Fill  in.  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Advertising  Manager 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  complete  analysis  of  Needlecraft  Magazine's  cir- 
culation of  1 .000.000  and  reason  why  it  can  increase 
the  sale  of 

Name  of  firm 

Individual 

Address 
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A  Railway  Age  Ever 


June  Railway  Conventions  ^ 

Atlantic  City,  June  9-16 

American  Railway  Association 

Division  V— Mechanical,  June  9-16,  inclusive 

Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores,  June  9,  10  andjU 

Associationjof  Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  June  14 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 

Exhibit  June  9-16,  inclusive 


Railway  Age — June  Daily  Editions 
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rwenty-four  Hours 


Eight  During  Conventions^ 


Publishing  a  business  paper  like  the  Raikvay  Age 
every  twenty-four  hours  for  eight  days — delivering 
copies  to  those  at  the  convention  each  morning  with 
complete  records  of  the  activities  of  the  sessions  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  mailing  copies  to  all  inter- 
ested railway  executives,  operating  officials,  and  pur- 
chasing and  mechanical  officers — is  an  achievement. 

It  is  this  service  and  the  resultant  reader  interest 
which  has  been  building  since  1887  that  has  made  the 
June  Daily  Editions  of  the  Raihvay  Age  a  recog- 
nized institution,  and  the  more  than  122,000  copies 
distributed  during  the  conventions  a  supreme  in- 
fluence throughout  the  railway  industry. 

An  average  of  1,600  copies  of  the  June  Daily  will  be 
available  each  morning  before  breakfast  to  those  at- 
tending the  conventions  at  Atlantic  City — in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  than  13,000  which  will  be  mailed 
each  day  to  railway  men  on  every  railway  in  North 
America. 

Write  for  complete  information  regarding  the 
June  Daily  Editions  of  the  Railway  Age  and 
the  June  Rail"vay  Conzmtions  at  Atlantic  City. 


Simmons-Boardman    Publishing   Company 

"  The  House  of  Transportation  " 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  Street     Cleveland:  600"  Euclid  Avenue     Washington:  17  and  H  Sts..  N.  \V 

San    Francisco:    74    New    Montgomery    Street     New    Orleans,    Mandeville,    La. 

London:    34    Victoria    Street,    S.    W.    1. 


[une  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16  and  17 
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The  Expositor 

Story 
In  a  Nut  Shell 

The   Architectural   Forum 
after  its  fifth  annual  build- 
ing survey  predicts 

$284,445,000 

will  be  spent 

for  new  church 
buildings  in  1926 
Anno   Domini 

Sell  the  Minister  and 

You  Sell  the 
Business  Churchman 

He  creates  new  markets 

He  studies  your   adver- 
tising 

He  recommends 

April  5,  1926 
Stewart    School   Supply    Company, 
Stockton  California. 
Gentlemen: 

IVe  hare  your  letter  o)  the  i\st 


We  know  that  we  secure  more  inquiries 
from  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
Expositor  than  perhaps  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  church  periodicals  put  together. 
It  is  a  non-sectarian  paper  and  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  outstanding  religious 
publication  in   this  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MANITOWOC    CHURCH    FURNITURE    CO. 

ccc/co 

Reach  20,000  active  ministers — 
intelligent,  reasonable  purchas- 
ing   agents   —    MONTHLY    in 


Expositor 

The    Minister's    Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

JOS.  M.  RAMSEY,  Manager 

710    Caxton    Building 
CLEVELAND.    OHIO 

17     W.     42nd     St.     37    S.    W;.bash    Ave. 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 

Send   for  Sample   Copy  and  /fate   Card 


Shall  We  Sell  Direct? 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    24 1 


entire  business  over  to  direct-selling. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  by  such 
firms  as  the  Imperial  Underwear  Cor- 
poration of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  the  Hir- 
shey  Knitting  Mills  of  Chicago.  Nat- 
urally this  method  is  risky.  If  the  man- 
ufacturer throws  out  his  retail  trade 
and  then  cannot  make  a  go  of  direct- 
selling,  the  fatal  result  is  obvious. 

The  first  method  is  usually  preferred 
because  it  is  safe.  Safe,  because  it  can 
be  dropped  if  not  successful  without 
imperilling  the  retail  business  which 
has  been  the  sole  source  of  income  in 
the  past. 


rpi 


HE  second  and  third  methods,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  good  when  prac- 
tical. The  use  of  the  firm's  old  name, 
its  good-will  with  consumers,  its  re- 
putation and  resources  give  it  a  big 
start  toward  success.  And  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  change  to  "straight- 
line  marketing"  has  considerable  ad- 
vertising value  among  prospective 
sales-people. 

After  he  decides  to  "take  the  plunge" 
and  sell  direct,  by  any  one  of  the  three 
plans  mentioned,  the  average  manufac- 
turer who  has  been  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  the  trade  usually  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  entirely  new  methods  which  must 
be  followed  in  order  to  make  his  direct- 
selling  business  a  success. 

He  tries  to  operate  it  in  the  same 
ways  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
working  with  the  trade,  using  the  same 
sort  of  office  organization,  the  same 
filing  and  record  systems,  the  same 
packing  and  shipping  methods,  and  so 
on.  What  he  utterly  fails  to  realize  is 
that  he  must  develop  a  "direct-selling 
mind,"  and  then  adapt  his  entire  or- 
ganization to  a  totally  different  set  of 
principles  and  methods. 

This  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  From  it  will  result  either 
an  overhead  which  will  eat  up  his  mar- 
gin of  profit  even  if  he  obtains  volume 
or  an  economical,  efficient  system  of 
sales  promotion  which  will  handle  every 
step  of  correspondence,  follow-up, 
record-keeping,  order-filling,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  unit  of  sale. 

To  cite  two  out  of  thousands  of  in- 
cidents illustrating  this  point.  A  man- 
ufacturer who  had  turned  his  whole 
business  over  to  direct-.selling  and  had 
gone  through  about  the  same  dis- 
heartening experiences  which  I  have 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle told  us  that  his  ofFice  overhead  was 
simply  eating  him  alive,  though  he  was 
doing  a  fair  volume  of  business.  We 
found  that  he  was  copying  every  order 
averaging  .$7.00  on  the  same  elaborate 
production  sheets  and  with  the  exact 
amount  of  detail  and  red  tape  which 
he  had  formerly  used  to  handle  orders 


from  jobbers  and  retailers  averaging 
about  $80.00  each.  Another  manufac- 
turer was  answering  every  inquiry 
with  a  personally  dictated,  typed  and 
signed  letter.  Tests  showed  him  that 
carefully  planned  and  worded  multi- 
graphed  form  letters  could  produce 
actually  even  more  business  than  his 
personally  dictated  letters. 

The  manufacturer  just  going  into 
direct-selling  usually  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  see  the  sound  reasons 
back  of  the  type  of  advertising  and 
follow-up  which  is  used  in  the  direct- 
selling  field.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  conservative  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  "lean  over  backward"  in 
every  statement  he  made  about  his 
merchandise.  Frequently  he  starts  by 
making  his  advertising  follow  the  lines 
he  has  laid  out  for  trade  paper  copy 
for  his  regular  line  and  he  finds  that  it 
is  altogether  too  cold  and  impersonal 
in  appearance  and  appeal  to  pull  in- 
quiries in  profitable  numbers.  In  his 
reaction  from  this  ultra-conservatism 
he  is  likely  to  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  run  copy  with  "$100.00  A  WEEK" 
as  the  headline  and  "the  greatest 
money-maker  of  the  century"  as  the 
principal  copy  appeal.  This  advertising 
pulls  a  flood  of  inquiries  but  he  soon 
finds  that  they  are  of  the  lowest  grade 
— that  the  better  type  of  producers  are 
repelled  instead  of  attracted  by  this 
kind  of  copy. 

SO  far  this  has  been  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  the  field  and  it  is  painted  that 
way  for  a  definite  reason.  The  direct- 
selling  business  is  not  one  for  pikers. 
The  days,  if  they  ever  existed,  when  a 
manufacturer  could  become  a  success- 
ful direct-seller  by  spending  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  for  advertising  and  get- 
ting up  a  sample  line  are  gone  forever. 

There  are  rich  rewards  in  direct 
marketing,  rewards  at  least  as  grati- 
fying as  those  to  be  obtained  by  any 
other  selling  methods.  The  big  suc- 
cesses and  profits  made  by  hundreds  of 
companies  operating  in  the  field  are 
ample  proof  of  this  statement.  But  to 
succeed,  a  manufacturer  must  have  sev- 
eral things  in  his  favor  and  he  must 
shape  his  business  in  accordance  with 
certain  very  definite  principles.  These 
principles  are  not  the  same  as  those 
which  determine  success  or  failure  in 
selling  through  retailers  and  jobbers. 

His  product  must,  of  cour.se,  be  right. 
The  demand  or  potential  demand  must 
exist  in  one  form  or  another.  The  prod- 
uct's weight,  size,  "features,"  novelty, 
demonstrability,  unit  of  sale,  and  dur- 
ability will  to  a  large  extent  fix  the 
channels  in  which  he  must  operate.  En- 
tirely diff'erent  problems  confront  the 
manufacturer  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  or 
washing  machine,  which  lasts  for 
years,  and  the  manufacturer  of  hosiery 
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AVAILABLE  ON  THE  LINOTYPE 

c-"LiNaTYPE-o  for  the  finest  advertising  composition  c-  linotype^ 


r^  A"R   AA/fOVD"^^   REDESIGNED   for   the 
^^-^-^-'-^"^^-^'^-''^^-'-^  ^-^  Linotype  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  research  in  Europe  in  which  its  design  was  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  known  showing  of  the  original  Garamond  types. 
The  most  complete  and  authoritative  material  was  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  Schriftgiesserei  D.  Stempel  of  Frankfiirt-aw- 

f^T   r\T(<y  I'i-ID     OLD  STYLE,  already  widely  popular 
^-^'  iV^J-L-J  X.  J_-/X  V   among  American  printers,  is  being  cut 
for  the  Linotype  in  sizes  from  6  to   14  point  in  combination  with 
Cloister  Bold.  The  display  sizes  will  also  be  cut  as  single-letter  matrices. 
It  is  an  all-purpose  face  derived  from  the  famous  Roman  cut  in  1470 
at  Venice  by  Nicholas  Jensen.   Cloister  Bold  is  also  cut  in  combina- 

such immediate 

tion  with  Cloistei 

/^    A   C  T     r^  IVT   OLD  FACE  is  based  directly  upon  the 
^  ^  "^  -L^  ^^  ^^    English  Caslon  Old  Face,  derived  from 
the  types  of  William  Caslon  himself.    It  preserves  Caslon's  many 
characteristic  departures  from  mathematical  precision,  which,  while 
detracting  from  the  "perfection"  of  design  of  individual  letters, 
coiitr'ihute  so  largely  to  tJie  variety  and  interest  of  the  type  iv/ien 

-SL--    A       f-\  ,^'~^~m-ii^  iTy    I.^  (TUTVTF  OF  *lk*=.  lk*=.<t!#  <i.,m^  w™,n.Krf- m^TTT.^ 

•omposed  in  mass. 

NARC 

designed  Iby  P 

Klingspor  Foia 
used  abroad;,  pi 

promises  to  acli 

■^^VJf\uf  ular  of  the  recent  European  faces, 
rofessor  Walter  Tiemann   for   the   famous 
ndry  of  OiEFenbach^amsMain.    It  is  widely 
articularly  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
lieve  equal  popularity  in  America.  Narciss  is 

now  being  cut 

TTi  1   "^'V'l   "^f'\f/'"^'I'^I'V"'T"^    ROOT<r  ■"t'^^c  Aor\^Tc>A 

Ask  your  printer 
for  these 
LINOTYPE 
FACES 

BE  NEDICTI NE  fro™ 

Plato  de  Benedictis,  an  Italian  master  printer 
Century,  who  is  known  to  have  published  thi 
between  the  years  1487  and  1495.   In  reprod 
Linotype,  the  designers  have  been  highly  su 

L   the   types   of 
of  the  Fifteenth 
rty-three  works 
ucing  it  for  the 
ccessful  in  pre- 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   COMPANY 

Department  of  Linotype  Typography,  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


^-TRADE^I^QyYPEMaRK-^ 
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Renewals 

SEVENTY  percent  of  the  an- 
nual subscribers  to  FORUM 
in  192.5  renewed  their  subscrip- 
tions, a  remaricable  tribute  to  the 
editorial  content  of  the  magazine. 

Advertisers  are  obviously  assured 
of  exceptional  reader  interest. 

Circulation  over  60,000  net  paid 
and  rapidly  growing. 

''T^uy  on  a  Ti/sing  Market" 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

A/nmca's  Quality  Magazine  of  Controversy 
PARR   AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


:.'C55^«J=<^ 


30  Years  of  Service 


WITHIN  the  three  decades  Power 
Plant  Engineering  has  been  serving  its 
field,  "coal  used  per  kilowatt-hour  has 
decreased  from  5.9  lb.  to  1.52  lb.;  the 
constantly  increasing  size  of  generating 
units  has  apparently  not  reached  its 
limit;  the  territory  served  by  a  single 
plant  is  still  growing. 

"To  gain  victory  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  30 
years,  is  an  accomplishment  well  worth 
the  effort  of  the  entire  engineering  profession." 

This  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  23,274  men  who  plan,  build  and 
operate  the  larger  plants  of  the  country  and  who  subscribe  to 
Power  Plant  Engineering  as  their  operating  and  buying  guide. 
Greater  value  for  subscriber  and  advertiser  per  dollar  of  ex- 
penditure is  the  economic  basis  on  which  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing has  built  its  service — and  we  are  ever  trying   to  improve  it. 


FL/®^[i^T 


A.B.P.      53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.       A.B.C. 


or  millinery  or  food  products,  which 
must  be  replaced  in  a  few  months  or 
weeks  or  days. 

The  manufacturer  must  be  thorough- 
ly sold  on  the  possibilities  of  direct 
selling  and  be  willing  to  stay  with  it 
loHK  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Far 
too  many  experiment  with  this  method 
in  a  half-hearted  way.  They  spend  as 
little  money  as  they  can;  they  do  not 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to 
promoting  a  business  which  is  full  of 
intricate  details;  and  they  are  quick  to 
condemn  the  whole  business  if  their 
weak  experiments  do  not  bring  amazing 
results  at  once.  A  manufacturer  is 
often  willing  to  invest  thousands  or 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  plan  of  retail  merchandising  and 
advertising  which  cannot  bring  profit- 
able results  for  two  or  three  years.  Yet 
this  same  manufacturer  will  very  prob- 
ably be  very  much  disappointed  with 
his  direct-selling  experiment  if  the  first 
three  months  do  not  show  him  a  profit. 

IT  follows  that  the  manufacturer  con- 
templating direct-selling  must  be  pre- 
pared to  push  it  with  all  his  might, 
with  generous  capital,  with  all  his  re- 
sources. Unless  he  is  prepared  to  do 
this,  he  will  be  making  money  by  never 
attempting  straight-line  marketing. 

A  manufacturer  must  offer  real 
values  if  ho  expects  to  succeed.  Shoddy 
merchandise  will  not  do.  If  his  product 
fails  to  measure  up  to  his  claims,  if  it 
is  not  as  near  perfect  as  human  skill 
can  make  it,  agents  will  not  sell  it, 
consumers  will  not  buy  it,  and  the  re- 
turn of  goods  which  are  sold  will  be 
enormous.  If  possible,  the  manufacturer 
should  surround  his  product  with 
features  which  will  put  it  above  com- 
petition and  the  product  should  possess 
"demonstrability."  The  agent  should 
be  able  to  prove  to  his  prospective  cus- 
tomers by  actual  demonstration  that 
the  article  he  or  she  is  selling  has 
genuine  merit. 

Straight-line  selling  favors  the  man- 
ufacturer who  steps  into  the  field  with 
a  meritorious  product  priced  right,  pro- 
vided he  enlists  the  advice  of  experts 
and  depends  on  the  experience  of 
others  rather  than  his  own  blind  judg- 
ment for  the  development  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  an  easy  business,  as  many 
outsiders  have  come  to  believe.  For  the 
manufacturer  who  starts  out  wrong,  it 
is  the  hardest  business  in  the  world. 

But  rich  indeed  are  the  rewards  to 
the  intelligent,  the  man  who  realizes 
how  little  he  knows  about  the  field,  who 
builds  solidly  from  the  ground  up,  who 
spends  every  dollar  wisely,  and  who 
has  the  vision  to  see  the  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  a  straight-line  business 
when  organized  and  developed  by  men 
who  know  how. 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Flarsheim.  In  an  early  issue  he 
will  discuss  "How  Much  Will  It  Cost  Us 
to  Start  a  Direct-Selling  Business." — Editor] 

*'The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat" 

Announce  the  removal  of  their  east- 
ern oflice  to  Rooms  1200  and  1201,  41 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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Advertising  Is  Growing 

[continued  from  page  26] 

edge,  and  that  is  the  general  practi- 
tioner. His  opportunities  as  the  family 
physician  enable  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  people  through  seeing  them  before 
disease  attacks  them,  and  watching 
them  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
development.  He  has  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  and  the  interplay  of  primary 
and  complicated  diseases.  He  is  the 
only  individual  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  finding  out  the  significance 
of  the  various  signs,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
investigation  of  disease,  as  well  as  to 
the  successful  practice  of  medicine. 
His  opportunities  give  him  a  far  wider 
outlook  upon  disease  than  that  of  any 
other  members  of  the  profession,  how- 
ever experienced  they  may  be  in 
special  branches.  The  need  for  some- 
one with  a  broad  outlook  is  imperative, 
as  the  modern  tendency  towards  spe- 
cialization restricts  all  investigators 
and  teachers  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
experience." 

NOBODY  believes  that  the  family 
physician  need  worry  about  his 
continued  existence.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  the  general  practitioner  in  adver- 
tising is  in  any  danger  of  being  sup- 
planted. But  the  efforts  of  the  first 
are  now  being  extensively  supplemeyit- 
ed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  second  sooner 
or  later  will  be.  "The  modern  tendency 
toward  specialization"  is  irritating  to 
the  family  physician  chiefly  because  of 
the  high  fees  which  specialists  seem 
able  to  earn,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  advertising  specialism,  likewise 
highly  paid,  may  eventually  draw  to  its 
ranks  many  of  the  best  brains  in  the 
business. 

There  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  of 
course ;  obstacles  you  would  not  think 
could  be  surmounted.  Yet,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  economic  pressure  will  re- 
move them,  although  they  seem  right 
now  impossible  to  budge.  Go  through 
the  list  of  advertising  agencies  and  note 
the  kind  of  clients  they  serve.  Note 
that  even  now  they  show  a  tendency 
to  specialize.  Here  is  one  that  concen- 
trates on  foods;  another  builds  its  fame 
on  drug-store  products;  a  third  has 
made  its  greatest  effort  in  promoting 
motor  cars.  On  thin  market  products 
and  on  mail-order  products,  other 
agencies  have  made  their  reputations. 
Was  this  intended?  Did  these  agents 
consciously  set  out  to  master  any  given 
field?  Or  did  their  specialization  come 
about  through  accident?  Or  natural 
aptitude  of  a  peculiar  sort? 

No  matter.  You  have  seen  the  ten- 
dency. You  know  the  agencies  I  mean. 
You  know,  too,  their  evident  reluctance 
to  let  themselves  be  known  as  special- 
ists. Competing  accounts!  There's  one 
wide  river  to  cross.     There's  a  limita- 

ij  tion  they  already  have  to  face.  Cut 
off,  they  are,  from  three-fourths  of  all 

■  their  prospects.  Every  time  they  add 
a  million  dollars  to  their  billings,  they 
take  four   million   from   their   prospect 


ADVERTISING      COPY 

As  written   for 

The  Medical  bureau  in  Chicago 


by  Oren  cArhogust 


% 


"The  ad-vertisements  writ- 
ten for  us  by  Mr.  cArbogust 
explain  our  plan  in  a  fashion 
often  attempted  but  never 
accomplished  before.  I  think 
he  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
time  for  fully  two  'weeks 
talking  to  our  department 
heads  hefore  he  wrote  a  line. 
I  wondered  why.  When  the 
copy  appeared,  I  knew  why, 
for  our  work  was  pleasingly 
and  fully  interpreted  to  hos- 
pital people  and  njoe  felt 
their  increased  confidence. 
The  actual  results  were  far 
beyond  our  expectations  even 
though  they  were  high" 

M.  Burneice  Larson,  JDiVf c/or. 

The  Medical  Bureau, 

Chicago,   Illinois. 


There's  Peace  of  Mind  in  a  Job  You  Love 
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MEBECAL  BUREAU 

t   •▼     -1 

IWICAM,  lU. 

The  production  of  good  copy 
is  a  task  for  one  man  vi'ith  his 
coat  off.  I  don't  believe  it  can 
be  produced  in  any  other  way. 
A  selling  writer  should  be 
shut  up  alone  to  chisel  until 
he  licks  it.  If  you  want 
that  kind  regularly,  monthly,  I 
suggest  that  we  get  acquainted. 


Oren  ArbOGUST  -  -Advertising  (nopy 

30  N.  MICHIGAN/A VE.,  CHICAGO 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka,  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Bakers  Weekly  Aew  YortBiry 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustiy.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


// 


it's  a  "ten-strike" 
of  an  idea — 

it's  an 

EIN/ON'FPEEM/in 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


[327  E.  29th  St, "I 
Lexington  578(1  I 
New  York  CityJ 


Specialiiing 
mwi'ndowa/irf 
store  display 
adverTisihg 
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PUBLIC 
TELEPHONE 


THE  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  one  of  the  country's  largest  users 
of  enamel  signs. 

Long,  hard  wear — great  readability — great  visi- 
bility— these  were  the    qualities    sought  in  every 
A.  T.  &  T.  sign.    These  were  the  qualities  found 
in  DuraSheen  Porcelain  Enamel  Signs.  A.  T.  &.T. 
Signs  are  DuraSheen  Signs! 

Unlike  ordinary   signs,  DuraSheen    Signs    are 
made    of    highest    grade    porcelain,  fused    into 
heavy  sheet  steel  at  1800°  Fahrenheit — they  are 
permanent!  DuraSheen  Signs  never  rust  or  warp. 

They  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  rain,  snow, 
sun,  dust,  heat  and  cold.     Always   bright  and 
cheerful,  with  colors  never  dimmed,  they  daily 
build  sales  and  good  will  for  your  product. 

THE   BALTIMORE   ENAMEL 

and    NOVELTY    COMPANY 


MT.  WINANS 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


/■ 


VITAL! 


All  advertising  space  is  valuable. 
None  is  more  valuable  than  the 
space  your  signs  occupy  on  your 
dealers'  premises.  None  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Nonesonearthe 
point  of  sale!  It  pays  to  supply  deal- 


ers with  the  best  signs  the  market 
affords  the  best  in  wear  and 
tear,  in  readability,  visibility,  and 
attractiveness  in  other  words, with 
DuraSheen  Life  Time  Porcelain 
Enamel  Signs. 


N. 


DurasSeen 

Porcelain  fused  into  jSteel 

Lifetime  Si0ns 

O  t*"  e   I   4  N   CO  C^  ^ 


list.  From  one  standpoint  this  restric- 
tion is  no  hardship.  What  agency 
could  ever  hope  to  gain  a  quarter  of 
the  total  business,  much  less  gain  more? 
But  what  agency  dares  to  take  this- 
twenty-five  per  cent  opportunity  and 
cut  it  down  to  four  or  five?  An  invest- 
ment house  may  float  bond  issues  of 
half  a  dozen  competing  firms.  It  can 
afford  to  make  intensive  study  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  or  mining  companies,  or 
chain  stores.  But  specialization,  real 
specialization  on  classes  of  products, 
is  unlikely  in  advertising  while  the 
competing  account  policy  remains  in 
force. 

THERE  is  another  kind  of  special- 
ism also  to  be  noted  in  the  practice 
of  today.  It  is  the  tendency  of  some  to 
centralize  their  efforts  on  a  given  phase 
of  work.  This  has  not  gone  far,  and 
if  you  try  to  answer  these  three  ques- 
tions you  will  see  that  it  has  not  gone 
far: 

Which  agency  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  writing  copy? 

Which  in  making  effective  lay-outs? 

Which  in  space-buying? 

It  is  likely  that  you  cannot  make  a 
certain  answer.  Yet,  it  is  also  likely 
that  even  now  agencies  are  reckoning  up 
the  costs  and  gains  and  trying  for  such 
leadership.  Specialism,  however,  would 
limit  their  field  at  once  to  accounts 
with  problems  of  the  selected  nature. 
Whence  is  to  come  the  compensation 
for  this  loss?  It  cannot  be  bigger  fees, 
the  i-eigning  system  bars  that.  Spe- 
cialism must  bring  them  bigger  ac- 
counts, or  accounts  in  greater  num- 
ber. Somehow  the  specialist's  reward 
must  be  more  than  the  general  practi- 
tioner's, or  else  incentive  to  become  a 
specialist  will  in  the  main  be  lacking. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  other  wide 
river  to  cross.  How  is  the  specialist  to 
gain  advantage,  save  through  obvious 
superiority  to  general  practitioners  ? 
He  can  become,  of  course,  much  more 
proficient;  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
how  can  he  translate  that  excellence 
into  terms  of  value  to  the  advertiser? 
How  are  his  superior  efforts  to  be 
measured?  The  lack  of  definite  stand- 
ards for  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  publications  and  of  advertisements 
is  the  other  obstacle  in  the  path  of  spe- 
cialism. 

But  the  pressure  grows.  Who  knows 
how  soon — or  how — a  way  to  leap 
these  hurdles  will  be  found? 


Sydney  K.  Clarke 

Formerly  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club,  has  recently  moved 
the  Paris  office  of  International  Ser- 
vice to  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs 
where  he  has  established  a  completely 
organized  travel  bureau. 


Federatitm    oj    Womeu's 
Advertising  Clubs 

Is  organizing  a  series  of  talks  to 
familiarize  club  women  with  advertis- 
ing. More  than  2500  club  women  have 
been  addressed  in  Illinois  this  year. 
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"The  up-to-the-minute  reference  for  machinery 
is  from  American  Machinist  advertising  pages" — 
"Your  advertising  pages  are  a  real  aid  in  buying 
machinery" — "We  get  most  of  our  ideas  for  new 
equipment  from  American  Machinist  advertising 
pages" — "We  have  bought  the  following  equipment 
direct  out  of  American  Machiitist  advertising 
pages" — 

Such  phrases  run  through  the  letters  we  receive 
from  Production  Men  and  Engineers  in  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  plants  of  America,  representing 
every  class  of  industry  which  uses  metal-working 
equipment. 

These  letters  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  selling 
power  of  American  Machinist  in  all  important  units 
of  industry  throughout  the   United  States. 

In  short,  American  Machinist  is  an  essential  link  be- 
tween the  men  who  create  machine  shop  equipment 
and  the  men  who  buy  it. 

Are  YOU  using  the  selling  power  of  American 
Machinist  to  widen  your  market  and  simplify  its 
problems? 


American  Machinist 


Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
New  York 


A.  B.  C. 
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oAre  You  ^aching 

The  ONLY  Group 


By  one  Single^ 


THE  American  Legion  Weekly 
is  the  one  publication  which 
gets  closest  to  the  heart-beats  of  its 
particular  readers. 

For  the  Legionnaire  —  while  a 
man  of  the  present,  also  lives  in  the 
past.  Nothing  that  can  happen  to 
him  looms  so  BIG  in  his  life  as  his 
participation  in  the  world  war.  Out 
of  that  background  of  war- 
service    he    has    formed    his    ideas 
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whose  Soul  is  Stirred 


MEMORY  ? 


W         V 


of  his  keener  citizenship 
obligation.  Out  of  that 
memory  of  detachment 
from  all  home  ties  he  has 
coined  a  more  abiding  love 
for  home — a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  comforts 
of  home. 

No  other  group  of  men 
in  America  has  quite  the 
same  reactions  as  the  Legion 
man.  Certainly  NO  publi- 
cation stirs  the  imagina- 
tions of  ANY  group  as 
the  pages  of  his  Legion  Pub- 


lication stir  the  Legionnaire. 

He  reads  it.  He  believes 
in  it.    He  cherishes  it. 

It  is  his  link  with  the 
ever-living  past.  It  is  his 
bond  with  Buddies,  some 
of  whom  have  passed  away. 
It  is  the  expression  of  his 
BIGGEST  thoughts.  It 
may  not  appeal  to  others 
— but  to  HIM  it  is,  the 
Bible  excepted,  the  most 
vital  piece  of  printing  in 
the  world. 


American 


l^EGION 


\Jeekh; 


331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  England  Representative  410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

CARROLL  J.  SWAN  Chicago,  lU. 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives    BLANCHARD— NICHOLS— COLEMAN 
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YOU  MAY  BE  LOOKING 

FOR  JUST  SUCH  A 
SALES    MANAGER! 


He  has  had  a  thorough  merchandising  and  sales-manage- 
ment experience,  an  adequate  academic  training,  is  young 
enough  to  allow  vision  its  proper  place  in  the  carrying  out 
of  marketing  plans,  and  old  enough  to  have  both  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  rock  of  commonsense  and  business  experi- 
ence. Through  his  work  in  the  merchandising  department 
of  one  of  the  greatest  metropolitan  dailies  he  has  a  back- 
ground of  successful  achievement  in  the  marketing  and  sales 
promotion  of  some  of  the  country's  largest  manufacturers 
and  service  corporations.  And  yet  chief  among  his  mental 
traits  is  an  intellectual  honesty  that  keeps  him  open-minded 
to  the  inevitable  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  business 
methods.  Moreover,  he  has  a  studious,  analytical  mind,  a 
retentive  memory,  is  quick  to  see  through  to  the  funda- 
mentals involved  in  any  problem,  and  makes  quick  and  ac- 
curate decision.  This  man  is  not  an  opportunist.  He  is  in- 
terested in  making  a  connection  with  an  established  concern 
of  sufficient  size  to  give  him  ample  incentive  to  work  for  the 
future.  You  will  be  interested  in  his  personal  and  business 
references. 

If  you  can  use  such  a  man,  or  know  of  some  one  else  who 
may,     please  write  to 


Address  Box  No.  387 
ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Be  sure  to  send  both  your  old  and  your 
new  address  one  week  before  date  of 
issue  with  which  the  change  is  to  take 
effect. 


The  Butterick  Com- 
pany Under  New 
Direction 

FOLLOWING  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  But- 
terick Company  on  April  21,  G.  W. 
Wilder  announced  that  he  was  retiring 
from  the  presidency  and  would  be  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  S.  R.  Latshaw. 

Joseph  A.  Moore  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Moore  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  treasurer 


Stanh'y  R.  Latsliaiv.  .^<'l(•  President 

of  several  of  the  publishing  properties 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  includ- 
ing: The  International  Magazine  Cor- 
poration, Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine, Cosmopolitan  International  Maga- 
zine, Harper's  Bazar  and  the  Star  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr.  Latshaw,  the  newly  elected  pres- 
ident, has  been  vice-president  and  ad- 
vertising director  of  the  Butterick  Pub- 
lishing Company  for  several  years. 
Previously  he  was  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Latshaw  will  continue  as  ad- 
vertising director. 

The  control  of  the  Butterick  Com- 
pany has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Lat- 
shaw and  Moore  jointly. 

In  making  this  announcement  of  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Butterick 
Company,  Mr.  Wilder  stated  that  he 
would  continue  on  the  Board  of  direc- 
tors but  would  relinquish  active  man- 
agement of  the  business. 

The  Butterick  Company  are  publish- 
ers of  The  Delineator,  Everybodi/s  and 
Adventure  magazines. 


The  Gibson-Burnnm 
Publishing  Corporation 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  which  has 
been  organized  in  New  York  to  publish 
The  Haberdasher  and  The  Clothier  and 
Furnisher,  a.  T\ew  publication  formed  by 
the  consolidation  of  The  Clothier  and 
Furnisher  with   The  Haberdasher. 
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Dean    LuraSy    12,    West    Salem,    O.,    boy    ivho    icon    over    70,000    active    children 
in   the    Akron    Beacon   Journal    Spelling    Contest 

Pulling  Power  That  Sells  Your 
Product  In  The  Akron  District 


OEVENTY     THOUSAND     school    children    in     a 
^   spelling   contest! 

Seventy-five  thousand  children  at  an  annual  school 
picnic! 

Two  thousand  children  every  week  present  at  a 
motion  picture  party! 

Pulling  power — ^plus! 

Pulling  power  that  counts! 

Pulling  power  that  has  placed  the  AKRON  BEA- 
CON JOURNAL  in  first  place  in  the  Akron  dis- 
trict. With  a  circulation  of  more  than  52,000  daily, 
the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  continues  its 
leadership,  FIRST  IN  NEWS,  CIRCULATION 
AND  ADVERTISING. 

The  spelling  contest  just  closed.  It  brought  chil- 
dren from  four  counties  to  Akron.  A  bright  young 
lad.  Dean  Lucas,  aged  12,  from  West  Salem,  Wayne 
county,  35  miles  from  Akron,  won  first  place  in  this 
contest.  Another  prize  winner  lives  in  Portage 
county,   20  miles  from  Akron. 

Hundreds  of  parents  watched  with  interest  as  this 
gigantic  campaign  was  completed. 


School  picnics  lasting  an  entire  week  are  given 
every  year  by  the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL. 
The  estimate  of  last  year's  attendance  was  75,000. 
This  year  it  will  be  even  greater! 

Hundreds  of  mothers  send  their  children  to  the 
AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  Free  Saturday 
Morning   Movies  every   Saturday. 

Pulling  power  that  attracts  thousands  to  its  en- 
tertainments and  educational  events  and  to  its  news 
and  advertising  columns. 

PULLING  power  that  attracted  to  its  columns 
three  times  more  national  advertising  in  1925  than 
the  second  paper  in  Akron. 

PuUing  power  that  has  produced  a  circulation  that 
actually  reaches  90  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Akron 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Akron. 

Pulling  power  that  you  cannot  aiTord  to  pass  by 
in  your  national  advertising  campaign. 

Come  to  Akron,  Ohio — Reach  it  as  the  others 
are  through  this  evening  newspaper,  an  Akron  insti- 
tution that  DOES  reach  home. 


THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Second  In  Ohio  In  1925  of  Six  Day  Evening  ISlewspapers 
In  Advertising  Linage — Fourteenth  In  ISation 
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Secretary 
Available 


<>  ♦  o 

A  capable  and  educated 
young  woman  with  sec- 
retarial experience  in 
advertising  and  public- 
ity fields,  desires  a  posi- 
tion as  secretary  to  a 
busy  advertising  man. 
She  has  the  ability  to 
meet  people,  can  write 
her  own  letters,  can  as- 
similate detail,  and  is 
an  unusually  efficient 
stenographer  and  typ- 
ist. Salary  $2100.  She 
will  be  worth  that  to  the 
man  who  employs  her 
— and  doesn't  want  to 
work  for  others. 

o  ♦  <> 

Box  385 

Advertising  &'  Selling- 
Fortnightly 


(,(. 


Unenlightened  Era'' 


[continued  from  page  36] 


right.      Attention    is    rated    at    75    per 
cent  by  our  best  modern  authorities. 

Barnum's  style  ran  riot  with  flowery 
adjectives.  It  held  that  the  wildest 
exaggeration  wa.s  excusable,  as  long  as 
it  brought  the  public  in,  and  provided 
that  the  public  was  given  some  sort  of 
a  "money's  worth." 

ALONG  about  1840  another  early 
business  genius  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  in  advertising  for  goods 
other  than  patent  medicines.  He  was 
A.  T.  Stewart,  the  famous  New  York 
merchant  whose  store  and  policies  were 
later  taken  over  by  John  Wanamaker. 

Although  there  were  no  store-loca- 
tion experts  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
every  merchant  recognized  that  Broad- 
way had  a  "pound  side"  and  a  "shilling 
side."  Stewart  had  the  nerve  to  buy 
the  old  New  York  Hotel  on  the  "shill- 
ing side."  He  pulled  the  structure 
doviTi  and  erected  a  marble  palace.  His 
ruin  was  freely  predicted.  The  fash- 
ionables would  not  cross  the  street.  So 
he  filled  his  store  with  the  most  at- 
tractive goods  and  commenced  "a  sys- 
tem of  advertising"  which,  in  that  day, 
was  marvelous.  The  new  store  was 
crowded. 

Just  as  Barnum  and  Stewart  were 
fairly  on  the  way,  the  second  advertis- 
ing agent  kno-ivn  to  history  emerged — 
Volney  B.  Palmer.  Volney  B.  Palmer 
began  a  "general  newspaper  agency" 
or  "business  agency"  in  Philadelphia  in 
1841. 

In  1842,  New  York  acquired  an  ad- 
vertising agency.  This  one  was  estab- 
lished by  John  Hooper. 

Palmer's  success  must  have  been 
rapid.  By  1843,  he  had  opened  branches 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore. 
He  spent  at  least  half  his  waking 
hours  selling  the  impression  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  agency  idea. 
The  newspapers  spread  his  propaganda 
for  him;  it  paid  them.  His  salesman- 
ship combined  the  art  of  the  "sob- 
sister"  viath  the  finesse  of  the  strate- 
gist. His  favorite  pose  was  that  of  the 
unrewarded  public  benefactor.  This 
new  service  he  had  built  at  his  own 
cost.  All  other  agents  were  imitators, 
preying  on  his  legitimate  fruits. 

Editorialized  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
February  15,  1843: 

"General  newspaper  agencies  in  large 
cities,  such  as  Mr.  Palmer  established 
in  Philadelphia  and  has  since  com- 
menced in  Boston,  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore, have  long  been  a  desideratum, 
not  only  to  the  publishers  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  but  also  to  the  merchants 
and  business  public  generally." 

Nevertheless,  Palmer  was  certainly 
not  the  first  advertising  agent.  In  the 
New  York  Tribune,  on  the  editorial 
page  of  July  9,  1845,  appeared  this: 


"The  idea  of  an  advertising  agency 
is  not  novel.  The  utility  of  such  an 
agency  has  long  been  obvious.  But  Mr. 
Palmer  was  the  first  man  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  putting  the  plan 
in  operation." 

So,  between  Bourne  and  Palmer, 
quite  a  few  advertising  agents  must 
have  straggled  into  the  field. 

What  Palmer  probably  did  pioneer  in 
was  this:  He  worked  out  what  he  called 
"The  system  of  conjoint  advertising" 
—which  is  fancy  phraseology  for  ad- 
vertising that  appears  simultaneously 
in   several  cities. 

Another  thing  which  Palmer  did  was 
to  sell  the  idea  of  advertising.  To  this 
end  he  published  what  was  probably 
the  first  advertising  journal  and  year 
book.  He  brought  it  out  prior  to  1850 
and  called  it  the  Business  Men's 
Almaiiack.  This  Almanack  was  the 
very  sort  of  miscellany  in  which  adver- 
tising men  revel.  Besides  its  astronom- 
ical data,  it  contained  statistics  on 
population  and  canal  (not  railroad) 
traffic,  a  digest  of  the  new  business 
laws,  tariff  information,  reports  on 
U.  S.  Government  finances,  travelers 
guides  and  more  in  similar  variety. 

Appended  to  these  meaty  bits,  was  a 
department  of  pertinent  preachments 
on  advertising. 


FOR  instance:  "Publicity  must  be 
gained,  or  the  establishment,  like  a 
body  without  a  soul,  must  return  to  the 
elements  from  which  it  sprang." 

Under  the  mast-head  was  Palmer's 
own  business  announcement,  couched 
(no  other  word  expresses  it)  in  his 
own  best  style. 

V.   B.   Palmer's  Country  Newspaper 
Subscription  and  Advertising  Agency 

V.  B.  Palmer,  the  agent,  respectfully 
tenders  his  services  to  the  public,  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  his  principals, 
who  have  favored  him  with  their  confldence. 
and  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  is  prepared 
to  give  every  requisite  information  on  the 
subject  of  a  complete  system  of  advertis- 
ing in  those  newspapers  of  the  country, 
far  and  near,  for  which  he  is  deputed  to 
act.  He  believes  that  the  material  affairs 
of  business  transactions  must  be  aided 
and  sustained  by  a  proportionate  exercise 
of  intellectual  energy:  and  that  this  intel- 
lectual energy  should  keep  pace  with  the 
facilities  by  which  the  material  affairs  of 
business  are  advanced.  Every  one  is  now 
obligeii.  if  he  would  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  to  aid  his  physical  exertions  in  trade, 
by  due  resource  to  those  means  by  which 
his  business,  trade  or  profession  may  be- 
come generally  known.  This  is  the  "intel- 
lectual part  of  his  business,  and  the  press 
is  the  medium,  through  which  it  must  be 
developed. 

This  "presentation"  rather  fulfills 
the  promise  of  a  contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  Palmer:  "Pompous,  stout,  bald, 
spectacled,  always  attired  in  blue  suit 
and  bandana  handkerchief,  and  carry- 
ing a  gold-headed  cane." 

The  real  champion  of  advertising  in 
the  forties  was  Horace  Greeley.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  was  to  the  Neiv  York  Trib- 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 
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Selling  Helts 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N.Y 


DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST — One  who  designs  and  manufactures  display  materials  that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy. 
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Jome  of  me 

PRODUCTS 

mr  ivnien 
we  have  desianed 

BOXES 


Books 

Belts  and  Buckles 

Shears 

Candy 

Foot  Powder 

Bath  Powder 

Cosmetics 

Gaines 

Optical  Goods 

Leather  Goods 

Celluloid 
Products 

Soaps 

Collars 

Cutlery 

Canned  Goods 

Drugs 

Atomizers 

Photo  Supplies 

Varnishes 

Pipes  (smoking) 

Graphite 
Products 

Electrical 
Supplies 

Brushes,  Hair 

Thermometers 

Neckties 

Garters 

Radiator  Caps 

Spices 

Fancy  Glassware 

Powder  Puffs 

Food  Stuffs 


DISPLAYOLOGY 

Display  containers  of  our  design  have  dis- 
played and  sold  Hickok  Belts  and  Buckles 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Hickok  Company  realized  that  they 
had  taken  a  large  step  towards  the  solution 
of  their  selling  problems  when  they  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  making  display  con- 
tainers for  them. 

Our  staff  of  specialists  has  devoted  years 
of  study  to  the  designing  and  execution  of 
all  types  of  display  containers,  including 
both  set-up  and  folding  boxes.  Complete 
facilities  for  this  work  are  in  our  own 
plant. 

Many  of  America's  best  known  manufac- 
turers have  placed  their  box  problems  in 
our  hands   with    most   satisfactory  results. 

The  Alderman-Fairchild  craftsmen  are  at 
your  service  to  design  containers  to  bet- 
ter merchandise  your  product.  An  inter- 
view costs  you  nothing  and  may  go  a  long 
ways  toward  increasing  your  sales.  May  we 
have  the  opportunity  1 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD   COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N  .Y. 

DISPLAYOLOGISTS 


JO  me  of  the 

PRODUCTS 

for  which 
we  have  desianed 

BOXES 

Musical 

Instruments 

Shoes 

Stationery 

Com  Plasters 

Men's  Shirts 

Barber  Supplies 

Manicure  Sets 

Hosiery 

Snap  Fasteners 

Wigs 

Towel  Sets 

Silverware 

Dental 

Instruments 

Shoe  Polish 
Syrups 

Decorated  China 
Flour 

Radio  Parts 

Scientific 
Instruments 

Check 
Protectors 

Golf  Balls 

Road  Maps 

Office  Supplies 

Baked  Goods 

Key  Cases 

Brushes,  Shaving 

Gloves 

Underwear 

Telephone  Parts 
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ime  and  advertising  of  those  days,  what 
Arthur  Brisbane  is  to  the  Netv  York 
Journal  of  today — only  more  so. 

His  pen  never  tired  of  preaching  ad- 
vertising. 

His  favorite  prophesy  was  that  of 
the  "great  trade  reform,"  with  adver- 
tising in  the  leading  role. 

Greeley  was  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
credit  as  he  was  in  favor  of  advertis- 
ing. He  failed  to  foresee  the  marvel- 
ous structure  of  modern  credit.  How- 
ever, for  his  age  and  his  day,  he  was 
right;  credit  was  an  exceedingly  loose 
thing.  It  was  grossly  abused  and  re- 
sulted in  continual  commercial  turmoil. 
But,  as  to  advertising,  what  uncanny 
vision!  Truly,  Greeley  had  the  eye  of 
a  "seer."  His  predictions  about  the 
profits  in  volume  were  made  more  than 
75  years  ago.  Wouldn't  his  heart  re- 
joice to  see  the  volume  methods  of  to- 
day? 

GREELEY  also  foresaw  the  vast 
future  opening  up  for  advertis- 
ing. In  1848,  in  his  beloved  Netv  York 
Tribune,  he  spoke  again  "of  the  great 
trade  reform"  as  follows : 

"The  means  by  which  this  great  and 
beneficent  change  is  to  be  effected  are 
various,  but  chief  among  them  is  ad- 
vertising. Not  in  two  or  three  papers 
of  the  city  where  business  is  done,  but 
in  the  most  widely  circulated  journals 
of  the  whole  region  whence  custom  is 
desired.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in 
advertising  compared  with  what  can  be 
and  inevitably  will  be." 

Under  such  leadership,  the  Tribune 
became  the  foremost  advertising  med- 
ium of  the  day. 

In  1850,  its  daily  circulation  was 
15,000,  and  its  weekly  edition  ran  to 
32,000.  It  averaged  a  thousand  differ- 
ent advertisements  every  day.  Fre- 
quently a  column  or  two  of  advertise- 
ments had  to  be  omitted.  So,  even  in 
those  days,  advertisers  were  complain- 
ing about  overcrowded  media. 

Inspired  probably  by  Greeley,  all  of 
the  other  newspapers  were  running 
blurbs  about  advertising. 

"Mighty  engine  of  business." 

"The  most  certain  mode  of  making  a 
fortune." 

It  was  being  credited  with  all  sorts 
of  remarkable  feats.  The  U.  S.  Gazette 
of  Philadelphia  explained  the  rapid 
gains  in  growth  of  Boston  and  New 
Y'ork  as  contrasted  with  Philadelphia, 
as  due  to  "Superior  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity, part  of  which  is  advertising." 


"Harper  s  Bazar" 

Announce  the  appointment  as  promo- 
tion manager  of  Perry  Githens,  until 
recently  advertising  manager  of  Mosse, 
Inc.  Dorothy  Higgins,  formerly  with 
Good  Housekeeping,  has  also  joined  the 
promotion  department. 


Cornelius  H.  Schtdble 

Formerly  an  account  executive  with 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  organization  of  Collison 
&  Klingman,  Inc.,  printers,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 


"Wm.  Penn — ^c  a  Good  Cigar" 

has  attracted  attention  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
newspaper  and  outdoor  campaigns  during  the  past 
three  years. 

The  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.  has  handled  this  campaign 
from  its  beginning. 


(yV 


^•"•RANKIN  <^ 

(Jidverlising 


iG 


COMPANY 


^stah\is^\ed  1899 

William    H.    Rankin.    President  Robert     E.     Rinchart,    Vice-Prestdent 

Wilbur    D.    TVesbit,    Vice-President 

Herman    A.    Groth,    Vice-President    and    Treasurer 

Main  O  flices ;    34^  Madison  Ave . ,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

AKRON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 


Working  Churches 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  reach  active  church  executives 
— managers  of  up  and  doing 
churches  —  Over  ten  thousand 
copies  each  month.  Not  just  an- 
other religious  paper — but  a  busi- 
ness journal  for  pastors — .All  de- 
nominations. 

Send    for    sample    copy    and    rate    card. 

CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

634  Huron  Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WINDOW. 
COUNTER, 
awEXHIBITS 


Effective -Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSULT    WITH     EXPERTS 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST  27*-  ST.  NEW   VOR.K. 
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Here — A  Woman's 
Market 

Tlie  ^  oiiians  Press  takes 
you  to  a  real  woniairs  mar- 
ket—a market  of  600,000 
independent  women  who 
l)uy  for  both  themselves 
and  their  lionies. 

And  at  the  same  time, 
you  can  reach  all  the  execu- 
tives who  control  the  spend- 
ing of  the  $23,000,000 
Y.  ^  .  C.  A.  budget. 

This  is  real  advertising 
value  —  write  for  sample 
and  rates. 

\.l.lrps>   CLARA   JANOUCH 

Adifrtising   Manager 

The  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  L«>xingrton  Avenue 
New    York 
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Advertising 


Typographers 


In  typography,  beauty 
is  useless,  decoration  means 
nothing,  unless  that  beauty 
or  decoration  serves  to 
make  the  printed  message 
more  easily  read. 

Pittsford  typography  is 
successful  because  it  effec- 
tively delivers  the  printed 
message  without  making 
you  aware  you  are  reading 
from  type. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Harrison  7/31 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipmriit  and 
mill  accessory  Mrms;  building  tna- 
terlal  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.     For  surveys  ask 

Americari/umbmnan 

Est.  1873  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


In  Sharper  Focus 


N.  S.  Greeiisfelder 

IN  November,  1918,  a  new  salesman 
was  employed  at  the  Denver  office 
of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  A  mining 
eng-ineer  had  been  selected  from  the 
various  applicants  because  it  was 
thought  that  his  experience  through- 
out the  West  during  the  six  years  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  would  enable  him 


to  talk  to  mining  men  intelligently  in 
their  own  language  and  demonstrate 
when  necessary  the  effectiveness  of 
Hercules  explosives. 

About  the  same  time  the  company 
started  an  employee  magazine.  This 
gave  the  new  Herculite  his  first  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  organization 
of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  Ever 
since  editing  an  issue  of  the  magazine 
published  by  his  class  at  high  school, 
he  had  secretly  entertained  an  urge  to 
write,  but  the  exigencies  of  obtaining 
an  engineering  education  and  later  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  had  made  such 
ravenous  demands  upon  his  time  that 
this  desire  had  been  suppressed  almost 
to  the  point  of  extinction.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  something  to  the 
new  magazine,  which  had  stimulated 
his  interest  by  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  company's  affairs,  fanned 
the  smouldering  literary  fires  in  our 
hero's  breast.  He  devoted  some  of  his 
idle  moments  to  writing  a  story  on 
how  explosives  were  aiding  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 


Spurred  on  by  the  sight  of  his  name 
in  print,  another  story  was  composed 
and  still  another.  Because  The  Her- 
cules Mixer  like  many  house  maga- 
zines had  a  policy  of  publishing  only 
articles  written  by  members  of  the 
organization,  the  supply  was  very  lim- 
ited and  none  of  these  contributions 
were  rejected. 

At  this  juncture  the  company  was 
planning  to  consolidate  two  of  its  west- 
ern offices,  which  meant  a  reduction  of 
the  sales  force  at  Denver.  E.  L  La 
Beaume,  then  advertising  manager, 
(now  vice-president  of  Cross  &  La 
Beaume  Advertising  Agency)  was 
looking  for  a  man  to  handle  Hercules 
industrial  advertising.  He  discerned 
a  possibility  in  the  western  salesman 
who  was  contributing  to  the  company's 
magazine;  for  here  was  one  who  knew 
the  application  of  explosives  to  indus- 
try, was  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
selling  Hercules  products,  and  had  al- 
ready shown  that  at  least  he  did  not 
have  a  distaste  for  writing  about  them. 
So  instead  of  being  released  when  the 
offices  were  combined,  the  budding  au- 
thor was  transferred  to  the  home  office. 

That's  how  I  got  my  start  in  ad- 
vertising. After  breaking  into  it,  I 
still  had  to  be  broken  in.  Following 
some  months  of  drilling  under  my  new 
chief,  I  was  able  to  get  my  copy  okehed 
(after  several  rewritings).  I  stopped 
fretting  over  my  inability  to  dictate 
finished  advertisements  and  booklets 
when  I  read  Anatole  France's  confes- 
sion that  writing  had  never  ceased  to 
be  hard  for  him,  and  that  his  com- 
plete works  represented  endless  revi- 
sion and  rearrangement. 

I  don't  know  whether  you'd  call  it 
a  hobby,  but  I've  enjoyed  trying  to 
apply  imagination  to  industrial  adver- 
tising— the  subject  of  a  recent  illumi- 
nating address  by  M.  L.  Wilson  before 
the  Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers,  the 
only  organization  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent. (His  paper,  abstracted  in  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  for  Feb.  10,  1926, 
is  woi'th  careful  reading) . 

During  the  past  year  the  introduc- 
tion of  Hercules  steam-distilled  wood 
turpentine  in  trade-marked  containers 
has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  several  sales  problems  on  which 
I  have  been  working.  Again  I  can  re- 
fer you  for  more  complete  information 
to  an  article  published  in  ADVERTISING 
AND  Selling  ("We  Make  a  Package 
Market  for  a  Bulk  Product."  Nov.  4, 
1925). 

In  addition  to  industrial  explosives 
and  turpentine,  I  am  charged  with  a 
portion  of  the  responsibility  in  mar- 
keting Hercules  Rosin,  Pine  Oil,  Nitro- 
cellulose and  Sporting  Powders.  If 
you  like  our  work,  credit  the  capable 
men  who  are  working  with  me  and  an 
agency  that  understands  our  problems. 
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Cleveland's  Skyline  is  Changing 

Growth — building  activity — prosperity!  These  things  mean 
tremendous  possibilities  for  advertisers  in  Cleveland. 
Cover  the  entire  Northern  Ohio  market  with  one  newspaper. 


Cleveland  has  reached  and  passed  a 
million.  Cleveland — and  the  entire 
thriving  Cleveland  market  —  have 
grown  in  wealth  and  buying  power  as 
well. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  pro- 
pitious time  for  the  manufacturer  of 
a  good  product  to  enter  this  market  or 
strengthen  himself  in  a  sales  way. 

And,  you  can  do  it  economically. 

An  intensive  campaign  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  will  do  the  advertising  job  in 
this  market — satisfactorily  and  profit- 
ably. No  matter  what  kind  or  what 
priced  merchandise  you  make — the 
Plain  Dealer  alone  will  sell  it. 

Such  representative  concerns  as  The 
Celotex  Co.,  The  Johns-Manville  Co., 


The  Sears-Roebuck  Co.,  and  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  all  using  the 
Plain  Dealer  ALONE,  showed  in- 
creases in  business  in  Northern  Ohio 
ranging  from  607^  to  400%  in  1925 
over  the  preceding  year. 


Hundreds  of  makers  of  other  prod- 
ucts, using  the  Plain  Dealer  alone 
have  found  their  sales  mounting — 
their  business  increasing  with  a 
strong,  healthy  growth. 

Of  the  1645  national  advertisers  who 
used  the  Plain  Dealer  last  year,  well 
over  half  used  it  exclusively  in  Cleve- 
land. 

In  this  great  market,  the  Plain  Dealer 
alone  will  sell  it. 


Qk  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and Novthein  Oh/o-'OS^  SlediumALO'SE^One  Cost  ^illsellif 


B.     WOODWARD 

no    E.    42nd    St. 
New   York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350   N.    Mich.  Ave..   Chicago 

Fine  Arts    Bldg.,    Detroit 


.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 

Times    Building 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO 
742   Market   Street 
San    Francisco,    CaL 
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Buried 

Ads" 

78% 

Circulation 

in 

Big  Buying 

Centers  Only 

"Meet 

the  Wife, 

Too" 

99% 

Newsdealer 
Circulation 

1 

You  Tell  The  MiUions 

They'll  Tell  The  Dealer 

— tliafs  the  profit  principle  of  modern  adver- 
tising— Consumer  Influence^  the  factor  that^s 
made  Liberty  an  Advertising  Sensation 


IVING  the  public 
what  it  wants  is  the 
modern  retailer's 
creed. 

Giving  the  "trade" 

what  it  wants  is  the  religion  of  all 
jobbers. 

Both  are  based  solely  on  con- 
sumer demand;  on  the  demand  of 
the  millions  for  certain  fortunate 
products. 

Advertising  that  pays  out  in  dol- 
lars functions  chiefly  on  that  basis. 
It  aims  to  sell  the  millions.  The 
millions  who  tell  the  dealer  what 
they  want — and  get  it. 

The  enormous  sales  of  "Uneeda 
Biscuit,"  "Quaker  Oats,"  "Palm- 
olive,"  "Cream  of  Wheat," 
"Ivory"  and  of  scores  of  others  are 
based  on  the  priceless  factor  of  con- 
sumer demand. 


Thus  men  who  advertise  for  prof- 
it today  ask  one  question  above  all 
others:  "Will  my  ads  be  seen  a?id 
be  7'ead  by  the  millions f'^  For  thus 
alone  can  dealer  sales  be  multiplied. 

That  is  why  Liberty,  oflering 
four  unique  advantages  in  winning 
maximum  consumer  influence  in 
the  weekly  field,  has  become  an 
advertising  sensation. 

1 

"Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too" 

85%  of  ail  advertisable  products  are 
influenced  by  women  in  their  sale. 
Few  advertisers  today  can  afford  to 
overlook  "the  wife"  in  the  costly 
weekly  field.  46%  of  Liberty's 
readers  are  women.  Every  issue 
appeals  alike  to  men  and  women 
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because  of  Liberty's  unique  policy 
of  editing  to  both.  That  means  a 
100%  reading  in  the  home.  Because 
Liberty  appeals  to  the  whole 
family  its  reading  is  multiplied. 


"No  Buried  Ads*' 

Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or 
near  the  begin7iing  of  a  fiction  or 
editorial  feature.  That's  due  to  a 
unique  type  of  make-up  which  no 
other  publication  employs.  Think- 
ing men  don't  ask  "Will  my  ad  be 
read?"  when  that  ad  is  booked  for 
Liberty. 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation 
is  in  the  districts  which  return  74% 
of  the  total  taxable  incomes  of  the 
country,  48%  of  the  total  motor-car 
registration,  and  in  which  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  advertised 
products  are  sold. 


99%  Newsdealer  Circulation 

Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over-the- 


counter  and  newsdealer  circulation 
of  more  than  1,100, 000  copies  every 
week.  Liberty  is  not  sent  to  these 
readers  wrapped  up — unlooked  for. 
They  buy  it,  bring  it  home,  read  it 
of  their  own  will.  That  means  a  cir- 
culation that  is  responsive  because 
it  is  100%  i?iterested  \x\.  Liberty. 

For  those  reasons  results  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  advertising 
are  being  attained  for  scores  of 
America's  leading  advertisers. 

Results  that  achieve  a  reduction 
in  inquiry  costs  of  40%  and  more. 
That  are  multiplying  dealer  sales. 
That  are  activating  sales  organiza- 
tions, dormant  to  costly  campaigns 
in  less  forceful  publications,  to  re- 
spond to  a  man,  almost  overnight, 
to  advertising  in  this  amazing 
weekly. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Liberty's 
four-fold  appeal 

As  this  week's  issue  shows,  the 
editors  of  Liberty  design  the  mag- 
azine to  appeal  to  every  member 
of  the  family.  Look  through  any 
other  issue  and  you  will  see  that 
this  same  policy  prevails.  Consider 
the  value  of  such  a  policy  to  the 
advertiser  who  uses  its  pages. 


(liberty 

^^F      cA  Weekly  for  theWhoh  Family    V 

A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  Liberty  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation- 
back  cover  excepted  —  than  any   other    publication    in    the    weekly    field. 
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I 


House -TO -House  Selling 


'■  ^HALL  We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Consumer?"     On  Page  23 
^^    in  this  issue  you  will  find  this  article,  the  first  of  a  com- 


prehensive series  on  direct  selling. 


The  enormous  earnings  of  cer- 
tain companies  relying  on 
house-to-house  selling  for  dis- 
tribution provide  an  alluring 
attraction  to  the  manufacturer 
contemplating  this  method  of 
reaching  the  consumer. 

For  the  many  prominent  suc- 
cesses there  are  a  balancing 
number  of  failures  to  serve  as 
a  warning.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  series  to  point  out  the 
pitfalls  as  well  as  the  peaks. 

Henry  B.  Flarsheim,  author  of 
this  series,  has   had   a   wide  ex- 


perience and  is  well  qualified  to 
lay  down  the  fundamental  and 
primary  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered and  seriously  studied. 
Step  by  step  he  will  outline  the 
plans  for  obtaining,  training, 
supervising,  and  stimulating  a 
sales  force;  of  collecting  on  or- 
ders; of  compensating  sales- 
men;  of  costs,   etc. 

Thorough,  interesting  and  in- 
structive it  will  prove  of  untold 
value  to  the  executive  who 
wants  a  complete  picture  of 
this   method  of  distribution. 


The  coupon  below  offers  an  easy  way  to  make  sure  of  every  issue. 
It  should  be  mailed  right  now. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year. 

□  Check  for  ^3.00  is  enclosed. 


Canadian,  ^3.50 
Foreign,  ^4.00 


□  Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 

Name.-- -- Tosilion 

Address Company 

— Stale 


Is  Truth  Enough? 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  38  | 

vertisement,  he  saw  "red."  He  wanted 
to  cut  somebody  into  little  pieces;  and 
he  said  so,  in  so  many  words.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  little  advertisement,  which 
cost  less  than  $3  an  insertion,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  competing  railroads  to  build  a  depot 
of  their  own,  leaving  my  railroad  the 
sole  occupant  of  a  station  building  the 
cost  of  which  ran  into  a  sizable  sum 
of  money. 

I  could  cite  any  number  of  similar 
instances.  Every  one  of  them  confirms 
my  belief  that  what  is  known  as  "com- 
parative advertising"  is  a  boomerang.  I 
I  very  much  doubt  that  it  harms  com-  "I 
petitors.  Even  if  it  does,  the  question 
arises:  What  is  advertising's  true 
function — to  benefit  oneself  or  to  in- 
jure others? 

More  and  more,  I  believe,  adver- 
tisers will  realize  that  while  they  have 
every  right  to  say  what  they  please 
about  their  own  goods — provided  it  is 
true — they  have  no  right  to  say  any- 
thing which  reflects  on  their  competi- 
tors' goods.  For  not  only  is  it  in  bad 
taste,  it  does  not  pay. 


Advertising  Calendar 


Mat  10-12 — Association  of  National 
Adverti.sers.  Inc.  (Semi-Annual  Meet- 
ing). Chicago. 

June  19-21 — Fourth  .Annual  Con- 
vention, Insurance  Advertising  Cuii- 
ft'i-ence.  Philadelphia. 

June  19-24 — Twenty-second  Annual 
Convention.  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,   Philadelphia. 

July  5-S — Twelfth  District  Conven- 
tion, .-Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  San  Francisco. 

September  21-23 — Financial  Adver- 
tisers Association  Convention,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

OcToBEai  5-7 — ^Window  Display  .\tl- 
vertising  Association  Convention. 
New  York. 

October  13-14 — American  Associa- 
tion of  .Advertising  Agencies  Conven- 
tion, (meeting  place  to  be  decided). 

October  20-22 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association  (Eastern  Conven- 
tion), Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive. 
in  advance,  for  listing  in  the  Adver- 
tising Calendar,  dates  of  activities  of 
national   interest  to  advertisers. 


A.  D.  Wttltpr 

Former  head  of  the  .\.  D.  Walter 
.4dvertising  .4gency  and  recently  con- 
nected with  the  Barker.  Duff  and 
Morris  Agency,  Pittsburgh,  has  joined 
the  W.  S.  Hill  Company,  same  city. 


Harold  F.  Cope 

Formerly  with  the  display  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  New  Orleans 
Timcx-Picayiivc,  has  joined  the  public- 
ity department  of  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company.  Middletown,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  ARMCO   Ingot  Iron. 
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Does  It  Matter  to  You  Who 
Buys  Your  Product? 

A 

X    JL^  D,  further,  does  it  matter  to  you  who  buys  it  firstF 

Certainly,  you  say.  Every  merchant,  every  manufacturer,  every  sales- 
man exerts  surplus  effort  to  reach  as  early  as  possible  what  he  calls  the 
best  people. 

But  who  are  these  "best  people"? 

On  that  point  there  is  much  loose  thinking. 

Are  the  "best  people"  the  aristocrats,  the  oldest  inhabitants,  the 
thoroughbreds? 

Are  they  the  wealthiest,  those  who  drive  the  finest  cars  and  spend  the 
most  money? 

Are  they  the  fashionable,  those  who  wear  the  smartest  clothes  and 
attract  the  most  attention? 

Are  they  the  intellectuals,  those  who  most  cherish  culture  and  the 
refinements? 

Any  one  of  these  distinct  elements  might  be,  from  your  private  point 
of  view,  considered  the  most  desirable. 

But  by  the  impersonal  and  rigid  law  of  merchandising,  none  of  them 
are  necessarily  the  "best  people." 

By  a  separate  and  special  synthesis,  there  is  created  in  each  community 
a  group  whose  patronage  or  favorable  opinion  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  product.  This  group  contains  some  of  the  aristocrats,  some  of  the 
wealthy,  some  of  the  smart,  some  of  the  intellectual.  It  is  drawn  from 
every  stratum  in  the  community,  from  every  income  level. 

And  the  common  factor,  the  determining  characteristic,  is  alertness. 
It  is  alertness  which  makes  them  discover  and  try  a  product;  alertness 
which  makes  them  tell  others  about  it;  alertness  which  makes  their  judg- 
ment respected  and  their  example  followed  by  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  an  achievement  unique  in  American  publish- 
ing because  it  has  created  a  medium  that  has  mass  circulation  large  enough 
to  serve  any  advertiser,  and  it  also  has  select  circulation.  It  selects  not  on 
the  basis  of  wealth  or  aristocracy  but  on  the  basis  of  alertness,  because 
only  the  alert  and  progressive  find  The  Digest  interesting. 

They  are  the  prime  movers — the  active,  intelligent,  ruling  minds.  Get 
Digest  readers  to  buy  your  product — get  them  to  buy  it  first,  and  keep 
them  buying  it — and  you  sell  not  alone  to  them,  but  to  the  far  greater 
number  who  follow  where  they  lead. 

The  Jherdrr  DMest 

ADVERTISING   OFFICES:    NEW   YORK,    DETROIT,    CLEVELAND.   CHICAGO 
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McGraw-Hill  me 
studying  youi 


How  Many  Trained 
Investigators 

have  you  out  in  the  field,  gathering  data  on  the 
industries  which  buy  from  you,  studying  the 
markets  for  your  product  from  the  standpoint 
of  engineering  fundamentals,  sensing  the  com- 
ing shifts  which  may  stimulate  or  depress  your 
sales?  .  .  .  .Perhaps  not  one! 

But  if  you  should  walk  through  the  great 
editorial  rooms  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publi- 
cations any  morning,  you  would  see  many  va- 
cant desks  of  men  who  are  "out  in  the  field," 
rubbing  elbows  with  their  industries,  getting 
data  on  trends  and  money-saving  practices. 
They  are  primarily  in  the  readers'  service,  but 
the  data  they  gather  are  necessarily  the  basis  of 
sound  selling  to  their  several  industries.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  your  service  as  well  as  that 
of  the  reader. 


The  McGraiv-Hill  Publications 

MINING 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL-PRESS 
COAL  AGE 

ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 

CHEMICAL   &   METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

POWER 

CONSTRUCTION  4  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 
TRANSPORTATION 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 
BUS   TRANSPORTATION 

RADIO 
RADIO  RETAILING 

OVERSEAS 

INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL 

AMERICAN   MACHINIST 

(Eui'opean  Edition) 

DIRECTORIES  &  CATALOGS 

CENTRAL  STATION  DIRECTORY  COAL  CATALOG 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAY   DIRECTORY 

EMP    KLECIRICAL  YEAR    BOOK 

KAUIO   TRADE  CATALOG 

COAL  FIELD   DIRECTORY 

KEYSTONE   CATALOG  KEYSTONE   CATALOG 

(Coal  Edition)  I  Mclal-Quarn-  Edition) 

ANALYSIS   OF   NONMETALLIC   MINmO.    QUARRYING 

AND  CEMENT  INDUSTRIES 


The  American  Machinist  editors  are  ever  afield,  gather- 
ing data,  inspecting  installations,  studying  operations  and 
pointing  the  way  to  lower  production  costs  through  re- 
placement of  inefficient  machinery. 

Engineering  News-Record  editors  four  years  ago 
Started  a  campaign  for  winter  construction  to  provide 
year-round  contracts  to  the  construction  industry  and 
ultimately  reduce  building  costs.  They  have  made  fre- 
quent excursions  to  winter  operations,  bringing  back  to 
their  publication  and  industry  the  facts  regarding  costs 
and  benefits.  Stability  and  expansion  of  the  market  for 
building  equipment  and  supplies  have  already  resulted. 

Electrical  World's  editorial  field  investigations  and 
Statistical  work  have  brought  to  central  stations  major 
policies  and  accurate  data  for  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial heating  and  domestic  load  building,  including  re- 
frigeration and  cooking.  On  the  other  hand  this  service 
has  supplied  to  electrical  manufacturers  accurate  yard- 
sticks for  plotting  sales  quotas  and  future  expansion.  The 
public  draws  a  by-product  from  this  work  in  the  form  of 
( 1 )  service  at  the  same  or  lower  rates,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  cost  of  everything  entering  into  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity;  (2)  extension  of  electric  lines  to  iso- 
lated sections. 

So  with  all  McGraw-Hill  Publications — editors  leave 
their  desks  to  discover  and  point  the  way  toward  bigger 
opportunity  ....  Power  editors  are  effectively  crusading 
for  increased  boiler  efficiency  through  better  equipment 
....  Coal  Age  editors  are  campaigning  against  obsolete 
methods  in  the  mines  and  for  cost-cutting  machinery  .... 
Bus  Transportation  editors  have  helped  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  this  infant  industry,  which  today  covers 
twice  the  mileage  of  the  nation's  railways  ....  In  exist- 
ence but  a  short  year,  Radio  RetaiVnu/  is  bending  every 
effort  toward  stabilizing  and  stimulating  radio  merchan- 
dising. Its  costs  studies  on  operating  the  four  major  types 
of  stores  and  departments  are  the  very  first  information  of 
its  kind  in  the  radio  field,  paralleling  the  investigations 
made  by  McGraw-Hill  in  the  general  electrical  merchan- 
dising field. 

Each  McGraw-Hill  Publication  lives  the  life  and 
breathes  the  air  of  the  industry  it  serves.  Its  experts  are 
on  the  ground,  getting  first-hand  information  on  the 
things  they  need  to  know  to  make  the  Publication  the 
virile  authority  it  is  in  its  field.  Through  over  fifty  years 
of  intimate  contact  such  as  this,  the  iMcGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company  has  acquired  an  unmatched  knowledge 
of  industry,  a  n'ch  storehouse  of  information  for  the  manu- 
facturer who  would  sell  to  industry  efficiently.  Tiiis  is 
the  background  out  of  which  have  come  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing. 
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ire  away 
narkets 


A?t  Editorial  floor  and  the  mezzanine 

Ney:  York  Office 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing   Company,  Inc. 


125  Editors  draien  from  industry  and  trade 

542  Special  News  Correspondents 

Editors  travel  700,000  miles  a  year  through  industry 

23 ,000  editorial  pages  printed  yearly 

10.000,000  copies  of  McGraw-Hill  papers  to  220,000  subscribers  annually 

Editorial  offices  located  at  9  strategic  centers 


Sound,  efficient  sales  efifort  in  the  field  of 
ndustrial  Marketing  must  be  based  on  these 
'our  Principles: 

Market  Determination 

An  analysis  of  markets  either  by  industries  or  buying 
roups  such  as  "engineers"  functioning  through  all  in- 
ustry. 

Buying  Habits 

A  study  of  the  selected  markets  to  determine  which  men 
1  each  industry-  are  the  controlling  buying  factors, 
'efinite  knowledge  eliminates  costly  waste  in  sales  effort. 

Channels  of  Approach 

Determination  of  the  methods  by  which  each  market 
5eps  in  touch  with  developments  and  the  employment  of 
lese  methods  as  the  channels  of  approach  to  these  buyers, 
roper  use  of  these  channels  provides  a  balanced  sales 


promotion  program,  making  most  effective  use  of  publica- 
tion advertising,  manufacturers'  literature  and  exhibits. 

Appeals  that  Influence 

Determining  the  appeals  that  will  present  the  product 
to  the  prospective  buyer  in  terms  of  his  own  self-interest 
or  needs. 

These  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Mar- 
keting can  be  made  a  living  force  in  your  busi- 
ness. The  gaal  of  American  industry  today  is 
to  make  distribution  as  efficient  as  production. 
If  this  is  your  goal,  get  in  touch  with  the  near- 
est McGravi^-Hill  office,  or  have  your  adver- 
tising agent  do  so  and  arrange  for  a  personal 
discussion  with  McGraw-Hill  Marketing 
Counselors,  in  your  office  or  in  ours. 


;GRAW-HILL   PUBLISHING  COMPANT.   IMC..   JTEVT  YORK,   CHICAGO.   PHrLADELPHIA.    fT.EVELAND.    ST.  -LaUIS.   SAN    FRANCISCO,    LONDON 

Ac  GRAW-HILL  PUBLICAnONS 

45fi00  Advertising  Pages  used  Annually  by  3,000   manufacturers  to  help  Industry  buy  more  effectively. 
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Fetishes 


SAYS  jolly  old  N.  Webster.  ;iutlior 
of  the  plotless  novel,  a  fetish  is, 
among  other  reprehensible 
things,  "an  object  of  special  and  nn- 
reasoning  devotion." 

Have  my  readers  if  tlierc  be  such 
— ever  considered  the  fetishes  in  the 
publishing  bus  .  .  .  er.  profession? 
(There's  one  in  that  sentence.  Puzzle: 
Find  it.) 

Publishing  is  almost  as  full  of  fet- 
ishes as  a  sieve  is  of  holes  and  in  the 
last  analysis  they  hold  water  with  the 
same   precise   efficiency. 

There's  the  fetish  of  SIZE. 

By  what  heaven-sent  dictum  did 
9x12  become  "standard"  for  business 
papers?  None  soever.  It  was  of 
earth,  earthy — aided  and  abetted  by 
the  greatest  business  paper  publisher 
who  ever  lived.  But  John  A.  Hill 
was  pushing  his  pet  fetish — standard- 
ization— forward  when  he  adopted 
that  size  for  all  of  his  journals. 

The  size  of  a  publication  .should 
not  be  determined  by  a  publisher's 
expediencies  nor  by  an  advertiser's 
natural  penchant  for  fewer  and  lower 
engravers'  bills.  The  reader's  conve- 
nience counts — and  nothing  else.  Pre- 
cedents, traditions,  standards  be 
blowed! 

Make  it  readable  and  then  pocket- 
able  and  you've  provided  99.9  percent 
of  the  answer  to  how  to  get  your 
paper  read.  After  that,  a  hundred 
dollar-a-year  subscription  price  won't 
improve  your  paper's  chance  of  being 
read  a  nickle's  worth.  It  will  only 
pull  down  the  number  of  subscribers. 

(Gradually  a  lot  of  publishing  and 
advertising  superstitions  are  making 
way  for  more  enlightened  methods. 
The  die-hards  are  hard  but  they  will 
reform  or  die.  In  the  interim  the 
pioneers  along  new  paths  find  the  go- 
ing fairly  good,  thank  you,  and  the 
scenery  very  interesting. 


^.^ 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POU 
440  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Industrial  Power.  5x7,  is  sized  to  fit 
the  pocket;  edited  to  fit  the  average  /tmrri- 
can  industrialist  without  {jiving  him  mental 
bellyache  and  circulated,  by  controlled  meth- 
ods, to  42.000  plants  where — by  actual 
testimony — over  100.000  people  arret  i;  iiu.i 
read  it. 


o'^her    weeV^ 


Have  You  Ever  Met  a 
Literary  Agent? 

I  ask  the  question  in  all  seriousness 
— have  you  ever  met  a  literary  agent? 

There  must  be  a  score  or  more  of 
them  in  New  York;  and  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged  is  an  eminently 
respectable  one.  But  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  get  in  touch  with  a  boot-leg- 
ger than  with  a  literary  agent.  You'll 
not  find  literary  agents  listed  in  the 
classified  telephone  directory.  Even  in 
the  telephone  book,  though  their  names 
and  addresses  appear,  their  occupation 
does  not.  Furthermore,  the  sign  on 
their  office  door — if  there  is  a  sign, 
which,  usually,  is  not  the  case — gives 
not  the  least  inkling  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  is  carried  on,  on  the 
door's  other  side. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
last  thing  literary  agents  desire  is  pub- 
licity. If  it  were  generally  known  that 
they  are  in  the  business  of  "placing" 
manuscripts,  they  would  be  deluged 
with  calls  from  and  contributions  by 
amateur  authors. 

Even  when,  armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  a  writing  man  of  some 
ability  calls  on  a  literary  agent  for  the 
first  time,  his  reception  is  not  all  he 
hoped  it  would  be.  The  L.  A.  is  sus- 
picious. "We  handle  only  fiction,"  he 
tells  you,  when  you  explain  to  him  that 
you  specialize  on  business  topics.  If 
you  had  told  him  that  you  are  a  short 
story  writer,  he  would,  I  imagine,  come 
back  at  you  with  some  such  statement 
as   "We   handle   only   serious   articles." 

He  thaws  out,  very  quickly,  however, 
when  you  prove  that  you  have  the 
"goods."  And  because  he  knows  the 
market  for  literary  wares,  he  is  very 
helpful  to  the  man  who  knows  more 
about  writing  than  he  does  about 
selling. 

A   Noiseless  Soup-spoon 

A  Cincinnati  man  tells  this  story: 
I  had,  as  table  companions  in  a  din- 
ing car,  not  long  ago,  two  men  who 
were  about  as  far  apart,  socially,  as 
you  can  imagine.  One  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  forty,  who,  very  evidently,  was 
quite  unaware  that  such  a  thing  as 
class-distinctions  exist.  The  other  was 
considerably  older — a  quiet,  well- 
dressed,   self-possessed    man    who   gave 


you  the  impression  that  he  belonged  to 
a  family  which  has  been  more  than  or- 
dinarily well-to-do  for  at  least  three 
generations.  The  rough-neck  was  try- 
ing, without  very  much  success,  to  en- 
gage his  fellow-traveler  in  conversa- 
tion. How  long  they  had  talked,  and  of 
what,  before  I  took  a  seat  at  their  table, 
I  do  not  know.  What  I  overheard  was 
this: 

The  rough-neck  (his  mouth  full  of 
soup) — "What  line  you  in?" 

The  elderly  gentleman — "I — I  am  not 
in  any  business." 

Rough-neck  (more  soup) — "Had  a 
rich  father,  eh?" 

Elderly  gentleman — "Well,  he  was 
pretty  well  off." 

Rough-neck  (absolutely  explosive  with 
his  soup) — "How  did  he  make  his 
money?" 

Elderly  gentleman  (very,  very 
quietly) — "He  invented  a  noiseless 
soup-spoon." 

An  Ideal  Meal,  but — 

A  well-knovm  food  specialist,  now 
acting  as  advertising  manager  for  a 
chain  of  grocery  stores,  talked  over  the 
radio,  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  recom- 
mended, as  the  ideal  meal,  one  consist- 
ing of  whole-wheat  bread,  milk,  orange 
juice  and  prunes. 

A  very  good  combination,  to  my  way 
of  thinking.     But  when  X.  finished  his 
talk,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  thought  I 
that  if  everybody  who  heard  him  acted  ' 
on  his  suggestion,  his  employers  would 
have  rather  a  hard  time  of  it. 

Please  Remit! 

"No,"  said  Job  Soapstone,  "No!  I 
never  write  no  letters.  'Bout  the  only 
mail  I  git  is  from  a  feller  that  signs 
hisself  Pless  Remmitt.  'Pears  to  think 
I  owe  him  money.  Never  seen  him  in 
all  my  born  days." 

He,  Too,  W  as  an  Advertising  Man 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lesan,  President  of  the 
Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  tells  this 
story  on  himself. 

Traveling  in  a  day-coach,  some  years 
ago,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  his  ■ 
seat-mate.  The  latter  was  more  than  I 
ordinarily  inquisitive.  Where  did  Mr. 
Lesan  live?  "Well!  Well!"  How  long 
had  he  lived  there?  "Well!  Well!" 
Where  had  he  come  from,  originally? 
"Well!  Well!" 

Finally — "What  line  of  business  you 
in?" 

"Advertising,"    Mr.    Lesan   replied. 

"Well!  Well!  Ain't  that  funny?" 
said  the  seat-mate.  "I  am  an  advertis- 
ing man,  myself.  Yes,"  he  added,  "I 
walk  on  stilts."  Jamoc 
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Mr.  A.  Levt  y^dvertlser 
tverjAviigre,  U.S.A. 


SuNi-iTSciiooiTnu. 
CHumAH  Em>EAvoi  Woiu 

S«A«CHUGlfT 

LooiouT 

Chibtum  Standard 
C««»nA„  Ukion  HtiAU, 
Rfucioui  TtLoccn 

l-'NiTtt  PwaBrruLiAN 
RTOu,n>CD„,cBM««,«c„ 
Cm«jitiah  Leadm 
Gmfel  Advocatb 

RraMO»DC»UmANADVOCAT. 

P»nsrT»UN  or  THE  South 
Soi;th«n  Chuichman 
BAiTiaou  Soim...„  MnnoDOT 
Soimiiu.  C«UT1A»  Advocai. 

Boys'  Group 

FoiVAiD 
Watchwoio 
Onwaio 
Wat 

Mont/l/lM 

KiNo'i  Buhnmi 

P«OBTTIB1an  SUEVIT 

Rkou  op  CBiimA»  Won 
St.  Amdiiw'i  C»c« 
WwTMINlTtt  TEAcaa 
Emhot  Woim 

OmiBEIM  TcACHBi 

HuDUBUo  Teacbbi 
BiBLB  TiAcaa 


Dear  l!r.  Advert 


iser 


^iwrterhM 


Rsroiao,  CauBo,  Quaatuuo 

STA.M1..B  QuABTMua 

l.'»rrt»  PioBrriUAN  Qi.a«i..o„ 
Wuni  QuAjTmin 

For/ull  m/oTTTMnon 
atSdrest 


-vert..,  —   -^  rexS4°  P^^uIS-o^:^-  ^^f 
or,   "1  «ouId  U.e  to  use  t.e  n.U.ions  .ress   i.  _.  .. 
Those  "buts"  and  "ifs"  »,., 
cases  and  can  be  sunned  up'as  fol^Jr'"  reasonable   in  »ost 

"wonKa^*  ".roTcl^StLt.."  "^^^^  - 

"—  If  the  rate  per  thousand  wasn't  so  high.-' 
"tlo'naf  lllZTX'  '  ^'^^  °^  ^^-i'^^  <i-omi«.. 

^^^'^^  "- SlSiiSi^J  -  conpxetely  eXl..^,,, 
"^*  paid  "Irrnliiinii   7   1,  ^'^'^^]'''^  ComT^iTr.. ^„^       j       syrlln 

Of  seventeen  of  thTs t J^^TSSP^ 

ationaX  wee;d.i^<;   n„^    •  denominational  and   int.,.^ 

.,vi        7     ^^'-'•les   and   is  availHVii-   „*  mterdenoirln- 

If  you  would    lllr/.    fn    U^^^ 

as  a  »edi«,  for  national IdverJisIn^""  "'  °""  ''"^^^^^  "eld 
-rds.   pxease  do  not  hesltate"tol^I  0"  u's^UVl  f  '^^^^  ^^^^ 

•  ^*^«  is  no  Obligation. 


Very  truly  yours, 

"Hhe  Heligious  iresE  ic^^   • 

b  vui  jress  AsoociA^tion 


A^S.-MK 
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Ladies—  or  "Cuties"P 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32J 


H.  G.  Kenag-y  and  C.  S.  Yoakum  are 
men  of  courage.  They  tackled  the  job 
of  writing  a  good-sized  and  meaty  book 
on  the  title  of  "The  Selection  and  Train- 
ing of  Salesmen."  Some  job!  But  they 
went  at  it  sensibly.  They  evidently 
didn't  start  out  to  write  a  book  but 
have  produced  a  book  as  a  record  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  research  work 
and  study.  Some  of  the  findings  are 
illuminating.  For  example,  the  busi- 
ness world  has  been  rather  well  fed  up 
during  the  last  ten  years  on  fine-spun 
theories  about  the  relative  merits  of 
blonds  and  brunettes  in  sales  work. 
The  authors  of  this  very  specific  trea- 
tise found,  on  extensive  research  among 
inany  sales  organizations,  that  there 
is  "no  significant  difference  between 
blonds  and  brunettes."  The  blonds  are 
found  to  have  about  as  many  of  the 
so-called  "brunette  qualties"  as  the  bru- 
nettes have  of  "blond  qualities."  Rut 
the  book  does  show,  in  a  very  definite 
way,  the  bearing  of  age,  wei,ght,  height, 
education,  marriage  and  sales  experi- 
ence on  a  candidate's  probable  success. 

Of  course  this  book  also  deals,  as 
such  a  book  should,  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  sales  organization — home 
office  and  branch  office  —  with  time 
studies  and  method  studies,  with  mental 
alertness  tests,  personality  tests,  with 
many  plans  that  are  carried  out  for  the 
training  of  salesmen  and  their  results, 
and  also  with  the  big  subjects  of  super- 
vision and  conventions.  The  370  pages 
are  replete  with  interesting  forms,  stmi- 
maries  and   interpretations. 


Free  Examination  Coupon 


MCGRAW-HILL     BOOK     CO..     Inc. 
370   Seventh   Avenue.    New    York 

Send   me  for    10   days'   free   examination: 

....Kenaoy    and    Yonkum's    Selection    and    Tralnino    of 
Salesmen,    $3.50 

I    acreo   to   rdurn    the    Ixtok.    i-xipal.!.    In    in    days    or   to 
remit  for  It. 
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Lastly,  notice  the  way  the  two  girls 
wear  their  clothes.  The  "cutie's"  coat 
is  open  and  sliding  off  her  shoulders. 
She  poses  her  feet  and  hands  uncer- 
tainly and  fumbles  her  bag.  Her 
whole  effect  is  unsure  and  sloppy.  The 
lady,  instead,  wears  her  clothes  well. 
Her  coat  is  trimly  closed,  her  carriage 
erect,  her  hat  well  placed,  her  pose  full 
of  crisp  assured  elegance.  She  has 
poise,  chic,  sophistication. 

DO  you,  gentlemen,  see  the  differ- 
ence? Do  you  see  why,  in  present- 
ing fashions  to  the  feminine  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  every  trifling  point 
checked,  not  by  a  man's  predilections, 
but  by  a  trained  woman  fashion  ex- 
pert's knowledge? 

Even  more  sharply  do  the  two  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  costume  with  dif- 
ferent accessories  make  the  point  of 
the  importance  of  trifles. 

In  the  left-hand  photograph,  the  girl 
is  correctly  costumed  for  the  country. 
A  tailored  coat  of  a  sturdy  material  in 
a  distinguished  tone  of  brown.  A  plain 
hat  that  exactly  matches.  A  checked 
woollen  scarf — checks  are  good  this 
season — that  will  keep  off  weather.  A 
plain  pigskin  envelope  purse.  A  smart 
stubby  umbrella.  Heavy,  neutral- 
colored  gloves.  Matching  shoes  of 
serviceable  leather  with  heels  practical 
for  walking.  Everything  in  plain 
sturdy  materials,  suited  to  country 
surroundings  and  perfectly  matched 
for  elegance. 

In  the  right-hand  photograph,  the 
coat  is  the  same,  but  the  accessories 
have  been  changed,  and  even  a  man 
can  see  that  the  lady  is  a  mess! 

For  the  plain  hat  that  could  face 
possible  rain,  she  has  substituted  a 
frail  confection  of  silk  and  lace  suit- 
able for  a  formal  afternoon  wedding. 
For  the  warm  woollen  scarf,  she  has 
substituted  a  small  shawl  of  embroi- 
dered Chinese  silk,  suitable  perhaps  to 
throw  over  the  shoulders  of  a  plain 
demi-evening  toilette  to  lend  a  touch 
of  color.  For  the  stout  walking  shoes, 
she  has  substituted  high-heeled  satin 
pumps  that  a  country  road  would  ruin 
in  twenty  minutes.  She  has  put  on 
white  gloves  that  bear  no  relation  to 
any  other  shade  in  her  costume,  and 
added  a  string  of  pearls.  For  the 
plain  brown  umbrella  and  bag,  she  has 
substituted  an  umbrella  of  red  plaid 
silk  and  a  fancy  red  bag  with  grains 
running  seven  different  ways — never 
good,  and  peculiarly  atrocious  with  a 
costume  of  this  type.  The  beautiful 
harmony  of  color  is  gone.  Its  suit- 
ability for  the  country  has  vanished. 
No  wonder  the  young  lady  droops  her 
shoulders  and  cast  down  uncomforta- 
ble eyes. 

Perhaps  you  think  all  this  is  obvi- 
ous?     Try    it,    gentlemen;    try    it    and 


see.  Dissect  the  costume  of  an  expen- 
sive looking  stranger  in  the  hearing  of 
a  fashion-wise  feminine  friend,  and 
observe  her  pitying  gaze  cast  upon 
you  at  the  end  of  your  second  or  third 
sentence.  You  will  see  in  her  eye  that 
you  simply  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  And  yet  many  a  time 
only  masculine  eyes  pass  upon  the 
drawings  and  copy  which  are  intended 
to  lend  an  air  of  fashionable  correcti- 
tude  to  this  or  that  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  which  frequently  elicit 
only  giggles  from  the  audience  they  are 
meant  to  impress. 

Looking  over  advertisements,  one 
sometimes  wonders  how  in  the  world 
such  drawings,  such  photographs,  ever 
passed  the  critical  eyes  of  even  any 
good  masculine  advertising  manager. 
The  very  women  who  are  supposed  to 
lend  the  air  of  exclusive  elegance  to 
cars,  or  soaps,  or  silver,  or  razors,  are 
all  too  frequently  nothing  but  cuties 
whose  expression,  or  shingle,  or  ac- 
cessories instantly  convey  to  the  fem- 
inine beholder  that  they  "don't  belong" 
and  probably  the  article  advertised 
doesn't  belong  either.  Give  that  im- 
pression, and  your  money  has  been 
worse  than  wasted. 

"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  I  can  hear  the  advertising 
man  with  a  fashion  or  semi-fashion 
account  peevishly  say. 

THERE  are  two  things  you  can  do 
about  it,  gentlemen.  One  of  them  is 
to  study.  There  is  nothing  so  God-given 
about  taste.  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
observing  a  great  many  things  that 
are  in  good  taste,  and  applying  one's 
intelligence  to  learning  why  they  are 
good  and  their  opposites  are  bad.  If 
you  are  collecting  15  per  cent  from  ad- 
vertising a  product  of  taste  to  a  public 
with  taste,  it  isn't  one  bit  beneath  your 
dignity  to  put  good  hard  hours  of 
effort  on  learning  what  that  public 
considers  correct  at  the  moment. 
American  men  have  too  often  a  ridicu- 
lous complex  against  knowing  anything 
definite  about  taste.  They  seem  to 
fancy  such  knowledge  may  stamp  them 
as  effeminate.  Well,  if  it  isn't  effemin- 
ate to  collect  15  per  cent  for  selling 
merchandise  of  taste,  it  isn't  effemin- 
ate to  learn  how  to  .sell  it. 

The  other  thing  is  to  have  any  illus- 
tration showing  well-dressed  women  in 
correct  surroundings  checked  by  an 
expert.  At  the  present  time,  check  up 
particularly  the  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  bag, 
umbrella,  scarf,  shingle,  skirt-length, 
and  suitability  of  the  costume  to  the 
occasion.  Next  fall,  something  else 
may  be  the  touchstone  of  chic,  and  only 
the  expert  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  mode  can  say  absolutely  what  is 
correct  at  the  moment. 

Incidentally,  beware  of  any  women's 
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O^ing 


%J  T  TSERS  of  Outdoor  Advertising  never 

^^  have  to  wonder,  "Will  people  see  my 
advertisement"?  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  it.  Ail  Outdoor  Advertising  units 
are  of  dominating  size. 

And  because  of  its  size,  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising makes  a  lasting  impression.  Big 
things  are  remembered.  Your  product, 
pictured  on  the  outdoor  scale,  stays  in 
the  public  mind. 


MitUmal  Outdoor  Mvcrtising  Bureau 

o^M  Organization  Providing  a  Complete  Service  in  Outdoor  c^dvcrtising  through  c/ldvertising  c/fgcndcs 
1  Park  Avenue.NewYork  General  Motors  Building, Detroit  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard. Chicago 
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OTICE  the  manufacturers 
in  your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fuel. 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 


Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 


A.  B.  c. 


A.  B.  P. 

blish    Brown's   Directory   of 

as    Companies    and    the    Gas 

Engineering    and    Appliance     Catalogue. 


~      jl  "■  °-  ^• 

'      i  We   also   pu 

'J  American    Gi 

*  Ftimnffritin 


fashion  idea  that  goes  big  with  the 
director  of  the  sales  force.  It  may  be 
splendid  to  him,  and  fatal  with  your 
feminine  public.  It  may  help  his  sales- 
men land  orders  from  their  retailers, 
but  keep  women  from  buying  the  goods 
off  the  shelves.  Check  it  by  a  woman, 
an  intelligent  woman,  a  trained  woman. 
Your  wife  may  be  the  sweetest  little 
woman  in  the  world  and  the  best  mother 
that  ever  was  and  the  finest  household 
manager  .  .  .  but  a  wretched  judge  of 
how  to  sell  silk  underwear  to  flappers. 
You  need  the  trained  eye  and  the  ex- 
perienced judgment  of  the  expert. 

Otherwise,  your  advertisement  may 
be  like  the  officially  interior-decorated 
house  of  people  who  themselves  lack 
taste,  and  put,  as  Whistler  said,  "some 
little  thing  on  the  mantelpiece  that 
gives  the  whole  show  away." 

"Gas  Station  Topics" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  publication 
devoted  to  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  and  management  of  filling 
and  service  stations.  Glenn  W.  Sutton, 
for  five  years  president  of  Petroleum 
Age,  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  The  editorial  management 
is  under  Alex  A.  McCurdy,  former 
editor  of  the  Oil  Trade  Journal. 


^1 
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Gas  Age -Record 

The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry' 


Pan-American  Congress  of 
Journalists  Breakfast 

Was  given  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  on  April  22  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies for  the  delegates  from  the  Latin 
American  republics.  The  gathering  of 
South  American  news  and  the  functions 
of  an  advertising  agency  to  aid  pub- 
lishers and  advertisers  was  discussed 
by  the  speakers,  consisting  of  Roy  Dur- 
stine,  president  of  the  Four  A's;  James 
O'Shaughnesy,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  Jorge  Mitre,  director  of  Buenos 
Aires  Ixi  Naeion;  James  H.  Furay, 
United  Press  Association,  and  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  As- 
sociated Press.  J.  W.  Sanger,  Frank 
Seaman  Agency,  Inc.,  presided. 

The  ^  alter  F.  Haehnle  Company 

Cincinnati,  is  the  new  name  adopted 
by  Klee,  Haehnle,  McBreen,  Inc.,  of  the 
same  city.  The  offices  have  been  moved 
from  705  Gwj'nne  Building  to  505-50(> 
Gwynne  Building.  William  W.  Ro- 
maine,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  and 
more  recently  with  Truscon  Steel"  Com- 
pany advertising  department,  has  been 
made  vice-president. 


Irwin  Jordan  Rose  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Allen  D.  Cardwell  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turers of  radio  equipment,  condensers 
automatic  telegraph  equipment,  etc. 

Mapl-Flake  Mills,  Inc. 

Chicago,  is  the  name  of  a  separate 
corporation  which  handles  the  cereal 
manufacturing  division  for  the  Armour 
tJrain  Company.  George  E.  Marcy, 
formerly  president  of  the  company,  has 
retired  from  active  executive  partici- 
pation and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Matter.s  relating  to  adver- 
tising are  in  charge  of  J.  A.  Mander. 
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Over  1,200,000  A.B.C.  Circulation 
In  Foreign  Language  Newspapers 


TODAY  you  can  buy  this 
highly  desirable  bona-fide  A. 
B.C.  circulation  with  the  same 
confidence  that  you  buy  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

Foreign  language  newspaper  cir- 
culation, when  it  is  A.  B.  C.  is  a 
PLUS  quantity. 

Every  foreign  language  news- 
paper is  a  HOME  paper,  read  by 


every  member  of  the  FAMILY. 

It  is  virtually  a  MAGAZINE. 
The  foreign  language  speaking 
person  reads  his  paper,  not  for 
sports  and  comics,  but  for  IN- 
FORMATION. He  reads  it 
from  first  page  to  last — and  the 
ADVERTISING  is  as  much 
NEWS  to  him  as  the  latest  A.  P. 
dispatch.  And  he  BELIEVES 
what  he  reads! 


Members  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


New  York  City 

German 

Staats-Zeitung  Daily — Morn.    .   55,860 

New  Yorker  Herold   Daily— Eve.     ..   43,220 

Staats-Zeitung  and  Herold.  Sunday    108,945 


Greek 

Atlantis    Daily — Eve. 

Atlantis    Sunday    

Hungarian 

Amer.  Magyar  Nepszava. ..  Daily — Morn. 
Italian 

Corriere  D' America Daily — Morn. 

Corriere  D'America Sunday    

II   Progress©    Daily — Morn. 

II   Progresso    Sunday    

Jewish 

Forward    Daily — Eve. 

Forward    Sat. — Morn.   . 

Forward    Sun. — Morn. 

Day    Daily — Eve.   . 

Day    Sat. — -Morn.  . 

Day    Sun. — Morn. 

Jewish  Morning  Journal. ..  Daily — Morn. 
Jewish  Morning  Journal ...  Sun.— Morn. 

Polish 

Nowy   Swiat    Daily — Morn. 

Nowy   Swiat    Sun. — Morn. 

Russian 

Russky   Golos    Daily — Morn. 

Russlcy  Golos    Sun. — Morn. 

Spanish 

La   Prensa    Daily — Morn. 

Brooklyn 
Norwegian 

Nordisk  Tidende    Weekly    


12,063 
11,798 

27,137 


54,304 
56,487 
81,118 
98,739 


.149,619 
.168,189 
.161,209 
.  57,948 
.  67,634 
.  63.942 
.  75,206 
.   64,808 


15,230 
10.428 

9.053 
9.544 

11,262 


8,560 


Chicago 
Bohemian 

Katolik    3/W    

German 

Abendpost    Daily — Eve.  . 

Abendpost    Sunday   

Jewish 

Forward    Daily — Eve.   . 

Forward    Sunday    

Polish 

Daily   Zgoda    Daily — Morn. 

Weekly   Zgoda    Weekly   

Swedish 

Svenska  Amerikanaren  ....Weekly   

Sv.  Tribunen  Nyheter   ....Weekly   

Cleveland 

German 

Waechter   &  Anzeiger Daily — Eve.   . 

Waechter  &  Anzeiger Sunday    


8,452 


39,765 
42,454 


.   35,805 
.   37,468 

.   39,661 
.  107,309 

.   66,343 
.  58,138 


Detroit 

Polish 
Rekord   Codzienny  Daily — Eve. 

Decorah,  Iowa 

Norwegian 
Decorah  Posten    S/W    

Manchester,  N.  H. 

French 
L'Avenir   National   Daily — Eve. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

French 
La  Tribune   Daily — Eve. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
Slovak 
Obrana     S/W    


14,786 
9,679 


21,117 


42,969 


4,231 


3,891 


13.715 


These  newspapers  may  be  bought  singly  or  in  language  groups  or  by  geographical  divi- 
sions. They  open  up  new,  enormous  uncrowded  markets  for  American  goods.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  sell  merchandise  in  foreign  language  neighborhoods  as  anywhere  else.  Get  the 
FACTS — from  individual  newspapers  or  accredited  representatives. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  A.B.C.   PUBLISHERS 


M.  F.  Wegrzynek,  Executive  Secretary 


24   Union   Square,  New   '\ork 
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Send  for  This 


FREE 
BOOK 


On  House-to-House  Selling 


SUCCESS     in     Direct-to-Consumer 
Selling    depends    upon     FACTS! 
It    is    never    the   result    of    guess 
work    or    supposition.      Through    our    intimate 

contact  with  Direct  Selling  over  a  period  of  many  years 
we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  together  facts  that  make 
for  successful  operation  in  this  field  of  marketing.  We 
have  now  prepared  a  Guide  Book  for  executives.  In  this 
condensed  manuaJ  of  Direct  Selling  are  outlined  many  of 
the  plans  and  methods  through  which  the  most  successful 
direct-to-consumer  companies  have  built  their  businesses. 
It  contains  seven  of  the  greatest  principles  of  direct-to- 
consumer  merchandising,  tells  how  to  eliminate  the  waste- 
ful methods  that  endanger  permanence,  and  shows  how 
to  put  a  direct-marketing  business  on  the  firm  foundation 
necessary  for  successful  operation. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  "Seven  Steps  to  Success  in 
Direct-Selling"  to  you  free  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part. 


SEVEN  STEPS 

TO  SUCCESS  IN 
DIRECT  SELLING 


Complete   Advertising   and 

Marketing   Service  for 
Direct    Selling    Companies 


Answers      Important 

Questions  About  Direct- 

to^.onsumer  Selling, 

What  is  thf  most  effective 
plan  to  use  for  securing 
salesmen  ? 

^  hat  type  of  sales  organiza- 
tion   is    best? 

FT  hat  plan  of  presentation  is 
most  effective  for  building 
sales ? 

What  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  failure  among 
Direct    Selling    Firms  ? 

Suite    1501-2-3 

307    No.    Michigan   Ave. 

CHICAGO 


rwif 


An    organization    of    Direct-Selling     Specialists 


Good  " lE^fe^ 

That's  what  you  get  on  the  Mississippi  Coast — and  lots 
of  folks  come  and  enjoy  it;  all  the  year  'round.  These 
visiting  fishermen  make  up  part  of  the  more  than  6,000 
well-to-do  and  intelligent  folks  who  read  The  Daily 
Herald. 

National  Advertisers  can  best  cultivate  this  prosperous 
and  ever-growing  market  through  this  wide-awake  and 
up-to-date  newspaper  that  "Covers  the  Coast." 

The  » Daily  Herald 

GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI  BILOXI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons.  Publishers 


Direct  Mail 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  31] 

What  is  being  proved  is  merely  that 
some  copy  is  better  than  other  copy, 
and  that  better  copy  is  better  copy  be- 
cause it  is  better  copy. 

But  the  big  question  still  remains 
untested.  That  question,  to  which  di- 
rect mail  always  addresses  itself,  is 
this:  Which  is  more  profitable?  To 
reach  a  smaller  number  of  real  pros- 
pects with  a  real  selling  message,  or 
to  reach  ten,  twenty,  fifty  times  as 
many  with  a  brief  reminder,  a  deft 
suggestion,  a  memory  peg,  or  an  im- 
pression. It  all  depends  upon  the 
product,  the  amount  of  selling  neces- 
sary and  consumers'  buying  habits. 

Between  the  mass  advertising  for  { 
"convenience  goods,"  universally  dis-  - 
tributed  through  staple  dealer  channels, 
and  the  direct  mail  selling  of  special- 
ized products  with  strictly  limited  and  I 
definitely  known  markets,  there  can  ' 
be,  or  should  be,  no  antagonism. 


THE  place  where  direct  mail  advo- 
cates begin  to  question  and  impugn 
is  the  place  where  Diesel  engines,  $100,- 
000  yachts,  $10,500  Rolls-Royces,  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  500  a  year,  are 
advertised  to  three,  ten  or  twenty  mil- 
lion people.  And  that  is  a  good  place 
to  begin  impugning  the  judgment  and 
even  the  sincerity  of  anybody  who 
makes    such    a    recommendation. 

The  feeling  of  direct  mail  advertis- 
ing advocates,  the  intelligent  ones  at 
least,  is  that  direct  mail  as  a  medium 
has  not  always  been  given  the  look- 
in  it  would  have  received  if  advertis- 
ing recommendations  were  invariably 
based  upon  close  analysis  of  the  actual 
selling  and  merchandising  situation  as 
it   exists. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  direct  mail  men  believe  that 
advertising  of  other  kinds  is  often 
recommended  and  sold  because  it  is 
easier  to  sell  and  to  produce  than  is 
direct   mail   advertising. 

Most  business  men  believe  in  adver- 
tising because  they  see  so  many  other 
people  doing  it.  Direct  mail  adver- 
tising is  inconspicuous.  A  firm  may 
spend  a  million  dollars  in  direct  mail 
and  its  competitors  be  none  the  wiser. 
In  fact  that's  one  of  the  four  or  five 
big  reasons  for  direct  mail  advertis- 
ing. 

Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  has 
just  spent  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  publication  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising always  says  that  it  paid  mar- 
velously.  Everybody  knows  he  adver- 
tised— or  he  hopes  they  do- — ^and  he  is 
going  to  be  the  last  person  to  question 
it  publicly. 

But  the  man  who  has  just  spent 
$10,000  or  $50,000  in  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising and  has  reduced  his  selling 
cost  by  so  doing,  will  refuse  to  be 
interviewed   or   quoted   on  the   subject. 

If  the  truth  about  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising became  generally  public,  the 
advertising  world  would  be  shaken. 


I 
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Augxiste    Rodin    1840-1917 

Rodin  is  probably  best  knozvyi  as 
the  sculptor  of  the  celebrated 
figure  "The  Thinker."  Among 
many  of  the  famed  works  of  this 
master  of  the  modern  natural- 
istic school  are  "The  Citizens  of 
Calais"  and  statues  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Balzac  and  Bastien  Le 
Page. 


A 


B 


•R 


Rodin  did  not  do 
the  rough  hewing 


Rodin,  the  famous  French  sculptor,  hired  marble 
cutters  to  rough  out  blocks.  Only  when  the  figures 
he  desired  to  create  took  form  would  the  master  take 
up  the  mallet  and  chisel. 

Because  he  was  relieved  of  the  rough  hewing,  Rodin 
did  more  work.  As  a  result  of  this  the  world  is  richer 
in  ma^erpieces. 

Think  of  Rodin's  method,  and  ask  yourself  a  que^ion. 
Are  your  salesmen  doing  the  labor  of  rough  hewing 
when  business  paper  advertising  can  do  it  more 
economically? 

Are  you  paying  for  call  after  call  in  which  your  sales' 
men  meet  with  ignorance  of  your  house  or  indifference 
to  your  product? 

To  reach  the  classes  of  men  on  whom  your  salesmen 
call,  and  reach  them  at  low  co^,  there  are  A.  B.  P. 
papers.  Your  advertising  in  these  papers  does  the 
"rough  hewing,"  and  makes  the  job  of  selling  easier. 

Ask  about  A.  B.  P.  papers.  Definite  information  about 
them,  their  circulations  (which  are  A.  B.  C.  audited) 
and  the  fields  they  cover  is  available. 

Membership  in  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
assures  a  publication  that  maintains  the  higher  stand' 
ards  of  publishing  practice. 

The  Advisory  Service  Department  of  the  A.  B.  P. 
will  be  glad  to  confer  with  any  manufacturer  or 
advertising  agency  seeking  information  in  the  business 
paper  field.    No  obligation  incurred. 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A  group  of  qualified  publications  reaching  56  fields  of  trade  and  industry 
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Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.       Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Mtnlmun- 


Business  Opportunities 


WANTED    A    PRODUCT— to   be   sold    by   mail 

through  our  10.000  representatives.  Kxplain  your 
proposition  in  detail.  Mar>  Arden.  6S  Inde- 
pendence  Square,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Position  Wanted 


SALES   ENGINEER,   twenty   years'   experience, 

established  one  good  line,  want  one  more,  com- 
mission basis,  not  necessarily  along  engineering 
lines.  Will  furnish  and  expect  references.  Write 
Patrick,    737    Terminal    St..    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Now  successfully  representing  leading  trade  pub- 
lication. Limitations  of  present  connection  make 
change  desirable.  Married.  30,  university  gradu- 
ate. Bo.\  No.  382,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East    .^Sth    Street,    New    York    Citv. 


ADVERTISING  layout  and  detail  man  with 
2  >'ears'  commercial  art  training  desires  position 
with  future;  3  years'  experience  national  adver- 
tiser. Box  No.  386,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9    East   38th  St.,   New  York   City. 


SALES  MANAGER,  experienced  handling  sales- 
men, food  line,  all  territory  east  ut  Chicago,  de- 
sires position.  Box  No.  }■?.'>.  .Advertising  and 
Selling.    ''    Kast    38th    St..    New    York    City. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted  by  an  association  of  established  business 
papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  representative  to 
solicit  advertising  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In 
reply  please  give  full  details  and  mention  method 
of  compensation  you  prefer,  iiox  Xo.  383,  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  9  East  33th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Young  man,  under  30,  to  sell  advertising  space 
on  established  weekly  industrial  newspaper.  Must 
hare  had  not  less  than  one  year's  experience  in 
selling  space.  Cive  full  experience  over  period 
of  five  years.  Communications  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential.  Box  No.  388,  Advertising 
and   Selling.  9   East  38th  St..   New  York  City. 


Solicitor  wanted  on  commission  basis  to  secure 
advertisements  for  20  pagi-*  panii)hlct -magazine 
dealing  with  problems  in  naturalization — 2000 
circulation.  Good  opportunity  to  take  over  entire 
advertising  management.  Telephone  Vanderbilt 
9495    for   appointment. 


Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED      ADVERTISING      SALES- 

MAN  with  trade  paper  training,  a  knowledge  of 
agency  methods  and  how  they  choose  mediums, 
who  has  a  good  record  for  getting  business,  is 
wanted  by  a  well  established  business  paper  to 
work  eastern  territory.  Applicant  must  furnish 
unquestioned  references  as  to  integrity,  character 
and     habits.  First     letter     should     contain     full 

information  about  yourself ;  age,  nationality,  fra- 
ternal affiliations,  former  connections  and  salary 
to  start.  Strictly  confidential.  Box  No.  384. 
Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St..  New- 
York   City. 


Midtigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City. 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Service 


Balda  Art  Service,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  creators  of 
Letterheads,  Advertising  Illustrations,  Cover  I^e- 
signs.  Labels.  Cartoons,  etc.  Sketches  suti- 
mitted  with  price  for  drawing  and  engraving  cut 
complete.      Give    us    a    trial. 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Fortnightly 
copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth  covered  covers, 
and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering,  each  holding 
one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  including  postage. 
Send  your  check  tu  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East    38th    St.,    New   York    City. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 
A     bound    volume    of     Advertising    and     Selling 

Fortnightly  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  your  library.  They  are  bound^  in 
black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering. 
Each  volume  is  complete  with  index,  cross-filed 
under  title  of  article  and  name  of  author  making 
it  valuable  for  reference  purposes.  The  cost 
(which  includes  postage)  is  $5.00  per  volume. 
Send  vour  check  to  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
Kast  38th  St..   New  York  City. 


"GIBBONS     knows     CANADA" 


TORONTO 


J.    J.   Gihhfiii^   l.iinilcJ.  Advtrttiint  Ajlenit 
MONTREAL 


A.  N.  A.  to  Hold  Semi- 


Aiiniial  Meetin 


g 


WINMPI-G 


THE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers will  be  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  May  10, 11  and 
12.  On  Monday,  May  10,  a".  W.  Shaw, 
president  of  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, will  speak  on  "The  Advertising 
Department;  Its  Place  in  Business  Or- 
ganization"; Kenyon  Stevenson,  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  on  "Organizing  to  Get 
Things  Done  in  the  Advertising  De- 
partment"; V.  C.  Cutts,  advertising 
manager.  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  on 
"Some  Things  We  Can  Learn  From 
the  Department  Store  Advertising 
Manager";  and  H.  G.  Weaver,  assistant 
to  director  sales  section,  advisory  staff, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  on  "Lay- 
ing the  Foundations  of  an  Advertising 
Campaign." 

On  Tuesday,  May  11,  W.  S.  Lock- 
wood,  advertising  manager,  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  will  speak  on  "The  Or- 
ganization of  an  Advertising  Depart- 
ment for  Production";  Everett  R. 
Smith,  advertising  manager.  The  Ful- 
ler Brush  Co.,  on  "How  We  Sell  Ad- 
vertising Cooperation  to  Our  Sales- 
men"; W.  K.  Towers,  advertising  man- 
ager, Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  on 
"How  We  Sell  Our  Distributors  on 
Advertising  Cooperation";  W.  F.  Earls, 
advertising  manager.  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  on  "The  Records  of  an  Ad- 
vertising Department";  and  L.  E. 
Frailey,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  on  "Man- 
agement of  Departmental  Personnel." 
The  farm  paper  circulation  clinic 
will  be  held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
0.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager.  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.  Marco  Morrow,  as- 
sistant publisher,  Capper  Publica- 
tions; Horace  C.  Klein,  publisher,  St. 
Paul  Farmer;  and  E.  T.  Hall,  vice- 
president  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  will 
speak  on  "Circulation  Methods  in  the 
Farm  Field."  At  the  dinner  that  eve- 
ning, Clarence  Darrow  of  Chicago  has 
tentatively  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  the  principal  speaker.  Harry  T. 
Brundidge  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  fam- 
ous as  a  reporter  and  exposer  of  the 
medical  "degree  mills,"  is  to  be  the 
other  speaker. 

On  Wednesday,  May  12,  Kerwin  H. 
Fulton,  president.  General  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Co.,  will  speak  on  "New  De- 
velopments in  the  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Field";  H.  M.  Bourne,  advertising 
manager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  on  "Stand- 
ardization of  Process  Colors";  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  president,  H.  Lynn  Sumner 
Co.,  on  "Is  the  Advertising  Dollar  De- 
creasing in  Effectiveness?";  and  Harry 
R.  Wellmann,  professor  of  marketing, 
Amos  Truck  School,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, on  "Wastes  in  Advertising." 


Churrhill-lldU.   Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Marshak  Maltniolak  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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Many  people,  who  think  of  Florida  as  only  a  winter  resort, 
imagine  that  as  soon  as  the  tourists  have  departed  in  the 
spring  Florida  is  as  deserted  as  a  baseball  park  after  the 
game  is  over. 

The  truth  is  that  Florida  in  the  summer  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  circus  grounds  after  the  show  is  over.  For 
then  the  work  seems  really  to  begin.  The  state  seethes 
with  activity.  Construction  is  rushed  on  new  hotels,  apart- 
ments, business  buildings  and  houses.  New  roads  are 
built,  new  paving  laid.  Public  utilities  are  extended.  Every- 
body is  busy. 

The  permanent  residents  of  the  state,  numbering  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half,  continue  to  live  here  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. And  many  others  come  here  for  business  or  pleasure. 
The  heat  is  not  excessive.  There  is  no  record  of  a  single 
sunstroke  in  Florida  history.  People  work  and  play  as 
usual  and  they  all  continue  to  buy  just  as  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  the  land. 

All  of  which  merely  shows  that  it  pays  to  advertise  to 
Florida  in  the  summer,  too.  It's  a  great  year-round  market, 
with  an  extra  population  thrown  in  for  good  measure  in  the 
winter. 

Keep  your  advertising  message  continuously  before  the 
Florida  market  by  using  the  Associated  Dailies — the  only 
media  that  cover  the  state  completely  and  economically. 

For  information  address: 

ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 

iSf  Florida 

510  Clark  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


Bradenton   News 
Clearwater   Sun 
Daytona    Beach    Journal 
Daytona    Beach    News 
D eland   Daily   News 
Eustis   Lake    Region 
Fort    Lauderdale    News 
Fort  Myers  Press 
Fort   Myers    Tropical   News 
Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune 
Fort  Pierce  Record 
Gainesville  Nezvs 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonville  Florida 

Times-Union 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Key   West  Citizen 
Key   West  Morning  Call 
Kissimtnee  Gazette 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Lakeland  Star-Telegram 
Melbourne   Journal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Illustrated  Daily  Tab 
Miami   Tribune 
New   Smyrna    News 
Ocala    Central   Florida   Times 
Orlando   Morning  Sentinel 
Orlando   Reporter-Star 
Palatka  News 
Palm  Beach  Post 
Palm  Beach  Times 
Plant    City    Co u rier 
St.   Augustine  Record 
St.    Petersburg    Independent 
St,    Peter sbu  rg   News 
St.   Petersburg   Times 
Sanford  Herald 
Sarasota   Herald 
Sarasota  Times 
Stuart  Daily   News 
Tampa   Times 
Tampa    Tribune 
Winter   Haven    Florida    Chief 
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Outlines 

Advertising 
Strategy 

"Advertising  Copy: 

Principles  and 

Practice" 

By    Lloyd    D,    Herrold.    M.BA.    In 
Charge   of    Advertising    Courses,    School 
of    Commerce,    Northwestern    University 


SLTCKSSri'L  copy  makes  tho  "aU- 
verilsliiK'  interview"  really  pay. 
This  new  iiumual  tells  you  clearly  the 
pivotal  ftUina  factom  in  supcessful 
copy.  It  e.\plalns  just  how  and  where 
to  find  sales  facts,  how  to  analyze 
your  product,  select  and  express  its 
most  effective  features,  how  to  adapt 
Ideas  to  your  readers,  and  how  to 
get  points  of  contact.  Actual  adver- 
tisements In  various  stages  of  prep- 
aration show  exactly  how  to  build  In- 
troducing', competitive,  reminder 
goodwill,  areumcntntive,  and  descrip- 
tive advertisements  for  m-wspaper, 
general,  trade,  or  direct  advert islng. 
133    Illustrations.      525    pages. 


-  t'rfe    Examination     Coupon  - 


A.  \V.  Sti:i\i  Company,  Cass,  Huron  and  Krie  Streets. 
Chicago.  Send  on  "Advertising  Copy:  l*rinclples  and 
Practice"*  for  my  5 -day  free  Inspection.  Within  five 
da>-s  after  Its  receipt.  I'll  send  you  $r>,  plus  few  cents 
for   mailing  charge,   or  return  the  book.  AS  55fi 

Name .... 


Street    and    No. . 


(llease   print   plaintlyi 


City    and    State. 
Pirra. 


(Please   print   plaintly) 


(Canada     $6.60,     dutu     prepaid.     Faiitc     terms;     U.     S. 

Territories    and    Colonies    and   alt    other    Cmintries    $6.60 

cash   xcith    order. ) 
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COUNTEtt  SEBVICE 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

UuncheonCtukiierved 
In  private  dinJn0&ooiii« 
at   73*  per  Dcrioa. 


Under  the  Direction  of 

GUST  AVE  W  DRAJCH  PraldoilijidArrfiltKl 
FREDERICK  W.  BERGMAN. UinjpUig  Director 
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Merchandise  for  the 
Filling  Station 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 


dling  of  "gasoline  dopes,"  "etherized 
gasoline,"  and  several  advertised 
brands  of  so-called  "anti-carbon  pre- 
parations." "Dope  selling  is  pro- 
hibited," states  one  district  manager, 
"either  for  car  or   man." 

THE  third  class  of  stations  consists 
of  those  privately  owned.  To  them 
the  refiners  sell  gasoline  and  oil  out- 
right. The  price  is  that  prevailing  on 
day  of  delivery,  subject  only  to  protec- 
tion for  three-four  days  if  tank-wagon 
prices  advance  within  the  agreed  time. 
Should  tank-wagon  prices  recede,  the 
station  owner  benefits.  Filling  stations 
of  this  group  are  encouraged  to  display 
signs  and  boards  with  the  name  of  the 
refining  company,  their  pumps  carry 
the  recognized  emblem  and  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  oil  company  and 
yet  the  pumps  are  sufficiently  different 
from  those  of  the  company-owned  and 
the  company-leased  stations  to  catch 
the  eye  of  knowing  ones.  For  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  to  continue  the  same 
example,  "red  pumps"  indicate  pri- 
vately-owned filling  stations  which 
dispense    Standard    products. 

The  oil  companies'  charge  accounts, 
as  also  their  coupon  books,  are  accept- 
able only  at  company-owned  and  com- 
pany-leased stations.  They  are  not 
current  with  privately-owned  stations 
which  handle  the  company's  products; 
consequently  the  credit  customer  gets 
the  two  or  three  cents  of  reduction  in 
price  only  where  the  credit  is  good 
(credit  giving  also  the  benefit  of  tank- 
wagon  prices  rather  than  pump- 
prices). 

In  any  attempt,  therefore,  to  move 
goods  through  filling  stations,  the  only 
method  of  approaching  the  company- 
owned  stations  would  be  through  the 
officers  of  the  controlling  oil  company: 
with  leased  stations,  due  regard  must 
be  had  for  company  regulations  over 
the  lessees.  As  a  rule,  however,  these 
lessees  are  permitted  to  operate  the 
stations  as  they  wish,  as  long  as  they 
keep  away  from  products  of  competing 
refiners,  from  disreputable  practices  of 
the  short-measure  and  "midnight 
graft"  sort,  and  from  the  two  forms  of 
dope. 

A  blacksmith  at  the  Ford  assembling 
plant  in  St.  Louis,  during  Christmas 
week  of  the  past  winter,  bought  out  a 
filling  station  close  to  his  home  at  the 
outskirts  of  that  city.  He  paid  some 
cash,  assumed  a  debt  for  the  balance, 
agreed  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  land 
$3.5  a  month  rental,  took  his  son  from 
a  job  downtown  that  was  paying  him 
.$100  a  month,  installed  the  boy  at  the 
station  with  a  promise  of  sharing  the 
profits.     The  blacksmith  opens  the  fill- 


ing station  at  six  each  morning;  his 
son  reports  at  seven;  the  father  goes 
to  work  at  the  Ford  plant,  but  at  the 
close  of  his  day  relieves  his  son,  who 
then  "goes  home  for  a  warm  supper." 
Father  and  son  divide  the  evening  and 
Sunday  w-ork.  In  four  months  they 
have  "made  more  money  than  we  ever 
had  before,"  but  the  father  hastened  to 
add,  as  he  related  the  story,  "on  the  gas 
alone,  the  boy  would  have  starved  or 
frozen   to   death." 

The  secret  of  profits,  for  them,  lay  in 
selling  Ford  parts  and  the  more  com- 
mon parts  for  other  medium-priced 
cars.  "We  made  over  $200  on  gaskets 
alone  during  the  winter,"  said  he.  He 
permitted  me  to  examine  their  sales 
record  for  a  Sunday  (April  18),  with 
the  result  that  it  was  shown  that  he 
had  sold  approximately  900  gallons  of 
gasoline  on  that  day  in  114  sales;  there 
had  been  29  sales  of  lubricants  and  84 
sales  of  accessories.  The  cash  value  of 
the  accessories  lacked  but  $15  of  equal- 
ling that  of  gasoline  and  lubricants, 
but  with  greater  profits. 

"My  wife  wants  me  to  build  bigger," 
remarked  he,  "and  put  in  fancy  baskets 
for  the  ladies,  hut  I  know  that  won't 
do.  Our  hands  get  greasy  with  the 
oils,  and  we'd  spoil  the  baskets  so  they 
wouldn't  sell.  The  wife's  right, 
though;  what  we  need  is  something  for 
the  women." 

ON  the  right  hand  side  of  a  country 
road  entering  Detroit,  one  filling 
station  displays  a  window  of  padlocks 
and  rubber-encased  chains  to  protect 
spare  tires  from  theft.  "Every  man 
knows  he  ought  to  have  protection  for 
his  spares,"  chuckled  the  owner  of  the 
place,  "and  I  get  them  as  they  come 
into  the  city.  I  have  that  sign  where 
the  woman  in  the  back  seat  sees  it, 
and  a  couple  of  times  a  day  some  wom- 
an points  to  it  and  tells  her  George  to 
get  the  lock  and  then  they'll  have 
it.  .  .  .  I  sell  them  $1.50  padlocks,  too. 
These  are  the  best  I  can  buy.  and  they 
have  the  famous  name  on  them. 
They're  not  the  kind  any  sneak  can 
shake  open  with  a  hammer." 

Nor  are  padlocks  the  only  hardware 
article  that  might  be  pushed  by  road- 
side selling.  For  another  example,  let 
a  hardware  jobber's  salesman  visit 
tho  filling  stations  on  the  main  State 
highway  for  twenty  miles  each  side  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  say  as  far  as  Oneida  to 
the  west  and  Little  Falls  or  Amster- 
dam to  the  east.  Each  winter,  for  two 
or  three  months,  that  forty  miles  is 
the  disgrace  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  Week  after  week  ruts  in 
the  frozen  snow  make  motoring  close 
to  impossible;  for  two  and  three  miles 
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First  in  City  Circulation 

— in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  The  Press  leads  both  other  Dzulies  in 
City  Circulation  with  daily  average  for  six  months  /ir|  1  1  C 
ending  March  31,  1926,  of ^">  1  ID 


The    Press   was   the    only 
paper  to  carry  the  eight- 
page  ad  of  The   New 
Bry's,    Memphis' 
largest  depart- 
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niversary  Sale, 
April  9th,  . 
1926. 
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at  a  stretch  it  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question  for  opposing  trucks,  or  pleas- 
ure cars,  for  that  matter,  to  pass. 
A  sing-le  deep  rut  holds  wheels  where 
neither  profanity  nor  driving  skill  will 
deliver. 

Along  that  road,  drivers  in  soiiis 
tramp  in  the  slush  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house to  beg  an  ax  and  a  shovel,  only 
to  be  met  with  the  reply  that  it  was 
lent  over  a  month  ago  and  did  not 
come  back.  In  desperation,  men  dig 
themselves  out  laboriously  with  the 
tools  of  the  repair  kit  hidden  beneath 
the  driving  seat — not  once  a  week,  but 
a  hundred  times  a  day  for  weeks  and 
weeks;  not  occasionally  of  a  winter,  but 
every    winter. 

WOULD  a  filling  station  along  that 
road  be  able  to  sell  shovels  and 
picks?  Or  canva.s  gloves  and  hot  cof- 
fee? If  you  think  the  answer  is  "No," 
you  convict  yourself  of  never  having 
been  in  that  predicament,  on  that  piece 
or  road  or  elsewhere.  For  this  stretch 
stands  not  alone  of  its  kind.  I 

Down  in  Virginia,  near  South  Hill, 
where  the  mud  is  muddiest  when 
riorida  touring  is  at  its  height,  a  fill- 
ing station  for  two  successive  winters, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  displayed  a 
sign,  scribbled  on  a  bit  of  pasteboard 
that  was  badly  soiled  and  weather 
beaten:  "Burlaps  given  away."  To 
how  many  a  disheartened  tourist,  with 
car  down  to  its  hubs  in  the  gelatinous 
clay,  has  that  sign  brought  hope! 

Along  that  road  came  a  salesman  for 
a  make  of  anti-skid  chains.  He  nosed 
about  the  place.  Behind  the  shed  he 
found  a  pile  of  emptied  fertilizer  bags, 
and  to  his  question  he  received  the 
drawled  answer:  "Oh,  I  reckon,  niebbe, 
as  how  1  gives  away  a  couple  o'  hun- 
dred bags  a  winter."  In  the  winter  of 
1924-25  that  little  filling  station  .sold 
"a  couple  o'  hundred"  sets  of  skid 
chains  to  an  equal  number  of  most 
grateful  patrons.  In  1925-26,  with 
every  sale  of  gasoline,  either  the  man 
or  his  daughter  would  ask  the  women 
in  the  automobile :  ".Are  you  fixed  for 
Kodak  films?"  One  side-line,  thus  dis- 
covered, whetted  their  desire  for 
others. 

Filling  stations  in  the  Southern 
States  along  tourist  routes  might  de- 
velop as  a  good  outlet  for  drivers'  gog- 
gles, colored  spectacles  and  the  like. 
Northerners  who  drive  south  in  the 
winter  fail  to  remember  that  they  will 
face  the  sun  all  day,  or  that  it  lies 
low  in  the  horizon,  or  that  Florida 
sands  are  glistening  white.  If  goggles 
are  sold,  let  not  the  makers  omit  to 
provide  a  suitable  case.  It  is  as  easy 
to  make  a  seventy-five  cent  sale  as  one 
for  a  third  that  sum. 

The  whiff  of  roasting  peanuts  or  the 
appetizing  smell  of  buttered  popcorn 
draws  the  coin  from  pockets.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  makers  of  corn 
poppers  and  peanut  machines  should 
not  cultivate  the  filling  stations  for 
their  equipment. 


This  is  tile  second  of  two  articles  liy  Mr. 
Harlnpr  <iii  the  gasoline  flllingr  statitm  as 
a  retail  outlet.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
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Building  Business 
for  the  Building  Business 

LIME,  cement,  stucco,  plaster,  brick,  stone  and  lumber,  iron, 
^  steel  and  tile,  insulation  and  roofing,  plumb  ng,  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilation  ec]uipment,  paints  and  varnishes, — these 
are  the  raw  materials  of  the  roofing  business.  They  bear  to  the 
building  business  very  much  the  same  relation  that  motors, 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems,  steering  gears,  axles, 
radiators,  tires,  bodies,  and  upholstery  bear  to  the  automotive 
industry.  And,  like  the  automobile  that  is  constructed  of  stand- 
ard parts,  the  building  that  is  constructed  of  standard  units, 
known  to  the  great  buying  public  by  name  and  reputation,  is 
the  building  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  present-day 
market. 

More  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  home  builders  are  incorporat- 
ing into  their  houses  added  conveniences  and  luxuries, — built-in 
equipment  from  cellar  to  attic.  Automatic  heat  control,  electric 
laundry  and  refrigeration  equipment,  garbage  incinerators, 
moth-proof  vaults,  labor  saving  kitchen  cabinets  and  medicine 
closets.    The  list  could  be  extended  ad  libitum. 

But  whether  "fully  equipped"  or  without  the  accessories,  the 
modern  home,  like  the  modern  automobile,  must  be  built  of  the 
best  standard  parts  and  must  be  so  advertised. 

Cincinnati  has  long  been  famous  for  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  its  homes,  a  reputation  even  better  merited  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  This  city  is  therefore  of  necessity  a  great  mar- 
ket for  high  grade,  nationally  advertised  building  materials  and 
equipment.  And  the  key  to  this  market,  as  to  the  Cincinnati 
automobile  market,  is  the  Times-Star. 

In  the  year  1925,  the  real  estate  and  building  materials  indus- 
tries placed  almost  eighteen  units  of  display  advertising  in  the 
Times-Star  for  every  thirteen  units  placed  in  the  second  after- 
noon newspaper.  But  on  the  same  days  (the  Times-Star  is  not 
published  on  Sundays)  the  display  lineage  in  this  classification 
of  the  Times-Star  was  more  than  2.3  times  that  of  the  leading 
morning  newspaper. 

THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Charles  P.  Taft,  Publisher  C.  H.  Rembold,  Manager 

Martin  L.  Marsh,  Eastcnt  Ref'.  Kellogg  M.  Patterson,   Western  Rep. 

927  Brunswick  Building.  New  York  904  Union  Trust  Building,  Chicago 
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QUESTIONS 

for   the  national   advertiser 

■    You  check  up  a  salesman's  calls — 

Why  not  a  publication's? 

[ 
t 

I  You  don't  allow  your  salesman  to  travel  around       i 

■  the  country  for  months  without  giving  you  some       + 

report  of  what  calls  he  has  made.     You  want       J 
to  know  whether  he  has  made  enough  calls  and 
whether  he  has  been  calling  on  the  right  people. 


] 

I  Your  advertising   is  also  making  calls — many       + 

^\^\/y^^^  more  than  your  salesman  can  make,  and  over  a       J 

''Zr^^f^r'  wider  territory. 

Have  you  an  accurate  check  on  the  actual 
number  of  calls  your  copy  is  making?  Have  you 
definite  information  as  to  whether  these  calls 
are  being  made  in  the  homes  of  the  people  you 
really  want  to  reach? 


•h 


An  A.  B.  C.  report  furnishes  a  check-up  on  the       - 
■.  calls   of   the  printed-salesmen   you    employ  to 

carry  your  messages.    It  will  pay  you  to  study 
mediums  as  closely  as  you  do  markets. 


t  1 

eau  or  Ci 
Chicago 


t  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  ^ 

±  Chicago  i 


I  ] 
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'viiw/^Cy^/ //Zy  C?  Cy  The  artist's  real  victory  is  to  achieve 
superiority  and  distinction  of  style.  Westvaco  paper-makers  have  achieved 
a  real  victory  in  the  superiority  of  Clear  Spring  English  Finish,  distinguished 
as  an  uncoated  paper  that  does  justice  to  the  printing  of  fine  halftones. 


Design  bv  C  .  B.  FALLS 


See  reverse  side  for  list  of  Westvaco   Distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List 

Distributors  of 
Westvaco  Mill  Brand  Papers 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  1.0  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  Augusta,  Alf. 

Bradley-Reese  Co.  308  ^^'.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1716  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Larkin  Terminal  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.  333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  752.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  ii6-ii8St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  411  Lacy  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa,  io6-iiiSeventh  St.  Viaduct,  Des  Moines,Ia. 
The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  55 i  E-  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  101  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  6th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  E.  a.  Bouer  Co.  175-185  Hanover  Street,  Milivaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  607  Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  hi  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  5 1 1  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Beekman  Paper  and  Card  Co.,  Inc.,  i 37-1 41  \'arick  Street,  NeivYork,  N.Y. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  100  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter  Paper  Co.  9th  &  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc.  419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 

The  Chatfield  &;  Woods  Co.  ind  &  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  ioi  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  704  ist  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Manufactured  by 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
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A  page  (idvcrtisement , 
ill  iiiiiiidliirc.  from  the 
sclicdulr  of  Marshall 
Field  &,  Compani/  in 
I  lie  Photogravure  Sec- 
tion of  The  Chicago 
Daili/  Xexcs — the  only 
photogravure  section  in 
Chicago  used  by  Mar- 
shall Field  ^  Company. 


The  Mirror  of  Fine  Merchandise 

The  hi^li  eharacter  (if  the  iNIarshull  Field  &  Coiujjaiiy  advertising  ^ 

is  emphasized  in  the  Photogravure  Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  In  this  medium  IMarshall  Field  tSc  Company  almost  literally 
mirror  to  the  peojjle  of  Chicago  the  qualities  of  their  high-grade 
merchandise. 

Knowing  the  home  selling  influence  of  The  Daily  News  and  the 
general  popularity  of  the  Photogravure  Section  among  Chicago  fam- 
ilies, local  advertisers  in  the  first  four  months  of  192()  placed  85,155 
agate  lines  of  photograviu'e  advertising  in  The  Daily  News — ap- 
])roximately  ten  times  the  total  of  tlicir  other  photogravure  advertising 
in  Chicago. 


The  Saturday  Photogravure  Section  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


I 


New  York 

J.   B.   Woodward 

110  E.  42d  St. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIN  ES 
Dethoit  Chicago 

Woodward   &    Kelly  Woodward   &   Kelly 


Fine    Arts    Buildini< 


360  N.   Micliifian  Ave. 


San    Francisco 

C.  Geo.  Krofiness 

353  First  Natl  Bank  Bld«. 


I'lib'lshcd  every  other  Wednesday   by   Advertising  and   SellinR.   Inc.,   9    Kast   liSth   St..    New  York.   N.   Y.      Subscription   price   $3.00   per 
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ars  that  rust  in  peace  in  the 
graveyards  behind  ^pair  Shops 


THEV  stand  in  a  pathetic  group,  with 
wcciis  poking  chrough  ihcir  wheels 
ind  puddles  of  diny  rain-water  on  their 
btoken  running  boards  You've  seen  them 
many  times,  those  cars  that  have  made  their 
last  trip.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
most  of  them  ate  casualties  in  the  endless 
war  that  is  waged  in  a  motor  bLtwcen 
deadly  heat  and  friaion — -and  motor-oil? 

The  way  your  motor  operates  coday  de- 
pends on  how  well  its  motor-oil  fought 
heat  and  friction  yesterday — and  last  week 
— and  a  month  ago. 

H^hy  many  motoT-oiU  fail 

When  a  motot-oil  goes  into  action  it  is 
iio  longer  the  cool,  gleaming  liquid  that 
you  see  pouted  into  your  crankcase  Only 
a  thm  film  of  the  oil  actually  holds  the 
fighting  line.  This  film  covers  all  the  vital 
parts  of  the  motor  and  comes  between  all 
ihe  whirling,  flymg  metal  surfaces.  As  long 
as  that  protective  film  remains  unbroken. 
the  mo'or  is  safeguarded  from  destructive 
heat  and  friction. 

But  ihc  oil-tilm  itself  is  subjected  to  ter- 
rific punishment  It  must  withstand  the 
bitter  lash  of  searing,  scorching  heat — and 
tearing,  grinding  friction. 

Fdtioo  often  oiJinary  moiot-oil  liili,  Thr 
film,  under  that  iwo-fold  punishment.   bml~ 


and  burns.  Through  the  broken,  ihatteted 
lihn  vital  parts  of  the  motor  ate  expoied.  Hot, 
unptotetxed  surfaces  chafe  i^nst  each  oihcr 
Withering  heat  atracks  the  raw  metal,  Iniidious 
fhciion  begins  its  work  of  dciti 

Then,  before  you  e 
has  loit  i(i  fighi,  >ou  hii 
cylinder  or  a  burned  o 


*■  yo' 


oil 


bearing.    And  you  tind 


)   the   mechanic   who 


The  "film  of  protection" 
thai  does  not  fail 

Because  (he  whole  sccreci  of  correct  motor 
lubncacion  lies  in  the  ptotcciive  oil. film,  Tide 
Water  technologists  spent  years  in  studying  nor 
oils  alone  but  oii-fi/nis.  They  made  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  laboratory  ex  pert  men  is  and  toad  tesis. 
finally  they  perfected,  in  Veedol.  an  oil  thai  oflcts 
deadly  heat  and  friction. 
An  oil  which  gives  the  "film  of  proicaion" — 
t/iii  ai  limit,  imeoih  as  siU,  longh  ji  ilttl. 

In  fast  increasing  thousands,  c 
learning  thai  the  Veedol  "film  of  protection"  is 
a  morot's  most  stcadBut  defender.  Stop,  today. 
at  the  tirsi  orange  and  bbck  Veedol  sign  and  have 
your  crankcase  drained  and  refilled  with  the  cor- 
tetrt  Veedol  oil  for  your  partic 
designated  on  a  chart,  the  Veedol  Motor  Protection 
Guide,  which  the  dealer  has.  Or,  bettet  siill,  let 
the  dealer  give  you  complete  Veedol  lubrication— 
the'  film  of  protection"  for  every  part  of  yout  cat. 

Then  you  can  be  certain  that  the  fighting  "film 

of  ptoteccion"  is  on  ihe  job  safeguarding  your 

Thai  means  fewer  casualiic*  in  the  war 

ith  heJt  and  fnction.    And  w 

r  in,  the  resale  price  you  receive  will  be  a  genu- 

'  most  steadfast  defender 

— theVecdor'film  of  pfoteaion." 

Tide  Waier  Oil  Sales  Corporaiion,ll  Broadway. 
New  York.    Branches  or  warehouses  irt  all  prw- 

e.pal  cities. 


An  tidvertiscmeut  prepared  for  the  T.'Jc  ]\\/ri-r  0:!  S.:hs  Carporutioti 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


The  man  in  the  street  isn't  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  Shelley.  But  call 
it  "Ariel",  write  it  as  a  love  story 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give 
a  thought  to  bacteriologists.  But 
call  them  "Microbe  Hunters",  make 
them  adventurers,  and  you  have — a 
best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care 
about  biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We 
Behave  Like  Human  Beings",  write 


it  in  the  liveliest  newspaper  fashion, 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think 
about  motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film 
of  Protection",  write  it  as  a  war 
story,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub- 
jects out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  253 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 
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Transportation 

makes  the  Indianapolis 

Radius  unitjue  among 

American  markets 


ANDERSON  (33.521).  thirty-four 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  is  onlv 
fifty  minutes  from  the  retail  shop- 
ping district  hy  the  clock. 

Salesmen  traveling  the  Indianapolis 
Radius    are    able    to    make    twice    the 
national  average  of  calls  per  day  with 
ease. 

Indianapolis  jobbers,  making  full  use 
of  the  unsurpassed  service  facilities  of 
this  remarkable  transportation  system, 
dominate  the  Indianapolis  Radius  to  a 
degree  that  is  unique  for  a  market  of 
th 


IS  size. 


1,992,713  persons  live  in  The  Indian- 
apolis Radius.  They  are  so  closely 
bound  together  by  this  spiderweb  of 
railroads,  electric  railways,  motor  coach 
lines  and  state  arterial  highways  that 
there  is  practically  no  dividing  line 
between  urban  and  rural  populations — 
for  the  merchandiser. 

Capitalizing  this  remarkable  transpor- 
tation system.  The  Indianapolis  News 
renders  a  suburban  and  country^  circu- 


Rdilroads 
Electric   R.R. 
Stale  Highways 
Motor  Coach  Ilnef 


i 


lation  service  that  is  a  model  for  all 
evening  newspapers  in  America — an 
intensive  suburban  coverage  by  private 
motor  delivery  that  is  without  a 
parallel. 

\^  hat  do  these  things  mean  to  a  national 
advertiser? 

Simplv  that  distribution  is  more  easily 
won  and  held  in  the  Indianapolis 
Radius  than  in  any  comparable  market 
in  America. 

And.  because  of  the  unifpie  dominance 
of  Indiana's  greatest  newspaper  and 
most  powerful  advertising  medium,  this 
rich  market  can  be  merchandised  at 
sin-prisingly  low  cost. 

Rich  rewards  await  the  merchandiser 
who  appreciates  the  unique  opportuni- 
ties of  this  market  and  goes  after  them. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


AVir    York,   Dan    A.    Carroll 
lin    East   42nd    Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicano,  J.   E.   LuTZ 
The  Tower  Buildin^t 
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Association  of  ISational  Advertisers 

Held  their  semi-annual  meeting  at 
Chicago  on  May  10,  11  and  12.  Among- 
the  speakers  were  Marco  Morrow,  as- 
sistant publisher.  Capper  Publications; 
Horace  C.  Klein,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
Farmer;  and  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  presi- 
dent, G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
meeting:  Resolved,  That  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers  goes  on 
record  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  method  of  circulation  getting  which 
has  for  its  prime  object  the  production 
of  mere  quantity  circulation.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  opposed  to  many  practices 
which  have  crept  into  the  publication 
field  and  which  are  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  advertisers  but  of 
the  publishers  themselves.  It  urges  its 
members  thoroughly  to  study  the  cir- 
culation methods  of  any  proposed 
medium  as  shown  in  reports  available, 
and  to  support  those  publishers  who 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
eliminate  circulation  abuses. 


Donald  M.  Grossman 

Has  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Niles  Benient  Pond  Company. 


G.  J.  Johnson 

Formerly  engaged  in  direct  to  the 
consumer  advertising  in  Detroit,  has 
joined  the  Oliver  M.  Byerly  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  Cleveland. 


E.  P.  Remington  Advertising 
Agency.  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Harrison  Granite  Company, 
New  York. 


Joshua  B.  Poivers 

Announces  that  he  has  opened  offices 
at  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  as  ex- 
clusive North  American  advertising 
representative  for  La  Prensa,  of  Bue- 
nos Aires. 


ff  illani  A.  Schreyer 

Succeeds  F.  M.  Tibbits  on  May  17  as 
business  manager  of  the  DairymeH's 
League  News. 


W .  C.  Roux 

Has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the  ad- 
vertising manager  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company,  Newark,  and  joined  the  Jo- 
seph E.  Hanson  Company,  Inc.,  same 
city. 


O.  S.  Tyson  and  Gompany.  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  American  Foundry  Equipment 
Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  of  a  new 
device  which  they  have  added  to  their 
line. 
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Business  Review 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

THE  British  situation  is  not  one  that 
can  be  remedied  easily  or  quickly.  The 
mine  owners  in  adhering  to  the  cus- 
toms of  yesterday  have  refused  to  substi- 
tute machines  for  men  in  the  mines. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wages  or 
liours.  but  rather  a  question  of  modern- 
izing coal  mining  in  England  and  Scotland. 
To  correct  this  condition  merely  by  nego- 
tiation will  be  a  remarkable  achievement. 
We  have  not  seen  the  end  of  the  British 
trouble.  Subsidies  are  only  palliatives 
and  poor  ones  at  that. 

C  Business  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  mixed,  if  one  may  so  express 
it.  The  end  of  the  downward  trend  of 
commodity  prices  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  now  nearly  10  points 
below  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Farm  prod- 
ucts are  down  most,  clothing  materials 
next,  and  fuels  and  chemicals  least  of  all. 
This  declining  tendency  of  comniodi;y 
prices  has  accentuated  hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

C  April  has  brought  an  increased  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  products.  This  is  im- 
portant if  it  is  more  than  a  temporary 
change.  Railroads  are  buying  more  equip- 
ment, and  the  April  production  of  auto- 
mobiles was  2  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year 
and  10  per  cent  above  the  three-year 
average.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  prices  are  lower  than  last  year 
and  the  same  amount  of  money  will  pur- 
chase   a    larger    number    of    units. 

C  Leading  bankers  insist  that  we  will 
not  witness  an  industrial  depression  this 
year  and  that  the  business  adjustment  will 
go  on  without  any  serious  reacticwi  in 
trade.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  April  records  in  a  number 
of  important  industries  appear  to  indicate 
a  definite  downward  trend  in  manufactures. 

W  ells  Advertising  Agency.  Inc. 

Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
advertising  for  Live  Leather  Products, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  Live  Leather  Belts  and  Garters. 


The  Blackman  Gompany,  Inc. 

New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect advertising  for  the  National  Gyp- 
sum Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


-£       E.  M.  Sivasey 


Vice-president  of  the  American 
Weekly,  New  York,  has  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  will  represent  the 
American  Weekly  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


George  Hearst 

Oldest  son  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  American,  Inc.,  publish- 
ers of  the  New  York  American.  He 
succeeds  Joseph  A.  Moore,  who  has 
been  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Butterick  Company. 


Thomas  P.  Gomerjord 

Director  of  publicity  for  the  Namm 
store,  has  been  elected  as  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jack  G.  Lloyd 
was  elected  vice-president.  Charles  F. 
Wark,  retiring  president;  Charles  B. 
Royce,  Frederick  G.  Lutz,  Harry  Clark 
and  Frank  E.  Morrison  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee. 


"The  Fourth  Estate" 

A  weekly  journal  devoted  to  news 
about  newspapers  and  writers,  has  been 
sold  to  a  syndicate  of  newspapermen. 
Walter  Sammis  is  editor  of  the  reor- 
ganized publication ;  H.  M.  Newman 
and  Fred  J.  Runde  are  the  new  pub- 
lisher and  business  manager,  respec- 
tively. Ernest  F.  Birmingham  was 
the  former  publisher. 


Thomas  E.  Spence 

Recently  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Eleetrolux  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Coldak  Corporation, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Coldak 
electric  refrigerators,  which  a  short 
time  ago  opened  national  executive  and 
sales  offices  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York. 


R.  H.  Belhea 

Has  been  appointed  by  The  McLain- 
Simpers  Organization,  Philadelphia,  as 
resident  manager  of  the  southern  ter- 
ritory, vvnth  headquarters  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  announces  the  promo- 
tion of  Arthur  L.  Walsh,  advertising 
manager  of  the  musical  phonograph 
division,  to  manager  of  that  division 
and  vice-president  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc. 

[additional  news  on  other  pages] 
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THE  WOMAN  PAYS?  PERHAPS! 


But  when  it  comes  to  actual  settle- 
ment in  cash,  every  merchant  knows 
it's  the  American  business  man  who 
foots  the  nation's  bills!  The  new  fur 
coat — the  new  car — college  expenses 
— the  trip  south — the  latest  radio — the 
winter's  fuel — the  housekeeping  ex- 
penses— who  is  expected  to  pay  for 
all  these  things? 

He  is  an  indulgent  and  proud  par- 
ent— determined  that  his  family  shall 
have  the  best  of  everything.  And,  as 
a  business  man,  too,  he  is  equally 
proud  of  the  product  with  which  his 
name  is  identified.  Whether  at  home 
or  in  business  he  is  a  spender  who  in- 
sists on  quality  first. 


Over  218,000  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  America  subscribe 
to  Nation's  Business.  They  regard 
it  as  the  voice  of  American  business. 
Over  54,000  are  presidents  of  busi- 
ness  organizations! 

These  men  form  one  of  the  most 
notable  groups  in  the  world.  As  a 
class,  they  are  probably  the  best 
dressed,  the  best  living,  and  have  the 
best  cared  for  families  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  civilization. 

Nation's  Business  is  a  magazine  for 
seasoned  men. 

If  you  have  something  really  good 
to  sell,  think  of  that! 


NATION'S 
BlMJffiSS 


Meri.b  Tmorpb,  Editor 


Publiahmd    Monthly    at     IT'aihinBfnn     by    lh«    Chamber    of    C.ommmrrc 
of    Ihf    Vnitmd    Slatft. 
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Birmingham  Is  Your  Market 

Millions  of  Dollars 


are  pouring  into   Birmingham   to  be  invested   in 
Real  Estate  and  Buildings. 


Thousands  of  People 


are  coming  into  Birmingham  to  build  homes,  to 
follow  their  trades  and  occupations,  to  establish 
themselves  in  new  business  and  commercial  enter- 
prises— where  opportunity  is  greater. 

The  News  continues  to  be  a  constant,  reliable 
influence  in  the  daily  lives  of  Birmingham  people 


All  Advertising  Records 

Smashed  by  April  Volume 

— 1,688,810  Lines — 

New  peak  figures  in  advertising  were  attained  by 
The  News  during  the  month  just  past.  All  previous 
records  in  the  history  of  Alabama  newspapers  were 
topped  by  this  amazing   volume — 1,688,810   lines. 

Such  a  total  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  a 
newspaper  of  dominant  circulation,  bearing  the  full 
confidence  of  its  readers  and  carrying  with  it  the 
definite  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  all  that  it  con- 
stantly produced  results  for  its  advertisers  at  the 
lowest   cost    per   sale. 

For  five  years  October,  1920,  was  the  record  month 
in  the  history  of  The  News  in  point  of  advertising. 
October,  1925,  broke  this  long-standing  record. 
November.  1925,  topped  October,  making  another 
new  record,  and  now  comes  April,  1926,  with  a 
greater  volume  of  advertising  than  was  published 
in   November,    1925. 

Unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, coupled  with  an  ever  increasing  dominance  of 
the  newspaper  field  in  Alabama,  achieved  this  re- 
markable result. 

The  Birmingham  News  possesses  the  full  confi- 
dence of  readers  and  advertisers  alike,  or  it  could 
not   continually  break  its   own  records. 


New  High  Water  Mark 

Net  Paid  for  April 

Daily  81,088 

Sunday  93,822 

New  peak  figures  in  both  daily  and  Sunday  net 
paid  circulation  were  attained  by  The  News  during 
April,  the  average  for  the  month  topping  all  pre- 
vious records. 

The  Birmingham  News  is  sold  solely  on  its  merits 
as  a  newspaper.  It  has  achieved  this  magnificent 
total  circulation — approximately  48,000  daily  and 
51,000  Sunday,  being  concentrated  under  the  head 
of  city  circulation — by  producing  the  best  possible 
newspaper  for  its  thousands  of  readers  to  enjoy. 

The  best  and  most  adequate  news  services  that 
money  can  buy,  together  with  the  cream  of  features 
of  all  kinds,  including  ail  those  things  that  interest 
every  member  of  the  family,  have  enabled  The 
News  over  the  years  to  maintain  a  steady  and  almost 
uninterrupted  growth  and  development.  To  have 
built  such  a  circulation  is  truly  a  gigantic  task;  to 
have  held  its  consistent  dominance  in  the  circulation 
field  has  been  truly  an  achievement.  Only  an  ideal 
of  constant  improvement  and  betterment  could  have 
made   it   possible. 


To  Advertisers — The  News  Offers 


Complete  Effective  Coverage 

Permanent  Prestige 


True  Reader  Acceptance 

Results — with  Profits 


©kt^irmmttkmn  Netw^ 


The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatires 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Marbridge    Building 
New   York   City 


Waterman  Building 
Boston,   Mass. 


Atlantic    Building 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.,  Adanta 


Tribune    Tower 
Chicago,  111. 
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^T  Haven't  Read  The  House  Beautiful 
Five  "^ars  for  Nothing . . .  oAnd  I  Know 
Just  About  What  I  Want,  "BUT../' 


So  writes  one  subscriber  and  in  sim- 
ilar vein  more  than  two  thousand 
others  each  month  asking  our 
Home  Builder's  Service  Bureau  the 
how  and  why  of  home  building  and 
decorating.  It  is  the  service  ren- 
dered these  inquirers  which  gives 
The  House  Beautiful  its  command- 
ing prestige  in  the  home  building 
class  publication  field.    The  House 


Beautiful  covers  one  subject  thor- 
oughly in  each  issue — and  that  sub- 
ject is  the  same  every  month  of  the 
twelve  —  how  to  make  a  beautiful,  liv- 
able home.  The  prestige  and  follow- 
ing of  The  House  Beautiful  means 
hard  cash  value  to  every  advertiser. 
Interest  in  its  pages  is  specific  — 
response  is  interest  of  the  genuine 
sort.    Shall  we  send  you  all  the  facts? 


Circulation  70,000  Net  Paid  (ABC) 

Rebate  backed,  Guaranteed 

Plus  liberal  bonus  for  balance  of  this  year 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Industrial  Sales  Methods 

can  he  as  highly  developed 
as  Production  Methods 


I 


NTENSIVE,  highly  efficient  production  methods  are 
the  accepted  standard  in  American  Industry  today. 

But  intensive  and  efficient  sales  and  distribution  methods 
are  by  no  means  as  universally  well  developed. 

Waste,  lost  motion,  unnecessary  costs; — do  these  factors 
take  their  toll  from  your  sales  efforts  1  They  needn't. 

Effective  sales  and  advertising  methods  can  be  developed 
to  meet  the  present-day  needs  of  industrial  selling. 
Sound  policies  and  concentration  of  effort  in  the  worth- 
while industrial  markets,  do  produce  results. 

We  know,  because  we  have  helped  a  representative 
group  of  manufacturers  to  solve  their  problems  of 
present-day  sales  and  advertising. 

Every  client  of  this  agency  has  enjoyed  a  consistent' 
steady  growth  in  sales  volume;  several  have  made  re- 
markable advances  in  a  comiparatively  short  time.  We 
are  quite  content  to  be  judged  by  results,  the  work  we 
have  done  for  others.  Our  present  accounts  are  old,  well 
established  concerns;  the  average  length  of  our  associa- 
tion with  them  is  five  years,  and  this  organization  is  not 
yet  ten  years  old. 

The  details  of  what  we  have  accomplished  will  indicate 
what  we  can  do  for  you  if  you  sell  to  the  industrial 
markets. 

You  can  have  these  details  by  asking,  without  incurring 
any  obligation. 

RUSSELL  T.  GRAY,  Inc* 

Advertising  Engineers 

Peoples  Life  Building 

CHICAGO 

Telephone  CentroJ  7750 


>^^<^\4« 


Please  do  not  send  for 
this  book  unless  you 
sell  to  industry. 
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The  First  Vice  President  picked  up  two  letters  from  his  desk,  fingered  them 
a  moment,  looked  thoughtful,  handed  them  to  his  credit  manager. 

"What  about  these  two  houses?"  he  asked. 

"As  far  as  the  matter  of  credit  goes,"  replied  the  latter,  "each  offers 
perfectly  sound  collateral.  But  I  must  say  that  I  got  a  more  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  first  one  than  the  second." 

Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  incident,  in  all  probability,  li  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  vice  president  was  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  credit  lines  rather  closely  at  this  particular  time. 


That  is  the  interesting  thing  about  such  small  details  as  the  impression 
created  by  your  letter  paper.  Lots  of  times  they  do  not  matter.  At  least,  they  do 
not  seem  to  matter.  But  you  can  never  be  sure  when  they  do  and  when  they  don't. 

Crane  d>  Company  make  Crane's  Bond  out  of  all  new  white  rags  for 
the  use  of  financial  and  industrial  corporations,  and  leading  business  houses 
which  find  that  its  dignity,  fine  quality  and  prestige  are  valuable  assets. 
Because  of  its  bright,  clear  color,  its  fine,  even  texture,  its  rugged  strength. 
Crane's  Bond  is  used  for  business  stationery,  bank  forms,  drafts,  letters  of 
credit,  plans,  stocks,  bonds,  and  insurance  policies.  Crane's  Bond  is  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  United  States.  The  next  time  you  need  stationery,  checks, 
invoices,  ask  for  estimates  and  sample  sheets  of  Crane's  Bond  No.  19. 


CRANE   e>  COMPANY,   inc.  DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


M(,Y  19,  1926 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

"The  growth  of  Buffalo  within  the  next  IS  years  will  be  the  outstandin/; 
feature  of  municipal  development  in  America." 

—W.  R.  Hopkins,  City  Manager,  Cleveland,  0. 

This  Book  is  of  Importance 

to  National  Advertisers 


A  NEW  book  on  the  Buffalo 
■^^  market  detailing  many  facts 
of  major  interest  to  advertisers 
has  just  been  published. 

National  advertisers  will  find 
much  of  importance  in  this  book 
on  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  an 
outline  of  this  rapidly  growing 
market,  it  contains  much  de- 
tailed information  as  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets. 

Copies  have  been  mailed  to 
many  advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing agencies.  Others  interested 
may  receive  a  copy  upon  request. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.   B.   C.  Sept.   30,   1925 
128,502 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


Present   .Average   Over 
140.000 


Marbridge   Bldg.,   New   "^ork 
Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Atlantic  BIdg..  Philadelphia 
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What  we  owe  to  35  years 


TTARTOrS  criticisms 
^  might  he  leveled  at  age 
in  an  advertising  agency. 

The  adjectives  conserva- 
tive, solid^  substantial,  are 
frequently  applied;  not  with- 
out the  idea  that  thev  may 
carry  some  such  quiet 
implication  as  old-tashioned, 
stodgy,  and  complacent. 

Bu  t  age  con  t ers  certain  ben- 
efits upon  an  organization. 

Every  day  our  people  hear 
of  some  newer  agency  strug- 
gling with  a  problem  that  we 
mastered  years  ago — just 
when,  w'e  have  forgotten; 
just  how,  we  might  find  it 
difficult  to  specify;  except 
that  today  what  is  an  un- 
solved difficulty  with  some 
is  smooth -running  routine 
with  us. 

Perhaps  two  of'  the  weight- 
iest problems  that  any  agency 
has  to  consider  are  the  twin 
creative  problems  of  copy 
and  art. 

On  our  stafi"  at  the  present 
time  are  some  five  art  direc- 
tors. Years  ago,  when  our 
volume  of  business  required 
the  services  of  more  than  one 
art  director,  we  were  some- 
what perplexed  over  the 
question  of  finding  art  direc- 
tor number  two. 

It    is    possible    and    often 


practicable  to  hire  capable 
art  direction,  but  three  of  our 
art  directors  were  developed 
within  our  own  organization. 

Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  tieveloping  and  managing 
a  group  of  able  copy  writers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
us  that  our  present  staff  is 
mainly  composed  of  men  and 
women  who,  although  cutting 
their  literary  eye-teeth  else- 
where,  have  matured  largely 
since  they  came  with  us. 

Quite  recently,  published 
announcements  appeared, 
stating  that  all  the  Colgate 
advertising  would  hereafter 
be  directed  by  us.  Within  the 
fortnight  we  were  bombarded 
with  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  copy  men  seeking 
employment  on  the  strength 
of  the  news.  This  would  have 
seemed  surprising  to  us  if  the 
same  thing  had  not  happened 
many  times  before  when 
other  large  advertisers  had 
engaged  us.  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  there  is  any  wide- 
spread practice  of  employing 
new  people  to  serve  new  busi- 


ness. It  was  many  years  ago 
that  we  decried  the  practice 
of  selling  service  short. 

Perhaps  the  kindest  thing 
that  was  ever  said  about 
George  Batten  Company  was 
that  its  work  constantly  im- 
proved because  of  a  "noble 
dissatisfaction."  Not  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  manifests 
itself  occasionally  in  a  tea- 
cup revolution,  but  the  sane, 
healthy  dissatisfaction  that 
is  the  saving  grace  of  every 
democratic  organization — 
dissatisfaction  with  the  idea 
that  the  way  we  did  things 
last  year  was  the  best  way — 
or  the  only  way. 

And  this  attitude  among 
our  men  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  found  it  possi- 
ble to  expand  along  with  our 
clientele  with  very  little  ne- 
cessity for  seeking  major 
strength  outside  our  own  or- 
ganization. 

As  a  more  sagacious  Father 
William  might  have  remarked 
to  the  young  man,  "in  thirty- 
five  years  we  have  learned  not 
to  stand  on  our  heads." 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 
zAdvertising 


GEORGE   BATTEN    COMPANY,   Inc. 


NEW     V  O  R  K 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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The  Only  Kind  of  Advertisement 
That  is  Ever  Read 


The  only  advertisement  that  is  read  is  the  advertisement  that  is  seen. 

No  doubt  you  have  had  the  uncomfortable  experience  of  looking  through 
a  36  or  40  page  newspaper  two  or  three  times  before  you  could  find  your  own 
advertisement.  And  you  have  wondered,  with  a  distressed  feeling  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  your  pocketbook,  how  many  thousands  of  the  readers  of  that  newspaper 
haven't  seen  the  page  upon  which  your  advertisement  was  printed,  and  how 
many  thousands  more  have  given  it  only  a  hasty  glance. 

The  city  man  sees  advertising  all  day  long,  every  day  in  the  week.  No 
matter  which  way  he  turns,  somebody  is  trying  to  sell  him  something. 

The  small  town  and  rural  citizen  sees  little  advertising.  If  he  is  a  farmer, 
all  the  advertising  he  sees  is  in  the  few  publications  which  come  into  his  home. 
And  of  these  publications.  The  Country  Newspaper  is  the  one  which  receives 
the  most  careful  reading.  No  other  publication  on  earth  is  read  so  thoroughly, 
ads  and  all,  by  every  member  of  every  family  to  which  it  goes.  And,  as  it  con- 
tains only  a  few  pages,  not  an  advertisement  is  missed. 

For  100%  reader  attention,  and  reader  interest,  advertise  in  The  Country 
Newspaper.  Severally,  these  papers  are  small ;  as  a  mass  they  cover  the  country 
districts,  the  little  towns  and  villages,  completely  and  thoroughly. 

Buy  The  Country  Newspaper  as  ONE  medium,  for  that  is  what  it  is.  Buy 
as  much  of  its  circulation  as  you  need — 9'/2  million  covering  the  whole  country, 
or  smaller  units  covering  such  States,  zones  or  sections  as  your  selling  problems 
may  make  advisable. 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation    group     in     the 

United  States — the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%    of    the   entire 

National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
k.et,  group  of  stales, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 


^^^^S^mmmi 


Represents  7,2  13  Country  newspapers  —  47  J'^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 


12Z  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68  West  Adams  Avenue 
DETROIT 
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Will  you  allow  great  retailers 

marketing  success 


How  they  have  analyzed  the  market — 

how  they  concentrate  their  advertising 

on  a  IZ'-mile  area 


^      ¥ 


TRULY  Boston  seems  to  be  a  fruitful  field 
for  national  advertising.  And  it  is.  The 
existence  in  Boston  of  some  of  the  greatest  re- 
tail stores  in  the  United  States  proves  this. 
Their  business  volume,  their  lists  of  charge 
accounts  are  additional  proof. 

Because  so  many  national  campaigns  felt 
disappointment  with  results  in  Boston,  whereas 
Boston  retailers  experienced  no  such  difficulty, 
the  Globe  decided  to  investigate  the  Boston 
market. 

A  seeming  30'mile  trading  radius — 
really  12  miles 

And  the  Globe  found  that  the  chief  difference  in 
principle  between  most  national  campaigns 
coming  into  Boston,  and  Boston  retail  advertis- 
ing, lay  in  the  conception  of  the  Boston  market. 

The  secret  lies  in  separating  the  real  Boston 
buying  population  from  the  population  that 
merely  lives  near  Boston. 

The  Globe  investigated  parcel  deliveries  of 
great  Boston  stores.  And  it  learned  that  74% 
of  these  parcels  go  to  homes  within  12  miles. 

The  Globe  obtained  from  a  leading  depart- 
ment store  an  analysis  of  the  location  of  its 
charge  accounts.  It  learned  that  64%  of  these 
are  within  12  miles. 

Then  the  Globe  analyzed  retail  outlets  in  all 
leading  fields.  Numerically  these  outlets  show 
a  majority  within  the  12-mile  area.  In  actual 
business  volume  this  strength  is  greater  than  it 
seems  because  these  stores  within  the  12 -mile 
area  are  the  bellwether  stores — biggest  in 
volume  -real  leaders. 


How  the  Qlobe  parallels  this  new 
trading  area 

Within  this  newly-defined  trading  area  the 
Sunday  Globe  offers  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  Boston,  and  its  daily  circu- 
lation is  even  greater  than  on  Sunday.  That 
is  why  in  1925  Boston  department  stores  placed 
the  daily  Globe  first  on  their  list,  and  in  the 
Sunday  Globe  used  as  much  space  as  in  the 
three  other  Sunday  papers  combined. 

The  Globe  sells  Boston — the  Key  trading 
area  of  12  miles — 1,700,000  people  whose  per 
capita  wealth  is  nearly  $2000.  It  commands 
the  liking  of  these  people  through  editorial 
merit.  It  interests  women  through  the  oldest 
woman's  page  in  America.  It  interests  men 
through  its  full  treatment  of  sports.  It  is 
politically  and  religiously  nonpartisan. 

Sell  the  Key  trading  area 
through  the  Qlobe 

The  Globe  covers  the  12 -mile  trading  area  more  in- 
tensely than  any  other  Boston  paper.  That  12 -mile 
area  is  Boston's  Key  market.  Retail  sales  prove  it; 
density  of  population  and  per  capita  buying  power 
prove  it. 

Study  the  map  at  the  right.  See  how  the  Globe  leads 
in  the  key  market.  Note  the  figures  on  distributing  out- 
lets. Then  buy  tlie  Globe  first  in  Boston. 

Ill 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 

279,461  T>ai\y  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  prct  ty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  suburban  population 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation  is 
practically  the  same  or  greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is 
proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 
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to  show  you 
in  Boston  ? 


to 


In  the  Area  A  and  B,  Boston's  IZ'mile  Trading  Area,  are 

64%  of  department  store  charge  accounts  60%  of  all  hardware  stores 

74%  of  all  department  store  package  57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 

deliveries  55%  of  all  furniture  stores 

61%  of  all  grocery  stores  46%  of  all  automobile  dealers  and 
57%  of  all  drug  stores  garages 

Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than .  the  next  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.    The  Globe  concentrates — 199,392  daily — 176,479  Sunday 


The  Boston  Globe 

^ne  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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qA  zMagazine  of 
Planned  Service 


A  Record  of 
Accomplished  Service 

1907-1910 

The  Delineator  promoted  a  child-rescue  campaign  and  found 
homes  for  21,000  children. 

1916-1917 
The    Delineator    launched    the    "Save-the-Seventh-Baby' 
campaign,  the  good  results  of  which  are  still  in  evidence. 

1916 

The  Delineator  developed  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  which  in 
1917  was  made  a  national  organization. 

1918 

The  Delineator  adopted  Landres  et  St.  Georges,  adjoining 
.\rgonne  Cemetery,  where  37,000  American  soldiers  sleep, 

1919 

The  Editor  of  The  Delineator  conducted  a  campaign  for  the 
benefit  of  Madame  Marie  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium. 
$110,000  worth  of  radium  was  purchased  and  a  life-long 
pension  of  $2500  a  year  was  provided  for  Madame  Curie. 

1921 

The  Delineator  founded  and  financed  the  Better  Homes  in 
America  movement,  which  grew  into  a  public  service 
organization  with  Herbert  Hoover  as  president  and  Dr. 
James  Ford  of  Harvard  University  as  director, 

1922 

The  late  Dr.  L,.  Emmett  Holt  organized  a  child  health 
educational  department  in  The  Delineator,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  greatest  .American  child  specialists. 

1925-1926 

.At  the  request  of  The  Delineator  the  officers  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  recently  called  the  first  confer- 
ence in  the  world  to  consider  the  relation  of  weight  to 
health  in  adults.  Articles  by  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject  are  now  running  in  The  Delineator. 
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FEW  of  the  industries  of  today 
have  open  to  them  such  a  wide 
and  promising  field  for  develop- 
ment as  that  which  lies  before  the 
manufacturers  of  "iceless"  refrig- 
erators. It  is  a  field  which  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated  and 
built  up  by  a  few  pioneering  con- 
cerns until  today  it  oifers  a  golden 
promise  to  new  firms,  attracting 
many  which  before  might  have 
scorned  it.  H.  A.  Haring  has  writ- 
ten an  article  in  this  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  describing 
some  of  the  problems  that  this 
field  presents  to  the  newcomer  and 
to  the  oldtimer  as  well.  It  is  the 
sort  of  constructive  business  arti- 
cle which  this  publication  likes  to 
present  to  its  readers,  and  the  ed- 
itors hereby  recommend  that  you 
read  "Growing  Pains  of  a  Giant 
Industry." 
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One  of  nature's  most  helpful  gifts 
to  womankind 

rfaveyou  used  it  ?  Doyouknoi 
how  other  women  are  using  U\ 
their  daily  advantage  ? 


line  ..nd  pur- 
iscd     Such   \% 


F«OM  itic  hot,  mnm/;  dcicrc 
outurv  nf  Dc4(li  Vjllev  *hui  m 
jmurif!  the  minintjiins  oi  South- 
ern Cjlifotnij  there  comei  to  mil- 
lioti*  of  Amcf  iCAn  horaci— perhjps  to 
yourt~a  pure  white  crystal  A 
ctyiial  (hat  performs  i  mjj>ic  service 
in  countless  wjys  that  make  for 
easier  anJ  more  elficicni  household 
work-  -clcantiti^,  sicriliiinj;  .inJ 
ifving  wherever  ii  is 
Boran  The  only  product  of  lis  kind 
in  (he  world 

From  grandmother's  time 
Boraji  has  had  a  place  in 
the  American  home  And 
today  It  IS  rcndcrinc  a 
service  W  hroad  anJ  w 
varied  that  it  has  actually 
become  the  magic  crystal 
of  the  humc 

What  Bor.ix  iloti  iii 

tht  Lirnuln 

First  let  ut  tell  you  about 


lally  II  cleaner^  sieril' 


l( 


micalacii. 


lalK 


iotic 


Gnci  much  (rect  action  to 
whatever  kind   of  soap  is      -•■'■'  <^'- 
used     Dv   neuiraliiing  ccr-      I^T-rwrnfii 

practically  all  water.  Borax  allows 
ihc  sujp  Eu  Jo  ici  work  better,  and 
Ml  lenJi  lo  prevent  the  furrnaiion  of 
that  grcvish  slime,  often  found  on 
the  surface  of  ihc  laundry  water  or 
the  scdei  of  the  tubs 

Due  to  Its  aciiOD  as  a  wjter  soft- 
ener and  solvent.  Borax  makes  pos- 
sible a  really  thorough  rinvini;  which 
protects  the    fabrics    from    n.irmful 


the  laund.s 
ing.  bin  It 
i/cd  bv  the  Borax 

Used  with  colored  fabrics  Borax 
not  only  docs  tiot  fade  colon^n 
actually  brightens  them 

for  ujshmg  dishts.  (hiiu 
and  glastware 
In  dishwashing  Borax  has  exactly  the 
same  action  with  soap  and  ^^atcr  as  in 
i.iundrv  work  The  washing  work  is 
easier  and  more  effective  Vou  will  de- 
tect an  extra  softness  in  ibe 
water.  A  frccrsudsingof  ihe 
soap  Vourcooking  utensils 
will  smell  clean,  your  glass- 
ware sparkle  and  your  china 
take  on  a  new  lustre. 

A  hooti  for  gnttrjl 
houstdeatiiug 
With  plain  soap  and  water 
lots  of^ rubbing  is  needed  to 
remove  chc  film  of  dirt  .ind 
crime  that  alwavs  loMccts 
onihcbathiub.wjshhoxvls. 
or  the  kitchen  sink  Rorjx 
cleans  them  h>^icnicalK 
''"'"'*'""  and  quickly  The  hnest  por- 
celain cannot  be  scratched 
or  tn|urcd  hv  the  use  of  Borax  be- 
cause II  has  no  ahr^isivc  action  on 
the  enamel 

For  cleaning  the  refrigerator  use  a 
strong  solution  of  Borax  regularly, 
and  your  tec  box  will  be  sweei  and 
clean  as  never  before 


THE  i(i.i>n  of  BnrjT 


I     VK 


When  at  regular  periods  it  is  lime  to 
get  into  those  dark  comers  and 
crevices  of  cupboards  and  closets 
where  din  iomehoss-  lust  always  docs 
collect,  plenty  of  Borax  in  the  water 
will  rid  them  of  germs  and  dirt, 
and  you  will  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  they  have  had  a 
thorough  sanitary  cleaning 

Wh.it  jhouf  Borax  jml  the  h.niJ}? 
Every  woman  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  her  hands  after 
so  much  washing  and  cleaning  work 
The   truly    remarkable    thing   about 


Borax  IS  that  its  use  ovcrcon-cs  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  hands  cf  the 
free  caustic  of  soap— a  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  using  Borax  Borax  is 
an  antiseptic,  non-caustic  and  in  no 
way  in|urious, 

Twcniv  Mule  Team  Bor.ix  is  nn 
sale  at  grocery,  drug  and  department 
stores  Directions  for  us  use  arc  on 
the  package 

If  for  tertJiH  ustj  j»H  prtjtr  Berax  aid 
jujp  combnitd  in  one  product  vou  can 
secure  this  combination  in  Twcnrv 
Mute  Team  Borax-Soap  Chips  Thc^ 
arc  especially  recommended  for  laun- 
dering and  dishwashing  whether 
done  by  hjnd  oi  by  washing  machine, 
and  arc  equally  satisfactory  for  gen- 
eral household  use  Write  us  if  jour 
grocer  doesn't  carry  ihcin 


The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  is  resuming 
national  advertising  in  a  campaign  which  starts 
in  current  issues  of  leading  women's  magazines. 
This  new  advertising  for  the  famous  "Twenty 
Mule  Team"  Borax  is  being  handled  by  The 
McCann  Company. 


THE  H.K.MXANN  COMPANY 

cJdOeriisin^ 
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Growing  Pains  of  a  Giant  Industry 

And  Some  Warning  Notes  to  Manufacturers  Who  Are  Thinking  of 
Rushing  Post-Haste  Into  the  Making  of  Electrical  Refrigerators 

By  H,  A,  Haring 


DURING  the  past 
winter  investors 
have  been  flooded 
with  circulars  from  bank- 
ing houses  which  give 
glowing  accounts  of  the 
fortunes  to  be  made 
through  purchase  of 
shares  in  electric  re- 
frigeration com  panies. 
Much  that  they  claim  is 
true.  Yet  it  may  be  wise 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
pioneer  in  this  field,  The 
Kelvinator  Company,  has 
been  for  twenty  years 
struggling  to  cii'cumvent 
the  inherent  difficulties  of 
"iceless  r  e  f  rigeration." 
For  more  years  than  that 
number  they  have  been 
marketing  electric  re- 
frigerating machines,  but 
under  conditions  that 
limited  their  availability 
to  the  wealthy  and  those 
so  located  that  a  compe- 
tent man  was  within 
reach  for  repairs. 

Only  within  four  years 
has  electric  refrigeration 
become  available  at  a 
moderate  price  —  $200- 
$250  —  and  only  within 
this  brief  period  has  com- 
mercial development  of 
the  new  device  been  possi- 
ble.    Within     one     year 


Courtesy    Serve!   Curtiuriitiun 


ALTHOUGH  one  company  has  been  struggling  in  the 
i.field  for  twenty  years,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
electric  refrigeration  has  become  available  at  a  mod- 
erate price.  Since  then,  however,  this  infant  prodigy 
of  the  commercial  world  has  been  attracting  promoters 
in  wholesale  numbers,  many  of  them  knowing  little  of 
the  problems  ihey  are  up  against  in  this  attractive  field 


fully  a  score  of  concerns 
have  been  launched  to 
manufacture  and  market 
"iceless"  refrigerators  of 
one  type  or  another; 
probably  twice  that  many 
more  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  field. 

This  infant  industry, 
with  its  alluring  markets, 
has  been  more  attractive 
to  promoters  and  bankers 
than  radio,  another  in- 
fant prodigy  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  Refrigera- 
tion has  "snubbed  the 
nose"  of  the  rival  infant, 
chiefly  because  it  has  ap- 
pealed to  promoters  as 
one  stage  nearer  to  a 
necessity.  Refrigeration 
is  a  household  appliance, 
while  radio,  in  a  sense,  is 
for  entertainment.  Of 
even  greater  significance 
is  the  fact  that  many 
manufacturers,  seeking 
to  round  out  a  line  of 
seasonal  nature  and  who 
for  that  purpose  have  con- 
templated radio,  have 
flopped  to  refrigeration, 
even  after  two  or  three 
years  of  experimentation. 
Electric  refrigeration  has 
appealed  more  powerfully 
to  the  imagination;  for 
marketing,  it  has  the  in- 
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finite  charm  of  being  a  "woman's 
appeal" ;  it  seems  less  risky  than 
radio,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
decimation  of  radio  makers,  in  a 
single  year,  through  bankruptcy. 

Desjiite  all  its  Florida  glamour, 
electric  refrigeration  will  probably 
score  in  1926  the  second,  and  the 
last,  year  of  bonanza  profits.  There- 
after prices  will  tumble,  and  at  once 
will  be  precipitated  the  scramble  to 
determine  which  is  fittest  to  live. 
Somewhat  the  same  thing  is  about 
to  be  repeated  that  occurred  with 
automobiles :  hardly  a  city  east  of 
the  Rockies  has  not  had  its  auto- 
mobile factory,  ambitiously  or- 
ganized but  gone  now  with  memory 
only  of  blasted  hopes,  the  reason 
being,  not  that  good  automobiles 
could  not  be  manufactured  but  that 
they  could  not  be  profitably  sold. 

For  the  salesman,  electric  refrig- 
eration opens  up  a  world  of  oppor- 
tunities. Arguments  are  easy  when 
the  customer  is  eager  to  possess  an 
equipment  with  so  many  virtues  of 
convenience  and  sanitation.  Pressure 
is  matched  against  this  eagerness, 
the  order  is  booked ;  the  salesman 
turns  in  the  cash-down  payment  to 
his  employer,  collects  his  selling  com- 
mission, and  rushes  for  a  new 
customer. 


For  the  dealer,  who  employs  him, 
the  selling  process  has  only  begun. 
The  new  device  must  be  kept  sold 
throughout  the  dragging  months  of 
deferred  payments,  often  for  a  year 
beyond. 

Troubles  begin  with  delivery.  For 
the  electric  refrigerator  is  not  de- 
livered, as  was  the  old  ice-box, 
merely  by  setting  it  off  at  the  pur- 
chaser's doorsill.  The  new  equip- 
ment must  be  installed  and  dem- 
onstrated in  working  order.  Only 
a  few  models  of  the  cabinet  itself 
can  be  shifted  about  the  house  at 
will;  many  must  be  fixed  in  some 
exact  spot;  the  piping  must  often 
be  carried  to  the  basement,  where 
also  is  set  up  the  motor-compressor 
unit.  Connection  must  be  made  with 
the  electric  wire. 

In  common  with  all  mechanical 
contrivances,  trouble  will  be  incident 
with  owning  and  operating  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator.  The  ordinary 
woman  does  not  want  to  fool  with 
anything  mechanical,  be  the  instruc- 
tion sheet  ever  so  simple.  She — and 
her  husband  is  just  as  bad — drives 
the  automobile  to  a  garage  for 
cleaning  a  spark  plug,  even  for  pour- 
ing oil  into  the  motor.  When  the 
compressor  of  the  refrigerator  "goes 
dead"  or  when  "the  little  ice  cubes 


won't  freeze,"  it  is  to  the  dealer  that 
the  telephone  call  comes;  and 
although  the  serviceman,  when  he 
gets  to  the  home,  finds  his  job  one  of 
instruction  rather  than  of  repairing, 
the  item  of  cost  to  the  dealer  is  an 
offset  to  his  apparent  profits  in  the 
sale.  At  such  times  as  real  servicing 
is  required,  the  housewife  will  be 
aghast  when  she  sees  a  man  in  be- 
grimed overalls  with  a  kit  of  tools 
who,  no  doubt,  after  arriving,  will 
sit  around  and  wait  two  hours  while 
a  helper  goes  to  "the  shop"  for  a 
bit  of  copper  pipe. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  elec- 
tric refrigerators  installed  during 
1925,  many  were  repossessed  by  the 
dealers  (and  ultimately  the  makers) 
for  manufacturing  defects.  Weak- 
nesses, not  apparent  in  the  labora- 
tory, developed  under  conditions  of 
use.  This  experience  came  to  the 
four  or  five  pioneer  makers;  new 
entrants  into  the  business  must  ex- 
pect that  their  first  season's  early 
earnings  will  diminish  through 
"allowances  for  unusual  servicing" 
and  for  "re-putting  machines 
through  the  factory." 

In  the  end,  as  one  factor  in  the 
arrival  of  the  fit.  those  makes  will 
endure    for   which   servicing   proves 
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Naming  Things 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


THERE  is  a  legend  that  God  brought  all  the 
animals,  one  by  one,  to  Adam  and  that  he 
named  them. 
Some  skeptics  said,  "That  was  nothing;  of 
course  he  could  tell  what  the  names  were  by  look- 
ing at  them.  Any  one  could  see  that  an  elephant 
was  an  elephant."  Which  of  course  was  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  after  a  while  a  name 
becomes  a  part  of  the  thing  named  and  acquires 
its  own  individuality  and  seems  to  be  the  only 
name  for  it. 

What  a  pity  that  advertising  men  cannot  take 
a  fig-leaf  out  of  Adam's  book  and  name  the  things 
they  are  asked  to  name  as  appropriately  as  Adam 
named  the  elephant.  Is  it  not  surprising  that 
Arthur  Brisbane,  who  never  seems  to  lack  a 
felicitous  word,  could  think  of  nothing  better  to 
call  his  magnificently  upspringing  tower  at  Park 
Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  than  "Ritz"? 
But  real  estate  men  appear  to  be  conspicuously 
lacking  in  imagination.  Take  those  Florida  de- 
velopments, for  instance.  A  number  of  them 
simply  appropriated  well-known  California  names. 


no  doubt  flattering  themselves  on  their  shrewdness 
in  calling  their  enterprises  "Hollywood"  or  "Pasa- 
dena" when,  on  the  contran-,  they  were  simply 
giving  evidence  of  colossal  stupidity  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  endless  confusion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reaction  against  coined 
names  for  advertising  products  has  set  in  because 
it  was  being  carried  to  the  limits  of  absurdity. 
There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  coined 
name  is  really  so  potent  as  was  thought  when 
the  idea  was  new,  and  Uneeda  and  Kodak  were 
in  their  prime.  I  think  the  unprejudiced  ter- 
minologist  will  agree  that  Squibbs  Dental  Cream, 
as  a  name,  ranks  higher  than  Ipana,  or  lodenta  or 
Pebeco.  That  Murphy's  Brushing  Lacquer  sounds 
better  than  Apex,  or  is  it  Opex?  That  Heinz  To- 
mato Ketchup  is  more  self-respecting  than  Jello 
and  that  all  have  this  one  quality  in  common — the 
common  name  of  the  article  connected  with  its 
manufacturer's  requires  the  latter  when  it  is  men- 
tioned, while  the  coined  name  can  always  be  sep- 
arated from  the  business  and  acquires  a  kind  of 
character  of  its  own,  as  the  manufacturers  of 
Pianola  and  Kodak  have  learned  to  their  cost. 
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Thumb-Tacks  Do  Not  Make 
Product  Outlets 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


m 


'OST  salesmanagers  look  upon 
their  thickly  tacked  distribu- 
.  tion  maps  with  large  chortles 
of  joy.  With  their  heels  on  the 
glass  tops  of  their  mahogany  desks, 
and  amid  large  clouds  of  pungent 
smoke  from  their  Havana  perfectos 
or  imperials,  they  lean  back  in  their 
chairs  to  indulge  the  pipe-dream  of 
a  job  well  done,  because  the  map  on 
the  wall  now  looks  like  a  sheet  of 
sticky  fly-paper  on  a  humid  August 
afternoon.  In  no  part  of  the  dream- 
picture  is  there  any  suggestion  that 
those  multitudinous  thumb-tacks  are 
largely  tombstones  that  mark  the 
spots  where  salesmen  need  not  go 
again,  until  the  store's  present  am- 
ple stocks  of  the  manufacturer's 
goods  are  sold  to  consumers.  No- 
where in  that  beautiful  dream  is 
there  any  realization  that  half  of 
those  thumb-tacks  inevitably  mark 
the  locations  of  stores  that  are  stuck 
with  goods  that  are  glued  down  in 
shelves  and  stock-rooms  as  hope- 
lessly as  are  the  flies  on  the  grocer's 
stickj'  paper.  That  rosy  dream 
shows  no  darkened  shadow  at  the 
point  where  a  dealer  is  stuck,  and  a 
manufacturer's  outlet  is  plugged  up 
tight — perhaps  for  all  time. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  make  a  blackboard  demonstra- 
tion of  this  rarely  solved  problem  of 
the  fight  for  bigger  sales  volume. 
Let's  forget  superstitions,  old 
methods  and  conventions — let's  cast 
out  foolish  sentimentality  and 
mawkish  sympathy  for  thin-skinned 
old-fogyism — and  let's  solve  this 
most  vital  problem  faced  by  manu- 
facturers with  the  cold  mathematics 
of  Euclid.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  contribute  upwards  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  charity;  so 
why  should  manufacturers  contrib- 
ute other  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
sales,  just  to  be  good  sports,  and 
follow  old  methods  and  musty  tra- 
ditions? 

Let's  smash  that  old  bogey  about 
the  saturation  point  for  any  com- 
modity— for  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Come  up  to  the  blackboard  and  in- 
spect these  facts: 


Hypothesis:  Every  manufacturer  of 
wanted  goods  is  capable  of  producing 
more  of  those  goods  than  he  is  now 
selling,  and  would  sell  many  more  if 
people  who  could  use  them  were  only 
told  about  them  in  the  proper  manner 
and    knew    where    to    buy. 

Theorem :  Goods  are  not  com- 
pletely sold,  when  they  are  merely 
transferred  to  the  shelves  of  a  store, 
or  local  agency. 

Facts  about  conditions  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumer  selling: 

Fact  1.  You,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  have 
the  facilities  or  available  capital  to 
produce  more  goods  than  you  are  now 
able   to   sell. 

Fact  2.  There  are  thousands,  per- 
haps millions  of  people,  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
who  would  be  glad  to  buy  your  goods, 
if  they  knew  about  them — saw  them — 
were  told  about  them — in  their  home 
stores. 

Fact  3.  Most  of  those  people  have 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  your  goods,  if 
desire  for  possession  were  only  cre- 
ated and  stimulated. 

Fact  4.  The  cost  of  selling  continues 
wastefully  high,  year  after  year,  be- 
cause repeat  sales  are  slow  and  con- 
stantly hard  to  make  where  the  goods 
have  sold  slowly  in  the  stores;  and  new 
stores  must  constantly  be  found  to  sup- 
ply the  orders  that  will  replace  those 
lost  in  stores  that  will  not  buy  again. 

Fact  5.  The  only  way  to  lower  the 
cost  of  selling  is  by  establishing  a  con- 
dition whereby  stores  readily,  and  often 
without  solicitation,  send  continuous 
repeat  orders. 

Fact  6.  Such  profitable  repeat  orders 


from  stores  come  only  after  generaJ 
desire  for  the  goods  has  been  estab>- 
lished  and  maintained  among  the  peo^ 
pie  of  those  communities.  ' 

Now  let  us  face  some  of  the  facts 
that  most  manufacturers,  sales  man- 
agers, and  their  advisers,  either  do 
not  realize  or  refuse  to  face  and  ad- 
mit, and  over  which  they  constantly 
try  to  ride  rough-shod  by  the  ques- 
tionable force  that  is  wastefully 
generated  by  large  and  costly  gen- 
eral advertising: 

Fact  7.  Stores  are  not  eleemosynary 
institutions  for  the  financing  of  local 
publicity  for  opulent  manufacturers. 

Fact  8.  The  merchant  tries  to  sup- 
ply all  goods  in  his  lines  that  are 
called  for  by  his  customers;  but  he 
spends  his  own  advertising  money  to 
exploit  those  goods  on  which  he  ex- 
pects the  largest  volume  of  sales  and 
profits. 

Fact  9.  No  manufacturer  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  a  local  merchant 
shall  spend  his  own  money  to  exploit 
the  manufacturer's  goods  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Fact  10.  Only  a  small  percentage  oi 
the  salespeople,  even  in  the  best  stores, 
will  properly  show,  or  can  intelligently 
exploit,  the  goods  that  they  have  in 
their  departments.  Most  salespeople 
show  and  sell  only  goods  that  custom- 
ers know  about  and  ask  for. 

Fact  11.  Every  retail  store  in  which 
a  manufacturer's  goods  are  on  sale  is 
that  manufacturer's  local  agency  for 
his  goods,  for  which  he  pays  no  over- 
head cost — no  rent,  no  salaries  of 
salespeople,  no  light,  heat,  wrapping, 
delivery,  accounting — no  collecting  of 
money,  or  bad  bills. 

Fact  12.  The  increased  sale  of  any 
goods  in  any  store  accomplishes  all 
these   highly   valuable   objects — 

a.  It  establishes  that  goods  as  de- 
sirable to  maintain  always  in  full  sup- 
ply in  the  store's  stocks. 

b.  It  places  that  goods  in  that  small 
but  favored  group  which  salespeople 
show  first  because  it  sells  most  easily 
and  quickly. 

c.  It  establishes  confidence  about  the 
goods  in  customers'  minds,  because  so 
many  other  people  buy  it. 

d.  It  creates  the  best  possible  public- 
ity for  the  goods  either  as  one  pur- 
chaser after  another  recommends  what 
she  buys  to  her  friends,  or  her  friends 
see  that  she  buys  and  uses  them. 

Now  any  of  the  audience  may  go 
to  the  blackboard  and  erase  any  of 
the  above  stated  facts  which  they 
can  successfully  controvert.     But  if 
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The  Art  Directors  Club  Holds  Its 
Fifth  Annual  Exhibit 


Photographs — H.    W.     Sraiullin    fnr    Hnnven    Owens    Rentschler 
Company.     Harry  Varley,  Inc.,  Medal. 


Black   and    While    Line — Bertrand    ZadiK   for 
George   H.   Doran   and    Company,    Medal. 


Above — lilatk    and    While    lllu.itralioii — P.    R.    Gruger 
for  Freed-Kisemann  Corporation.     I.,.  S.  Cioldsmith  and 

Company.  Medal. 

At   Left — Paintings  and   Draiiinys   in   Color — Still  Life 

— Merritt  Cutler  for  H.  .1.  Heinz  Company.     Calkins  & 

He. 1(1.  n.    Inc.,   Medal. 
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Paintitigs   and   Drawings  in   Color — Figures — Henry   Raleigh   for    Cheek-Xeal    Coffee   Company,     J.    Walter    Thompson    Company, 

Inc.,    Medal. 


MARQUETTE    ENAMEL 


THIS  year's  exhibit  is  the  fifth  that  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York 
City.  Smaller  canvases,  the  employment  of  more 
modem  techniques  and  the  appearance  of  new  names 
on  the  list  of  awards  are  features  of  the  exhibition 
which  opened  at  the  Art  Center  65  East  56th  Street, 
New  York,  on  May  5  and  will  continue  until  May  29 


Above — Decorative   Design — K.    A.    Wilson    for   W.    Va. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Co.     Rogers  &  Co.,  Medal. 
At.    Left — Painti7igs    and    Drawings    in    Color — Miscel- 
laneous— E.  A.  Georgi  for  Rusling  Wood,  Inc.     Calkins 
&  Holden,   Inc.,   Medal. 
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"How  Much  Will  It  Cost  To  Start 


A  Direct-Selling  Business? 

By  Henry  B.  Flarsheim 

Secretary.  The  Marx-FIarsheim  Company.  Cineinnati,  Ohio 


55 


THE  first  question  the 
manufacturer  asks 
himself  and  his  ad- 
visers when  he  considers 
going  into  direct  selling  is, 
"How  much  will  it  cost  me 
to  start?"  But  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that 
what  he  usually  wants  to 
say  and  what  he  usually 
thinks  is,  "How  little  will 
it  cost  me  to  start?"  The 
trouble  starts  with  this 
mental  attitude,  because 
the  "piker  age"  in  straight- 
line  marketing  is  over.  The 
companies  which  are 
making  money  in  the  field 
today  are  those  which  are 
operating  on  a  big  scale 
Speaking  broadly,  and  with 
due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  the  big 
direct-selling  company  has 
the  same  advantages  over 
its  small  rival  that  the  gro- 
cery chain  has  over  the 
corner  grocer  and  the  great 
manufacturing  plant  has 
over  the  attic  factory.  The 
laws  of  economics  ob- 
stinately persist  in  apply- 
ing themselves  to  straight- 
line  marketing,  and  big 
volume  means  decreased 
overhead  cost  per  unit — a 
lower  proportionate  cost 
for  advertising  and  the 
prestige  which  goes  with 
size  and  age. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  onlv 
the  big,  well-established,  ^i^:= 
powerfully  financed  com- 
pany can  make  a  success  in  dii'ect- 
selling.  Every  year  concerns  start 
with  small  beginnings  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  develop  big  volume. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
big  concern,  the  well-financed  con- 
cern has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  little  fellow  in  the  field  of 
straight-line  selling.  His  initial  in- 
vestment need  not  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  re- 
sources mu.st  be  waiting  and  ready 


4   Typical  Budget  Used  by  u 
Direct-Selling  Company 

Showing  estimated  sales,  expenses  and 
profits     for     first     year's     operations. 


GROSS    SALES       

LESS    20',    Commission    to   Salesmen  $90,000 
Bonus  to  produ<  *rs 5.000 


NET    SALES     

COST  OF  MERCHANDISE  (sup- 
plied by  parent  organization  at  cost 
of  labor  and  material,  plus  factory 
overhead.  Returned  goods  can  be 
resold)      $210,000 

COST    OF    SELLING: 

Advertising    space    40.000 

Art  work,  engraving,  etc 2.500 

Selling    outfits    (furnished    free    on 

request)       40,000 

Preliminary  work  by  agency  (sur- 
vey of  market,  preparation  of  sell- 
ing outfit,  office  forms,  record 
systems,  literature,  follow-up  meth- 
ods,    etc.)      2,500 


Percentage  of 
Gross  Sales 
$450,000      100', 

95,000      21.11 
$355,000      78.89 


85,000      18.99 


OPERATING  EXPENSE: 

Executive's   salary    $5,200 

-         ■  6,000 

1.200 

300 

19.500 

9,000 


Other    Salaries 

Office    Rent    

Light,    Heat   and  'Phone 

Stationery.  Postage.  Circulars,  etc. 
Shipping  cartons  and  hauling.  .  .  . 
Expense    of   handling    unlifted    and 

returned     shipments     

Miscellaneous  expenses:  Insurance. 
Taxes.     Depreciation,     etc 


FACTOR    OF    SAFETY, 


3,000 


46,700      10.38 
5,000        1.11 


$347,000      77.11 


NET     PROFIT 


$8,000        1.78 


I 


T  is 
the 
type- 
above 


interesting  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 

books    of    this    company — of    the    "mail-order" 

reflected  the  fi<rnres  of  tlie  biidjiet  reprodiiced 

with    astonisbin"    exactitudf    in    most    details 


to   back   up   the   business   as    it    de- 
velops. 

Why  do  so  many 
straight-line  selling, 
they  are  supiiorted  by 
cial  structure,  fail  to 
manent  successes  in  the  field?  The 
reason  is  clear.  Direct  selling  has, 
in  the  past,  suffered  just  as  adver- 
tising itself  has  suffered — from  the 
attitude  of  mind  summed  up  in  the 
word  "game."     Readers  of  this  paper 


beginners    in 

even     though 

a  strong  finan- 

establish  i)er- 


are  familiar  with  the  per- 
son who  starts  advertising 
without  a  clear  idea  of  re- 
sults to  be  achieved,  or 
methods  and  cost  of  reach- 
ing the  goal,  because  he  re- 
gards all  advertising  as 
guess-work  anyhow. 

Advertising  is  not  a 
"game."  Nor  is  straight- 
line  marketing.  It's  a 
business ;  with  definite 
principles,  specific  perils, 
and  perfectly  obvious 
methods  of  achieving  suc- 
cess— if  one  can  only  see 
them.  Every  move  in  the 
mail-order  and  direct-sell- 
ing business  can  be  charted 
in  percentages.  With  the 
proper  background  of  ex- 
perience, the  successful 
direct-seller  can  figure 
that  out  of  a  hundred,  or 
a  thousand,  or  ten  thou- 
sand inquiries  obtained,  a 
certain  definite  percentage 
of  initial  orders  will  be 
received  with  a  given  prod- 
uct and  proposition.  A 
certain  definite  number  of 
agents  will  quit  after 
sending  in  one  order.  A 
certain  number  of  agents 
will  still  be  producing 
business  after  a  month,  six 
months,  a  year. 

To  enter  direct-selling 
without  knowing  these 
"guide-posts"  of  percent- 
age figures,  expecting  to 
"try  out  this  game"  by 
=^=  spending  a  few  hundred  or 
even  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  simply  to  invite  the  total  loss 
of  that  investment.  But  even 
greater  folly  is  to  start  a  direct- 
selling  business  on  guess-work,  with- 
out a  definite  program  of  expendi- 
ture. 

Just  how  a  new  firm  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  successful  business 
is  illustrated  by  the  budget  which 
accompanies  this  paper.  This 
budget  proved,  after  the  first  year's 
business,     to     have     been     justified 
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k-LN-'NU  GOODS 


THE  first  two  cominercial  photographs 
to  be  sent  to  this  country  by  the  new 
process.  Above,  the  Abraham  &  Straus 
London  office;  at  left.  Wananiakers  repro- 
duction   of    tlie    latest    model    Reboux    hat 


Trans-Atlantic  Advertising  Now 
Transmitted  by  Photoradio 


IT  would  be  platitudinous  to  re- 
iterate that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  mechanical  wonders.  In- 
deed, so  common  have  the  "wonders" 
become  that  the  advent  of  a  new  in- 
vention, a  revolutionary  process, 
causes  scarcely  more  than  a  momen- 
tary ripple  on  the  hectic  surface  of 
American  life.  When  it  comes  to 
inventions,  we  are  the  most  blase  of 
the  blase;  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
reason  that  we  accept  them  more 
readily  than  does  any  other  nation. 
On  May  1  there  was  placed  in 
operation  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  a  new  service :  The  trans- 
Atlantic  transmission  of  photo- 
graphs by  radio.  The  Saturday  eve- 
ning newspapers  of  that  date  carried 
curious-appearing  pictures  of  events 
which  had  taken  place  thousands  of 
miles  away  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the   appearance    of   the    pictures    in 


By  Frank  Hough 


New  York.  A  few  odd-millions  of 
persons  noted,  marvelled  a  moment 
or  two  at  the  wonder  of  it,  and 
passed  on.  A  grand  "publicity 
stunt"  was  probably  the  first  reac- 
tion of  the  general  public,  inured  to 
present-day  business  methods.  But 
they  quickly  realized  it  was  more 
than  that.  Today,  scarcely  a  week 
since,  that  service  has  become  an 
accepted  fact. 

To  those  who  are  close  to  the  radio 
industry,  the  photoradio  invention 
of  Captain  Richard  H.  Ranger  comes 
as  the  culmination  to  years  of  ex- 
perimentation and  labor.  It  has  long 
been  predicted,  and  even  after  its 
realization  in  its  present  stage  of 
development,  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  to  insure  its  practica- 
bility before  it  was  permitted  to 
burst,  almost  without  warning,  upon 
the  public.    And,  as  is  almost  always 


the  case  in  such  matters,  forward- 
looking  advertisers  were  following 
each  step  eagerly,  waiting  only  for 
the  first  opportunity  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  make  use  of  an  advertis- 
ing tool  which,  even  at  this  early 
date  in  its  existence,  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance in  certain  lines  of  business. 

Two  such  advertisers  were  John 
Wanamaker  and  the  Retail  Research 
Association,  which  includes  seven- 
teen associated  department  stores  in 
as  many  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  the  top  of  this  page  are  re- 
produced their  respective  insertions 
which  appeared  almost  simultane- 
ously in  the  evening  papers.  May  1. 
And  behind  those  two  curious  look- 
ing cuts  lie  stories  of  clear-sighted 
opportunism  such  as  make  business 
history  but  which,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here. 
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So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  in 
the  present  rather  confused  state  of 
things,  credit  for  the  first  purely 
commercial  photograph  to  be  trans- 
mitted overseas  by  radio  belongs  to 
Ralph  Harris,  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Retail  Research  Association, 
one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  great 
potentialities  of  the  method.  The 
photograph,  reproduced  at  the  right, 
shows  the  London  ofl!ice  of  his  or- 
ganization and  appeared  in  the  eve- 
ning papers  over  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  the  local 
member  of  the  association.  It  was 
received  in  New  York  at  5:10  a.  m., 
preceding  the  Wanamaker  picture 
by  a  short  time. 

The  latter  is  reproduced  at  the 
left.  It  shows  a  new  model  Reboux 
hat  and  was  rushed  to  London  from 
the  milliner's  salon  in  Paris  by  aero- 
plane, there  to  be  put  on  the  air. 
Immediately  upon  its  receipt  the 
photograph  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation while  the  model  itself  was 
copied  and  placed  upon  display  in  the 
store  with  all  the  promptness  and 
dispatch  of  which  American  busi- 
ness is  capable,  with  the  result  that 
similar  reproductions  were  obtain- 
able to  order  the  following  Monday 
morning. 

So  much  for  the  historical  angle 
of  the  situation.  The  advertiser's 
true  interest  lies  in  the  future  possi- 
bilities. 

AS  previously  implied  in  this  arti- 
xVcle,  there  is  far  more  in  this 
process  than  immediately  meets  the 
eye.  A  glorious  "publicity  stunt" 
this  may  have  been  for  the  R.  C.  A., 
for  the  newspapers  and  for  the  ad- 
vertisers who  were  so  quick  to  profit 
by  the  opening  of  the  service,  but 
only  a  purblind  cynic  will  dismiss  the 
matter  with  that.  When  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies,  and  when  hu- 
morists and  pseudo  humorists  get  all 
through  chuckling  over  the  details 
of  some  of  the  queer  smudges  which 
are  called  pictures,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  possession  of  a  device 
which  has  the  effect  of  drawing  two 
continents  closer  together  for  the 
equivalent  of  thousands  of  miles, 
and  which  makes  possible  an  almost 
in.stantaneous  transmission  of  ideas 
in  a  more  graphic  manner  than 
words  alone  could  ever  do. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  dealers 
in  women's  wear,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  Paris  for  style,  should  be 
the  first  to  make  use  of  this  device. 
Note  again  Wanamaker  and  the 
Reboux  hat.  Even  while  the  original 
model  was  bursting  upon  Paris  and 
while  the  lesser  fry  of  that  city 
were  copying  it  in  haste,  here  in 
New  York  similar  copies   were   on 


order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  was  only  made  possible 
by  pictorial  reproduction ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the 
influence   which    this    process    prom- 


FlRST  PHOTO -RADIO  "ADVERGRAM  " 

FROM  JOHN  WANAMAKER  NEW  YORK 
TO  JOHN  WANAMAKER  LONDON 

MB  The  Radi"  Carporniion  of  America  lo 
ih(  Mafiorii  Oimpany  "f  London 

PUBLISHED  SIMULTANEOUSLY 

IN    LXtNDON.  PARIS    NtW    YORK   AND   PHlLADtLPKlA 

"The  Atlanlic  Ocean  in  our  Ihouehls  is  not  half  as  wide  as  it 
used  to  be."  wrote  John  Wanamaker  in  1919.  "the  balloons 
traveling  over  it,  and  the  airplanes,  and  the  visions  of  inventors 
and  engineers  and  the  Columbuses  who  are  exploring  the  air. 
altogether  have  created  the  belief  that  the  whole  world  has  come 
lo  be  neighbors"    It  was  the  age  of  Kiphng's  'Night  Maif" 

Came  then  a  greater  magic— the  radio 

In   1922  WanamoKcrs.  which  huil  mtwfd  Maiconigrami  on  lop  of  Iheir 

buildings  as  early  as  IWT   t-gan  radio  sioadcasung  — our  prugrams  being 

heard  in  Europ* 

Drctmber   10,  1923.  the  Wnnamaker  »;aik.n.  WOO    trarwmiHed  for  th» 

hrsi  iimt  flCtoM  the  Ailanlic  the  voice  ot  a  prMident  of  ihe  Uniied  States, 

the  Harding  Memorial  addren  of  Preiwenl  Coolidge. 

March   18    1924  the  fir^t  store  radiophone  ciimmunication  from  hoiue  to 

house   acioss    ihe  sea   was  from  John   Wanamaker  New   York  lo  John 

Wanamaker  London 

Now  comes  the  photo-radio  advergram 

■RebouxhafAiltberudn.edioyouinNc«  York  Ft.d..>  reported  the  Lotvlon 
house  ofjohn  Wanamaker  lasl  w  eek  Ii » iii  flaihed  through  the  air  3000  milcri 
over  Ihe  ocean  and  published  in  the  Wanamaker  ad^eni5*menr  the  same 
day,  the  hat  bemg  reproduced  in  the  Wanamaker  stores  for  American 
women  while  it  is  still  new  m  Pans. 

Today  we  reverse  the  process,  We  publish  simuUaneously  in  London, 
Pans  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  this  announcement  Ml  up  in  lype  and 
illustrated  in  Neiv  York — photographed  and  radioed  to  London  and  Ihencc 
lo  Paris— published  ihe  same  day  m  the  metropolises  of  two  continenls. 

The  magic  of  radio!  What  is  it? 

John  Wanamakers  lifelong  fnend.  General  Booth  now  in  New  York, 
would  no  doubt  call  U  noH  ma^ic,  but  Ihe  natural  expression  o(  a  spintual 
force  Edoon  would,  ol  coorae,  leim  ii  elecincal— lellmg  us  at  the  same 
lime  Ihai  no  one  knows  what  eleciriciiy  is.  The  Pnnce  of  Wales  would 
doubtless  say  Ihat  radio  enpreaes  Ihat  spirit  of  business  which  welds  to- 
gether ihe  Br.iish  Empire— thai  quKk  inlimate  contact  ot  mind  with  mind 
engaged  in  mutual  service  leading  lo  a  beiier  Dnder^tandmg  and  more  good- 
will among  oil  peoples. 

Beyond  the  mere  broadcasting  of  merchandise,  or  even  of  business  announce- 
ments designed  merely  lo  sell,  the  merchant  will  find  the  radio  of  greal  service 
in  building  not  only  name  and  reputation  and  good-will  but  in  linking  country 
with  country  people  wiih  people —lo  ihe  end  thai  all  may  live  and  work 
together  peacefully  and  happily 
In  the  business  of  living  no  one  can  live  to  himself  alonel 


WANAMAKER  reproduced  this 
advertisement  sinniltaiieously 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Loudon 
and  Paris.  Tliat  this  new  process 
of  radio  traiisinission  of  photo- 
graphs is  higldy  practical  and  not 
merely  "stunt"  advertisiiip  is  dis- 
cussed in  tlic  ai'compaiiyiiif:  article, 
drawinj;  on  the  experiences  which 
two     corieems     have     alreadv     had 


ise.s  to  exert  upon  the  style  trend  of 
this  country  and  upon  those  mer- 
chants who  are  quick  to  appreciate 
and  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Harris  received  a  second 
photograph  for  his  organization  on 
Sunday  night,  May  2.  and  with  this 
another  record  was  established — 12 
hours.  52  minutes  from  London  to 
San  Francisco,  via  radio  and  the 
now  e.stablished  telephoto  process 
used  by  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
process,  even  at  the  present  stage  of 
its  development. 

AS  in  the  case  of  the  Wanamaker 
^photograph,  this  was  a  style  pic- 
ture, rushed  from  Paris  by  aero- 
plane. It  showed  Mme.  Charlotte, 
head  designer  for  Maison  Premet, 
wearing  a  tailored  suit  specially  de- 
signed to  make  its  first  appearance 
at  the  races  on  Sunday,  May  9.  Not 
only  was  it  relayed  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  previously  described,  but 
copies  of  the  radio  photo  were  sent 
out  by  special  post  to  the  other  stores 
which  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  this  par- 
ticular creation  will  be  copied  ancl 
advertised  throughout  the  country 
and  that  these  copies  will  appear 
quite  generally  over  here  simultane- 
ously with  the  appearance  of  the 
original  in  Paris.  At  this  rate,  con- 
trasting American  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  with  the  French, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  perceive  the  possible 
time  in  the  future  when  the  crea- 
tions of  the  Paris  couturiers  will 
have  appeared  in  this  country  in 
copies  even  before  the  originals  have 
been  introduced  abroad. 

Of  course,  such  concerns  as  those 
here  cited  are  the  first  and  most  ob- 
vious users  of  such  a  process,  but  it 
should  not  therefore  be  considered 
their  sole  prerogativ'e  nor  should 
theirs  be  considered  the  only  type  of 
business  in  which  this  invention  can 
find  a  logical  place.  To  an  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  desiring  to  intro- 
duce a  product  abroad,  a  foreign 
manufacturer  wishing  to  introduce 
a  product  over  here,  an  advertising 
agency  wishing  to  place  copy  direct 
and  quickly,  or  to  any  concern  de- 
siring to  advertise  simultaneously 
and  upon  short  notice  in  a  number 
of  places,  this  service  should  prove 
invaluable. 

Wanamaker  has  already  tested  the 
la.st  named  practice,  as  illustrated  on 
the  second  page  of  this  article.  The 
advertisement  there  reproduced  was 
prepared  in  New  York  and  sent 
abroad  to  Liondon  and  Paris  by  a  re- 
verse of  the  procedure  previously  de- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50  ] 
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Studying  the  Structure  of 
Industrial  Buying 

By  R.  Bigelow  Lockwood 


INDUSTRIAL  sales  programs 
which  are  most  successful  are 
based  on  definite  sales  objectives 
for  reaching  industrial  markets. 
Hit  or  miss  methods  have  no  longer 
a  place  in  modern  industrial  busi- 
ness planning. 

To  apply  direct-line  principles  to 
industrial  sales  promotion  is  an 
undertaking  far  from  complicated. 
The  number  of  principles  necessary 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  minus  the  thumb.  Start- 
ing with  the  index  finger  and  work- 
ing down,  they  are  listed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1.  Market  determination 

2.  Buying  habits 

3.  Channels  of  approach 

4.  Appeals 

As  these  principles  form  the  four 
corner  stones  of  any  plan  aimed  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  sales  re- 
sistance surrounding  the  industrial 
buyer,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  a 
little  more  fully  what  lies  behind 
them. 

Leaving  out  the  frills,  the  income 
produced  by  industry  in  this  country 


is  approximately  sixty-one  billion 
dollars  per  year  or  54.5  per  cent  of 
all  of  America's  combined  business 
activities — an  important  fact  to  con- 
sider when  determining  the  worth 
while  markets  to  cultivate. 

Despite  the  tremendous  structure 
of  industrial  markets  as  a  whole,  the 
classification  of  these  markets  to  fit 
into  a  specific  sales  problem  is  not 
difficult,  for  the  structure  of  indus- 
try is  composed  of  certain  definite 
divisions  all  of  which  may  be  segre- 
gated and  analyzed.  It  needs  only 
a  proper  working  knowledge  of  these 
divisions  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  plan  his  market  structure  with 
assurance  and  thus  avoid  waste 
through  aimless  distribution. 

Again,  expressing  the  situation  in 
terms  as  simple  as  possible,  industry 
is  divided  into  two  basic  groups — 
service  industries  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.  And  these  two 
groups  have  nine  major  divisions,  as 
follows — 

Service  Industries 

1.  Mines  and  Quarries 

2.  Public  Utilities 

3.  Power  Plants 


Manufacturing  Industries 

1.  Process  Industries 

2.  Mechanical  Industries 

3.  Textile  Industries 

4.  Lumber  Industries 

5.  Miscellaneous  Industries 
Naturally  each  of  these  divisions 

has  many  subdivisions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  group  which  distinguishes 
the  manufacturing  Industries  is 
composed  of  no  less  than  350  sepa- 
rate industries.  Thus,  under  the 
major  heading  of  Process  Industries 
we  find  such  distinct  activities  as 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  leather,  rubber 
goods,  glass,  bread  and  bakeries, 
sugar,  manufactured  gas,  etc. 

Consequently  the  manufacturer 
whose  products  can  be  sold  to  every 
field  is  offered  a  maximum  sales 
objective  of  approximately  115,000 
worth-while  units,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Mines  and  Quarries 11,400  units 

Public  Utilities   26,680  units 

Power  Plants   16,000  units 

Construction    7,500  units 

Manufacturing — Class  A  prospects. 

Plants    employing    over    50    workers 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  60] 


THE  man  in  the  street  sees  industry  like  this:  noisy 
acti\"ity,  swarming  workmen  and  moving  machinery 
straining  at  gigantic  tasks.  The  man  who  sells  to  industry' 
aims  to  reach  the  quiet  planning  behind  such  scenes  and 
reach  the  production  executives  who  plan  and  buy  for 
the  great  undertakings  in  which  wage  earners  are  engaged 
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Le  Hypothesis  de  la  Hypotenuse 

By  Paul  Hollister 


I  HAD  my  lace  all  made  up 
to  poke  some  good  clean 
fun  at  an  Advertising 
Tendency.  On  looking 
through  the  advertising  jjages 
for  advertisements  to  illus- 
trate the  deplorable  progress 
of  the  Tendency,  I  can't  find 
enough.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  are  plenty  more. 
So  we  may  as  well  consider 
the  Tendency  and  then  if  it 
gets  serious  before  the  paper 
comes  out,  the  paper  will  get 
credit  for  Alertness. 

Anyway,  the  piece  was 
going  to  begin  as  follows: 

There  are  some  who  were  in 
Paris  when  the  shells  from 
Big  Bertha  commenced  drop- 
ping in  the  city;  there  are 
those  who  were  in  Paris  the 
day  of  Armistice;  and  there 
are  those  who  were  in  Paris 
just  after  the  Wembley  con- 
vention. But  few,  indeed, 
among    those    who    were    in  ' 

Paris  then  realized  that  there 
was  fomenting  under  their 
very  noses  a  Tendency  which 
for  world-shaking  proportions 
would  outrank  the  big  gun, 
the  armistice  and  the  conven-  ! 
tion.  j 

Not  a  bad  interest-arousing 

introduction?      Just    vague      [ 

enough. 

Well,  one  day  in  Paris  in  July  of 
1924  the  next  issue  of  Harper's  Bazar 
came  out.  It  was  packed  to  the  hat 
with  the  advertisements  of  the  Paris 
cutting-up  trade.  The  whole  front 
of  the  book  was  jammed  so  full  of 
smart,  snorty  little  advertisements, 
and  big  rough  advertisements,  and 
medium-sized  trick  advertisements, 
that  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  beagle 
it  looked  as  though  Harper's  Bazar 
had  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  afford 
its  pages  that  cachet  of  the  chic,  that 
vraisemblance  of  the  mode  of 
madame.  Had  the  Harper's  Bazar 
stolen,  perhaps,  a  march  ? 

It  had.  Almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  as  old  newspaper  boys  say, 
Conde  Nast  (the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  the  journal  of  the  oh- 
so  -  indisputably  mode  francaise  — 
Vogue)  had  to  have  three  stitches 
taken  in  its  acute  accent.  Cries  of 
"VoU'iir!  Volcur!"  ("Thief!  Thief!") 
rang   up   and   down   the   boulevards. 


Children  playing  hide-and-coop  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  gendarmerie;  chil- 
dren sailing  boats  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens,  a  mile  away,  fled  for 
the  faubourgs,  leaving  their  frail 
craft  to  shift  for  itselves.  The 
cables  blew  out  fuses  between  the 
oh-so-indisputably  bureau  parisien  of 
M.  Nast  and  the  je-ne-sais-pourquoi- 
pas  offices  of  M.  Nast  in  the  Rue 
Quarante-Quatrieme,  New  York, 
while  details  of  the  stolen  march 
were  exchanged,  full  rates. 

About  six  weeks  later  a  rather 
breathless  Vogue  busted  out  with 
just  as  many  of  the  advertisements 
of  the  Paris  cutting-up  trade  as  had 
Harper's  Bazar,  barring  one  or  two 
either  way — hardly  a  difference 
worth  disputing.  The  monde  of  the 
mode  settled  back;  sighed  "it  was  a 
good  scrap  while  it  lasted;"  and  gave 
its  attention  to  other  matters. 

And  that  was  that.     Except  that 


somewhere  up  a  Paris  alley  a 
very  smart  American  gentle- 
men named  Wallace,  having 
just  given  birth  to  an  Adver- 
tising Tendency  (and 
gathered  in  much  billing 
thereby)  may  have  been  heard 
smiling  softly  to  himself. 

Wallace — or  so  runs  the 
legend  —  had  suggested  to 
Harper's  that  it  would  be  a 
fancy  notion  if  he  were  to  line 
up  all  the  cutting-up  trade  in 
Paris  to  use  space  in  their 
magazine.  No  matter  what 
the  rates  were;  this  is  not  a 
space-buyers'  meeting.  They 
said  all  right,  so  Wallace 
chased  around,  lined  up, 
swung,  and  delivered. 

It  was  necessary  to  make 
advertisements  for  all  the 
cutters-up,  so  he  made  them. 
He  was  excellently  qualified  to 
do  it,  for  he  is  just  about  the 
wisest  advertising  agent  in 
•  Paris.     And  to  produce  them 

in  a  short  time  and  to  produce 
them  all   not  identical,  called 
forth    his   utmost    powers    of 
facility,  so  he  reached  for  a 
drawing-triangle     and     made 
funny  modernist  marks  in  all 
sorts   of   directions   and   pro- 
duced all  sorts  of  simple  and 
explosive  advertisements.   For 
the    first   time    an    American 
advertisement-maker    in    Paris    had 
the  nerve  to  use  elements  that  had 
already   been    bravely   appearing   in 
the    editorial    pages    of    American 
journals — and  to  use  them  to  regis- 
ter "Paris"  in  those  very  journals. 
His    printer-buddies,    the    brothers 
Draeger,  shook  out  all  sorts  of  type 
for  him,  and  lo,  the  Tendency. 

So,  as  has  been  sketched,  Harper's 
came  out  in  triangles;  Vogue  came 
out  in  spots;  and  presently  came  out 
in  more  triangles  than  Harper's. 
Both  papers,  having  been  printed  in 
the  United  States,  burst  on  a  peace- 
loving  people  wholly  unaware  of 
their  dangerous  significance — and 
unaware  of  the  shooting  that  had 
preceded  their  eclat. 

Once  started  thumbing  their  well- 
manicured  thumbs  at  each  other, 
they  couldn't  quit.  They  didn't  quit. 
They  have  kept  it  up  now  for  two 
years.  The  curtain  falls,  two  years 
pass,  the  curtain  raises.  Upon  what? 
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The  Time  Has  Come  to  Tighten  the 
Screws  of  Censorship 

WE  believe  that  while  the  majority  of  advertisers 
desire  to  be  truthful  in  their  advertising,  it  is 
made  difficult  by  the  competition  of  an  unscrupulous 
minority  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  claim  the  earth. 
Their  claims  make  the  honest  advertiser's  statements 
seem  tame  and  uninspired.  The  result  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  "romance."  Much  copy  is  written  that 
makes  claims  in  a  spirit  of  "romance"  that  the  adver- 
tisei's  would  not  chink  of  sponsoring  if  they  were  made 
as  bald  statements — yet  they  are  intended  to  be  read 
as  such. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  honest  majority  deplore 
this  tendency  but  are  unable  to  take  steps  sufficiently 
effective  to  stop  it.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
publishers  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  in  the  form 
of  a  very  much  more  rigid  censorship  of  advertising 
copy — and  illustrations.  While  there  would  be  protests 
and  some  more  or  less  righteous  indignation,  for  the 
most  part  it  would  be  from  the  chief  offenders.  We 
feel  very  sure  the  great  majority  of  advertisers  would 
willingly  shape  their  copy  to  meet  a  stricter  censorship 
if  they  felt  that  it  would  be  enforced  rigidly  and  im- 
partially. 

Not  only  do  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
tightening  the  screws  of  censorship,  in  all  of  the  media 
of  advertising,  but  we  believe  a  new  type  of  censorship 
is  needed:  a  censorship  that  tells  in  advance,  rather 
than  one  that  merely  edits.  It  is  hardly  fair  suddenly 
to  begin  to  edit  the  copy  of  advertisers — much  of  which 
is  in  plate  form.  They  should  be  given  notice  of  the 
new  censorship,  not  only  in  advance,  but  in  as  concrete 
form  as  possible. 

The  regulations  governing  acceptance  of  furniture 
advertising,  recently  issued  by  The  Neivs  (New  York), 
might  well  be  taken  as  a  pattern.  These  regulations 
specifically  state  what  The  News  will  not  accept  in 
furniture  advertising,  and  give  concrete  interpretations 
by  way  of  making  these  regulations  clear.  This  practi- 
cal method  of  censoring  furniture  copy  might  well  be 
taken  up  by  newspaper  and  periodical  publishers  all 
over  America,  and  by  the  furniture  trade  itself;  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers. 

What  applies  to  furniture  advertising  applies  to  the 
advertising  of  products  in  practically  every  other  field 
— clothing,  toilet  preparations,  furs,  correspondence 
courses,  automobiles,  textiles,  building  materials,  etc. 
In  each  field  there  have  grown  up  claims  and  terms  and 
insinuations  that  are  known  to  be  false  and  misleading 
which  should  be  ruthlessly  censored,  and  which,  if  they 
were  censored,  would  make  for  greater  public  confidence 
in  the  things  advertised  and  in  advertising  itself; 
would  lead  to  cleaner  business  methods;  and  would 
result  in  a  friendlier  spirit  among  competitors. 

It  would  be  at  least  a  good  beginning  if  just  these 
misleading  terms  and  claims  and  insinuations  were  to 
be  censored  out  of  the  advertising  columns,  and  such  a 
movement  would,  we  believe,  soon  enlist  the  approval 
and  support  of  every  honest  advertiser  and  lead  eventu- 
ally to  further  improvement. 

A  censorship  program  of  this  kind  might  well  start 


on  the  one  hand  with  the  publishers  (and  the  proprie- 
tors of  other  media j,  and  on  the  other  with  the  trade 
associations  in  the  various  fields.  Let  the  publishers 
ask  the  various  associations  for  definite  censorship  sug- 
gestions that  would  eliminate  the  false  and  misleading 
from  copy  and  illustrations  and  add  to  the  believability 
of  advertising;  and  let  the  various  associations  ask  the 
cooperation  of  the  publishers  in  ruling  out  the  un- 
scrupulous advertisers  so  that  the  honest  kind  of  adver- 
tising they  would  like  to  do  may  have  a  fair  chance  in 
a  clean  field. 

No  finer,  more  constructive  job  could  be  undertaken 
by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in 
its  Convention  next  month  in  Philadelphia  than  to  make 
this  a  major  issue  and,  through  its  Departmentals,  take 
practical  steps  to  organize  this  new  type  of  censorship 
in  every  field  represented.  It  might  well  be  inaugu- 
rated as  next  year's  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  program.  It  would 
be  ideal  as  such,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  issues  at 
once  broad  enough  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  advertising  agent  and  the  publisher 
who  work  and  think  on  a  national  scale,  and  local 
enough  to  be  vital  to  retail  merchants  and  local  pub- 
lishers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  individual 
publishers  from  taking  prompt  steps  to  put  sharper 
teeth  in  their  own  censorship  rules. 

Tomorrow's  Fortunes 

ANALYZE  most  of  the  great  American  fortunes  of 
,  the  past  generation  and  you  will  find  that  they 
were  founded  on  great  faiths.  One  man's  faith  was 
in  oil,  another's  in  land,  another's  in  minerals. 

The  fortunes  that  are  being  built  today  are  just 
as  surely  being  built  on  great  faiths,  but  there  is  this 
difference :  the  emphasis  of  the  faith  has  been  shifted. 
Today  it  takes  faith  in  a  product  or  an  opportunity,  as 
it  always  did,  but  it  takes  faith  in  the  public,  in  addi- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  public — 
the  kind  of  faith  possessed  by  Henry  Ford  and  H.  J. 
Heinz — and  make  that  faith  articulate,  as  Heinz  has 
always  done  and  Ford  is  now  doing,  will  build  tomor- 
row's fortunes. 

The  Neglected  Single  Column 

TIME  was  when  a  full  column  advertisement  in  the 
magazines  was  considerable  of  a  splurge.  That 
was  before  the  dominate-at-any-cost  idea  was  born. 

We  believe  full  pages  and  double  spreads  are  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  units  for  all  those  with  a  full- 
page  or  double-spread  job  to  do  and  with  the  means  to 
pay  for  these  large  spaces ;  but  we  believe  also  that  there 
are  in  these  broad  United  States  many  single-column 
concerns  that  are  not  advertising  today  because  the 
magazines  are  neglecting  to  cultivate  these  prospects 
and  convince  them  of  the  value  of  the  single  column 
as  an  advertising  unit. 

The  fact  is,  the  single  column  was  and  still  is  a 
mighty  good  advertising  buy. 
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Selling  Women  Their  Own 

Kitchens 

Gas  Companies  Develop  Greater  Sales  by  Showing  Housewives  the 

Pleasures  of  Better  Home  Making 

By  Rupert  L.  Burdick 


ONE  important 
difference  be- 
tween a  public 

utility  and  any  other 

line  of  business  lies  in 

the  fact  that  a  utility 

is  married  to  its  cus- 
tomer for  life.     It  is 

equally    notable    that 

a    utility's    customer 

must  be  monogamous 

as    well.       He    must 

cleave    unto    one    gas 

company  as  long  as  he 

lives  in  one  town.    A 

gas   company   or   any 

other     public     utility 

apparently    does    not 

need  to  exert  particu- 
lar   effort    to    obtain 

business,    but    gas 

companies     are     no 

longer   monopolies. 

The  basic  purpose  for 

which  gas  is  sold  has 

brought  it  into  direct 

competition        with 

other    fuels,    notably 

coal,     oil,     and     elec- 
tricity.    In  recent 

years     a     competitor     ^^^^== 

less  obvious  and  yet 
more  potent  has  developed :  the 
change  in  living  habits  which  has 
"closed  the  kitchen  doors  and  drawn 
people  out  to  meals.  Delicatessen 
shops,  restaurants,  canned  and 
ready-cooked  food  have  called  this 
general  strike  against  home  cooking. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  com- 
panies inasmuch  as  at  the  present 
time  the  kitchen  range  is  the  chief 
consumer  of  gas,  and  the  domestic 
cooking  business  is  the  major  share 
of  the  gas  companies'  output. 

There  are  two  methods  possible  to 
cope  with  the  new  situation :  to  get 
new  customers,  or  to  resell  to  old 
ones.  The  latter  method,  because  in 
the  long  run  it  is  the  less  expen- 
sive, is  preferred.  An  increase  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  gas  is 
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TO  achieve  a  Renaissance  in  cooking  and  thus  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  gas  range  is  the  object  of  a  campaign  by 
gas  companies  which  is  rapidly  assuming  nation-wide  scope. 
More  than  sixty  "Home  Service"  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished in  company  offices,  functioning  under  trained  domestic 
economists.       Lectures     and     radio     broadcasting    are     featured 


tried  for  by  the  distribution  of 
appliances  such  as  gas-fired  water 
heaters,  room  heaters,  laundry 
stoves,  and  ironing  machines.  But 
though  sales  have  run  well  over 
fifty  million  dollars  annually  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  installations.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  considered  more  in  the 
nature  of  luxuries  than  of  necessi- 
ties. Some  sixty  of  the  companies, 
looking  for  a  more  direct  solution 
for  the  problem,  have  found  the 
answer  right  within  the  industi-y, 
much  neglected,  previously  looked 
upon  as  a  fad  or  a  mere  "fancy  trim- 
ming" or  as  some  one's  pet  hobby. 
This  means  of  meeting  competition, 
boiled    down   to    its   essentials,   con- 


sists of  teaching 
women  how  to  cook. 
By  taking  the  buga- 
boo of  difficulty,  trou- 
ble and  uncertainty 
out  of  home  cookery, 
these  companies  are 
making  home  cooking 
a  pleasure  and,  there- 
f  o  r  e,  desirable  to 
their  housewife-con- 
sumers. 

There    are    more 
than      sixty      "Home 
Service"   departments 
established     in     gas 
company  offices.    Each 
is     in    charge     of    a 
woman  director,  who 
may  have  one  or  more 
assistants.       These 
women     are     trained 
domestic   economists ; 
they     have     a     basic 
knowledge  of  the  gas 
business ;    and,   above 
all,  they  were  chosen 
on  a  basis  of  likable 
personality.  Their  job 
is   to   help    gas   com- 
=;;=^:^^      pany     consumers     be 
better    home-keepers. 
The    detailed    activities    of    these 
Home  Service  women  are  many  and 
varied — they  are  often   called   upon 
by    frantic   mothers   to   give   advice 
on  washing  the  baby  or  about  word- 
ing   formal    invitations.      A     recent 
booklet  prepared  by  Miss  Ada  Bessie 
Swann,   the    1925   Chairman  of   the 
Home     Service    Committee    of    the 
American  Gas  Association,  lists  all 
the  major  activities  of  Home  Service 
Departments — too    many     to    cover 
here.      But   the   one   which   is   most 
emphasized  is  the  teaching  of  cook- 
ing by  modern  methods  and  especial- 
ly by  the  temperature  control  method 
introduced   with    the    modern    oven- 
controlled  gas  range. 

One    might    well    ask,    "Does    it 
work?"    Do  women  who  have  cooked 
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Bruce  Barton                                       Roy  S.  Durstine                                       AlexF.Osborn 

Barton,Durstine  ®  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

(iy7N   advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department   heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

1        Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Haring 

John  D.  Anderson 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Roland  Hintermeister 

J.A.  ArchbaHjr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Carl  Burger 

R.  N.  King 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

D.  P.  Kingston 

H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Lehmann 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

Margaret  Crane 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Carolyn  T.  March 

Webster  David 

Elmer  Mason 

C.  L.  Davis 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Rowland  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Ernest  Donohue 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Harriet  Elias 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

George  O.  Everett 

Irene  Smith 

G.  G.  Flory 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

William  M.  Strong 

R.  C.  Gellert 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

L.  F.  Grant 

George  W.  Winter 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

C.  S.  Woolley 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

J.  H.  Wright 
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Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
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Export  Advertising  Is  No 
Longer  a  Mystery 


By  /.  W.  Sanger 


SOME  of  you  may  re- 
member the  story  of 
a  certain  King  of 
Spain  who,  after  futile  at- 
tempts to  make  all  his 
subjects  fit  into  one  mold 
to  be  governed  by  rule  of 
thumb,  gave  up  the  task 
and  became  a  clock  collec- 
tor. He  gathered  clocks 
of  every  shape  and  size 
and  kind  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  set  him- 
self to  the  task — again  a 
futile  one  —  of  having 
them  all  tick  at  exactly 
the  same  time.  Again  he 
failed  and,  when  dying, 
said :  "What  a  fool  I  was 
to  try  to  make  my  people 
do  what  even  my  clocks 
refused  to  do!" 

The  point  involved  for 
us  is,  it  seems  to  me,  ap- 
parent. It  is  that  all  of  our  foreign 
customers  in  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, Asia  and  everywhere  won't  tick 
exactly  as  we'd  like  them  to  do — nor 
all  at  the  same  time.  Our  job  in  ad- 
vertising to  these  people,  in  getting 
them  to  buy  our  goods,  is  to  meas- 
ure their  particular  national  and 
racial  ticks  and  adjust  ourselves  to 
those  facts,  or,  putting  it  in  plain 
English,  we  are  faced  with  these 
questions: 

(A)  In  what  countries  and  to  what 
people  in  those  countries  can  we 
sell  our  goods? 

(B)  What  general  trade  and  con- 
sumer advertising  appeal,  if  any, 
may  be  used? 

(C)  In  what  way  and  through  what 
medium  shall  this  advertising 
appear  ? 

Let  us  consider  these  three  points 
for  a  moment. 

Take  number  one — In  what  coun- 
tries and  to  what  people  in  those 
countries  can  we  sell  our  goods? 

Without  basic  information  regard- 
ing the  market  possibilities  of  a 
country  that  must  precede  any   at- 


Portlon  of  an  address  given  by  J.  W. 
Sanger,  Director  of  Foreign  Service,  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc..  before  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention. 


tempt  to  advertise  there,  an  ex- 
porter is  entirely  in  the  dark.  No 
exporter  today  need,  however,  be  in 
.'uich  a  quandary  very  long.  No  mat- 
ter how  small  he  is  or  how  meager- 
ly  informed  he  may  be,  he  can, 
through  such  sources  of  information 
as  our  Federal  Government,  through 
chambers  of  commerce  at  home  and 
abroad,  through  export  trade  publi- 
cations, export  trade  associations, 
through  modern  advertising  agencies 
and  other  sources,  inform  himself 
quickly  and  thoroughly  concerning 
any  country  in  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  nearly  every  advertising  and 
marketing  campaign  that  has  failed 
has  done  so  due  to  the  lack  of  ad- 
vance marketing  information  or  ow- 
ing to  the  failure  to  coordinate  the 
sales  and  advertising  plan. 

ASSUMING  that  the  exporter  has 
.  determined  his  market  and  its 
probable  limits,  and  has  settled  his 
sales  policy,  he  is  then  faced  with 
question  number  two:  What  genera) 
trade  and  consumer  advertising  ap- 
peal, if  any,  may  be  used? 

Generally    speaking,    we    may   as- 
sume   that    to    the    trade    a    profit- 


making  appeal   should  be 
the  chief  one,  since  we  are 
appealing   not   to    a   con- 
sumer but  to  a  merchant 
or  distributor.    Our  con- 
sumer appeal  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  may  have  to  be 
radically    different    from 
the  one  we  use  at  home. 
A  toilet  soap  maker,  for 
example,  may  find  it  more 
effective  to  appeal  to  Cu- 
bans on  the  ground  that, 
in    addition   to    softening 
the  skin,  his  soap  whitens 
it.    The  Chilean,  without 
changing  from  his  habits 
of  a  light  French  break- 
fast,   may    be    taught    to 
use    oatmeal    during    the 
day    as    an    invalid    and 
children's  food.     The  effi- 
c  i'ijhiisiu.is'  iMini,,  s.iiH.'      ciency  of  the  Multigraph 
may    be    not    nearly    so 
strong  an   advertising  argument  to 
the  Argentine  merchant   as  an   ap- 
peal  to   his   pride   of   ownership   of 
such  a  machine.    I  have  cited  here 
just  a  few  practical  instances  where 
consumer  advertising  may  not  move 
goods  until  the  whole  basis  of  the 
appeal  was   changed  to  conform  to 
local  viewpoints. 

Having  determined,  first,  the  mar- 
ket and,  second,  the  appeal,  the  third 
(luestion — 

In  what  way  and  through  what 
medium  shall  this  advertising  ap- 
pear?— 

is  by  far  the  easiest  to  answer.  For, 
thanks  to  the  surveys  and  compila- 
tions covering  trade  publications, 
newspapers  and  magazines  all  made 
at  first  hand,  many  advertisers  and 
all  first-class  advertising  agencies 
have  remarkably  complete  and  ac- 
curate data  covering  publications 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  a 
condition  that  did  not  exist  a  few 
years  ago  and  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
;?500  American  exporters  who  are 
advertising  abroad  today  have  cre- 
ated this  demand  for  working,  prac- 
tical data. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  mar- 
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June  Daily  Editions 


DURING  the  June  Railway  Conventions  at 
Atlantic  City,  June  9-16  inclusive,  the 
June  Daily  Editions  of  the  Railway  Age  will 
serve  the  railway  industry  as  has  been  its  custom 
since  1887. 

An  average  of  more  than  1600  copies  will  be 
available  at  the  conventions  each  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  And  on  each  of  the  eight  days 
of  the  conventions  more  than  13,000  copies  will 
be  mailed  to  executives,  operating  officials,  and 
purchasing  and  mechanical  officers  through- 
out the  railway  industry. 


The  Daily,  a  full  fledged  Raihvay  Age  every 
24  hours,  presents  a  most  effective  means  for  the 
railway  supply  manufacturers  to  hammer  home 
their  sales  story  eight  times  during  the  eight 
da\s  of  the  conventions. 


JT  rite  for  complete  information  re- 
garding the  conventions  and  the  June 
Daily  Editions  of  the  Railway  Age. 


SimmonS'Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:  608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Washington:   17th   &  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Cleveland,  6007  Euclid  Ave. 
San   Francisco:   74   New  Montgomery   St. 


New   Orleans:   Mandeville,  La. 
London:  34  Victoria  St.  S.W.I. 
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Using  Men  As  Machines 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


IN  practically  all  of  our  activities 
we  are  prone  to  run  to  extremes. 
It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  final 
analysis  we  usually  strike  a  fair  av- 
erage in  our  valuation  of  new  ideas. 
This  is  quite  true  in  our  studies  of 
the  relations  of  efficiency  and  psy- 
chology to  business.  A  lot  of  people 
a  few  years  ago,  in  their  supreme 
effort  to  build  up  higher  efficiency, 
actually  tied  themselves  and  their 
businesses  in  a  perplexing  knot. 
When  carried  to  an  extreme,  effi-- 
ciency  and  red-tape  are  synonymous, 
and  the  result  spells  waste. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  mat- 
ter of  business  psychology  can  be- 
come a  handicap  instead  of  a  help. 
So  many  psychologists  have  sought 
to  use  psychology  as  an  effective 
medicine  for  every  industrial  ill. 
The  real  job  of  the  intelligent  busi- 
ness executive  is  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

All  sorts  of  rules  are  laid  down 
by  the  professional  psychologists. 
But  most  of  these  principles  remain 
to  be  proved,  so  that  the  executive 
who  is  wise  will  accept  only  such 
statements  as  are  clearly  established. 

There  is  not  the  least  bit  of  doubt 
that  after  we  cast  aside  much  of  the 
bunk  that  now  exists  in  the  field  of 
business  psychology,  a  very  consid- 
erable science  will  remain  for  the 
practical  utilization  of  progressive 
executives.  There  is  much  knowl- 
edge available  on  the  subject  of 
handwriting  and  its  significant  char- 
acteristics. Various  traits  in  hand- 
writing bear  close  relation  to  cer- 
tain mental  traits  in  the  individual. 
Postures  of  the  body,  facial  expres- 
sion, methods  of  speaking  and  move- 
ments of  the  hands,  arms  and  legs, 
all  give  evidence  concerning  tenden- 
cies and  habits  of  mental  processes. 
A  habit  of  expression  very  often  is 
an  index  of  a  mental  habit.  Re- 
search in  this  field  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  anyone  engaged  in  direct- 
ing the  efforts  of  employees  is  over- 
looking an  opportunity  if  he  fails  to 
inform  himself  along  these  lines. 

It  is  actually  a  fact  that  in  some 
avenues  of  work,  intelligence  is  more 
or  less  of  a  handicap.  A  girl  em- 
ployed to  run  a  certain  machine  in  a 
factory  would  doubtless  become  un- 
happy and  dissatisfied  if  her  mind 
had  to  run  to  active  and  constructive 


thinking.  Take  the  game  of  golf: 
The  young  caddy  who  does  not  en- 
gage in  any  mental  analysis  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  swing  of  the  club, 
moves  with  rhythm,  and  gets  a  natu- 
ralness into  his  swing  that  is  entire- 
ly absent  in  the  case  of  the  older 
person  whose  conscious  mind  is  the 
governing  factor  and  who  acts  by 
rule  rather  than  instinct. 

All  of  these  things  indicate  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  modern  boss 
to  give  thought  to  the  fundamental 
factors  that  affect  human  efficiency. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  such 
things  as  rest  periods,  not  only  for 
the  physical  workers  who  do  hard 
labor,  but  for  the  thinkers  as  well. 
It  has  been  disclosed  in  recent  times 
that  brain  activity  involves  muscular 
work  and  often  brings  on  fatigue 
more  quickly  than  does  hard  physi- 
cal labor.  Just  as  too  continuous 
work  with  arms  and  legs  may  lead 
to  a  temporary  loss  of  control  over 
these  members,  so  also,  too  continu- 
ous mental  work  may  lead  to  tempo- 
rary loss  of  control  over  the  muscles 
involved  in  that  work.  It  frequently 
happens  that  after  too  much  think- 
ing, one  is  unable  to  relax  the  facial 
mu.scles.  It  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  consider  physiological  conditions 
in  relation  to  office  work  as  it  is  to 
consider  the  purely  physical  side  of 
work  in  the  factory. 

THE  princii)al  factor  in  increasing 
efficiency  is  practice  or  repeti- 
tion. One  of  the  chief  factors  in  re- 
ducing efficiency  is  too  continuous 
work.  These  two  principles  are  thor- 
oughly established  and  yet  they  rep- 
resent almost  a  paradox.  Repetition 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
skill,  but  too  continuous  repetition  of 
an  act  causes  it  to  become  ineffilcient. 
Then  there  are  other  important  fac- 
tors affectinsr  efficiency,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  distraction.  The 
occurrence  of  loud  sounds  may  lead 
to  a  temporary  increase  in  efficiency, 
but  only  because  the  worker  expenth 
an  unusual  amount  of  extra  effort. 
This  greater  exertion  brings  on 
quicker  fatigue.  Therefore,  the 
problem  of  distractions  in  a  consid- 
eration of  efliiciency  is  well  worthy 
of  study. 

When  men  are  unreasonable  in 
their  attitude  or  difficult  to  manage. 


it  may  be  set  down  at  once  that 
there  is  a  definite  cause  for  this  con- 
dition. When  a  soldier  is  overcome 
by  fatigue,  he  cannot  quit  his  job, 
but  must  go  on  until  the  hospital 
gets  him.  In  industry,  the  worker 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  improper 
management  generally  deserts  his 
job  previous  to  his  nervous  break- 
down, thereby  hiding  the  fact  that 
the  company  is  suffering  from  an 
excess  of  executive  ignorance.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  high- 
er up  in  the  affairs  of  management 
should  always  be  suspicious  of  any 
company  or  department  that  suffers 
from  a  high  labor  turnover. 

ONE  of  our  greatest  opportunities 
today  is  to  treat  the  problems  of 
business  as  human  and  not  merely 
scientific.  Modern  methods  of  ma- 
chine production  are  painfully  mo- 
notonous. Workers  have  long  hours 
in  which  to  dream  and  think,  and 
the  result  is  often  the  development 
of  pessimism  and  melancholia.  Small 
ills  are  magnified  and  the  thoughts 
run  to  anger  and  destruction.  Too 
often  a  manager  devotes  his  time  to 
trying  to  find  some  easy  substitute 
for  human  understanding.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  average 
workman  is  not  lily  white.  But  he 
is  less  responsible  for  present  condi- 
tions than  the  large  employer  of 
labor  who  sits  in  his  club  and  de- 
clares that  socialism  is  only  a  work- 
ing-class conspiracy  against  the  so- 
cial order. 

Conditions  in  many  factories  to- 
day more  nearly  resemble  a  nervous 
clinic  than  a  professional  workroom. 
I  know  of  one  company  that  during 
a  period  of  five  months  had  to  take 
on  approximately  1000  workers  in 
order  to  keep  900  employed.  If 
modern  psychology  could  eliminate 
superstition,  unnecessary  hatred  and 
delusion  of  conspiracy  from  our  in- 
dustrial body,  the  result  of  such  an 
accomplishment  would  represent  a 
great  contribution  to  civilization. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  the 
notion  that  high  wages  will  remedy 
our  business  ills.  The  owners  of 
American  corporations  would  be  on 
the  right  road  if  they  were  to  fol- 
low the  policy  of  firing  immediately 
every  manager  of  every  company 
having  a  high  labor  turnover. 
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United  States  Tires  are  ad- 
vertised regularly  by  their 
manufacturers  in  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

In  addition  there  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Monitor  during 
the  past  year  166  advertise- 
ments featuring  or  mention- 
ing United  States  Tires,  these 
advertisements  having  been 
placed  and  paid  for  by  deal- 
ers in  many  different  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  Monitor 
has  a  nation-wide  coverage 
of  retail  as  well  as  national 
advertisements  obviously  has 
its  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  nationally  dis- 
tributed goods. 
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^   Here  are  the  Answers  to  ^ 

Your  Questions  About 

LateX'treated  Web  Cord 

Q—IFhntU  t/itex-trratrJ  Wth  Cord? 

A Wfb  Cord  is  ihe  iprcial  cord  rtnirturc  dcitl- 

oped  by  this  Company  for  Royal  Otrds  and  other 

llnitrd  Suiea  Tirw, 
Q—Hote  do^t  Lata-trtated  Weh  Cord  differ  from  ihr 

eord  tmirturr  turd  in  other  make*  Of  tire-tf 
A_Ench  indiridnal  Mird  from  vhich  Web  Cord  i-t 

nude  is  latc:i-lrealMl  by  itunjersing-lhe  cords  in 

a  tate\  belh.   The  cords  arc  thcc  laid  side  by  side 

and  when  lh«  liquid  driea  thrv  btrcomt  webbed 

logelher  by  pure,  natural  rubber. 
Q— Don't  mdurr  manufarturrrt  trrat  their  cordi? 
A — Some  do.  bul  not  in  Jntex. 

Q—Bo^  do  thotr  trho  do   not  trral in  latex, lurround 

their  rordt  tcUh  rubber?   ~~* 

A 1-  Bya  proce*9  called  frictionin^.  Thecordsarc 

-    pati.'«d  between  healed  rollers  and  the  rubber  is 

atpieaed  down  into  oad  around  the  cords.  2.  By 

treating  cords  in  a  chemical  Bolution  of  rubber. 
Q.~Whal  it  the  object  of  treating  cordt  icixA  iatexf 
A All  lire  cords  must  be  impregnated  with  rubber. 

Using  latex  jmpregnatca  lie  cords  with  rubber, 

vriihout  using  chemicsU. 


kbsTDiT  uTcrua  tk-ibrcodt. 


'    other   manufc 


ute   the  Ijitri 


A The  \jt\fn  Process  was  developed,  patented  and 

i?  owned  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Q—  What  are  the  odcanlo^u  ofLotex-trcaled  fTebCord? 

A— Grraier  flexibility,  strcnpth  and  longer  life  in 
cord  fabric  The  Late*  Process  Eurrounds  and 
j.rotccts  each  cord  with 
rubber  and  webs  it  to  its 
neighboring  cords  with 
a  fleuble  rubber  coat- 
ing. This  does  away  with 
the  necessity  for  cross 
tie-threads. 

llAlttd  Sum  fluMtr  Conpaoy 


B— TV  old-»lylr  «>nt  *truclun-  -.ih 
crou  tic-thmdj  snd  uofira  puoiliuo  u( 
mrds.    CvcopaiT  "ilb  alw'c. 


UNITED    STATES 

ROYAL   CORD 

BALLOON 


The  Christian  Science  A/or/rtor,  ^n  Iniernaiionai  Daily  Newspaper 

1  Bmtofl,  New  Vork,  London,  Paris,  Florente,  Philadelphu.  Chicjgo,  Ctcvelind,  Detroit,  Ksntas  City,  San  Frantisco,  Los  ABgclcs,  Scatile,  Portland  (OicpinJ 
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A  History  Outline 
of  Advertisiue: — // 


England  in  the  Early  Fifties 


By  Henry  Eckhardt 

Illu?:r;ito(l  l)v  Ray  C.  Drchcr 


FOR  perspective 
a  hop  back 
a  c  ro  s  s  the 
water  to  England  is 
now  necessary. 
England,  as  I  have 
said  before,  was  the 
birthplace  of  every 
advertising  develop- 
ment of  those  days. 
Indeed  for  sheer 
ingenuity  the  early 
English  advertiser 
has  probably  never 
been  exceeded, 
either  before  or 
since. 

In  the  churchyard 
at  Godalming,  Sur- 
rey, there  is  said  to 
be  a  tombstone 
which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sacred 

To   the   memory  of 

Nathaniel    Godfold.    Esq. 

Inventor  &  Proprietor 
of  the  excellent  medicine 
The  Vegtable  Balsam 
For   the   cure    of    con- 
sumptions  and   asthmas. 
He    departed    this    life 
The    17th   day   of 
Dec.  1799 
Hie   Cineres,    ubique 
Fama 

The  name  which  in  advertising 
was  William  Wrigley  to  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was 
that  of  an  Englishman,  Thomas 
Holloway.  Thomas  Holloway  wa.s 
the  first  of  the  millionaires  which 
advertising  has  made. 

Holloway  began  business  in  1837. 
He  sold  an  ointment  in  pots.  During 
his  first  week  he  spent  100  pounds 
for  advertising  and  his  net  sales 
were  two  pounds  of  ointment.  No 
one  would  accept  his  medicines  even 
as  a  gift.  But  Holloway  had  that 
quality,  which  in  an  advertiser  is 
more  precious  even  than  genius, 
namely,  persistence. 

He  kept  on  advertising.  Soon  peo- 
ple began  to  attach  value  to  his  oint- 
ment. Sales  grew  and  grew ;  Hollo- 
way spread  and  spread.  He  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  England's 
tight  little  isle  to  every  civilized 
country  —  advertising,     advertising. 


Sacred 
To  theTVlemoryof 

NATHANIEL  GODFOLD/^^ 

Inventor  S  Proprietor 
of  the  excellent  medicine 

the;  vegtable  balsam 

For  the  cure  of 
consumptions  and  asthmas. 

m 

He  departed  this  life 
Thel7"'dayofDee.m9 

HlCilClNERES  ,\|UBIOUE^TAP 


v£) 


had 

His 

the 

its 


advertising.  By  1869  he  was  spend- 
ing $600,000  a  year  in  advertising! 
And  in  1869  the  dollar  was  worth 
three  times  what  it  is  today.  Even 
in  this  advanced  year  of  1926  how 
many  advertisers  are  there  with  $1,- 
800,000  appropriations? 

However,  1869  and  1926  are  dec- 
ades ahead  of  our  story. 

In  England,  in  these  early  days, 
there  was  another  individual  who 
helped  to  set  the  advertising  world 
agog — George  Robbins.  George  Rob- 
bins  was  probably  the  first  genius 
which  advertising  has  made.  Spe- 
cifically he  was  a  real  estate  man 
with  a  rare  flair  for  copy. 

Even  in  his  day  the  writing  of 
advertising  was  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct art  and  one  requiring  very 
special  capacities. 

Commented  the  Ldiidiiii  Tathr 
with  keen  insight,  "The  i^roblem  of 
the  advertising  writer  is  to  mention 


the  'universal 
esteem'  or  'general 
reputation'  of  things 
never  heard  of." 

In  these  require- 
ments George  Rob- 
bins  seemed  to  excel 
and  to  them  he 
added  a  poetic  touch 
^T;!^  all  his  own. 

/V,')l  Once  Robbins 

an  estate  to  sell, 
copy  featured 
beauties  of 
"hanging  wood." 
This  "hanging 
wood"  so  intrigued  a 
gentleman  that  he 
bought  without  in- 
vestigating very 
carefully.  When  the 
money  was  safely  in 
Robbins'  bag,  the 
"hanging  wood"  was 
disclosed.  It  proved 
to  be  a  common  gal- 
lows. 

Again,  Robbins 
was  painting  the 
beauties  of  another 
property.  When 
finished,  the  descrip- 
tion sounded  too  perfect,  even  for 
Robbins'  unblushing  ears.  So  he  de- 
cided to  throw  in  a  fault  or  two, 
making  the  description  sound  more 
real.  These  were  the  faults:  "The 
litter  of  the  rose  leaves  and  the  noise 
of  the  nightingales." 

Had  there  been  any  Bok  Awards 
for  eloquent  copy,  Robbins  would 
surely  have  qualified ;  had  there  been 
Vigilance  Committees  and  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Robbins  would 
surely  have  gone  to  jail. 

So  flourishing  had  English  adver- 
tising become  in  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century,  that  the  government 
imposed  an  advertising  tax.  Perhaps 
the  tax  was  to  discourage  advertis- 
ing; perhaps  merely  to  extract 
revenue  from  such  evidently  pros- 
perous entrepreneurs.  The  tax  was 
fixed  at  6s.  6d.  per  advertisement,  re- 
gardless of  size.  But  did  the  ad- 
vertisers  hold   back?      On   the   con- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70  ] 
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"The  Djer-K/ss"  is  an  interrupting  selling  symbol  which  says  better  than 
words  that  Djer-Kiss  products  make  women  lovelier.  Expressed  photo- 
graphically, and  by  famous  American  and  European  artists,  it  is  the  basic 
interrupting  Idea  of  the  advertising  prepared  for  the  Alfred  PI.  Smith  Com- 
pany by  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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LAST  night  I  went  to  see  "The  Great 
God  Brown"  at  the  Garriek  The- 
■*  ater.  It  is  novel — the  idea  of 
giving  the  characters  masks,  which 
they  wear  or  not  depending  on  whom 
they  are  with  or  whether  they  desire 
or  dare  to  show  their  real  selves;  and 
as  a  play  it  is  interesting.  But  it  seri- 
ously needs  editing.  As  it  now  stands 
it  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  like  a  first 
rough  draft,  rather  than  a  finished 
O'Neill  play. 

In  particular  the  speeches  are  too 
long  and  stagey.  It  is  one  of  the 
speeches  that  started  me  off  on  this 
subject,  for  it  has  very  definite  bearing 
on  selling.  In  one  scene  Cijbel  has  a 
long  speech  that  to  me  symbolizes  what 
is  the  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  sell- 
ing: Anne  Shoemaker,  who  took  the 
part  of  Cybel,  just  naturally  didn't  be- 
lieve in  that  speech.  She  seemed  rather 
ashamed  of  it.  One  could  almost  see 
her  thinking,  "I'll  say  this  because  it's 
in  the  script  and  I've  got  to,  but  I  do 
wish  Mr.' O'Neill  would  change  it — let 
me  say  what  I  naturally  would  say." 

I've  heard  dozens  of  salesmen  talk 
.like  Anne'  Shoemaker  spoke  those  lines. 
'If  I  were  a  salesmanager,  I  should  fear 
this  more  than  any  other  fault  my 
salesmen  could  develop.  Selling  is 
done  with  conviction,  not  with  conver- 
sation. 

— 8-pt— 

E.  W.  Garfield,  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  sends  me  a  novel  cut-out 
being  used  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Rush,  New  York.  You  open 
the  door  and  find  not  only  pews  full  of 
people  listening  to  Rev.  William  L. 
Deighton  preaching;  but  a  list  of  this 
up-and-coming  pastor's  texts,  taken 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
public  prints: 

"His  Master's  Voice." 

"Kodak  as  You  Go." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

"It  Covers  the  Earth.'' 
(Now  I  see  why  E.  W.  G. 
found  it  so  interesting!) 

"Eventually,  Why  Not 
Now?" 

My  own  reaction  to  this 
type  of  text  is  mixed;  I  ad- 
mire the  alertness  of  a  pas- 
tor who  swings  religion  into 
the  stream  of  people's  every- 
day lives  and  thoughts,  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
sit  through  one  of  these  ad- 
vertising    sermons     without 


[Sodkins 


my  mind  playing  with  such  slogan  texts 
as — "Focused  Heat,"  "Cook  wi(h  the 
gas  turned  off,"  etc. 

— 8-pt— 

And  speaking  of  church  advertising, 
I  was  much  impressed  by  a  page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  last  week.  Five  columns  were  de- 
voted to  notices  of  the  services  in  all 
the  Washington  churches  the  coming 
Sunday.  The  other  three  columns  con- 
tained a  list  of  business  firms  which 
had  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  pay  for 
this  advertisement — every  kind  of  a 
business,  from  a  boiler  foundry  to  a 
national  bank.  Sixty-four  firms  in  all, 
advertising  every  kind  of  church,  from 
the  Third  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
to  the  Orthodox  Synagogue. 

How  the  gone-and-almost-but-not- 
quite-forgotten  Dr.  Klopsch,  erstwhile 
publisher  of  The  Christian  Herald. 
would  have  smacked  his  editorial  lips 
over  this  tie-up  of  the  church  and  the 
world  of  commerce!  And  it  does  seem 
like  a  hopeful  sign. 

— 8-pt— 

Recently  I  ventured  the  opinion  that 
to  stop  reading  entirely  for  a  week 
might  be  beneficial.  Now  comes  a 
memo  from  waiter  koch  (the  lower 
case  is  his,  so  don't  blame  the  printer)  : 
"Y'es- siree! — leaving  all  reading  go 
for  a  week  is  a  wonderful  idea!  It's 
hiird  to  do — but  I'm  with  you!  Every 
lime  I  get  'clogged  up'  I  stop  reading 
and  start  thinking." 

That  last  phrase  will  bear  re-reading. 

— 8-pt— 
I've  always  thought  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  an  efficiently  operated  rail- 
road, but  not  as  being  particularly  hu- 
man. But  when  I  sat  down  in  one  of 
its  dining  cars   (and  it  interests  me  to 


note  that  some  time  since  the  Pennsyl- 
vania abandoned  its  attempt  to  re- 
christen  its  diners  "restaurant  cars") 
and  met  Raleigh  Crews,  for  twenty 
years  a  chef  on  Pennsylvania  diners, 
mixing  salad  dressing  on  the  cover  of 
the  menu,  I  experienced  a  friendlier 
feeling  at  once  for  this  red  railroad. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bodkins,  who  was 
traveling  with  me,  "that's  interesting — 
to  think  they  are  so  particular  on  these 
diners  that  they  make  their  salad 
dressing.  I  supposed  of  course  they'd 
use  bottled  salad  dressing." 

Curious!      To   me   the   picture   meant 
good-will;  to  Mrs.  B.,  good  salad! 
— 8-pt— 

Vernon     R.     Churchill,     of     Honig- 

Cooper   Co.,   San   Francisco,  submits   a 

letter   of  application   his  firm   received 

in   answer  to  an  advertisement,  which 

he  offers  as  proof  that  the  applicant  is 

"suffering  from  advertising  exposure." 

Your  adveitisemeiit  in  Sunilay's  Ex- 
aminer for  advertising  man  with  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  ha.s  interested  me. 
1  liave  not  been  direetly  connected  witli  any 
advertising  firm,  but  have  some  Ixnowledge 
ot  the  profession,  which  I  gained  tl\rou«h 
a  friend  ot  mine  who  is  a  bill  po.st<>r. 

I  should  say  he  was  somewhat  under- 
exposed, even  for  an  outdoor  subject ! 

— 8-pt— 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  H.  Gordon 
Selfridge  stated  the  other  day  that  we 
Americans  take  business  too  seriously. 
"I  look  on  my  business  as  a  hobby," 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and  when  it 
begins  to  worry  me  I  take  a  trip." 

I  begin  to  understand  now 
w'hy  Selfridge  has  succeeded 
in  building  so  substantial  a 
retail  business  in  London 
when  even  his  best  friends 
predicted  that  he  couldn't 
make  a  go  of  it.  Whenever 
he  came  to  a  stone  wall,  he 
took  a  trip  and  got  far 
enough  away  to  see  over  the 
top  of  it;  then  he  got  a  run- 
ning start  and  jumped  it! 

I  record  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  subscriber  who  has 
decided  that  he  is  going  to 
be  so  terribly  busy  this  sum- 
mer that  he  can't  take  time 
for  a  vacation. 
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What  Youth  Wants — 
It  Finds  a  Way  to  Buy! 


Display  your  product  before  this 
national  play-market  of  get-what- 
they-want  young  people  in  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

Spring  will  soon  hold  sway  over 
the  corner  lot  baseball  field,  the 
old  swimmin'  hole,  the  streams, 
the  golf  links,  etc.  Motoring, 
camping,  hiking,  traveling  and 
frolicing  will  soon  begin. 

Start  now  to  broadcast  your  mes- 
sage every  Thursday  to  this  mar- 
ket which  buys  by  far  the  largest 
majority  of  all  sporting  goods 
sold.  Cash  in  now — there's  225,- 
000  of  them  who'll  find  a  way  to 
buy  what  they  want. 

On  July  Isf,  rates  will  in- 
crease SlOO  a  page  on  a  guar- 
antee of  250,000  net  paid  cir- 
culation. Buy  Now  in  This 
Rising  Market. 

Rebate  Backed  Guarantee. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  ARLINGTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Publication 
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Answering  Half -Truths 

By  E.  P.  Corbett 

Sales  Letter  Division,  The  National  Cash  Register   Company,  Dayton.   Ohio 


I 


r  f^HE  \\  riter  of  the  article  in 
your  issue  of  April  21,  "Is 
Direct  Mail  Losing  Its  Direc- 
tions?" certainly  is  to  be  commended. 
Not  for  what  he  said,  but  for  saying 
it  and  thereby  giving  opportunity 
for  the  exponents  of  Direct  Mail  to 
answer  his  half-truths. 

Cr.ticism  such  as  that  referred  to 
is  merely  a  sign  of  the  times — an  in- 
dication of  a  perhaps  natural,  even 
if  unconscious,  resentment  of  the 
fact  that  Direct  Mail  has  cast  off 
its  swaddling  clothes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  implies 
much  but  specifies  little.  His  article 
was  written  in  the  indirect  way  in 
which  much  advertising  is  written. 
He  does  not  drive  straight  to  a  given 
point.  Yet  there  is,  of  course,  some 
basis  of  truth  in  his  criticism.  Far 
be  it  from  this  writer  to  contend 
that  all  Direct  Mailers  are  broad  in 
their  views.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
do  condemn  other  forms  of  adver- 
tising. It  is  equally  true  that  there 
are  many  publication  advertising 
men  who  will  not  admit  that  Direct 
Mail  has  a  legitimate  reason  for 
being  born.  But  what  does  all  that 
prove? 

The  writer  of  the  article  lists  a 
few  "peculiai-  disadvantages"  of 
Direct  Mail.  One.  "Lack  of  stand- 
ardization of  sizes  and  shapes  makes 
it  unhandy  to  be  kept  or  filed."  True 
enough,  but  in  most  cases  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  be  kept  or  filed.  All  v.e 
a.sk  is  that  it  deliver  the  message. 
How  many  magazines  are  kept  and 
filed,  and  of  those  filed,  how  many 
advertisements  are  later  referred 
to? 

Two.  "It  may  be  delivered  at  a 
highly  inopportune  time,  whereas  a 
recipient  will  choose  his  own  good 
time  to  read  a  magazine,  no  matter 
when  it  arrives."  True  again.  We'll 
just  balance  our  chance  of  our  direct 
mail  piece  not  being  read  against 
your  chance  of  having  the  reader  of 
the  magazine  ("in  his  own  good 
time")  happening  to  see  your  adver- 
tisement among  hundreds  of  others. 

Three.  "It  may  never  reach  a  very 
busy  man,  an  important  executive, 
because  this  man  necessarily  has  his 
miscellaneous  mail  censored,  though 


possibly  not  his  periodicals."  And 
again  true,  but  all  direct  mail  does 
not  go  to  executives.  Then  again, 
the  busy  man  can  be  reached  at 
home.  And  will  the  busy  man  who 
has  no  time  to  look  over  his  mail, 
plow  through  hundreds  of  adver- 
tisements to  find  yours? 

Four.     "A  high-grade  proposition 
submitted    through    the    mails    may 


suffer  from  poor  company — nonde- 
script mailing  pieces  of  a  much  lowtr 
character."  Aside  from  the  quite 
obvious  answer  that  such  a  dire 
possibility  is  merely  a  spur  to  us 
to  make  our  direct  mail  so  good 
that  it  will  stand  out,  is  the  equally 
obvious  rejoinder  that  not  all  ad- 
vertisements rank  100  per  cent  pure. 
[continued  on  page  64  I 


Much  Room  for 
House-Cleaning 

By  Ben  J.  Siveetlaud 

Sweetland  Advertising,  Inc..  New  York 


IF  those  in  the  direct-mail  adver- 
tising field  were  to  claim  that  this 
form  of  advertising  was  a  pana- 
cea for  all  business  ills;  that  it 
could  be  used  with  greatest  economy 
and  efficiency  in  all  merchandising 
problems  to  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  other  forms  of  advertising — 
then  the  author  of  "Is  Direct  Mail 
Losing  Its  Directions?"  in  the  April 
21  issue  of  this  publication  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

But  let  us  pause  with  this  "You 
are — I  ain't"  schoolboy  stuff  and 
look  squarely  on  the  direct-mail  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  much  room  for  housecleaning. 
Most  knockers  of  this  form  of  ad- 
vertising are  those  who  have  used 
it  without  results.  And,  in  most 
cases  an  analysis  of  these  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  will  quickly  reveal 
the  reason  for  the  failures. 

Periodical  advertising  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  vital 
factor  in  merchandising.  I  never 
expect  to  witness  the  day  when  it 
will  be  replaced  by  direct-mail  or 
any  other  form  of  advertising,  but 
I  will  see  the  time  when  advertisers 
will  be  using  the  mails  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  now  in  further- 
ing their  business. 


The  better  advertising  agencies 
are  deserving  of  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  present  day  high 
standard  of  advertising.  These 
agencies  will  also  welcome  the  day 
when  the  general  advertising  public 
has  a  clearer  conception  of  the  im- 
portant part  direct-mail  advertising 
plays  in  merchandising.  If  you 
don't  believe  this,  answer  one  hun- 
dred advertisements  and  watch  the 
follow-ups.  You  will  be  amazed  to 
find  how  poorly  most  advertisers 
handle  inquiries  received.  The  sales 
literature  you  will  receive,  in  many 
cases,  will  be  poorly  printed,  will 
not  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  and 
will  often  miss  telling  you  what  you 
wanted  to  know  regarding  the  prod- 
uct advertised. 

There  are  no  doubt  people  in  the 
direct-mail  field  who  will  make  ex- 
travagant claims  for  anything  bear- 
ing a  postage  stamp,  just  as  there 
are  a  few  advertising  agencies  who 
will  promise  anything  just  to  get  a 
good  appropriation.  It  seems,  then, 
merely  a  matter  of  using  the  same 
good  judgment  in  selecting  a  direct- 
mail  organization  or  advertising  f 
agency  as  would  be  exercised  in 
hiring  an  employee.  .ludge  them  by 
past  performances  and  their  abilily. 
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Opportunities 

A  few  young  business  men 
who  are  able  to  participate  In 
ownership  of  Saunders  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  are  needed  for  branch 
managers.    Salary  and  bonus. 


The  Saunders^  Hated  to  Borrow! 

^-so  the  Saunders  System  was  started! 


BACK  in  1915,  there  was  a  sign  on  a 
certain  Omaha  office  door — "Saunders 
Company,  Real  Estate." 

Real  estate  prospects,  be  it  recorded  here,  were 
not  too  numerous  in  Omaha  at  that  time.  The 
Saunders  brothers  literally  had  to  dig  them  up. 
And  once  they  had  them,  there  was  always  the 
problem  of  conveying  them  to  the  real  estate 
in  which  they  were  interested. 

The  Saunders'  didn't  mind  walking!  But  the 
"prospects" — that  was  a  different  matter.  So 
the  Saunders  boys  fell  into  the  convenient  habit 
of  borrowing  an  old  Ford  from  the  man  with 
whom  they  shared  the  office. 

For  a  while,  the  plan  worked  well.  But  the 
Saunders' Aa^ec/  to  borrow!  Why,  they  argued, 
shouldn't  there  be  some  plan  whereby  a  mere 
pedestrian  might  rent  himself  into  the  more 
affluent  motorist  class. 


They  thought  and  studied  and  puzzled.  One  day 

they  conceived  a  hazy  idea  which  has  since  blossomed 
into  the  "Saunders  System".  They  bought  an  old,  wheez- 
ing Ford  touring  car,  and  advertised  in  the  classified 
section  that  it  might  be  rented  by  the  mile. 

People  were  interested.  Another  car  was  purchased  and 
a  garage  rented.  In  1917,  just  two  years  after  they 
launched  the  first  Drive-It-Yourself  idea,  the  four  broth- 
ers and  father  leased  a  downtown  garage,  where  with 
a  large  stock  of  cars  they  began  business  on  a  broad  scale 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  chain. 

Together,  during  these  years,  this  father  and  four  sons 
have  worked — until  today  the  Saunders  System  is  serv- 
ing the  entire  nation  through  eighty-fiva  stations  in 
principal  cities.  Saunders  cars  last  year  were  driven 
by  customers  twenty  million  miles! 

The  Saunders  System  has  been  successful,  because  it  is 
based  on  an  idea:  —  the  renting  by  the  mile  of  a  car  you 
can  drive  yourself.  You  pay  only  for  actual  mileage  used. 
The  Saunders  System  pays  all  upkeep,  repairs,  and 
other  expenses. 

Today  thousands  of  persons  are  driving  cars  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure — simply  because  the  Saunders'  hated 
to  borrow. 


Main  Office:  1210  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Chicago  Office:  4860  Broadway 
85  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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^^How  Much  Will  It  Cost  to  Start 
a  Direct-Sellinp;  Business? 


1*)^ 


almost  to  the  dollar  in  every  essential 
respect.  But  I  must  say  here,  paren- 
thetically, that  these  figures  probably 
would  not  apply  unchanged  to  any 
other  business  in  the  world.  They 
were  developed  after  weeks  of  inten- 
sive study  of  that  particular  business 
and  are  based  on  the  records  of  scores 
of  other  firms  in  the  same  and  similar 
lines.  Please  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  casually  adapt  them  to  your  own 
totally  different  type  of  merchandising. 
The  point  is  that  instead  of  trying  to 
guess  how  little  investment  he  can 
"get  by  with,"  the  manufacturer  who 
seriously  considers  selling  direct  should 
ask  —  and  answer  —  certain  definite 
questions.  The  first  of  these  is: 
"What  plant  capacity  have  I  available 
for  a  direct-selling  business?" 

Not  a  few  direct-selling  businesses 
have  been  wrecked  because  this  first 
question  was  not  asked  or  was  an- 
swered with  a  casual  "get  me  the 
orders  and  I'll  produce  the  merchan- 
dise." When  the  business  did  begin 
to  come  in,  the  plant  was  probably 
running  to  capacity  filling  orders  from 
the  old  trade ;  and  deliveries  were  held 
up  until  the  customers  demanded  their 
money  back  and  the  agents  quit  in  dis- 
gust. 

After  the  capacity  for  production  is 
determined,  the  next  and  most  funda- 
mental question  to  be  answered  is: 
"How  many  units  of  sale  do  I  want  in 
my  first  year  of  selling  direct?"  The 
intelligent  reply  to  this  question  will 
determine  the  volume  of  business  that 
the  direct-seller  who  knows  his  per- 
centages will  attempt  to  secure  during 
the  fir.st  season.  The  sailing,  after  the 
first  experimental  year,  is  compara- 
tively ea.sy,  for  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence will  form  the  groundwork  for  all 
future  plans. 

HAVING  decided  the  number  of 
units  to  be  sold  the  first  year,  the 
next  job  is  to  arrive  very  accurately  at 
the  bare  cost  of  manufacturing  each 
unit.  Figures  on  office  overhead,  ship- 
ping cost,  etc.,  of  a  straight-line  busi- 
ness are  estimated  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  that  used  in  .celling  to  the 
trade.  In  direct-selling  there  are  no 
regular  salesmen's  salaries  or  expenses, 
no  credit  losses.  The  safest  plan  is 
to  base  all  plans  and  percentages  on 
this  actual  factory  cost  per  unit.  Nat- 
urally, if  the  direct-selling  business  is 
to  be  only  one  of  many  other  outlets 
(retail  stores,  jobbers,  etc.)  for  a  big 
production,  the  cost  of  each  unit  sold 
direct  will  be  much  lower  than  if  the 
business  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
straight-line     marketing     and     has     to 


[continued  from  page  24] 

carry  the  whole  burden  of  overhead. 
Then,  of  course,  the  business  will  pay 
the  penalties  of  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  sales  and  production 
which  will  be  obtained  during  the  early 
days  of  the  business.  Once  the  desired 
volume  of  sales  and  the  manufacturing 
cost  per  unit  are  determined,  the  next 
step  is  to  decide  upon  the  selling  price. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  que.stions  to  answer,  because  it  in- 
volves so  many  factors. 

If  the  article  is  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  retail  stores  and  of  already 
established  direct-selling  firms,  and  if 
competition  is  keen,  the  price  must 
naturally  be  made  to  meet  or  beat  this 
competition.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
overhead  expense  and  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing, must  be  considered  the 
element  of  competition,  often  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  arriving  at  the  selling 
price. 

IT  is  no  secret  that  the  department 
stores  are  out  to  "get"  the  direct- 
sellers  of  hosiery,  with  the  idea  that 
by  underselling  the  hosiery  "canvasser" 
they  will  strike  a  blow  at  all  direct- 
selling  competition.  Hosiery  has  been 
made  a  leader  to  attract  women  into 
the  stores,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month.  Profits  in  selling  hosiery 
have  been  almost  forgotten ;  prices  are 
often  figured  on  the  basis  of  bare 
manufacturing  cost,  without  even  add- 
ing overhead  expenses.  The  manufac- 
turer who  starts  today  to  sell  hosiery 
direct  must  arrive  at  his  prices  to 
meet  this  competition  and  mu.st  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  every  dollar  of  busi- 
ness he  gets. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  article  is 
a  specialty  on  which  there  is  little  or 
no  competition  to  meet,  the  price  can 
be  made  as  high  as  the  public  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  service  which 
the  article  renders.  The  manufactur- 
ing cost  then  becomes  a  minor  factor 
and  demand  or  market  governs  the 
selling  price.  Household  appliances, 
novelties,  automobile  devices,  and 
countless  other  specialties  sold  direct 
are  examples  of  such  products.  The 
unit  profit  in  these  lines  is  often  enor- 
mous but  it  is  justified  by  the  great 
services  the  articles  render. 

Scientific  analy.sis  of  the  market  and 
actual  testing  of  various  price  ranges 
will  eventually  determine  the  correct 
selling  price  for  the  article — the  price 
which  will  yield  the  greatest  net  profit 
on  the  business  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
not  always  the  price  which  yields  the 
greatest  net  profit  per  unit  sold. 

A  vital  factor  in  fixing  the  correct 
selling  price    is   the   commission    to   be 


paid  salesmen,  the  over-writing  com- 
mission for  district  managers  (if  the 
district  manager  plan  is  used) ,  bonuses, 
prizes,  "free  goods"  and  other  extras. 
Naturally  these  commissions  must  be 
covered.  The  final  selling  price  to  the 
consumer  must  not  he  out  of  reason. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commission 
should  not  be  too  low  or  salespeople 
and  district  managers  will  not  be  in- 
terested. 

ON  some  competitive  lines  the  com- 
mission is  as  low  as  10  per  cent  of 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  plus  some 
form  of  bonus  for  a  given  volume  of 
net  paid  business  (sales  less  returns  of 
refused  C.O.D.'s).  The  usual  commis- 
sion is  20  per  cent,  plus  a  small  bonus. 
On  many  specialties,  the  commission  is 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  and  it  goes  up 
even  to  .50  per  cent  on  some  articles  on 
which  the  cost  is  "blind"  and  the  de- 
mand good.  These  high  commission 
rates  are  ordinarily  paid  only  on  arti- 
cles where  the  unit  of  sale  is  small, 
usually  less  than  a  dollar.  Instances 
of  this  are  "mending  fluids"  selling  at 
about  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  tube; 
toilet  goods,  and  food  products.  The 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
turing is  small  and  so  is  the  selling 
price.  Therefore  the  percentage  of 
commission  is  usually  high  to  enable 
salespeople  to  make  a  fair  income. 

The  refused  merchandise  and  re- 
turned goods  factors  must  also  be  con- 
sidered with  great  care.  These  are 
expenses  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
direct-selling  as  shipments  are  usually 
made  C.O.D.  either  to  the  agent  or  to 
the  consumer,  for  the  net  price — the 
balance  due  after  the  commission  is 
paid  the  agent  (in  the  form  of  the 
customer's    deposit). 

Refused  shipments  represent  one  of 
the  "griefs"  of  the  direct-selling  busi- 
ness and  can  never  be  completely 
eliminated.  Too  many  factors  enter 
into  this  phase  of  the  business  to  be 
discussed  at  any  length  in  this  paper. 
Even  though  the  salesman  collects  an 
advance  deposit  on  every  order,  ship- 
ments are  refused.  Naturally  the  per- 
centage is  not  fatal  or  a  profitable 
house-to-house  business  would  be  im- 
possible. Experience  shows  how  to  re- 
duce such  returns  to  the  minimum.  In 
the  wearing  apparel  field  -men's  suits, 
women's  dresses,  etc. — unlifted  C.O.D.'s 
are  often  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  received.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  firms  which, 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  products 
or  selling  methods,  suffer  but  two  per 
cent  refused  shipments. 

Returns   of   paid-for    orders,    on    the 
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Who  let  loose  this  deluge? 


Contents  of 

The  Three  Circles 

for  May,  1926 

Frontispiece:  "No  Suitable 
Substitute"  •  A  tip  from  the 
Employment  Office  ■  The  con- 
tinuity Writer  •  Two  Adver- 
tisements: Illustration  •  Help! 
help!  Mr.  Noah  ■  Swelling  the 
Deluge  (Illustrated)  •  The  Art 
of  Worldly  Wisdom  ■  Peculiar 
Habits — V-  Success  is  Threat- 
ened •  Editorial  Comment  for 
May  ("Quiet  of  the  home" 
aids  selling  •  Encouraging  ad- 
vertising by  word -of- mouth 
Two  advertisers  choose  right 
mediums)  •  Talking  Shop  and 
tbings  out  of  shop. 

The  Three  Circles  is  published 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  for  executives  who  are 
interested  in  the  use  of  direct 
advertising  as  a  definite  ad- 
vertising medium. 

Vol.  VII.  No.  1 1    Serial  No.  83 


Among  other  timelv  articles  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Three  Circles  is  one, 
"Help!  help!  Mr.  Noah,"  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  Fortnightly. 

Prompted  by  two  advertisements  in 
the  April  7th  number  of  Fortnightly, 
the  article  is  a  contribution  to  the  cur' 
rent  discussion  in  this  and  other  pub' 
lications  on  the  logical  use,  the  advau' 
tages  and  the  disadvantages  of  direct 
advertising  as  a  definite  advertising 
medium. 

Only  a  few^  extra  copies  of  The  Three 
Circles  for  May  \vere  printed.  They 
\vill  be  gladly  sent  to  sales  and  adver' 
tising  executives  upon  request. 


Evans 'WinteR'Hebb  /«c.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  btuincu  of  the  Evans  -  Winter- Hcbb  organization  i.s  the  execution  of  direct  advert  isinr  as  a  definite  m^' 
dium.  for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  ■  Art  •  Engraving  .  Letterpress  and  Oflsct  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


other  hand,  can  be  very  effectively 
checked.  If  the  article  is  worth  the 
money  for  which  it  is  sold,  if  it  ren- 
ders the  service  claimed  for  it,  few 
orders  will  be  returned  once  they  are 
paid  for — and  then  usually  not  for  a 
refund  of  the  money  but  for  exchange 
Virtually  all  direct-selling  is  done  on 
the  basis  of  an  absolute  guarantee, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  that  the 
customer  must  be  satisfied  or  th? 
money  paid  will  be  refunded  promptly 
by  the  seller. 

Of  course,  if  the  article  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  put  back  on  the 
shelves  when  returned  and  resold  later, 
the  expense  of  returned  goods  will  be 
low  —  only  handling  expense  plus 
po.stage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
article  soils  or  otherwise  deteriorates 
so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  resold  when 
it  is  returned;  or  if  it  is  made  up 
specially  like  made-to-measure  clothes 
or  custom-made  shirts,  there  is  a  loss  to 
be  absorbed.  Then  returns  are  a  more 
serious  factor.  Still,  this  factor  is  not 
so  important  as  the  uninformed  might 
believe. 

SELDOM  is  a  firm  selling  the 
straight-line  way  able  to  make  a  net 
profit  (unless  its  volume  of  business 
from  other  sources  carries  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  overhead)  without  doub- 
ling it.s  manufacturing  cost  to  arrive  at 
the  selling  price.  Thus,  if  an  article 
costs  $10  to  make,  it  should,  ordinarily, 
be  sold  for  $20.  Allowing  a  commission 
of  20  per  cent  or  $4  to  the  agent,  there 
remains  a  margin  of  $6,  or  30  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price,  to  cover  overhead, 
advertising,  returned  goods  and  all  the 
other  expenses  of  doing  business.  The 
figure  given  is  based  on  shipment  made 
"C.O.D.  for  the  balance,  plus  postage 
charges.'"  If  the  manufacturer  pays 
the  postage,  the  price  should  be  made 
high  enough  to  include  it.  This  way 
of  figuring  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  a 
half-dozen.  Many  firms  which  do  not 
have  serious  competition  to  meet  set 
their  selling  prices  much  higher. 
Others,  in  intensely  competitive  lines, 
have  to  be  content  with  less. 

One  other  thought  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  determining  the  selling 
price:  While  it  need  not  be  lower  than 
the  retail  price  of  a  similar  article — or 
even  as  low — value  must  be  given  to 
the  consumer  in  some  way. 

Often  this  value  does  take  the  form 
of  a  saving  in  price,  as  in  the  made-to- 
measure  clothing  industry  which  offers 
clothing  at  much  lower  prices  than  the 
local  custom  tailors.  In  other  lines,  the 
prices  are  no  lower  than  the  store 
prices  for  the  same  articles,  as  is  often 
true  of  hosiery  sold  direct.  Or  the 
price  may  even  be  slightly  higher.  But 
a  worthwhile  service  is  rendered  by 
offering  a  wider  range  of  colors,  newer 
fashions,  freshness  (in  the  case  of  food 
products),  more  intelligent  salesman- 
ship, the  convenience  of  home  buying, 
and  the  absolute  guarantee  of  "satis- 
faction or  money  refunded."  In  spe- 
cialties the  service  rendered  by  the 
articles  is  usually  such  that  it  can 
safely    and    conscientiously   be   sold    at 
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I'KT  "O  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  aj 
1.^  ♦  D#  Each  advert  sement  personalizes  a  Cine 
woman  characteristic  of  that  suburb;  in  each  adv 
of  the  district  is  shown. 


appearing  as  a   full   page   in   The  Enquirer. 

Cincinnati   suburb    by   describing   the   type  o: 

ertisement,    too.    The    Enquirer's   coverage 


^1 


When  a  ^^ Highlands  lassie^^ 

becomes  Mrs*  Ft*  Thomas 


BEFORE  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Ft. 
Thomas  was  a  belle  of  the 
Kentucky  highlands.  She  golfed 
and  rode  and  danced — she  was 
always  busy. 

Today,  as  the  wife  of  prosperous 
Mr.  Ft.  Thomas,  she  still  golfs  and 
dances — her  bridge  club,  her  Par- 
ent-Teachers' Association,  a  host  of 
other  activities  claim  her  attention, 
too.  But  she  still  has  time  and 
money  to  indulge  her  love  for  beau- 
tiful things.  She  knows  what  she 
wants — and  she  can  afford  to  buy  it. 

Now  you  may  ask,  "Where  does 


Mrs.  Ft.  Thomas  get  her  shopping 
information?"  Perhaps  these  fig- 
ures will  tell  you:  In  all  of  Ft. 
Thomas  are  1,285  residence  build- 
ings. Here,  741  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered every  day. 

But  such  coverage  of  potential 
buying  power  is  not  the  only  fact  of 
interest  to  the  advertiser.  He  wants 
to  reach  his  readers  at  a  time  when 
their  minds  are  receptive  to  his  mes- 
sage. Could  there  be  a  better  time, 
Mr.  Advertiser,  than  that  morning 
hour,  just  before  the  shopping  trip, 
when  the  housewife's  thoughts  are 
centered  on  buying? 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


New  York 


Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI 

"Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 


San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stavs  ill  the  home" 
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The  Best 
Ready-to-Wear 

Merchants 

In  Your  Town 

Read— 


NUGENTS  is  the 
business  paper  of  mer- 
chants  everywhere 
who  sell  Women's, 
Misses'  and  Children's 
Ready  -  to  -  Wear  gar- 
ments. 

Furthermore, 
NUGENTS  IS  exclu- 
sively a  Ready-to-Wear 
paper  and  goes  to  no 
one  else. 

11,000  leading  re- 
tailers of  Ready-to- 
Wear  pay  ^6.00  a  year 
to  have  NUGENTS 
come  to  them  every 
week  in  the  year. 

NUGENTS  tells 
them   where  to   buy — 

NUGENTS  tells 
them  how  to  sell. 


TS  your  client  makes 
-*  '  Ready  -  to  -  Wear  and 
sells  to  the  retail  trade — 
NUGENTS  is  the  one 
paper  that  will  get  his  line 
before  the  country's  Ready- 
to-Wear  Buyers  at  low  cost 
and  with  minimum  waste 
circulation. 


Published    by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS,i„c 

122  5    Broadway,    New    York 
Lackawanna    9150 


prices  many  times  hiRher  than  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  with  assurance  that 
a  big:  business  will  be  done. 

In  highly  competitive  fields  firms 
will  often  start  by  offering  amazing 
values  and  large  commissions,  even 
though  they  suffer  losses.  This  drastic 
policy  enables  them  to  break  into  the 
field  at  once,  to  attract  a  big  following 
of  salesmen  and  to  do  (as  they  hope 
at  least)  an  enormous  business.  Firms 
which  start  on  this  basis  "go  broke" 
with  discouraging  regularity.  But 
while  they  last,  they  make  the  going 
mighty  hard  for  everybody  else  in  the 
business. 

SOME  firms  enjoying  a  regular  trade 
through  retail  channels  make  the 
selling  prices  for  their  house-to-house 
business  so  low  that  they  barely  break 
even  on  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  being 
satisfied  to  get  added  volume  and  thus 
decrease  the  overhead  cost  per  unit 
chargeable  to  the  entire  business. 
Many  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with 
a  small  profit  to  keep  their  plants  run- 
ning during  slack  season.  The  last 
factor  is  sometimes  extremely  impor- 
tant because  the  season  in  direct-sell- 
ing rarely  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
season  when  the  jobber  and  retailer 
buy.  Even  considering  the  current 
habits  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  re- 
tailers must  buy  their  stock  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  consumer-buying 
season,  and  when  consumers  are  buy- 
ing, retailers  will  send  in  only  a  few 
fill-in  orders.  The  house-to-house 
agent,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
wait  for  people  to  come  to  him  and 
buy.  He  takes  the  merchandise  right 
to  their  homes  and  sells  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  during  the  sea- 
son, and  after  the  retailers  ordinarily 
consider  the  season  to  be  a  matter  of 
history. 

With  an  item  in  which  style  pre- 
dominates, as  millinery,  the  manufac- 
turer offers  to  the  customers,  through 
agents,  the  styles  which  the  retailers' 
advance  purchases  have  definitely 
shown  to  be  favored. 

All  the  factors  mentioned  above  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  fixing  the 
selling  price  and  the  commissions  to 
be  paid — as  well  as  factors  referring 
to  the  particular  product  to  be  sold. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  manufacturer 
has  determined  on  these.  Simple  arith- 
metic will  tell  him  his  expected  volume 
of  business  in  dollars  and  cents.  On 
that  figure  must  be  based  the  cost  of 
operation. 

One  important  thing  must  be  kept 
in  mind:  The  manufacturer  in  think- 
ing about  his  volume  of  business  should 
consider  the  net  amount  he  receives 
and  not  the  selling  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  calculating  volume,  he 
should  first  deduct  all  commissions 
paid  to  salesmen,  district  managers,  all 
bonuses,  etc.,  and  figure  net  paid  busi- 
ness only. 

Thus,  if  he  .sells  $250,000  worth  of 
merchandise  at  the  customer's  price 
and  pays  the  salesman  20  per  cent,  or 
.$50,000,  he  should  say  that  he  did  a 
$200,000  business— not  a  $250,000  busi- 


ness— and  all  his  computations  ana 
estimates  would  be  based  on  the  $200,- 
000  figure.  The  manufacturer,  we  now 
assume,  knows  what  his  volume  of 
business  is  to  be  in  dollars  and  cents 
He  knows  his  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  his  gross  profit.  From  these  fig 
ures  he  must  now  arrive  at  his  cost  of 
doing  business,  which  will  include  ad- 
vertising and  sales  literature,  all  his 
expenses  and  salaries,  cost  of  operating 
shipping  department  and  cost  of  car- 
tons and  postage  (if  he  pays  postage). 
How  is  he  to  determine  this  cost  of 
doing  business? 

Obviously  it  will  vary  with  every 
different  kind  of  product  and  selling 
plan.  Any  figures  which  I  give  in  this 
paper,  or  in  the  budget  which  accom- 
panies it,  are  merely  suggestive.  They 
probably  would  not  apply  unmodified 
to  any  business  in  the  world  other  than 
the  particular  one  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

The  advertising  cost  frequently  runs 
to  about  ten  per  cent  of  a  direct-selling 
business.  It  is  usually  best  to  start 
with  a  higher  percentage  in  the  esti- 
mate because  in  the  early  stages  much 
testing  of  various  appeals  will  prob- 
ably be  done.  Until  the  manufacturer 
and  his  agency  know  the  advertising 
appeals  best  suited  to  the  particular 
business  and  the  best  media  to  use, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  per- 
centage of  early  waste  which  will  later 
be  eliminated.  No  matter  how  well 
worked  the  field  or  how  much  experi- 
ence has  been  accumulated  in  it,  no 
one  can  foretell  precisely  what  the 
best  appeals  and  the  best  media  will 
be.  Most  of  this  waste  will  be  elim- 
inated if  experts  in  direct-selling  are 
called  in  when  the  advertising  and  sell- 
ing plans  are  made,  but  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  apparently  "irreducible  mini- 
mum" of  waste  at  first. 

^T^  HIS  figure  of  10  per  cent  is  merely 
X  an  arbitrary  suggestion.  Frequently 
it  can  be  made  much  higher,  if  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  is  so  low  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  that  more  can  be 
paid  for  selling  expense  of  every  unit 
and  still  leave  a  substantial  profit. 
And,  again,  it  can  often  be  made 
lower.  One  of  our  clients  operated 
during  his  first  season  at  7  per  cent 
for  advertising  space;  another  re- 
quired 18  per  cent,  which  was  lowered 
after  the  first  season  to  12.45  per  cent 
and  after  the  first  year  to  9.28  per  cent. 

Oflice  salaries  and  office  expenses  can 
be  estimated  with  fair  accuracy  and 
depend  on  the  volume  of  business  to 
be  done.  If  the  volume  is  large,  the 
cost  per  unit  will  naturally  be  less.  A 
capable  direct-selling  executive  can 
frequently  be  employed  for  $5,000  a 
year  plus  an  interest  in  the  profits  or 
a  commission  on  net  sales  over  a  given 
figure. 

Expense  of  follow-up  literature  to 
convert  inquiries  into  agents  or  to 
stimulate  agents  to  send  in  more  busi- 
ness can  be  calculated  with  reasonable 
accuracy — bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  underestimate  it. 

Experts  can  also  determine  with  fair 
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How  Good  House- 
keeping has  attained 
its  position  in  the- 
field   of  Building 
Material  advertising. 


INEVITABLE 


as 


Compound  Interest 


s 


TANDARDS  of  living  in  the  United  States  have  attained 
a  point  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Our  homes  are  more  beautiful,  more  comfortable,  more 
efficient,  more  satisfying  in  every  way. 


The  share  of  women's 
magazines,  such  as  Good 
Housekeeping,  in  rais- 
ing and  maintaining  the 
standard  of  Hving  at  a 
high  level,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 


And  among  the  wo- 
men's magazines,  which 
one  leads  in  this  respect? 
What  is  the  judgment 
of   manufacturers    of 


nationally  advertised 
merchandise— the  keen- 
est judges  of  values  — 
in  appealing  to  women? 

To  be  more  specific, 
what  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  adver- 
tisers of  Building  Materi- 
als, as  indicated  by  their 
actions  in  placing  adver- 
tising during  1925,  in 
the  six  leading  women's 


magazines? 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


Good  Housekeeping,  65  ac- 
counts; the  second  maga- 
zine, 21. 

Good  Housekeeping,  39  exclu- 
sive accounts;  the  second 
magazine,  2. 

Good  Housekeeping,  151V5 
pages;  the  second  magazine, 

33^/,. 

Such  a  position  is  the 
natural  result  of  faith- 
fully serving  its  readers. 
The  Good  Will  which 
it  indicates  has  grown 
as  inevitably  as  com- 
pound  interest. 

This  IS  the  second  tn  a  series. 
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TO  INCREASE 

SALES    AllSellins 

Efforts  Must 
Co-ordinate 


f^OVLD  you  like 

to  know  how  we  can  help  you  to  get  a 
substantial  increase  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness without  disturbing  your  present 
sales  and  advertising  program? 

The  function  of  this  organization  is  to 
create,  develop  and  produce  resultful 
direct  sales  promotion  campaigns. 

— campaigns  that  co-ordinate  all  the 
client's  selling  efforts  in  a  unified  drive 
to  get  more  business — economically. 

When  will  it  be  most  convenient  for  a 
representative  to  call  and  tell  you  more 
about  how  this  can  be  done? 

You  incur  no  obligation 
when  requesting  a  repre- 
sentative to  call. 


WILLIAM  GREEN 

a  Corporation 

Complete  Direct  Advertising  Service  and  Counsel 

Sales  Promotion   »■  Marketing  s'  Merchandising 

Offices:  627  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


accuracy  the  other  expenses  involved 
in  starting  a  direct-selling  business — 
office  expenses,  shipping  expenses,  re- 
turns, etc. 

The  price  of  the  unit  is  vital  in  fig- 
uring percentages.  It  usually  costs 
almost  as  much  to  handle  a  dollar  or 
five-dollar  order  as  a  fifteen-dollar  or 
even  forty-dollar  order,  and  yet  the 
profit  from  the  bigger  sale  is  many 
times  the  profit  from  the  smaller. 

"How  much  will  it  cost  to  start  a 
direct-selling  business?"  No  flat  sunr. 
can  summarily  be  stated,  of  course 
The  cost  depends  on  the  kind  of  prod- 
uct sold,  its  market,  the  facilities  for 
making  it,  and  many  other  factors 
which  only  an  expert  survey  will  re- 
veal. In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  the  questions  a  manufacturer 
must  consider  carefully  before  he 
starts — factors  which  are  too  often 
overlooked  by  the  uninitiated. 

Planning  a  successful,  permanent, 
house-to-house  business  involves  much 
more  than  merely  running  advertising, 
sending  lines  and  filling  orders.  Be- 
hind every  profitable  direct-selling 
business  is  a  carefully  laid-out  plan 
resolved  into  dollars  and  cents — a 
budget  of  sales  and  expense — which 
can  be  determined  only  after  skillful 
analysis  and  research.  No!  Selling 
direct  is  not  an  easy  business  in  which 
everyone  makes  a  fortune  overnight. 


[This  is  tlie  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
tiy  Mr.  Flarsheim.  In  an  earlv  issue  he 
will  discuss  "High-Brow  and  'Low-Brow 
Types   of  Direct-Selling." — Editor.] 


hlfiii-J  an   Pietprsont-Duiilap- 
)  oiinpfurren.   Inc. 

Milwaukee,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Moe-Bridges  Company,  same 
city,  manufacturers  of  residence  and 
commercial  lighting  fixtures. 


Frank  Kicriinn  &  Company 

New  York,  announce  the  removal  of 
their  office  to  41  Maiden  Lane. 


Francis  Brooke  Farley 

Formerly  connected  with  advertis- 
ing departments  in  Stromberg-Carlson 
Tele.  Mfg.  Co.  and  Charles  Freshman 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  advertis- 
ing manager  of  F.  A.  D.  .Andrea,  Inc., 
New   York. 


The  G,  Lvnn  Siiiniier  Company 

New  York,  announces  the  removal  of 
its  offices  to  the  Murray  Hill  Building, 
2Sa  Madison   Avenue. 


Prat  I  &:  Fl(in>a.  Inr. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  of 
the  Seaford  Harbor,  Long  Island,  de- 
velopment for  the  O.  L.  Schwcncke 
Land  &  Investment  Company.  New 
York. 


Ralph    D.  Henderson 

Formerly  head  of  the  service  depart- 
ment, has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Houtston  (Tex.)  Press. 
Mr.  Henderson  replaces  A.  G.  Norment, 
who  will  take  charge  of  the  nati.mal 
advertising  department. 
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(SoaCheyn  states 


have  the  most  autos  and  Trucks 


a 


h 


^i^'  '^     ' 


^^^S'^tr^^^^^  -fif- 


OKLAHOMA 

403,170  autos 
'i/fgl^f^  tvucks 


JL  IGURES  show  that  Oklahoma  leads  every 
Southern  state  except  Texas  in  number  of  auto- 
mobiles. Comparing  populations,  Oklahoma  also 
leads  Texas — for  Oklahoma  has  one  auto  to  every 
5  people,  while  Texas  has  only  one  auto  to  every 
5.7  people. 

Oklahoma  leads  all 
Southern  states  except 
Texas  and  Florida  in  num- 
ber of  trucks.  Florida's 
large  total  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  abnormal  build- 
ing boom  in  that  state. 

It  is  an  important  fact 
that  six  of  the  states  with 
many  less  automobiles  and 
trucks  than  Oklahoma 
have  several  hundred 
thousand  more  population. 
Oklahoma  is  only  37  years 
old — yet,  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  leadership  that  this 
state  has  won  for  herself! 


Jan.  1,  1926 

No.   of 
Autos 

No.  of 
Trucks 

Texas     

.817,765 

91,700          1 

Oklahoma     

.403.170 

38,065          ' 

North     CaroHna. 

.343.115 

28,903 

Virginia     

.257,446 

36,100 

Florida     

.257,278 

50,038 

Kentucky     

.231.854 

26,474 

Tennessee     

.222,931 

25,211 

Georgia     

.199,912 

30.b70 

Louisiana     

.175.980 

31,000 

.\labama     

.172,136 

23,193 

South    Carolina 

.154,929 

16,265 

Mississippi     .... 

.154.743 

18,126 

Arkansas     

.147,189 

24,253          i 

During  1925  automobile  sales  in  Oklahoma  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  year's  record  by  Zl'^'/c  ;  truck 
sales  showed  an  increase  of  47.2'^r  !  All  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  is  now  entering 
the  third  successive  year  of  record-breaking 
crops.  Oklahoma,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  a  big 
market  for  autos,  trucks, 
tires  and  accessories  of  all 
kinds !  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  prosperous 
farm  market  the  Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman  reaches 
and  influences  the  farm 
buyers  ...  it  is  the  state's 
one  farm  paper! 

It  is  only  natural  that  the 
greatest  sales  increases  should 
take  place  during  the  years  that 
Oklahoma  farmers  have  big  cash 
crops  —  for  when  Oklahoma 
farmers  prosper,  the  entire  state 
prospers.  This  rich  trade  terri- 
tory is  73.4%   rural! 


Carl  Williams 
editor 
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farmers  Wives  / 


Yes,  you'll  find  them,  just  the  same  as  in 
city  boudoirs.  Broadway  and  Main  St.  are 
beautified  with  the  same  lipstick. 

More  than  150  out  of  200  dealers  agree 
that  farm  sales  of  face  powder  are  increasing. 
More  than  half  the  dealers  say  compact  sales 
in  farm  territory  are  increasing. 

One  brand  of  face  powder,  widely  adver- 
tised to  farm  women,  has  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  reported  sales. 

Cosmetic  sales  to  farm  women  can  be 
increased,  and  demand  centered  on  specific 
brands,  through  advertising. 

But  there's  no  use  telling  the  men  about  it. 

Concentrate  your  sales  talk  to  women 
through  publications  that  farm  women  read. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  is  not  read  by 
men.  It  does  not  interest  city  women.  It  is 
the  only  magazine  in  the  world  that  inter- 
prets women's  interests  from  the  farm  view- 
point. 

And  800,000  farm  women  read  it  regularly. 
THE 

Farmer  s  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

^VcsUrn  Representatives  /^^?^s.  Eastern  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.      f(^^#  H      Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave.  lAilfaflWil'l  250  Park  Avenue 


Cliicago,  Illinois 


New  \'ork  City 


Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


Advertisenieiits   Sent 
by  Radio 

[continued  from  page  26] 

scribed,  appearing-  simultaneously  in 
the  newspapers  of  those  three  cities. 
With  keen  perception  and  taking  into 
account  the  present  limitations  of  the 
apparatus,  the  advertiser  exercised 
special  care  in  producing  illustrations 
and  type  matter  best  adapted  to  repro- 
duction under  the  existing  conditions. 
The  results  have  been  reported  as 
highly  satisfactory,  although  the 
British  general  strike,  breaking  at  this 
time,  somewhat  curtailed  the  publica- 
tion in  England  and  thus  caused  a 
worthy  effort  to  lose  some  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness through  sheer  bad  luck. 
This,  incidentally,  holds  the  record  for 
the  first  commercial  photograph  sent 
over  from  this  side  by  the  radio 
process. 

THE  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
machines  which  handle  the  trans- 
mission would  best  be  described  by  an 
expert  radio  mechanic.  For  present 
purposes  suffice  it  to  say  that  such 
transmissions  are  governed  by  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  apparatus. 
The  largest  piece  which  it  is  possible 
to  send  at  one  time  consists  of  a  strip 
11%  in.  long  by  4 '4  in.  wide,  .-^s  in 
the  case  of  the  Wanamaker  advertise- 
ment sent  from  this  side,  several  strips 
were  necessary,  these  being  assembled 
at  the  other  end  and  pasted  together  to 
form  the  complete  piece.  While  in  the 
case  of  an  advertisement  of  this  nature 
such  pasting  together  is  quite  prac- 
tical, obviously  the  same  would  not 
hold  true  of  a  picture  of  a  single  per- 
son, object  or  scene  which  might  be 
jumbled  in  the  assembling. 

The  function  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion is  purely  that  of  the  transmitter. 
Photographs  to  be  sent  are  delivered 
into  its  hands  on  one  side  of  the  ocean 
and  delivered  by  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  addressed  on  the  other  side. 
Whether  the  matter  thus  handled  hap- 
pens to  be  news  or  advertising  makes 
no  difference  to  the  R.  C.  A.,  and  the 
charge  is  the  same  in  either  case — fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  three  and  one-half 
inches  of  strip  and  fifteen  dollars  for 
each  additional  inch  or  fraction 
thereof;  everyone  accommodated  so  far 
as  the  equipment  will  permit. 

Everyone  realizes  that  this  radio 
transmission  process  is  in  its  infancy. 
The  results  to  date  have  been  some- 
what crude  in  many  cases.  Photo- 
graphs which  present  sharp  contrast 
and  are  lacking  in  minute  detail  re- 
produce quite  satisfactorily,  although 
often  photographs  of  which  the  reverse 
is  true  appear  as  rather  meaningless 
streaks  of  ink.  This  condition  is  some- 
thing which  only  experimentation  and 
constant  practice  can  hope  to  overcome, 
but  the  quick  popularity  of  the  process 
and  the  warm  support  which  it  has 
been  receiving  both  from  newspapers 
and  advertisers   promise  it  the   needed 
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financial  support.  A  year  from  now — 
or  even  less — the  products  of  this  pro- 
cess may  look  quite  as  different  from 
those  of  today  as  does  the  modern 
aeroplane  from  its  prototype  of  ten 
years  ago. 

The  transmission  of  advertisements 
by  radio  photographs — "Photo-Radio- 
Advergraming"  as  Wanamaker  calls  it 
— is  not  a  mere  "stunt"  as  so  many 
may  have  concluded;  neither  is  it  a 
passing  fad.  Practical  today  and  with 
the  promise  of  far  greater  practicality, 
filling  a  need  which  has  been  felt  more 
and  more  in  our  commercial  life,  it  has 
come  to  stay  and  come  to  develop.  At 
least  two  progressive  advertisers  have 
grasped  it  and,  if  we  may  hazard  a 
prediction,  many  more  are  going  to  do 
so  before  a  great  while  has  elapsed. 


G.  Grenville  Hunter 

Formerly  of  Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  joined  Winsten  &  Sulli- 
van, same  city,  as  merchandising  and 
general  sales  counselor. 


Sherman  &  Lebair,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Sarnoff-Irving  Hat  Stores,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  men's  hats. 


The  Freeman-Palmer 
Publications 

New  York,  have  recently  purchased 
Set-vice  Station  Neu-s,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  the  Western  Canner  &  Packer, 
San  Francisco,  and  have  transferred 
them  both  to  their  San  Francisco  ex- 
ecutive offices.  The  New  York  execu- 
tive offices  have  been  moved  to  the 
Candler  Building,  220  West  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 


George  J.  Kadel 

Recently  sold  out  his  interest  in 
Kadel  &  Herbert,  a  news  feature  photo 
service,  of  which  he  was  senior  partner, 
and  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
news  picture  division  of  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  Inc.,  New  York,  succeeding 
Frank  A.  Eaton,  who  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  corporation. 


Zero 

Has  established  an  independent  art 
service  with  offices  at  270  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  Room  1404. 


^'' Motor  coach" 

Is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  deal- 
ing with  motorcoach  travel,  published 
by  the  William  F.  Noll  Company,  Inc., 
1457  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It 
will  be  distributed  directly  to  the  pat- 
rons who  ride  on  the  buses  and  motor- 
coaches  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
William  F.  Noll  is  president  of  the 
corporation.  The  publishing  of  Motor- 
coach  and  the  general  management  of 
the  organization  is  in  charge  of  Charles 
A.  Sheehan,  for  many  years  identified 
with  transportation,  publishing  and  ad- 
vertising interests,  K.  H.  Stark,  for- 
merly advertising  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  F.  A.  D.  Andres,  Inc.,  will 
direct  the  editorial  department. 


bragging  about 
not  being  first  in 
a  field  may 
seem  unduly  modest 
but  we  like 
to  make  sure  everyone 
knows  exactly  where 
we  stand — 
the  recent  P.  O. 
statements  show 
March  circulations 
of  Detroit  Sunday 
newspapers  thus — 
News  347,417 
Times  332,365 
Free  Press  273,755 
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HOUSE 

TO 

HOUSE 

SELLING 

Are  you  following  the 
interesting  articles  on 
direct  selling  by  Henry 
B.  Flarsheim,  secretary 
of  the  Marx-Flarsheim 
Co.? 

The  second  article  of  the 
series,  "How  Much  Will 
It  Cost  to  Start  a  Direct 
Selling  Business?",  ap- 
pears on  Page  24  in  this 
issue.  This  series  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  execu- 
tive who  is  desirous  of 
getting  complete  details 
of  this  much-misunder- 
stood plan  of  reaching 
the  consumer. 

Mailing  the  coupon  be- 
low will  assure  you  of  the 
balance  of  the  house-to- 
house  series  of  articles 
together  with  every  issue 
for  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
^3.00.  The  house-to- 
house  series  alone  is 
worth  that. 


Advertising    and    Selling, 
9  East  38th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a 
year's  subscription.  Send  me  a 
bill  for  ^3.00  after  I  receive  the 
first  issue. 

Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 

City 


Growing  Pains  of  a 
Giant  Industry 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20  | 


to  be  least ;  these  which,  in  a  word,  are 
most  simply  designed. 

Another  factor  in  this  ruthless  elim- 
ination of  the  less  fit  lies  in  the  dealer- 
policies  of  the  makers.  The  two  sea- 
sons of  1924  and  1925  were  such  a 
minting  time  for  the  manufacturers 
that  they  overlooked  the  costs  of  keep- 
ing machines  sold.  The  expense  for 
this  extended  servicing  falls  upon  the 
dealer,  whose  leeway  has  hardly  suf- 
ficed. Should  the  manufacturers  persist 
in  their  present  policies  of  narrow 
margins  for  the  dealers,  another  sea- 
son will  see  their  boasted  "more  than 
5000  dealers  in  the  United  States"  con- 
verted into  mighty  boomerang  of  wail. 

First  sales  have  been  the  easy  sales. 
The  public  has  waited  to  get  rid  of  the 
iceman's  drip;  and  selling  of  electric 
refrigerators  began  with  the  well-to- 
do,  many  of  whom  paid  cash.  With, 
however,  the  intensive  campaigns  laid 
out  for  192(5,  the  new  device  will  enter 
a  couple  hundred  thousand  homes  of 
lesser  wealth,  principally  on  deferred 
payments  but  with  also  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  "trial  installations"  and  with 
untold  thousands  of  owners  who  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  things 
mechanical,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
who  never  will  remember  the  weekly 
"defrosting";  or,  for  another,  those 
countless  women  of  high-strung  nerves 
who  will  "jump  to  the  ceiling,  every 
time  that  old  motor  starts,"  and  whose 
husbands  will  frantically  telephone  the 
dealer  to  remove  "the  darned  contrap- 
tion"  before   nightfall. 

More  generous  "discounts"  must  be 
allowed  the  dealer.  For  upon  him  mount 
up  all  these  intangible  costs  of  ser- 
vicing, of  demonstrating,  of  keeping 
the  equipment  sold  against  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

IN  the  marketing  of  the  electric  re- 
frigerator is  another  element  which 
may  have  been  overlooked.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  new  invention  has  stormed 
the  domestic  market  does  not  mean  that 
former  ice-making  methods  will  go  into 
the  discard  without  a  murmur.  Should 
anyone,  with  money  at  stake,  have 
lulled  himself  into  thinking  that  the 
iceman  is  about  to  decamp,  let  him  go 
to  a  library  and  read  the  files  of  the  ice 
and  refrigerating  journals  for  two 
years  past.  In  the  proceedings  of  na- 
tional and  regional  conventions  he  will 
find  two  highly  interesting  themes. 
(1)  There  is  much  ill-tempered  fault 
finding,  but  the  cursing  is  not  directed 
altogether,  as  might  be  expected, 
against  electric  refrigeration  for  its  in- 
roads into  their  business;  rather,  the 
bemoaning  is  against  themselves  for 
short-sightedness  in  past  years  for  hav- 


ing been  slovenly  in  business  methods 
when  the  world  was  at  their  feet.  (2) 
Amazing  reports  and  surveys  appear 
in  the  proceedings  to  indicate  the 
wealth  of  uncultivated  business  for 
"the  iceman  and  his  ice."  Like  the 
hated  coalman  of  wartime  years,  the 
iceman  has  been  so  generally  scolded 
by  the  housewife  that  she  has  over- 
looked his  virtues,  until  now  out  of 
clear  skies  comes  an  avalanche  of 
double-page  spreads  from  coast  to 
coast  extolling  the  economy  and  the 
healthfulness  of  refrigeration.  A  chunk 
of  ice  in  a  thoroughly  insulated  box 
remains,  despite  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tric refrigeration,  the  most  efficient  and 
the  cheapest  cooling  method  for  the  or- 
dinary home  that  wants  "ice"  but  five 
months  of  the  twelve.  The  icemen, 
individually,  may  resort  to  ridicule  and 
vituperation;  collectively,  however,  they 
are  preparing  to  tell  their  story  as 
never  it  has  been  told. 

MAKERS  of  ice-boxes  report  un- 
precedented spring  sales  volume 
for  the  current  year,  while  ice  makers 
are  preparing  to  explain  to  ice  custom- 
ers the  value  of  cork  insulation,  of  woo<i 
versus  metal  for  cabinets,  of  the  mani- 
fest economy  of  the  100-pounds  icebox 
as  contrasted  to  that  with  a  25-pounds 
ice  chest.  At  the  same  time,  icemen 
have  become  sales  agencies  for  certain 
iceboxes  which  they  approve  for  effi- 
ciency, rather  than  to  continue  in  the 
indifference  of  the  past  when  the 
householder  was  allowed  to  purchase 
of  the  department  store  the  cheapest 
icebox  he  could  find,  and  never  urged 
even  to  so  slight  an  investment.  To- 
day, with  God-given  publicity  for  all 
refrigeration,  the  iceman  has  turned 
salesman;  first,  for  iceboxes  to  create 
demand  for  his  ow-n  product;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  sell  his  own  commodity  in  the 
face  of  the  housewife's  prejudice  so 
recently   stirred   into   consciousness. 

Meetings  of  their  associations  re- 
mind one  of  the  cold-storagemen's  con- 
ventions about  1910  when  political 
frenzy  was  trying  to  throttle  cold- 
storage  warehousing;  their  programs 
"centered  about  two  purposes:  first, 
how  to  improve  the  industry;  second, 
how  to  quiet  the  clamor." 

When,  therefore,  the  housewife  in 
desperation  telephones  Saturday  after- 
noon for  fifty  pounds  of  ice  by  special 
delivery  or  when  she  sends  to  the  "cor- 
ner icing  station"  for  a  piece  to  be 
brought  home  on  the  carpeted  floor  of 
her  automobile,  the  iceman,  in  his  turn, 
may  talk  into  an  eager  ear.  No  im- 
agination is  needed  to  believe  that  the 
problem  of  "keeping  sold"  is  consider- 
ably more  serious  from  that  moment. 
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THE  Welded  Circle 


SCBirPS-HOWABD 


Mc 


[ore  than  a  million  and  a  half 
families  buying  homes,  building 
homes,  furnishing  homes.  Millions 
of  individuals  dining,  dancing,  work- 
ing, riding.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  with  new 
and  pressing  needs  arising  each  day. 
Thousands  of  new  babies  each  year. 
A  public  whose  buying  power  is 
inexhaustible.  Most  of  them  un- 
known to  each  other,  living  in 
twenty-four  different  cities,  and  yet 
all  of  them  held  together  by  a 
single  unbreakable  bond  of  confi- 
dence .  .  .  the  readers  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

For  years  this  public  has  helped 
these  newspapers  develop,  by  its 
recognition  and  approval,intooneof 
the  most  powerful  and  constructive 


forces  in  modern  journalism.  These 
people  have  been  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  traditions  of  the  great, 
fearless  leaders  of  journalism  that 
have  been  perpetuated  by  these 
modern   newspapers. 

And  their  public  has  grown,  ever 
loyal  and  ever  confident,  into  a 
welded  circle  of  readers  whose  faith 
in  their  chosen  publications  is  im- 
l)licit.  Faith,  not  only  in  the  fear- 
less editorials  and  truthful  news 
colunnis,  but  in  the  merchandise 
offered  in  the  advertising  pages  as 
well.  Here  they  find  detailed  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  articles 
they  need.  Here  are  chosen  the 
equipments  for  workshops  and 
offices,  and  the  decorative  schemes 
for    homes.      The    new    automobile 


and  the  contents  of  the  family 
market-basket  are  chosen  from 
these  pages. 

This  confidence  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  is  a  most 
notable  achievement.  It  comes  as 
a  ricli  reward  that  has  crowned 
many  years  of  staunch  adherence 
to  the  highest  standards  of  news- 
paper editing.  It  comes  as  a 
generous  return  that  justifies  the 
continued  insistence  on  integrity 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  advertising 
sections.  Every  buyer  of  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  every  sub- 
scriber to  them,  and  every  adver- 
tiser who  uses  their  pages,  share  in 
the  gratifying  results  that  attend 
this  successful  and  independent 
enterprise. 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD    NEWSPAPERS 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   UNITED   PRESS 


Cleveland    (Ohio)      -----     Press 

Baltimore  (Md.)     ------     Post 

Pittsburgh   (Pa.)      -----     Press 

San  Francisco    (Calif.)      _     -     -     Xews 
Washington   (D.  C.)     -     -     -     -     News 

Cincinnati    (Ohio)      -----     Post 
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Denver   (Colo.)     -----     Express 
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Akron  (Ohio)  -  -  -  -  Times-Press 
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Memphis  (Tenn.)  -----  Press 
Houston  (Texas)  -----  Press 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  -  -  Telegram 
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Beyond  the  Plan 

there  is  no 

obligation 

HAVE  you  sometime?  wished 
that  you  could  have  a  chance 
to  size  up  an  advertising  agency, 
actually  at  work  on  your  own 
product,  1)efore  you  gave  them  au- 
thority to  spend  your  money? 
That  is  the  opportunity  we  offer 
you  in  our  plan  method.  Por  a 
nominal  fee,  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance, we  build  an  .Advertising 
and  Selling  Plan,  in  which  we 
present  our  recommendations  and 
all  the  investigation  and  study 
which  led  up  to  them.  Beyond 
the  payment  of  that  fee,  you  are 
I  iidor  no  ohlication  to  us. 

Quite  Different 

This  method  of  "being  actually  at 
work  on  your  own  product"  is 
quite  different  from  submitting 
advance  ideas  on  speculation.  It 
means  that  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months  you  have  our  trained 
meti  working  on  the  problems  not 
only  of  your  industry,  liut  also  on 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to 
your  own  company  and  product. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve us  in  action  and  to  judge 
our  methods  of  procedure — the 
thoroughness  of  our  preparation, 
the  accuracy  of  our  information, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  our  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  This 
costs  a  nominal  fee,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  obligation. 

Your  Viewpoint 

Thk  first  step  is  the  plan  confer- 
ence, in  which  never  less  than 
three,  usually  more,  of  our  men 
meet  with  your  e.xecutivcs  to  get  a 
picture  of  your  business  from  your 
viewpoint.  That's  an  all-day's  job. 
Then  we  work  for  a  period  vary- 
ing from  two  to  three  months. 
You  can  be  in  touch  with  us  at  any 
time  you  wish.  .\t  the  end  we 
come  back  with  our  plan.  What 
happens  after  that  is  for  you  to 
decide. 

May  we  send  \-ou  a  cop\-  of  "The 
Preparation  of  a  Marketing 
Plan"?  In  this  book  Mr.  Hoyt 
explains  more  fully  the  ideas  pre- 
sented above.  Give  the  Memo  be- 
low to  your  stenographer  and  ask 
her  to  send  for  the  book  today. 

CHARLES  W.  HOYT   COMPANY 

Incorporated 

PLANNED  ADVERTISING 

Itco.    V.    8.    Pal.    Off. 

New  York 

Boston  Springfield,    Mass. 

Winstoii-S.'ileni 


Ttiar    out    thh    MEMO 

and  giv9  to  your  tlfnograph^r 
Pltase  write  to  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  E3.  116  West 
32nd  St.,  New  York  City,  and  ask  them 
to  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy 
o{  "The  Preparation  of  a  Marketing 
Plan"    by    Mr.    Hoyt. 


"Like  everything  else,"  says  a  Chi- 
cago maker  of  butchers'  showcases,  in 
speaking  of  electric  refrigerating  units 
I'or  his  line,  "there  is  bunk  in  it.  The 
butchers  get  the  idea  that  a  refrigerat- 
ing unit  is  a  unit,  as  a  boot  is  a  boot. 
They  install  a  quarter-ton  machine 
when  they  ought  to  have  a  half-ton, 
because  it  costs  less.  When  he  took  ice, 
if  the  lump  melted  down  to  six  inches 
the  butcher  knew  the  temperature  would 
rise,  but  when  he  has  a  refrigerating 
unit  he  thinks  he's  all  set." 

BEAR  in  mind,  in  reading,  that  we 
are  trying  to  outline  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  electric  refrigeration,  not, 
in  any  sense,  to  decry  its  benefieience. 
In  the  butcher-shop,  for  an  immediate 
illustration,  the  economic  gain  of  the 
new  device  is  incalculable.  For,  with 
butchers,  as  with  other  purveyors  of 
perishable  foods,  it  has  always  been 
necessary  for  the  owner  to  go  to  his 
shop  Sundays  to  "tend  the  ice"  lest  tem- 
peratures rise  and  ruin  his  meats. 

Another  reason  why  prices  will  tum- 
ble is  found  in  the  improvements  over- 
hanging the  market.  Within  the  last 
fortnight  of  April,  in  eight  cities  no 
further  west  than  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
I  have  been  in  laboratories  (or  have 
been  told  by  responsible  officials)  of 
eleven  established  manufacturers  of 
other  goods  who  are  trying  to  per- 
fect electric  refrigeration.  Not  one  of 
the  eleven,  moreover,  is  yet  in  the  field 
nor  has  yet  announced  the  intention  of 
entering  it.  The  encounters  do  not 
include  a  single  maker  of  electric  re- 
frigeration, refrigerating  apparatus  or 
any  allied  equipment;  all,  however,  are 
searching  for  some  product  to  supple- 
ment other  seasonal  articles. 

On  every  hand  these  researches  are 
trying  to  silence  the  motor  and  com- 
pressor; to  conquer  the  jar  and  thud 
of  the  recurrent  start  of  the  machinery 
when  temperature  rises  in  the  coils. 

Few  of  them,  odd  to  recount,  have 
showed  the  vision  to  depart  from  ac- 
cepted designing. 

The  prevailing  method  is  to  use  an 
electric  motor  (hence  the  name  of 
"electric  refrigeraton")  for  the  needed 
compression.  Yet,  as  all  know,  an- 
other manner  of  attaining  compression 
is  available,  namely,  that  of  heat. 
Were  some  maker  to  perfect  a  heat- 
compressor  he  would  have  strictly  to 
himself  that  alluring  market  where 
the  electric  refrigerator  cannot  enter — 
all  the  farms  and  rural  communities 
where  kerosene  and  gas  (either  artificial 
or  natural)  are  available,  but  where 
"juice  by  wire"  does  not  come.  Added 
to  this  field,  exclusively  his  own,  such 
a  manufacturer  would  preempt  the 
summer  resorts  of  the  entire  country, 
wherein  of  city  conveniences  the  most 
deplored  is  an  icebox.  Kerosene  they 
have.  With  it  they  cook  and  read  by 
night.  With  it,  could  they  but  cool 
their  drinks  and  keep  their  perishables, 
they  would  be  supremely  happy — and, 
incidentally,  complete  the  round  of  de- 
pendence on  the  oil  refineries. 

The  real  selling  competition  of  the 
electric  refrigerator  is  about  one  year 


in  the  future.  .A.  small  host  of  manu- 
facturers are  preparing  to  pounce  on 
"the  greatest  selling  specialty  of  the 
century"  with  improvements.  Enough 
makers,  with  exaggerated  claims  and 
eodeless  echics,  are  already  afield  to 
challenge  the  security  of  the  six  makers 
who  have  formed  the  Electric  Refrig- 
eration Council.  All  the  senseless  price 
slashing  and  pressure  sales  methods  of 
an  overstocked  market  are  in  the  offing. 
Out  of  the  turmoil  the  United  States 
and  much  of  the  tropics  will  be  elec- 
trically refrigerated  with  American- 
made  goods,  as  with  all  else  electrical. 

Unbalanced  advertising  may  be  ex- 
pected, or,  as  a  manufacturer  of  an- 
other product  recently  put  it,  "our  com- 
petition has  been  more  in  the  advertis- 
ing than  in  the  making."  Every 
"spread"  of  an  electric  refrigerator, 
which  fails  to  make  good  in  its  product 
or  in  so  servicing  that  product  as  to 
keep  it  sold,  detracts,  in  effect,  from 
the  consumer  demand  created  by  the  re- 
strained claims  of  the  ethically  adver- 
tised  good   product. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  for  elec- 
tric refrigeration  than  that  the  future 
is  rosy  only  for  well-advertised  makes. 
The  market  is  almost  limitless,  with 
vast  commercial  uses  atop  of  the  imme- 
diate domestic  appeal. 

THE  equipment,  as  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  bit  of  machinery.  As 
such,  the  need  of  servicing  will  never 
end.  Furniture  may  be  sold  and  for- 
gotten by  the  dealer;  the  sewing  ma- 
chine has  almost  attained  the  same  per- 
fection. Not  so,  electric  refrigeration. 
With  the  automobile  and  the  radio  in 
this  respect,  will  there  eternally  exist 
the  serviceman  and  his  monkey  wrench. 

Future  markets  will  be  developed  by 
the  educating  aggressiveness  of  the 
manufacturers.  Only  strongly  financed 
companies,  backed  by  the  assurance  of 
a  dependable  product,  will  have  the 
courage  to  reinvest  first  earnings  in 
order  to  secure  ultimate  prosperity. 
That  ultimate  prosperity  for  the  indus- 
try lies  in  the  twofold  undertaking  of 
(1)  so  perfecting  the  apparatus  as  to 
eliminate  servicing  while  coincidently 
reducing  the  first  cost  to  the  purchaser, 
and  (2)  creating  new  markets  through 
investigation  and  education. 

The  dependable  product  alone  justi- 
fies a  long-projected  advertising  cam- 
paign. Such  only  will  achieve  lasting 
results. 

During  the  impending  struggle  for 
survival,  "price  appeal"  and  "over- 
stock unloading"  will  unquestionably 
bring  "advertising  flashes"  that  will 
temporarily  disturb  those  makers  who 
have  a  broad  vision  of  their  industry. 
Newcomers,  with  eye  more  to  the  curb 
market  for  their  securities  than  to  the 
consumer  market  for  their  equipment, 
will  come  and  go,  but  most  certainly,  in 
the  end,  electric  refrigeration  will  be 
dominated  by  well-advertised  makers, 
who.se  product  warrants  generous  ad- 
vertising appropriations  in  the  imme- 
diate future  for  the  sake  of  an  even 
high  level  of  profits  in  the  longer  future 
to  come. 
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Quality  multiplied 
by  quantity = Judge 


Ten  or  fifteen  readers  to  each  copy  sold!  That  has  been 
the  answer  found  in  every  test  conducted  by  Judge. 

To  check  up  this  extraordinary  showing  we  asked  4,525 
subscribers  how  many  people  read  their  copies  of  Judge 
Their  answers  average  19.7  readers  a  copy. 

Again,  we  asked  5,042  contributors,  people  who  sent  in 
quips  and  sketches,  how  they  happened  to  meet  Judge- 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  answered  they  borrowed  it. 

The  net  sale  exceeds  200,000.  If  Judge  really  averages 
only  ten  readers  a  copy,  more  than  two  million  people 
will,  nevertheless,  see  your  advertisement. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  see  so  many  new 
advertisers  in  Judge. 


Line  $     2 

Column  250 

Double  Column     500 


Page  $    750 

Inside  Covers      1,000 
Back  Cover  1,500 


Judge 


Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 


\^ 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Advertising  by  Telephoto 

THE  Vacuum  Oil  Company  made 
the  first  large  use  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company's 
method  of  transmitting  pictures  over 
telephone  circuits  on  Sunday  night, 
May  9. 

This  advertisement  told  the  part  that 
Mobiloil  had  played  in  the  lubrication 
of  the  aeroplane  used  by  Commander 
Byrd  in  its  successful  flight  to  the 
North  Pole. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  had  pre- 
pared advertising  material  for  release 
when  announcement  was  made  of  the 
success  of  the  flight.  Commander 
Byrd,  however,  hopped  off'  so  much 
earlier  than  his  schedule  that  the  ad- 
vertising mats  had  not  reached  the 
newspapers  in  time  for  release  in  the 
issues  in  which  announcement  was 
made  of  the  explorer's  success. 

There  was  an  additional  complica- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  the  maps 
drawn  in  advance  were  incorrect,  be- 
cause of  Byrd's  decision  to  deviate  from 
the  course  first  decided  upon. 

The  ad  was  finally  taken  to  the  pic- 
ture department  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany and  was  transmitted  by  telepho- 
tography to  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  from  these  points  relayed 
by  aeroplane  and  messenger  to  other 
cities  in  which  the  ad  was  to  appear. 
The  result  was  that  the  advertisement 
appeared  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world  on  the  same  day  in  which 
the  first  dispatches  from  the  Byrd  ex- 
pedition were  printed. 

The  financial  houses  have  been  using 
this  system  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
simultaneous  publications  of  bonds  and 
similar  advertising  in  various  cities, 
and  large  advertisers  have  employed  it 
as  a  stunt.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
used  merely  to  meet  an  emergency. 
Eben  Griffiths,  Advertising  Manager, 
Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
New   York. 

The  Picture;  Not  the  Frame 

I  HAVE  read  with  some  interest  the 
article,  "Is  Direct  Mail  losing  its 
Directions?"  I  presume  the  man  who 
wrote  this  feels  a  great  deal  like  the 
horse,  when  the  automobile  first  began 
to  drive  him  from  the  highways.  "Here 
I  am,"  says  the  horse,  "a  time-honored, 
dependable  institution,  famed  in  song 
and  story — and  along  comes  this  up- 
start and  shows  me  nothing  but  its 
dust."  Unfortunately,  Progress  is  no 
respecter  of  methods,  institutions  or 
habits.  That  which  is  slow,  ineflScient 
and  wasteful  must  inevitably  give  way 
to  methods  which  produce  lietter  results. 


ill    less    time,    at    lower    cost — as    does 
Direct  Mail. 

Direct  Mail  is  not  interested  in  be- 
traying the  advertiser  by  supporting 
the  weak  sisters  of  advertising,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  harmony.  Advertising 
which  pays  its  purchaser  some  definite 
return  on  his  investment  inside  of  a 
few  months  is  entitled  to  support, 
whatever  its  character. 

We  are  in  the  advertising  business  to 
give  the  advertiser  a  return  on  his 
investment.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
picture,  not  the  frame.  The  advertiser 
is  not  interested  in  how  you  propose 
to  get  results  but  in  how  you  will  get 
them — and  if  so,  how  soon,  hoie  surely 
and  for  how  much.  Direct  Mail  can  tell 
him  before  he  spends  a  dollar  what  re- 
turns he  can  expect — in  what  time — 
for  how  much — and  prove  its  confidence 
in  the  estimate  by  first  testing  the 
campaign  on  a  small  scale  and  letting 
the  prompt  and  definite  results  show 
how  well  the  job  has  been  done. 
Edward  H.  Schulze, 
Edward  H.  Schulze,  Inc., 
New  York. 

The  Constructive  Point 
of  View 

WHEN  an  advertising  agency  se- 
lects a  market  for  its  client,  it 
really  selects  an  audience.  When  the 
direct  mail  advertising  specialist  de- 
cides upon  a  list  he  also  selects  an 
audience.  Now  the  point  is  what  kind 
of  a  message  will  the  two  give  to  the 
audience  ?  Will  the  message  not  only 
command  attention,  but  will  it  carry 
that  attention  to  interest,  warm  that 
interest  to  desire  with  the  idea  of  cul- 
minating that  desire  into  action  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser?  Is  not  that  the 
result  aimed  at  by  both  the  agency  man 
and  the  direct  mail  man? 

I  could  give  many  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  use  of  space  advertising  and 
in  the  use  of  direct  mail  advertising. 
I  could  also  give  you  many  instances 
of  failures  on  the  part  of  both  and  tell 
you  why  they  failed,  but  I  will  give 
you  one  instance  showing  the  necessity 
of  the  space  man  giving  closer  study 
to  direct  mail. 

A  certain  agency  employed  space  suc- 
cessfully to  create  inquiries.  Thirty 
thousand  inquiries  were  created,  but 
that  agency  failed  to  organize  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  direct  mail  advertis- 
ing necessary  to  follow  up  those  in- 
(luiries,  with  the  result  that  the  writer 
has  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  this  client  for  some  five  years. 

Thus  we  come  to  this  point:  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  had  the  writer 
of   the    critical    article   taken   the   con- 


structive point  of  view  and,  instead  of 
stirring     up     antagonism,     shown     how 
space   advertising   and   direct   mail   ad- 
vertising really  work  hand  in  hand? 
CiJARLES  S.  Wiggins,  President, 

Wiggins  Systems,  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 

Reciprocation  for  Direct  Mail 

THE  advocates  of  periodical  adver- 
tising have  a  wonderful  case;  and 
so  have  the  advocates  of  direct-by-mail. 
Each  arm  of  one  man  has  a  case  and 
is  capable  of  acting  alone  in  a  won- 
derful way  but  ordinarily  they  act  to- 
gether as  do  the  legs,  the  eyes,  the 
lungs  and  the  ears. 

The  two  forces  almost  invariably 
need  reciprocal  support  as  much  as  a 
two  cylindered  engine. 

The  great  fault  with  periodical  ad- 
vertising, as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  is  ill- 
balanced.  It  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  a  large  share  of  the  appropriation 
went  into  mail  and  office  salesman- 
ship. 

As  conditions  rule  at  present,  nei- 
ther periodical  nor  direct-by-mail  ad- 
vertising are  working  at  common  effi- 
ciency, but  seventy  per  cent  at  least  is 
working  under  conditions  of  uncommon 
inefficiency — a  statement  that  can  be 
proved  to  the  hilt. 

Robert  Ruxton, 
The  University  Staff, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  False  Alarm 

THE  views  and  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Mailbag  are  indeed 
correct  in  every  respect,  and  I  would 
say  that  ignorance  is  mostly  responsi- 
ble for  the  attacks  of  the  previous  un- 
signed article. 

Is  there  any  form  of  advertising 
other  than  direct  mail  in  which  the 
small  but  forward-going  concern  can 
indulge,  still  remaining  within  its 
somewhat  meager  allowance?  If  they 
do  use  direct  by  mail,  they  must  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  results. 

I  will  say  this:  That  either  the  ad- 
vertising agencies  take  it  for  granted 
that  advertising  by  mail  is  a  real 
medium  of  high  quality  if  used  prop- 
erly, or  else  there  will  be  a  battle  of 
competition  in  which  the  odds  are 
against  the  agencies. 

I  am  hoping  they  will  stop  long 
enough  to  think  that  advertising,  after 
all,  is  selling,  and  that  they  should  use 
whatever  medium  is  best,  regardless  of 
their  personal  views  on  the  subject. 
Such  is  my  advertising  moral,  and  1 
am  sure  I  am  not  alone. 
Geo.  F.  Barthe,  Adrertising  Counsel. 
Syracuse,  N.   Y. 
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COLLEGE  HUMOR  contains  far 
more  than  college  humor 

COLLEGE  Humor  fills  a  niche  into  which  no 
other  magazine  fits.  It  is  unique  in  the  choice 
and  blending  of  its  editorial  contents  consisting  of: 

(j[  Light,  lively,  and  satisfying  fiction — typical  of 
Young  America — 

(j[  Articles  and  sketches  from  the  pens  of  our 
leading  humorists  and  satirists — 

Q  Jokes,  quips,  whimsies,  and  clever  conceits 
selected  from  the  best  humorous  publica- 
tions of  American  colleges — 

Q  And  its  pages  are  illustrated  by  the  products 
of  the  most  gifted  pens  of  professional  and 
amateur  artists. 

As  a  result  of  this  careful  selection  and  delight- 
ful blending  of  editorial  contents,  the  circulation 
of  College  Humor  is  climbing  steadily. 

Our  February  net  was  353,000 — of  which 
330,000  copies  were  sold  at  news-stands.  And  the 
rate  is  still  $2.00  a  line! 

The  story  of  College  Humor's  rapid  rise  is  of  intense    I 
^      interest  to  every  advertiser.    One  of  our  representatives    I© 
will  gladly  tell  it  to  you.    You  say  When?  and  Where?    I 

B.  F.  ProvaNDIE,  Advertising  Director 
1050  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET    «    CHICAGO 

SCOTT  H.  BOWEN,  Eastern  Manager  GORDON  SIMPSON,  Representative 

250  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  Chapman  Building,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 
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The  One 


Traceable  Source  of  ^^ Dealer  Demand'^ 
from  Advertising  is  Consumer  Demand 

You  tell  the  millions — They'll  tell  the  dealer 


ADVERTISING   may   have   a 
r\    thousand  and   one   theories — 
-^  -^  some  right,  some  wrong.     But 
beneath  them  all  there  is  ONE  indis- 
putable fact: 

Orders  from  jobbers  and  retailers 
are  based  on  across 'the -counter  calls 
of  consumers. 

Giving  Mrs.  O'Grady  and  the 
Colonel's  lady  what  they  ask  for  is  the 
retailer's  object  in  life.  Giving  the  re- 
tailer what  he  asks  for  is  the  jobber's 
business.  Creating  consumer  demand — 
the  basis  of  all  demand — is  the  business 
of  modern  advertising. 

Advertising  that  pays  is  consumer 
advertising.  It's  the  only  answer  yet 
discovered  to  the  dealer's  apathetic, 
"Get  the  demand  and  I'll  push  your 
goods."    The  volume  difference  be- 


tween an  article  holding  leadership  in 
sales  and  its  scores  of  aspiring  competi' 
tors  is  consumer  demand. 

That  is  why  Liberty,  offering  four 
unique  advantages  in  winning  maximum 
consumer  influence  in  the  weekly  field, 
has  become  an  advertising  sensation. 


«i 


'Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too'" 

85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are  in- 
fluenced  by  women  in  their  sale.  Few 
advertisers  today  can  afford  to  overlook 
"the  wife"  in  the  costly  weekly  field.  46% 
of  Liberty's  readers  are  women.  Every 
issue  appeals  alike  to  men  and  women 
because  of  Liberty's  unique  policy  of 
editing  to  both.  That  means  a  100% 
reading  in  the  home.   Because  Liberty 
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appeals  to  the  whole  family  its  reading 
is  multiplied. 


2 


"No  Buried  Ads" 

Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or  near 
the  heginning  of  a  iiction  or  editorial 
feature.  That's  due  to  a  unique  type  of 
make-up  which  no  other  publication 
employs.  Thinking  men  don't  ask  "Will 
my  ad  be  read?"  when  that  ad  is  booked 
for  Liberty. 


3 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation  is  in 
districts  which  return  74%  of  the  total 
taxable  incomes  of  the  country,  48%  of 
the  total  motor-car  registration,  and  in 
which  by  far  the  great  majority  of  ad- 
vertised products  are  sold. 


4 


99%  Newsdealer  Circulation 

Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over-the-counter 
and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.    Liberty  is 


not  sent  to  these  readers  wrapped  up 
— unlooked  for.  They  buy  it,  bring  it 
home,  read  it  of  their  own  will.  That 
means  a  circulation  that  is  responsive 
because  it  is  100%  interested  in  Liberty. 

For  those  reasons  results  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  advertising  are  being 
attained  for  scores  of  America's  leading 
advertisers. 

Results  that  achieve  a  reduction  in  in- 
quiry costs  of  40%  and  more.  That  are 
multiplying  dealer  sales.  That  are  acti- 
vating sales  organizations,  dormant  to 
costly  campaigns  in  less  forceful  publica' 
tions,  to  respond  to  a  man,  almost  over- 
night, to  advertising  in  this  amazing 
weekly. 

If  consumer  influence  is  your  problem, 
get  all  the  facts  about  Liberty.  Do  this 
in  your  interest  and  in  ours. 

Advertisers  will  recognize  the 
value  of  Liberty's  dual  appeal 

A  reading  of  the  contents  of  this  week's 
Liberty  shows  how  carefully  it  is  edited 
to  appeal  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men. 
This  policy,  unheard  of  in  the  weekly 
field  before  Liberty  came,  gains  for 
Liberty  the  multiplied  reading  so  impor- 
tant  to  the  advertiser. 


A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  Liberty  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation — 
back  cover  excepted — than  anv  other  publication  in  the  weeklv  field. 
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Your  Gammer  Qiiq>aiA) 
with  Trade  Publicity 

for  Sample  (hpies  address. 
KNIT  GOODS   PUBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  S"trcet                New  York  City 
MtHinniimHiimiiitiiimnniiiiitimnmumnminniimiiiriimiiniriunn aiimirunrinmin 
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ISPLAY  arlvertis- 
ing  forms  of  Ad- 
and  Selling 
close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  June 
2nd  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  May 
24th.  Classified  adver- 
tisements will  be  ac- 
cepted up  to  Saturday, 
Mav  29th. 


Studying  the  Structure  of 
Industrial  Buying 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  27  1 


— 28,842  units.  (These  plants  produce 
78.3  per  cent  of  all  manufactured  prod- 
ucts.) 

Manufacturing — Class    B    Prospects : 
Plants     employing     from     21     to     50 
workers. — 25,379     units     (these     plants 
produce   9.8   per   cent  of  all    manufac- 
tured products) . 

THE  115,000  units  represent  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  production 
and  income  of  all  industry.  It  is  thus 
clearly  evident  that  the  initial  step  of 
market  determination  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. Few  products  can  be  sold 
to  all  industries,  and  the  problem  there- 
fore becomes  one  of  selecting  and  not- 
ing the  most  economic  and  fertile  mar- 
kets. These  markets,  when  selected,  can 
then  be  attacked  one  by  one  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Experience  proves 
the  value  of  building  toward  a  satura- 
tion point  in  a  few  carefully  selected 
markets  of  high  absorption  value,  ra- 
ther than  of  adapting  a  policy  of  lim- 
ited penetration  into  a  large  number 
of  markets  where  sales  are  scattered 
and  sales  and  advertising  effort  cannot 
be  concentrated. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  this  prin- 
ciple operates  is  given  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  in  their  in- 
dustrial marketing  treatise.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  tells  the  story: 

"A  manufacturer  selling  through 
over  thirty  branch  offices  and  making 
a  product  used  in  nearly  every  industry 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  provide 
definite  quotas  for  sales  action.  He 
had  proceeded  on  the  policy  that  every 
"smoke  stack"  was  an  equally  good 
possibility  for  his  equipment.  His 
sales  force  was  demoralized  through 
lack  of  control.  When  this  manufac- 
turer made  an  actual  analysis  of  all  his 
prospects  in  industry  he  found  that  90 
per  cent  of  his  sales  possibilities  lay 
in  eight  particular  fields.  He  estab- 
lished these  fields  in  their  relative  or- 
der of  importance  and  set  beside  each 
a  quota  for  the  business  that  he  could 
reasonably  expect.  Then  he  planned 
his  advertising  to  back  up  his  sales 
force  with  a  concentrated  drive  in  these 
fields.  This  drive  established  his  pres- 
tige, enabled  him  to  dominate  these 
particular  fields  and  assured  an  "open 
door"  for  his  salesmen  with  all  of  his 
most  important  customers.  Further- 
more, the  manufacturer  then  broke 
down  the  quotas  for  each  territory.  As 
a  result,  he  gave  his  sales  organization 
a  sound  direct  policy  which  could  not 
be  sidestepped.  Every  salesman  was 
assigned  definite  business  and  held  ac- 
countable for  this." 

Border-line  business  is  dangerous  to 


pursue  and  in  the  determination  of 
profitable  markets  the  temptation  to 
go  astray  should  be  avoided. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
sketch  quickly  the  various  steps  that 
lead  to  a  successful  industrial  sales 
program,  let  us  assume  that  the  first 
step  of  market  determination  has  been 
passed  and  that  worth-while  markets 
have  been  selected  to  cultivate  through 
proper  sales  and  advertising  effort. 
Logically  the  next  thing  to  take  up 
will  be  a  study  of  the  buying  habits  of 
the  men  in  the  markets  to  be  reached; 
for  a  knowledge  of  markets  alone  will 
be  of  little  use  unless  we  know  what 
particular  men  control  the  buying,  how 
they  keep  informed  on  developments 
in  equipment  and  what  is  the  general 
type  of  appeal  to  which  they  are  most 
responsive. 

Any  analysis  of  buying  habits  must 
lead  logically  into  a  study  of  the  con- 
centration and  distribution  of  indus- 
trial buying  power. 

Subsequent  articles  will  develop  in 
more  detail  some  of  the  specific  require- 
ments for  a  successful  industrial  cam- 
paign. But  to  serve  the  present  purpose 
of  high  spotting  these  requirements  in 
a  broad  and  general  way,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  over  17,000,000  people 
are  employed  by  the  115,000  units 
which  compose  the  structure  of  in- 
dustry. 

THESE  figures,  however,  should  not 
mislead  the  manufacturer  who  is 
formulating  a  plan  to  expand  his 
sales.  With  the  great  majority  of  these 
17.000,000  people  he  is  not  concerned, 
for  they  represent  personal  rather  than 
industrial  buying  power.  Executives, 
superintendents,  engineers,  department 
heads  and  all  others  in  whom  the 
manufacturer  might  be  interested  rep- 
resent but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total, 
the  remainder  being  factory  hands, 
laborers  and  clerks.  Thus  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  we  find  that  80.8  per 
cent  of  the  people  employed  are  wage 
earners  without  industrial  buying  pow- 
er, 10.7  per  cent  are  clerks  and  only 
executive  aid  operating  staff.  In  the 
cotton  milling  industry  the  percentage 
of  individuals  who  hold  in  their  grasp 
the  key  to  industrial  buying  is  even 
smaller,  being  only  l.O  per  cent.  Wage 
earners  in  this  industry  constitute  a 
percentage  of  9G.6  while  clerical  staffs 
amount  to  1.7  per  cent. 

Carrying  out  this  investigation 
through  industry  in  general,  we  find  a 
duplication  of  the  same  story.  Its  mes- 
sage to  any  manufacturer  spiling  to  in- 
dustry is  significant,  for  it  shows  clear- 
ly that  the  cream  of  industrial  buying 
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The  p^^^age 

IHE  old  style  newspaper  page 


is  a  comparatively  large 
visual  field.  No  reader  ever  sees  the 
whole  page  at  once.  But  the  small 


News  page  //^^ 

this: 


i 

m 


offers  only  two- 
fifths  as  much  to  see— a  reduced  field 
which  can  be  wholly  seen  at  a  glance 
—a  page  minus  many  distractions,  but 
with  plus  visibility,  ^///5  reader  atten- 
tion, plus  advertising  effectiveness. 

This  pli/s-p2.gG  enjoys  a  million*  circulation, 
more  readers  than  any  other  daily  newspaper 
in  America!  Bought  on  the  same  old  agate  line 
basis,  it  cuts  advertising  costs!  Get  the  facts! 

THE 


\^IR1VS 


7^w  Ybr/cy  Ticture  JVeivspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago     2  5  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
♦MARCH  CIRCULATION  AVERAGES:  DAILY,  1,050,033;  SUNDAY,  1,291,343 
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The  Expositor 

Story 
In  a  Nut  Shell 


.ttril  5,  1926 
Stewart   School   Supply    Company. 
Stockton  California. 
Gentlemen : 

ll'c  haze  your  letter  of  the  3\st 


IVe  know  that  xve  secure  more  inQuiries 
from  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
Expositor  than  perhaps  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  church  periodicals  Put  together. 
It  is  a  non-sectarian  paper  and  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  outstanding  religious 
publication   in   this  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MANITOWOC     CHITRCH     Fl'RNIirRE     CO. 

.  GC/CO 


The   Architectural   Forum 
after  its  fifth  annual  build- 
ing survey  predicts 

$284,445,000 

will  be  spent 

for  new  church 
buildings  in  1926 
Anno   Domini 

Sell  the  Minister  and 

You  Sell  the 
Business  Churchman 

He  creates  new  markets 

He  studies  your   adver- 
tising 


He 


recomtnen 


ds 


Reach  20,000  active  ministers — 
intelligent,  reasonable  purchas- 
ing   agents    —    MONTHLY    in 

Expositor 

Tlie    Minister's    Trade  Journal  Since  1899 

JOS.  M.  RAMSEY,  Manager 

710    Caxton    Building 
CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


17   W.   42nd   St. 
NEW     YORK 


37  S.   Wabash  Ave, 
CHICAGO 


Send   for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


power  lies  in  a  thin  line  at  the  top  of 
the  bottle.  Small  in  numbers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  people 
employed,  it  is  this  narrow  strata  that 
spends  $35,500,000.00  annually  for 
equipment,  materials,  supplies  ."ind 
power  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
conducted  economically  and  with  the 
most  efficient  methods. 

ANALYZING  further  the  buying 
habits  of  industry  as  focused  in  the 
executive  and  operating  staffs  of  indus- 
trial concerns,  it  is  found  that  the  buy- 
ing power  for  industrial  equipment  lies 
with  the  men  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction activities  of  the  business  rather 
than  with  the  general  administrative 
executives.  Thus  it  is  found  that  su- 
perintendents and  works  managers  ex- 
ert the  greatest  buying  influence.  Gen- 
eral managers  are  next,  followed  in 
turn  by  the  chief  engineers  and  engi- 
neering departments.  Down  the  scale 
are  such  company  officers  as  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  treasurers  and  finally 
directors. 

That  this  is  true  is  easy  to  under- 
stand once  the  buying  habits  of  indus- 
try are  weighed  and  appreciated.  The 
"operating  staff"  of  any  industrial 
company  is  clearly  made  up  of  men 
with  direct  production  responsibilities 
who  are  accountable  for  results  that 
can  be  secured  only  through  the  proper 
application  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Our  plan,  therefore,  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  buyers  should  be 
sought  by  responsibilities  rather  than 
by  titles  and  that  the  men  who  must 
be  sold  are  those  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion, engineering   and  maintenance. 

Having  made  a  study  of  the  buying 
habits  and  determined  the  type  of  men 
to  reach,  the  next  step  in  any  well  bal- 
anced program  of  sales  promotion  will 
be  to  chart  out  ways  and  means  for 
reaching  them. 

There  are  four  channels  of  approach 
available  and  these  may  and  should  be 
used  in  proportion  to  their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  fields  to  be  approached. 
They  are — 

1.  Salesmen  and  agents 

2.  Inspection    trips,   conventions    and 

exhibits 

3.  Manufacturers'  literature 

4.  Industrial  publications 

It  will  probably  be  interesting  in  an- 
other issue  to  discuss  these  channels 
in  more  detail  and  uncover  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  each.  At  this  time, 
however,  it  will  be '  sufficient  to  touch 
upon  them  merely  as  subjects  which 
every  balanced  plan  should  carefully 
study  and  compare. 

Here  again  is  an  important  step  in 
our  plan  which  is  worthy  of  individual 
treatment  but  which  may  be  covered 
briefly  to   suit  our  present   purpose. 

In  discussing  this  fourth  step,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  the  de- 
cision of  which  will  govern  not  only 
the  keynote  of  the  advertising  copy 
but  the  type  of  approach  rendered  by 
salesmen  and  the  kind  of  material 
which  should  W  put  into  manufactur- 
ers' literature. 


Let  us  fully  recognize  the  fact  that 
industry  uses  equipment  only  as  "the 
means  to  an  end."  Thus  the  industrial 
buyer,  who  is  held  responsible  for  re- 
sults, wants  performance  facts  so  that 
he  can  predict  accurately  what  to  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  production,  service 
and  economy.  In  short,  he  demands  to 
know  what  the  product  will  do  rather 
than  how  it  is  made.  He  values  above 
all  else  descriptions  of  installations, 
working  data,  cost  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  new  features  from  the  stand- 
point of  of  service  rendered.  Design 
and  construction  details  are  secondary. 

Lifting  this  out  of  the  realm  of 
purely  advertising  copy  and  applying  it 
to  manufacturer's  sales  force,  we  find 
that  industry  is  receptive  to  the  calls 
of  salesmen  in  proportion  to  the  prac- 
tical information  on  developments  in 
equipment  and  performance  which 
salesmen  are  trained  to  yield. 

The  same  holds  true  for  manufac- 
turer's literature,  and  the  kind  which 
furnishes  information  on  the  applica- 
tion and  performance  of  the  equip- 
ment is  more  valued  than  the  type 
which  generalizes  or  is  merely  a  plea 
for  an  inquiry. 

Looking  back  over  the  four  steps 
which  have  been  discussed,  we  find  that 
they  mesh  accurately  into  each  other 
like  a  train  of  carefully  ground  gears. 

FIRST,  the  determination  of  the 
worth-while  markets  by  careful 
market  analysis.  Second,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proper  buyers  in  the  mar- 
kets. Third,  the  appointment  of 
advertising  behind  the  sales  force  as  a 
direct  channel  of  approach  to  buyers. 
Fourth,  the  development  of  appeals 
that  will  tie  the  product  directly  to  the 
production  problem  of  each  of  the  fields. 

To  incorporate  the  four  cardinal 
principles  of  industrial  marketing  into 
a  definite  and  balanced  plan  capable  of 
execution  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
careful  self-analysis  on  the  part  of  any 
manufacturer  who  desires  to  do  the  job 
correctly.  The  best  housewife  in  the 
world  cannot  prepare  a  cake  from  the 
finest  recipe  unless  she  checks  up  the 
contents  of  the  pantry  and  finds  out 
whether  the  necessary  ingredients  are 
available.  If  short  of  butter,  there  is 
just  one  thing  to  do;  replenish  the 
larder. 

In  the  same  way  a  manufacturer 
should  take  an  inventory  of  the  facili- 
ties he  has  on  hand  so  as  to  fit  them 
into  their  proper  places  in  the  plan. 
Thus  for  the  first  step  it  will  be  well 
to  take  a  "company  preview."  This  in- 
ventory can  set  up  the  following  fac- 
tors as  guides  in  taking  stock:  General 
history.  Financial  position.  Plant 
facilities.     Service  facilities. 

Following  this,  it  would  seem  logical 
to  make  a  product  study.  First  the 
products  might  be  classified  so  as  to 
fall  into  any  of  the  following  groups: 
Operating  equipment,  Machine  parts, 
Raw  materials,  Supplies  and  tools, 
Service.  Then  the  principal  factors  can 
ben  distinguished  under  the  following 
headings:    Classification.    Performance, 
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ROGER  BACON  might 
have  conquered  the  air  back 
in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  the  blind  forces  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  were 
against  him.  Because  they 
had  never  seen  a  man  fly  the 
people  ot  his  day  forbade 
the  wise  old  friar  from  even 
attempting  anything  so 
ridiculous. 

In  our  day  and  time  we 
boast  of  our  far-sightedness. 
We  know  that  almost  every 
round  of  the  sun  sees  things 
done  that  were  never  done 
before — discovers  things 
never  before  imagined. 

Comfort  Magazine  cir- 
culation is  covering  a  new, 
rich,  and  but  slightly  devel- 
oped rural  market  where 
your  sales  are  bound  to  grow. 
Many  manufacturers  have 
been  too  busy  with  their  big 
city  markets  to  note  the 
recent  rapid  changes  taking 


place  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns  —  changes 
that  have  completely  altered 
the  whole  character  of  rural 
lite.  Paved  highways  and 
low  priced  motor  cars  have 
brought  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  the  counter  in  the 
small  town  of  10,000  popu- 
lation or  less  where  the 
farmer  daily  buys  over  50% 
of  the  goods  sold. 

Comfort,  an  old  friend 
ot  38  years'  standing  to  its 
six  million  readers,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  carry  your 
message  to  them  about  your 
goods  and  to  help  you  with 
your   distribution  problems. 


THE    KEY   TO    HAPPINESS   AND    SUCCESS 
IN    OVER.    A     MILLION     FARM     HOMES 

AUGUSTA,    MAINE 

250  Park  Avenue  •  New  York  City 
1635    Marquette   Bldg    •    Chicago 

LAST    FORMS   CLOSE    ^.8th    OF    SECOND 
MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE    OP    ISSUE 
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Mm    I'K   W2f, 


(haifonte-Haddon  Hah 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Spnng  and  Summer 

OutdooTi: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 
AVIATION 


Due  to  their  wonderful  location,  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  guests,  all  the  most 
modern  material  comforts,  and  their  sincere 
atmosphere  of  friendly  hospitality  —  these 
two  delightfial  hotels  have  long  enjoyed  a 
most  unusual  patronage,  nationwide  in  extent. 

American  plan  only.       Al'ways  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  Beach  and  Boardwalk.      In   very 
center  ofthtngi 

" Dual-Tno"  Radio    Concerti,     Tueiday 
evenings.      Tune  in  IVPQ  at  g 


HERE  IT  IS  -  MAIL  NOW 


ADVERTI.SIN<;  AND  SELLIN<; 

9  EAST  38lJi  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Enter  My  Subscription  to  Advertising  &  Selling  for 
D  One  Year  (26  lesues)   at  $3.00 
D  Two  Years  (52  Issues)   at  $5.00 

Name    Position    

Company     

Address    


Canadian,  $3.50 
Foreign,     $4.00 


Cily 


.State 


Technical  advantages.  Price  situation, 
Recognition,  Special  advantages. 

When  outlining  the  sales  plan,  the 
principal  features  to  be  considered  will 
be  found  somewhat  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral plan  of  sales  organization,  Sales 
policy.  Method  of  distribution.  Type  of 
salesmen.  Method  of  compensating 
salesmen.  Discount  to  distributor  or 
dealer.  Methods  of  sales  promotion. 
Selling  costs. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  methods  of 
distribution  to  industry,  the  following 
possibilities  will  naturally  be  studied: 
Will  the  selling  be  done  direct?  Will 
manufacturer's  agents  or  machinery 
dealers  handle  the  product?  Will  it 
be  distributed  through  jobbers  as 
brokers?  Will  the  outlet  be  through 
mill  supply  houses? 

As  to  types  of  salesmen,  these  ques- 
tions should  be  answered.  Will  they 
be  sales  specialists  or  unspecialized 
salesmen?  Will  they  be  merely  order 
takers? 

Finally,  the  principal  market  re- 
quirements may  be  set  down  as  fol- 
lows: Required  of  the  manufacturer — 
performance,  service,  price,  guarantees; 
required  of  the  manufacturer's  sales- 
men— knowledge,  records,  suggestions; 
required  of  the  advertising — perform- 
ance data — design  and  construction  de- 
tails, service  information. 

After  all.  the  plan's  the  thing,  and  it 
is  entirely  practical  to  build  an  indus- 
trial marking  plan  around  certain 
scientific  principles  which  lift  the  pro- 
posed program  out  of  the  element  of 
doubt  and  guesswork  and  ■  direct  its 
operation  along  sound  lines  of  good 
judgment.  With  the  foregoing  as  an 
introduction,  it  will  be  possible,  and 
doubtless  interesting,  to  e.xpand  cer- 
tain phases  later  and  discuss  them 
from  a  closer  viewpoint  than  has  here 
been  possible. 


Answering  Half-Trnths 

[continued  from  page  40] 

Bad  company  is  bad  company,  wherever 
it  may  be  found. 

Five — "Finally,  most  mailing  lists,  in 
practice,  are  terribly  inefficient  and 
wasteful  because  they  are  two  inclu- 
sive." Truly  an  awful  indictment.  Of 
course,  it  might  have  some  effect  upon 
those  who  know  nothing  about  adver- 
tising of  any  sort.  Wonder  if  it  would 
be  inefficient  and  wasteful  to  advertise 
women's  hats  or  similar  articles  in  a 
hardware  journal? 

Why  did  not  your  unknown  corre- 
spondent in  all  honesty  state  that  his 
criticism  should  apply  to  individuals 
and  to  their  ignorance  rather  than  to 
Direct  Mail  in  itself  ?  Ignorance  is 
always  in  the  majority.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  not  all  users  of  Direct  Mail 
are  ignorant.  To  lay  the  mistakes  and 
ignorance  of  individuals  at  the  feet  of 
Direct  Mail  smacks  of  an  attempt  to 
becloud  the  issue  and  to  stir  up  un- 
necessary trouble  rather  than  to  clear 
the  atmosphere. 
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Graduated,  M.  A. 

Said  Lord  Morley,  "There  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  mettle  in  a  blind 
horse".  This  truth  prevails  in  the  advertis- 
ing business.  It  is  no  place  for  over-much 
confidence  in  the  energy  of  the  under- 
strapper if  the  advertiser  is  to  be  gratified 
by  profits  other  than  the  sight  of  his  name 
in  print.  On  this  basis,  our  creative  de- 
partment is  peopled  by  only  Graduate 
Makers  of  Advertising  —  hailing  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass — geographically 
and   in  experience. 

The  Geyer  Company 
Advertising 

Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 


W.£C 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers'  ends 

THIS  is  the  intUspensable  advertising  and 
st-llinff  reference  and  home-study  set.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  using  it  to  push 
thomselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of  experts  in  all 
hrancbes  of  marketing  have  it  handy  for  ref- 
iTence.  Agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
these  books  in  their  libraries.  Colleges  and 
universities  use  the  books  as  texts.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  set 
i-an   bring  you. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four    Volumes.    3323    PaRes,    5M:    x    8, 

Flexible     Binding,      1090      Illustrations. 

$1.50    in    ten    days   and    $2.00    monthly 

for    eight    months. 

The  big.  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with  all- 
iiruund  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  business 
— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  planning, 
managing,  etc.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
iids  tliat  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  surcessful  selling  organizations. 
You   get    them — hundreds   of   them — in 

The  best  experience 
of  leading  organizations 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing  five 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most 
instructive  style,  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  line  drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps, 
tables.  Complete  campaigns  of  many  kinds 
outliuetl.  Thousands  of  sales  ideas  and  plans, 
time-saving  methods  and  stimulating  sugges- 
tion for  daily  use  in  solving  marketing  prob- 
lems of  all  kinds — manufacturer  to  small  re- 
taller.  Examples  taken  from  scores  of  such 
prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Kup[K-*nheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co., 
National  Cash  Register  (\>..  American  Kadiator 
Co.,  Conklin  Pen  ilanufacturing  Co,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor,   United   Cigar   Stores,   J.   O.   Penney   &  Co. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No  Money  Down 

Small    Monthly   Payments 

Examine   the   Library 

for    10    Days 

FREE 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COl  PON 

McGraw-Hill    Book    Company.    Inc. 
370   Seventh    Avenue.    New    York. 

You  may  send  mo  the  UMAj  LIBRARY  OP 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  for  ton  days 
free  examination. 

If  tho  books  arc  satisfactory,  I  will  son<I 
$1.50  in  ten  days  and  J2  a  month  until  your 
Hpoclal  price  of  J  17.50  has  been  paid.  If  nut 
wimted,  I  will  write  you  for  shipping  Instruc- 
tions. 

Same     

AddreaM       

PoBition        

Companv  \  I'  "    1  '*   .Ml 


Going  to  Philadelphia 


June  19—24 


The  reception  plans  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  are  virtually  crystallized. 
The  overseas  delegates  who  will  come 
by  way  of  New  York  will  be  met  at 
Quarantine  by  a  delegation  and  es- 
corted to  their  hotels.  The  delegation 
will  then  come  by  train  or  by  motorbus 
under  escort  to  Philadelphia. 

They  will  be  met  at  Trenton  by  a 
division  of  Pennsylvania  State  constab- 
ulary and  at  the  State  line  by  a  corps 
of  Philadelphia  motorcycle  police.  The 
caravan  will  then  proceed  to  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  where  it  will  be  received 
by  Mayor  Kendrick,  Howard  C.  Story, 
president,  Poor  Richard  Club;  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Patten,  president,  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women ;  Rowe 
Stewart,  general  chairman ;  Norbert  A. 
Considine,  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee;  Associates  of  Poor  Richard, 
and  other  men  and  women  who  stand 
high  in  the  city's  civic  and  business  af- 
fairs. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
railroad  passenger  associations  em- 
bracing every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  which  club 
members  attending  the  convention  will 
be  enabled  to  obtain  a  special  rate  of 
one-and-one-half  fares  for  the  round 
trip  to  Philadelphia.  Such  tickets  will 
be  placed  on  sale  for  a  period  begin- 
ning June  9  for  the  farthest  points  and 
slightly  later  for  those  located  nearer 
the   scene   of  activities. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  special  rate  it 
will  be  necessary  for  each  member  to 
have  an  identification  slip.  Those  may 
be  obtained  from  Earle  Pearson,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs.  Only  one  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  member  and  dependent  mem- 
bers of  his  or  her  family. 

Summer  excursion  fares  on  a  lower 
basis  than  round  trip  identification 
certificate  plan  fares  will  also  be  in 
effect  from  the  far  western  territory, 
including     Arizona,    California,    Idaho, 


Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Such  tickets  will  be  on 
sale  daily  from  May  22  to  September 
15,  with  return  limit  of  October  31. 

*  *     *     * 

Rowe  Stewart,  general  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee,  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  the  poor  Rich- 
ard Club  under  the  leadership  of  John 
H.  Sinberg  to  invite  the  most  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  men  of 
Philadelphia  to  extend  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  to  the  visiting  delegates. 
Mayor  Kendrick  and  former  Mayors 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Thomas  B.  Smith 
and  J.  Hampton  Moore  have  been  added 
to  the  long  list  of  notables  who  have 
already  accepted. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  announced  that  spe- 
cial medals  will  be  struck  off  to  be 
presented  to  the  associates,  designating 
them  as  official  escorts  and  entertain- 
ers, and  cards  will  be  issued  to  admit 
them  to  all  the  convention  sessions. 

*  *     *     * 

Henry  Lewis  Appleton  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  group  of  poor 
Richard  Club  members  who  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of  the 
elaborate  advertising  pageant  which 
will  be  staged  as  a  special  convention 
feature  on  June  21.  All  advertising 
clubs  have  been  invited  to  participate, 
either  by  making  up  floats  to  represent 
their  cities,  or  by  sending  uniformed 
marching  groups  of  their  members. 

The  pageant  will  form  in  ten  divi- 
sions, which  will  include  demonstrations 
by  individual  clubs,  civic  activities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  advertising,  displays  by  fa- 
mous national  advertisers,  women's  ad- 
vertising clubs,  Philadelphia  concerns 
of  150  or  more  years'  standing,  and  sev- 
eral other  divisions  which  are  yet  to  be 

announced. 

*  *     *     * 

More  than  six  hundred  women  dele- 
gates are  expected  at  the  convention, 
and    elaborate    preparations    for    their 
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*Thc  new  Sunburst  Cover 
SuR.ffestinn  Service  —  and 
Constructive  Cover  Design- 
ing, the  text  book  of  mod- 
ern poster  design  is  helping 
Inuidreds  of  advertisers, 
artists,  printers  and  en.>;rav- 
ers  witli  tlicir  everyday 
cover   problems. 


A  N  attractive  series  of  Hampden  booklets  is 
-^^  being  prepared  dealing  with  actual  examples 
of  Covers  designed  by  this  popular  Sunburst 
Suggestion  Service  and  used  by  well  known  ad- 
vertisers. You  should  know  more  about  this  book 
and  this  Service. 


HAMPDEN  GLAZED  PAPER  AND  CARD  CO. 

HOLYOKK.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Dtslribulors  for   Great 

Fkkd'k  Johnson, 
lib  Upper  Thames 
London.  E,  C,  4 

Britain 

Ltd. 
St. 

-k   City 

IlAMiDKN-   Glazed  Paper  &  Carp  Co.,   Holyoke,  Mass. 

I'lc'iSf  put  mc  on  the  list  to  receive  the  series  of 
booklets  about   Stiiilnirst   Covers. 

Sales  Offices 

Ni:\v  YouK,  N.  Y. 

C'iiirA(;o,  Ii.L. 

Export  Office 

W.  H.  Miles 
59   Pearl   St     Xew   Yo 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 

C  t(  V    ^tate,  ,                       ...    , 

ToKONTo,  Can. 

AS 
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entertainment  are  being  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Florence  Dart,  general  chairman  of  the 
convention  program  committee.  In- 
cluded among  the  features  are:  A  for- 
mal reception  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  on 
Sunday  evening,  June  20,  a  luncheon  at 
the  Penn  Athletic  Club  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  a  grand  ball  at  the  Belle- 
\aie-Stratford  Hotel  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. On  Monday  evening,  in  the 
pageant  which  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
convention,  an  imposing  float  will  be 
featured,  depicting  the  advent  of  women 
into  the  advertising  field. 

Many  of  the  pulpits  Sunday  morning 
and  Sunday  evening  will  be  occupied  by 
ministers  and  laymen  who  will  speak 
on  the  value  of  church  advertising  and 
on  the  influence  of  advertising  in  the 
enlightenment  and  progress  of  the 
world. 

The  keynote  of  Sunday's  inspira- 
tional meetings  will  be  sounded  by  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn,  known 
to  every  radio  fan  in  North  America 
for  the  virility  and  worth-whileness  of 
his  messages.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  city's  new  auditorium,  on 
the  grounds  within  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial  Exposition.  There  will  be  choral 
singing  by  societies  from  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  music  by  famous 
orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  by  the  audience,  led  by 
one  of  the  most  capable  song  leaders 
of  America.  Dr.  Cadman's  address  will 
be   on   the  subject   of   advertising   and 

imagination. 

*  *     *     * 

Thursday  night  will  be  the  great 
outdoor  musical  festival.  This  will  de- 
pict in  song  and  music  the  epic  of 
America  and  will  show  the  development 
of  America  from  Columbus  to  Coolidge. 
Five  thousand  trained  voices  and 
massed  bands  of  hundreds  of  pieces 
led  by  John  Philip  Sousa  will  fill  the 
great  $3,000,000  stadium  with  song 
and  music.  A  great  stage,  100  feet 
deep  and' 200  feet  wide,  will  be  erected 
in  the  open  end  of  the  horseshoe,  and 
immense  amplifiers  will  make  audible 
to  the  entire  audience  every  word 
spoken  and  every  note  sounded.  This 
musical  festival  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Philip  C.  Staples,  assisted 
by  Harry  T.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Tily. 

^  lie         *         :J: 

H.  Ennis  Jones,  in  charge  of  the 
Camden,  N.  J.,  end  of  the  entertain- 
ment, states  that  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  is  preparing  an  elab- 
orate program  and  entertainment  for 
the  delegates  to  be  followed  by  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  city  of  Camden  in  the 
city's  new  auditorium.  All  of  these 
entertainment  features  are  "spotted" 
after  the  business  sessions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  women's  tours,  which 
are  confined  to  women  in  the  party  who 
are  not  delegates. 

*  +     *     * 

Clifford  Elvins,  Imperial  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  general   chairman   of  the  con- 
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A  statement  regarding 
the  editorial  policy  of 
The  American  Mercury 

(Reprinted  from  January,    1926,  issue) 


The  American  Mercury  is  open  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  on  which 
educated  and  civilized  people  differ; 
in  such  areas  it  permits  and  wel- 
comes the  utmost  freedom  of 
opinion. 

But  there  are  also  regions  in  which 
intelligible  discussion  is  quite  im- 
possible. The  American  Mercury 
cannot  affront  its  readers  by  dealing 
with  such  topics  gravely.  It  will  go 
on  poking  fun  at  them  hereafter  as 
in  the  past. 


The  fastest  growing 
quality  circulation 


730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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THE   RECORDER 

Penetrates 

The  Best 

Stores 

^  There  are  15,000  High-Rated 
Shoe  Merchants  in  the  United 
States. 

^  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
is  read  by  78.3%  of  them,  each 
week. 

^  In  quality  its  circulation  is 
the  highest. 

^  In  quantity  its  circulation  is 
also  the  highest. 

BOOTandSKOE 

RECORDER. 

The  Point  of  Penetration  to  the 
Shoe  Market 

207  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St,  Louh 


A.  B.  P. 


A.  B.  C. 


New  York 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 


^    HQUi 


/newesl  and  now^ 
jtheLeadineHotelinV 

Columbus.Ohio 

H  opposite  Ihe  StaleCspiU  jj 

L65!iRooM3-655BiTHS/ 

RATES  FR0M>?lo<7/' 

■  ^PE^N^■ 

The  fucililie/  for  duicej- 
luncheftn.dinner  andard 
p4rtiej:liirgc  or-nnaJlAfC 
^0  unuvuiJly  gT«d  (hit 
Sorority  uidn-kternity 
tunrtionyarttl»mf«yyd 


SreciRLHnruRis 

CubMeat]  InMaln  Dining 
Room  indOrUl Room, 
eiut  Plate  Lunchna. 
COUNTEtt  snivict 
AT  POPUUR  PRICES 

tuncheonCluhiwrved 
In  (irlvtte  dinineRwiu 
4t   73*ptr  B«r»oa. 


Under  the  Direction  of 

GUSTAVE  W  UKAC  HPruldtnt  andAirhlle*! 
FREDERICK  W  BERGMAN. UJru?,nnJ  ClITCtor 
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r-HOTEL^ 

Iempire 


New  York's"  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
^accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broodwaij  «t  63-3>ree)-. 

.V^TH  PRIVATE  7. 

v.oo^        S250       °'^^r. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
S35O 

fc,   ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     . 


vention  committee  of  the  Insurance 
Advertising  Conference,  and  is  working 
with  his  committeemen  on  plans  for  an 
extensive  session  in  conjunction  with 
the  Advertising  Convention.  H.  H. 
Charles,  former  president  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  New  York,  is  in 
charge  of  the  program  committee. 
More  than  two  hundred  delegates  are 
expected,  and  they  will  make  their 
headquarters    at    the    Hotel    Benjamin 

Franklin. 

*     *     *     * 

The  Associated  Retail  Advertisers,  a 
department  of  the  National  Advertis- 
ing Commission,  has  made  elaborate 
plans  for  its  departmental  sessions,  to 
be  held  June  22  and  23.  Sheldon  R. 
Coons,  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  is 
president  of  the  organization,  and 
Thomas  P.  Comeford,  of  A.  I.  Namm  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  The  following  speak- 
ers have  been  announced:  Vernon  W. 
Van  Fleet,  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  Edward  L.  Greene, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau;  Paul  M.  Mazur, 
of  Lehman  Brothers,  New  York  invest- 
ment bankers;  Adam  L.  Gimbel,  exec- 
utive head  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York;  Irving  R.  Parsons,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Telegram; 
L.  E.  McGivena,  research  director  of 
the  Daily  News,  New  York;  and  Louis 
Pedlar,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

Five  dollars  will  admit  anyone  to  all 
departmental  sessions  as  well  as  enroll 
him  in  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Checks  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Esther  Lyman,  Secretary,  care  of 
D.     M.     Read     Company,     Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

*  *     *     * 

The  Screen  Advertisers  Association 
has  prepared  a  one-reel  "On  to  Phila- 
delphia" film  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  as  a  contribution  to 
the  convention  movement.  The  picture 
runs  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  con- 
tains many  entertaining  and  instructive 
scenes  which  are  calculated  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  of  club  members,  as  well  as 
depicting  the  preparations  being  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 

The  film  is  open  for  bookings  be- 
tween now  and  June  19.  It  will  be 
lent  free  except  for  transportation 
charges  to  any  advertising  club  which 
desires  its  use.  Requests  for  such 
bookings  should  be  addressed  to  Doug- 
las D.  Rothacker,  1339  Diversey  Park- 
way, Chicago. 

*  *     *     * 

A.  C.  Delaplaine,  hotel  chairman  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  Convention 
Committee,  strongly  urges  the  coopera- 
tion of  "On-To-Philadelphia"  commit- 
tees of  all  advertising  clubs  that  have 
appointed  such  organizations.  He 
points  out  the  congestion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia hotels  which  will  occur  at  con- 
vention time  and  describes  the  service 
offered  by  his  committee  in  obtaining 
the  best  accommodations  possible  if 
given  sufficient  notice.  A  list  of  hotels 
has  been  sent  to  all  advertising  clubs. 
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Sixteen  Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


Read  by  Everybody — Everywhere 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


England  in  Early  Fifties 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   36J 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  rightto 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw- 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 

May  We  Submit  Specimens 
for    Inspection    Purposes^ 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthinnton  Street 
SPRINGHELn.  MASS. 


trary,  they  multiplied.  In  18.30  they 
paid  the  government  in  advertising 
taxes  £170,649.  This  same  year  the 
tax  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  By  1839 
the  volume  of  individual  advertise- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  grown  to  709,088. 

The  tax  did  another  thing.  It  forced 
advertisers  to  seek  other  vehicles  for 
their  advertising.  One  of  the  most 
popular  was  a  quite  substantial  ve- 
hicle indeed — the  so-called  advertising 
van.  So  thick  did  these  vans  grow  on 
the  London  streets  that  the  traffic  jam 
was  worse  than  a  Broadway  after- 
theater  tangle.  So  in  185.3  the  vans 
were  prohibited  entirely  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful newspaper  advertising  tax  was 
repealed. 

Evidently  all  England  had  been 
awaiting  this  tax  repeal,  waiting  for  a 
new  rush  into  this  easy  way  of  getting 
business. 

One  anonymous  writer  grew  so  fear- 
ful of  what  might  happen  that  he 
came  out  with  a  very  timely  handbook 
on  advertising.  His  preface  was  as 
follows: 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  desirous  of 
imparting  to  other  advertisers  the  result 
cif  his  own  long  and  dearly  bought  experi- 
t-nce  in  the  matter  of  advertising,  being 
desirous  of  saving  to  them  the  waste  of 
money  which  he  has  incurred,  for  want  of 
some   advisor  such    as  this. 

This  advisor  proved  a  friend  in  time. 
His  book  ran  to  five  editions.  His  ad- 
vice is  a  most  illuminating  commentary 
upon  the  business  as  practised  in  the 
early  1850's. 

He  first  lists  the  things  which  an  ad- 
vertfser  "requires  to  know."  They  are 
just  four: 

1.    What  journals   there   are. 

L'.   When  and  where  they  are  published. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  circula- 
tions. 

4.  What  is  the  character  of  their  circula- 
tions :   i.e.,  by  what  classes  are  they  read. 

All  that  worried  the  advertiser  in 
those  unsophisticated  days  was  the 
media. 

Our  conscientious  advisor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  list  the  "tricks  of  advertising 
agents."     These  were,  chiefly,  two: 

1.  The  agent  rents  one  or  more  pages 
of  an  inferior  new-spaper  and  prevails  upon 
an  ignorant  advertiser  to  permit  him  to 
manage  his  advertising.  The  agent  puts 
these  advertisements  in  his  worthless 
papers,   charging  a   great  price. 

2.  The  agent  receives  from  the  adver- 
tiser the  cost  of  the  advertisement,  ob- 
tains credit  for  them  at  the  newspaper 
ofllces,  spends  the  money,  and  then  mal<es 
oft  or  takes  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act. 

Small  wonder  that  advertising  agents 
were  persons  of  such  low  repute.  Nov- 
ice advertisers  were  like  the  traditional 
country  ministers  in  the  hands  of  con- 
fidence men. 

Happily  not  all  English  agents  were 
of  that  ilk.  The  advisor  followed  his 
expose  with  a  list  of  thirteen  "respect- 


able, responsible  and  established  adver- 
tising agents." 

This  old  timer  advocated  many  things 
which  are  still  being  hammered  at  to- 
day. He  laid  down  the  rule  that  char- 
acter of  circulation  is  more  important 
than  quantity;  that  the  charge  for  an 
advertisement  is  secondary;  that  one 
must  consider  the  class  of  persons  to 
be  addressed.  And  he  closes  with  this 
keen  bit  of  insight  into  advertising's 
real  usefulness: 

By  judicious  and  extensive  advertising  of 
anything,  that  is  of  a  nature  likely  to  be 
largely  used,  a  large  fortune  may  be  cer- 
tainly acquired ;  but.  remember,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt   it  on  a  small   scale. 

That  sounds  strangely  like  the  fa- 
miliar modern  platform  of  "large  scale 
selling." 

In  an  appendix  the  advisor  remem- 
bers that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  copy. 
He  gives  two  rules  for  writing  adver- 
tisements: 

1.  Begin    with   an    attractive    heading. 

2.  Be  brief  as  possible,  consistent  with 
clearness. 

Those  also  sound  strangely  like  our 
best  modern  precepts.  Isn't  there  any- 
thing for  which  this  age  can  take 
credit? 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the 
old  timer  shattered  the  illusion  by  giv- 
ing examples  of  what  he  meant.  This 
is  what  he  sets  up  as  a  perfect  example 
of  attractive  heading,  brevity  and 
clearness: 

John  James, 
Draper,  33  High  Street 

"In  London,"  the  advisor  concedes, 
"some  more  particulars  will  be  requi- 
site.    As  thus:" 

John  James, 

Draper,  32  High  Holborn 

Shawls  for  the  season,  Muslins,  Cheap 

Parasols — Great  bargains 

So  after  all  "attractive  heading  and 
brevity"  are  terms  which  mean  all 
things  to  all  men.  The  technique  is  as 
important  as  the  rule. 

■The  advisor  also  had  definite  ideas 
on  typographical  arrangements.  "An 
advertisement  that  is  packed  close  is 
less  likely  to  be  seen  than  one  that  is 
open,  thus: 

John  James,  Draper, 

32   High   Holborn,  offers  the  following 
at  reduced  prices: 


Shawls 

Muslin 

Furs 

Opera  Cloaks 

Woolens 


Ribbons 
Silks 
Bonnets 
Cotton  Goods 


Here  he  comes  close  indeed  to  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  late  Benja- 
min Sherbow  and  his  ever  increasing 
disciples. 
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Contest  Winner 

The  attractive  Wick  Hatband 
Catalog,  winner  of  the  March 
Cantine  Contest,  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  George  Mu/roy  of  the 
Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  New  York, 
and  printed  by  The  Diamond 
Press,  also  of  New  York.  Enter 
your  next  printing  job  on  a 
Cantine  paper  in  our  quarterly 
contest  closing  July  first. 


EFFECTIVE 


O  THROUGH  THE   MAIL  you  yourself  receive. 

Study   the   pamphlets,    booklets   even    the   letter- 

llMte'~0§\^     heads    themselves.     Note   the   great  difference   in 

,J."  ^.     their    impressiveness — which    largely    determines 

~""'  "'m*    their  effectiveness. 

In  a  dozen  different  ways,  the  quality  of  the  paper  used 
influences  the  impressiveness  of  every  printing  job.  Re- 
member, cost  is  based  on  the  results  obtained — and  in  no 
other  way.  This  is  why  shrewd  advertising  executives  and 
printers  specify  Cantine  coated  papers  for  sales  literature 
designed  to  produce  business. 

Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  distributor  and  book  of 
sample  Cantine  papers.  Address:  The  Martin  Cantine 
Company,  Department  coo,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Since  iS 
manufacturers  of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively. 


Cantln^^ 


Can FOLD 


AND   PnifTIHC  Quu/n' 


ASHOKAN 

NO  I  ENAMEL  BOOK 


Esopus 


HO    3  CHAMCLflOON 


Velvetone 

SEMIDUU-£.ur  loPnni 


UthoCIS 

COATED  ONE  SIDE 
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Dentists  are  people 

"Not  interested  in  dentists  — 
don't  make  dental  supplies!" 
But  — dentists  are  people. 
They're  rather  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, too. 

They're  influential.  About  ten 
million  citizens  respect  the 
judgment  of  the  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dentists  reached 
monthly  by 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:    W.    B.    Conant,    Peoples   Gas    Bldg  . 
Harrison   8448 

NEW  YORK:  Stuart  M.  Stanley,  53  Park  Place, 
Barclay    8547 

ST.   LOUIS:   A.   D.   McKinney,   Syndicate   Trust 
Bldf..   Olive    43 

SAN    FRANCISCO:    Roger    A.    Johnstone,     155 
Montgomery   St.,    Kearny    8086 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service : 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep  it  up  to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  Thf!  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign    news,    etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegrapK. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.    Bowling  Green   7966 


In  Sharper  Focus 


S.  Roland  Hall 

HUMILIATING  as  the  confession 
is,  I  admit  that  my  entry  into 
advertising  was  not  through  the  sell- 
ing of  shoes  to  retailers  nor  through 
demonstrating  vacuum  -  cleaners  to 
housewives.  My  only  real  selling  ex- 
perience was  soliciting  advertising  for 
a  newspaper,  and  I  didn't  like  that  a 
darned  bit.  So,  according  to  present- 
day  precedents,  I  simply  "don't  belong" 
in  advertising  work.  I  flopped  into  ad- 
vertising work  by  reason  of  being  a 
$30-a-week     stenographer     thirty-some 


years  ago  in  New  ^Ork.  I'lic  j^oihI  stciiog, 
(and  I  was  one  and  am  yet,  though  I 
now  take  dictation  from  no  one  but  Mrs. 
H.,  three  young  Halls  and  a  number  of 
hard-headed  clients)  simply  has  to  ab- 
sorb a  lot  of  the  business  knowledge 
that  goes  into  his  ear  and  down 
through  his  arm  and  pencil  onto  the 
notebook  (Mr.  Editor,  please  remove 
the  to  from  onto  if  it  makes  your  chief 
proofreader   shudder) .     I   absorbed. 

The  home  town  was  Heathsville,  Va. 
— 175  population  then  and  175  popula- 
tion now.  Courthouse,  jail,  two  tav- 
erns, public  square,  monument,  easy- 
going folks — you  know.  I  learned  short- 
hand there,  studying  alone — a  number 
of  years  before  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  started  teaching 
by  mail.  Then  I  drifted  to  cities — 
finally  to  old  New  York.  Oh,  I  forgot. 
While  in  the  country,  I  was  correspon- 
dent for  local  and  town  papers  and 
wrote  and  sold  several  short  stories. 

In  old  downtown  New  York,  I  worked 
first    in    the   New    York   office    of   the 


Washington  Star,  Baltimore  News, 
Indianapolis  News  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle  with  M.  Lee  Starke — now  dead. 
There  I  had  glimpses  of  the  celebrities 
of  that  day — George  P.  Rowell,  George 
Batten,  Charles  Austin  Bates  and  many 
others. 

My  liking  for  spare-time  study  en- 
terprises eventually  drew  me  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Scranton,  where  I  spent  ten  happy 
years,  first  creating  advertising  of  vari- 
ous sorts  and  then  preparing  adver- 
tising and  salesmanship  courses  and 
teaching  these  subjects. 

I  had  a  little  experience  with  George 
Frank  Lord  in  his  advertising  agency 
work.  Eventually  I  went  "from  the  ab- 
stract to  the  concrete"  —  as  a  friend 
wittily  phrased  it — and  took  the  job 
of  advertising  manager  with  the  Alpha 
Portland  Cement  Company  at  Easton, 
Pa.  Then  a  few  months  with  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  where  I 
had  insight  into  another  wonderful 
business.  My  experience  in  Camden 
was  not  made  short  by  the  Victor  peo- 
ple. I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  always  had  fine,  broadminded  em- 
ployers and  been  in  enterprises  that 
commanded  enthusiastic  effort  on  my 
own  part. 

Seven  years  of  running  my  own 
small  advertising  agency,  100  whole 
minutes  away  from  the  roar  of  Man- 
hattan's elevated,  brought  me  to  the 
end  of  my  first  cycle  of  fifty  years  last 
January.  It's  great  sport  to  have  to 
meet  your  own  payroll,  0.  K.  your  own 
expense  account,  and  deal  with  the 
advertising  committees  on  four  or  five 
diflferent  accounts. 

I  see  more  romance  and  fun  in  busi- 
ness than  I  did  twenty  years  ago.  And 
if  you  who  read  this  piece  don't  believe 
I  feel  young  and  fit,  gaze  upon  this 
snap  of  me  and  Brother  Stout  of  the 
Chicago  Club  as  we  entertained  the  ad- 
vertising people  on  board  the  good  ship 
Republic  in  July,  1924.  I'm  the  "white 
hope"  in  this  scene. 

Confidentially,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think 
that  the  instinct  to  teach,  write  or  to 
preach  may  prove  to  be  just  as  logical 
a  starting  point  for  an  advertising  ca- 
reer as  experience  in  selling  shoes  or 
cream-separators.  If  selling  were  the 
principal  requisite,  what  an  army  of 
gay  boys  we  could  recruit,  for  adver- 
tising work,  from  the  million  or  more 
of  salesmen  we  have.  Now  I  have 
started  an  argument — one  of  my  prin- 
cipal amusements.  Of  course  I  believe 
that  selling  experience  helps  an  adver- 
tising man.  So  does  reporting  experi- 
ence or  any  other  kind  of  experience 
that  trains  one  to  find  out  things  for 
oneself  and  to  tell  them  convincingly  to 
others,  especially  strangers. 
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Yoixr  Advei-tising  works  6  hours 
longer  in  iJiQ  ^l«b«-^i?tiiocrat 
ihan  in  any  other  St. Louis  dai^y 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
advertising  works  18 
hours  a  day — s  i  x  hours 
longer  than  the  advertising 
in  any  other  St.  Louis  daily. 


It  begins  to  exert  its  influence  at  9  o'clock  at 

night  (in  The  First  City  Edition) It  works 

till  its  last  reader  is  in  bed. 

Next  morning  it  is  on  the  job  with  the  first 
riser,  and  it  works  all  morning. 

At  noon  the  evening  papers  get  on  the  job .... 
three   . . .  six ....  no,  nine  hours  late ! 

And  The  Globe-Democrat  is  still  plugging 
away. . .  .putting  in  its  good  old  18-hour  working 
day. 


By  the  time  the  evening 
papers  get  to  work,  The 
Globe-Democrat  has  had 
time  to  tell  St.  Louis  and 
The  49th  State  about  what 
you  are  selling. 


Efficiency?.  ..  .Yes,  greater  efiiciency  than 
your  advertising  dollar  can  get  in  any  other 
St.  Louis  newspaper. 

For  here  is  selling  influence  which  works  for 
you  six  hours  extra. . .  .And  works  when  work 
is  important. 

It  reaches  customers  during  the  hours  when 
they  can  buy.  It  impresses  them  at  the  logical 
and  the  psychological  time. 


St.  Louis'  Largest  Daily 

F.    St.   J.    Kuhards New   York 

Gay  S.  Osbom   ------  Chicago  C.  Geo.  Kroemess  -  -  San  Francisco 

J,   R.   Scolaro   -------  Detroit  Dorland  Agency,  Ltd.   -  -  -  London 
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A  Proposal 

to  Dismember  Texas 


In  the  national  scheme  of 
things  Texas  occasionally  suffers 
from  her  own  great  size.  Her 
agricultural  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica is  discounted.  Buying-power 
is  considered  per  square  mile, 
and  the  Great  Open  Spaces  are 
counted  in.  Only  occasionally, 
of  course. 

Occasionally  somebody  forgets 
that  Texas  is  not  only  the  State 
of  greatest  farm  income  but  the 
State  of  greatest  income  per  acre 
of  cultivated  land.  That  for  econ- 
omy of  merchandising,  the  open 
spaces  can  be  passed  up.  That 
certain  parts  of  Texas  are  as 
closely-knit  and  as  rich  as  any  in 
America. 

If  Texas  is  too  big,  cut  it  up. 
Single  out,  for  instance,  the 
Dallas  area  —  Prosperity  Zone  — 
where  in  a  brief  hundred-mile 
circle  one-third  of  all  the  Texans 
live,  and  nearly  one-half  the 
State's  vast  wealth  .is  created. 


Prosperity  Zone  is  not  idly 
named.  It  has  perhaps  the  high- 
est average  of  increased  business. 


during  the  last  few  years,  of  any 
American  market  except  Florida. 
Clean,  substantial  development 
that  continues  unabated  today. 

A  State  in  itself,  this  Zone, 
with  a  larger  population  than  all 
Kansas  and  as  valuable  crops  as 
all  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
A  scene  of  huge  oil  development. 
A  well-railroaded  and  well-roaded 
community,  with  a  city  at  its  cen- 
ter whose  population  has  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

There  have  been  some  remark- 
able sales-records  written  in  the 
Dallas  market,  but  none  more  re- 
markable than  those  being  icritten 
by  many  sales  organizations  right 
now. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper 
by  which  Prosperity  Zone  can  be 
thoroughly  covered.  It  is  a  paper 
of  outstanding  character  and  in- 
fluence. 

A  conservative,  temperate,  yet 
vigorous  and  progressive  paper. 

A  paper  grown  old  in  leader- 
ship, yet  never  more  impressively 
a  leader  than  today. 


Dallas   is  the  door  to   Texas 
The  ISeivs  is  the  key  to  Dallas 


j: 
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Cte  ©alias!  ilornins  ^etos! 


// 


you  see  it  wher- 
ever you  go — 


tt  s  an 


EIN/ON'FPEEM/IN 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St.-]  ■ 
Lexington  578(1  I  W 
New  York  City  J     "■' 


"^^ 


\Vc  arc  producers  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  house  organs  in  the  country. 
Edited  and  printed  in  lots  of  250  to  25.000 
at  5  to  15  cents  per  name  per  month.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  The  William  Feather 
Magazine. 

We  produce   The   ni'}rlo:('   Miif)a::inr 

The  William  Feather  Company 

60B  Caxton  Butldinir,  Clereland.  Ohio 


Art  Directors  Club 

Makes  Annual 

Awards 

AWARDS  for  the  winners  in  the  Fifth 
^Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertis- 
ing Art,  conducted  by  the  Art  Direc- 
tors Club  of  New  York,  which  opened 
at  the  Art  Center,  65  East  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  on  May  5  and  will  run  through 
until  May  29,  have  been  made  in  the 
various  groups  as  follows  (names  of 
advertiser,  agency  and  artist  in  order)  : 

Paintings  And  Drawings  in  Color: 

(a)  Figure  Sectimi  —  Medal  to  Cheek- 
Neal  Coffee  Company  ;  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  Inc. ;  Henry  Rjileigh.  Honorable 
mentions:  (1)  Pratt  &  I.,ambert,  Inc.;  A.  P. 
Hill  Company,  Inc.  ;  Walter  Biggs.  (2) 
.\merican  Radiator  Company;  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  ;  Lucille  Patterson 
Marsh. 

(6)  titill  Life  Sfcfioii— Medal  to  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company ;  Calkins  &  Holden.  Inc.  ; 
Merritt  Cutler.  Honorable  mentions:  (1) 
Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company ; 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.  ;  Charles 
Kaiser.  (2)  The  Jell-O  Company,  Inc.; 
The   Dauchy  Company.   Inc.  ;   Linn    Ball. 

(c)  MiscetJnneous  Section  —  Medal  to 
Rusling  Wood,  Inc.  :  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.  ; 
E.  A.  Georgi.  Honorable  mentions:  (1) 
Franco-Belgique  Tours  Company ;  Albert 
Frank  &  Company,  Inc.;  Peter  Helck.  (2) 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Company ;  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Inc.  ;  Frank  Swift 
Chase. 

PosTEiRS  And  Car  Cards — Medal  and  Bar- 
ron Collier  Prize  to  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers ;  Jon  O.  Brubaker.  Hon- 
orable mentions:  (1)  New  York  Edison 
Company;  F.  G.  Cooper.  (2)  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  ;  Tamblyn  and  Brown  ; 
Adolphe  Treidler. 

Black  And  White  Line  —  Medal  to 
George  H.  Doran  &  Company  ;  Bertrand 
Zadig.  Honorable  mentions:  (1)  Freed- 
Eisemann  Corporation  :  Homniann,  Tarcher 
&  Cornell,  Inc.;  Wilford  Jones.  (2)  Oving- 
ton's  ;  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Wallace  Morgan. 

Black  .And  White  Illustration — Medal 
to  Freed-Eisemann  Corporation  ;  L.  S.  Gold- 
smith &  Company :  F.  R.  Gruger.  Honor- 
able mentions:  (1)  Holeproof  Hosiery  Com- 
pany ;  Lord  &  Thomas :  Floyd  M.  Davis. 
(2)  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company; 
The  Blackman  Company,  Inc.  ;  Hugh 
Ferris. 

Decorative  Design — Medal  to  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Company  ;  Rogers  And 
Company ;  E.  A.  Wilson.  Honorable  men- 
tions: (1)  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company :  Rogers  And  Company ;  T.  M. 
Cleland.  (2)  Strathmore  Paper  Company; 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  ;  Guido 
and   Lawrence   Rosa. 

Photographs — Medal  to  Hooven  Rent- 
schler  Company  ;  Harry  Varley,  Inc.  ;  H.  W. 
Scandlin.  Honorable  mentions:  i\)  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company  ;  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Inc.;  Edward  J.  Steichen.  (2) 
The  Gorham  Company  :  Barrows  &  Richard- 
son ;  William  Shewell  Ellis. 


c-!^J= 


s.^^ 


E.  W.  Beatty 

Formerly  advertising  manager  for 
the  Michigan_  State  Automobile  School, 
and  more  recently  secretary,  has  joined 
Whipple  and  Black,  Detroit  advertising 
agency. 


R.  C.  Beadle 

By  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
surrogate,  has  acquired  for  the  Coal 
Publishing  Corporation  the  ConI  Trade 
Journal,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Frederick 
E.  Saward.  The  Coal  Trade  Jouriial, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  consolidated 
with  Coal  but  continued  as  a  weekly 
publication.  The  offices  of  the  Coal 
Publishing  Corporation  arc  at  11 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  Hampden 
House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
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The  Most  Alert  Among 

The  Alert 

V^^F  THE  27,000,000  families  in  this  country,  how  many 
are  worth  cultivating? 

There  are  16,000,000  names  of  automobile  owners.  .  .  .  Too 
high  a  proportion  of  the  total  to  be  selective. 

There  are  7,000,000  names  on  last  year's  income  tax  lists. 
The  new  tax  bill  will  strike  off  2,300,000,  leaving  only  4,700,000. 
.  .  .  Too  small  a  proportion 

Both  income  and  automobile  statistics  are  curiously  mislead- 
ing. For  example,  they  distort  the  relative  values  of  agricul- 
tural sections. 

There  is  an  intermediate  index  of  market  value,  which  has 
proved  itself  for  our  purpose.   It  is  the  home  telephone. 

The  roster  of  8,500,000  residence  telephones  more  correctly 
than  any  other  market  measure  represents  the  distribution  of 
buying  power  and  activity  as  between  states,  cities  and  towns. 

A  telephone  signifies  that  a  home  can  afford  more  than  the 
bare  necessities.  But  it  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  money.  For 
the  telephone  is  found  only  in  homes  which  have  lifted  them- 
selves above  the  dead  level,  which  have  widening  interests  and 
contacts  with  the  world  outside,  homes  which  are  alert. 

For  eleven  years  The  Digest  has  been  sending  its  circulars  to 
the  telephone  subscribers.  By  this  method  it  has  increased  its 
circulation  to  more  than  1,400,000.  This  is  a  further  refinement 
of  the  market — a  sifting  of  millions  of  alert  people,  at  every  in- 
come level,  to  find  the  million  who  are  most  alert — the  active, 
intelligent  ruling  minds  of  America. 

Get  Digest  readers  to  buy  your  product — get  them  to  buy  it 
first  and  keep  them  buying  it — and  you'll  sell  not  only  to  them 
but  to  the  far  greater  number  who  follow  where  they  lead. 

The  Jiterdr^  Digest 
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Direct  I 
Sdling/ 


Are  you  thinkinj^  seriously 
about  applyinjj  the  powerful 
"house-to-house"  method  of 
marketinj!  to  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

Don't  guess  or  experiment  blindly. 
net  definite  figures  on  costs,  sell- 
ing plans,  sales  per  agent,  display 
methods,  and  prospective  profits 
from  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.. 
the  leading  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  house-to-house 
selling. 

Our  clients  include  many  success- 
ful direct-selling  firms,  to  whom 
we  will  gladly  refer  anyone  in- 
terested. 

Inquiries  from  responsible  manu- 
facturers are  invited.  If  possible. 
the  letter  should  detail  all  essen- 
tial preliminary  facts  and  plans. 
so  that  our  reply  can  be  complete 
and  relative  to  your  own  business. 
Xo  obligation,  of  course. 


'j>Ac  Marx-Flarsheim  Gb. 

.  Idl-crlisiihi 

Rcckaway  Building 

CINCINNATI 

jSTRAICHT-LINE 
mMARKETINCjl 


Advertising 


Typographers 


Good  typography  invites 
reading.  It  offers  no  dis- 
traction to  the  message.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
play unusual  type  faces  and 
curious  characters.  It  en- 
deavors to  tell  the  adver- 
tiser's story  simply  and  well 
— without  interruption. 
Pittsford  typography  is 
good  typography. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Harrison  7131 


Better  Direct-Mail    Results! 

Catch  the  eye  with  Selling 
Aid  Cutaf  Picture  sales 
Ideas.  Increase  "pull."  Send 
lOc  today  for  proofs  and  ad- 
vertislnR     plans. 

SELLING  AID 

B08     Wabaah     Ave.,    Chicago 


Selling  Women  Their 
Own  Kitchens 


I  CONTINUED   FROM    PACK    30  | 


for  years  (and  tired  of  it)  and  the 
flappers  of  today  actually  let  a  gas 
company  woman — a  young  woman, 
perhaps — try  to  teach  them  cooking? 
The  inquirer  would  need  to  take  only 
a  brief  glance  into  the  auditorium  of 
the  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas 
Company  in  Newark,  some  afternoon, 
to  find  an  overwhelming  answer  in  the 
form  of  thirteen  hundred  women  of 
every  age,  class  and  nationality  sitting 
for  three  hours  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  Miss  Swann  describe  and  demon- 
strate (on  the  stage)  the  preparation 
of  a  meal. 

OR  he  might  go  over  to  Brooklyn  to 
see  Miss  Marjorie  E.  Pidgeon — 
affectionately  known  in  the  Kings 
Highway  and  Coney  Island  district  of 
the  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Company  as 
"The  Girl"  in  White"— hold  two  hun- 
dred women  spellbound  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  with  her  charming  dis- 
cussion and  able  skill  in  cake  making 
(and  other  cookery).  One  should 
watch  her  nonchalantly  put  a  "ticklish" 
cake  into  the  oven,  set  the  regulator, 
walk  away  and  pay  no  further  atten- 
tion to  the  cake  until  the  clock  said  it 
was  done — no  breathless  peering  into 
the  oven,  no  testing  with  a  broom- 
straw,  no  worry  about  "falling."  And 
then  the  applause  when  she  takes  a 
perfect  cake  out  of  the  oven  at  the 
appointed  time! 

Again  he  might  stand  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  appliance  sales  room  of  the 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
in  Chicago,  and  see  the  hundreds  of 
women  (and  men)  stop  at  the  Home 
Service  booth  for  recipes  and  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  staff  of  Mrs.  Anna 
J.  Peterson,  who  broadcasts  radio  cook- 
ing lessons  nearly  every  day. 

The  women  welcome  these  cooking 
classes;  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor 
alike  seize  the  chance  to  learn  a  better 
way,  an  easier  way  to  cook  standard 
dishes,  and  to  find  out  how  to  cook 
fancy  dishes  and  others  they  had 
feared  to  attempt.  And  they  come 
back  "next  time"  bragging  of  their 
success  or  appealing  for  additional 
help,   in   following  the   instructions. 

These  Home  Service  Directors  teach 
economy  in  the  use  of  gas,  showing 
how  to  combine  dishes  on  one  range 
burner,  how  to  turn  down  the  flame  to 
the  minimum  needed,  how  to  plan  a 
meal  so  as  to  use  the  oven  or  broiler 
for  as  many  things  at  one  time  as 
possible.  They  are  not  selfish  to  the 
extent  of  wanting  housewives  to  waste 
gas.  But  they  want  the  consumers  to 
use  more  gas  economically  and  be  glad 
to  do  it. 


One  of  the  particular  phases  of  the 
modern  way  of  housekeeping  that  these 
gas  companies  are  fighting  against  is 
the  neglect  of  the  use  of  the  gas  range 
oven.  The  cook  of  today  unconsciously 
tends  to  use  only  the  "top  of  the  stove" 
— oven  cooked  foods  are  those  supposed 
to  be  too  much  trouble.  Home  made 
cakes  and  pies,  biscuits  and  other 
pastry  are  "out  of  style" — especially 
since  they  can  be  bought  so  cheaply 
at  the  nearby  bakery.  Broiler  pans 
and  roasting  pans  must  be  cleaned — 
which   means   trouble. 

To  keep  the  oven  busy,  as  well  as 
the  other  gas  burners,  the  directors 
emphasize  diet  studies,  decry  the  fried 
meal,  make  cake-decorating  a  desirable 
"stunt"  and  an  easy  one,  and  spend 
much  time  on  the  subject  of  pie  crust — 
the  despair  of  their  audience.  What 
woman  is  there  who  can  resist  the  de- 
sire to  fuss  with  a  pastry  tube,  making 
fancy  designs  on  a  cake;  what  husband 
is  there  who  won't  ask  for  more  of  the 
light,  flaky  crusted  pie  that  beats 
"mother's"?  And,  so,  back  into  style 
comes  the  range  oven,  especially  when 
equipped  with  an  oven  thermometer 
or  a  temperature  control  device. 

1~^HIS  work  among  the  gas  companies 
has  been  used  in  isolated  cases 
previous  to  1923 ;  it  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  since.  Even  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  general  practice. 
Although  one  or  two  companies  have 
been  able  to  show  startling  increases 
in  domestic  gas  sales  among  customers 
attending  these  cooking  lessons  (run- 
ning as  high  as  200  per  cent  increase)  : 
there  has  not  been  suflScient  time  to 
gather  definite  statistical  evidence  to 
prove  the  results  that  observers  are 
sure  have  come  about.  The  effects  are 
naturally  only  cumulative  and  will 
show  themselves  increasingly  greater 
each  year. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  very 
vivid  collateral  results,  especially  in 
the  line  of  improved  public  relations, 
reduction  in  complaints  about  ap|)li- 
ances,  fewer  unwarranted  high-bill  dis- 
cussions, which  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  improved  service  which  house- 
wives are  getting  from  their  ranges. 
These  alone  would  justify  "Home  Ser- 
vice," and  have  made  the  entire  gas 
industry  awake  to  the  value  and  effect 
of  such  work.  The  dramatic  way  in 
which  this  service  is  conducted,  the 
winning  personalities  of  the  directors, 
and  the  honest  effort  to  help  women, 
has  brought  consumers  into  sympa- 
thetic relationship  to  the  gas  com- 
panies having  such  departments  at 
their  disposal. 
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"^  rise  above  nwdixycrihj  —  rccjuires  mtliasiasni 
dtid  a  dctcrmumtijoti  not  to  bt  satisfied  wttli  atythity  sbort 


Painted  hy   Walter   Bigi/s  for  the   Postitm   Cereal  Coiiif^aiiy  and  atrardcj   a  first   prize  at   the  exhibition    of   the 
Art   Directors'   Cliih,   Philadelphia.      Courtesy    Voiiittj   &   Rithicatn. 

^ I  '  O  produce  icork  l/uil  approximates  perfection  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
J.  m  its  preparation  men  who  possess  an  intelligent  conception  of  their 
subject  matter  and  the  technique  necessary  to  its  proper  execution.  We  as 
an  orcjanization  ichich  believes  in  employinq  only  those  who  are  masters  of 
their  craft,  are  pleased  to  see  Young  and  Rubicam,  a  concern  which  enter- 
tains a  similar  opinion,  have  their  work  accorded  the  recognition  which  it 
so  \ustl\  merits. 


^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


C<:S?0 


165-167  William   Street,         New  Yorl^-^^ 
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Condors 


THE  coiiilor  in   llic   National 
Zoolofrical  Park  lays  an  egg 
and    presfnts    an     a<l\iTtis- 
ing  parallel. 

The  event  is  front  page  stnlV. 
She  averages  one  ovum  in  fonr 
years.  It's  valued  at  .ST.')*).  It 
can't  he  honglit.  Tlic  authori- 
ties chorlle.  Ihe  head  keeper 
kisses  her.  A  suh-iinderling 
feeds  her  choice  hits  of  carrion. 
And  to  a  common  hen  is  dele- 
gated the  duty  of  parking  on 
the  egg  until  the  promise  is  kept. 

In  the  meantime  the  hens  in 
l-()-WAY  and  points  adjacent 
go  on  laying  eggs  every  day — 
some  days — which  are  worth 
more  in  the  aggregate  than  all 
the  gohl  mined  in  any  similar 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  advertis- 
ing is  judged  too  much  by  its 
exceptions  and  loo  little  by  its 
rules.  Men  are  judged  that 
way.    And  magazines. 

It's  natural  enough.  Human 
nature,  being  what  it  is,  loves 
the  spectacular  too  nuu^h  to 
analyze  it. 

II  advertising  results  consisted 
wholly  of  condors'  eggs,  the 
sound  of  the  undertaker  would 
be  heard  in  the  offing  and  on 
the  tombstone  would  be  en- 
graved the  single  word, 
STARVED. 

Fortunately,  advertising  in 
good  and  circumspectly  circu- 
lated industrial  ]>apers  is,  like 
tile  hen.  on  the  jo!)  most  of  the 
lime.  It  keeps  quietly  and 
.surely  piling  up  food  for  sus- 
tenance instead  of  something 
for  small  boys  to  jiaze  at  on 
-Sundays   and    holidays. 

Pr-rsonally,  1  refuse  to  worry 
if  I  never  see  a  condor,  but  I'll 
fret  a  lot  if  I  can't  get  'em 
poached  on  toast  tomorrow 
rnornin;'. 


^.^ 


for 
II\'DLSTHI  II.  I'Oll 
608  So.  l))-(irl)orii   Slri'cl 
Chicago,  Ills. 

One  reason  for  Imlmlrial  I'ower's  iiielliud 
of  COXTKpLLP.D  CIRCULATIOS'  is  thai 
when  coniijiions  are  not  wholly  favorable  to 
"layinff"  in  one  t^<int  they  are  in  another. 
Yon  can't  miss  wiich  when  your  advertising 
is     searchiuij     throuphoiit     43.000     establish 


ther    weeV^ 


The  British  Sirifte 

The  British  general  strike  was  not  an 
attempt  at  revolution,  though  if  it  had 
long  continued,  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility  that  it  might  have  taken 
some  such  form. 

It  was  not  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
MacDonald,  Henderson  and  Thomas  to 
set  up  an  "alternative  government," 
though  these  men,  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  power,  would  like  to  enjoy 
them  again. 

It  was,  at  bottom,  a  protest  against 
an  uneconomic  wage-standard,  against 
irregular  employment,  against  hunger, 
against  housing  conditions  which  are 
so  bad  that  Englishmen  have  been 
ashamed  of  them  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration. 

It  was,  moreover,  a  protest  against 
the  unwillingness — or  the  inability — of 
British  employers  to  modernize  their 
methods  and  their  machines;  a  frame 
of  mirid  which  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  despair  and  the  admiration  of 
the  business  men  of  other  lands.  To 
suggestion,  criticism  and  comment,  the 
British  factory-owner  has  only  one  re- 
ply, "My  way  is  best." 

The  British  worker  is,  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible,  even  more  stubborn  than 
his  boss.  Once  the  cheapest  of  work- 
ers— because  the  most  productive,  he  is 
today  the  most  expensive — because  the 
least  productive. 

What  makes  existing  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  all  the  more  deplorable 
is  that  the  British  business  man  wants 
to  do  the  right  thing.  And  though  you 
might  not  think  so,  if  you  saw  him  in 
action  (!),  the  British  worker  is  ani- 
mated by  the  same  desire. 

To  bring  these  groups  together;  to 
make  them  see  eye  to  eye  and  realize 
that  they  are  "all  in  the  same  boat," 
as  Mr.  Baldwin  phrased  it,  is  a  task 
which  calls  for  all  the  courage,  all  the 
patience  and  all  the  genius  for  compro- 
mise which  Knglishmen  are  credited 
with  having. 

Ui   "E.\ir(t-ll<iz(trdi>us"  Occupation 

Authorship,  journalism — call  it  what 
you  will — is  an  occupation  which  has 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  uncertain- 
ties. The  insurance  companies  would, 
I  imagine,  classify  it  as  "extra- 
liazardous." 


Vou  devote  a  week — or  two  weeks — 
to  the  preparation  of  an  article  on  a 
subject  which  seems  to  you  to  be  inter- 
esting and  timely.  You  mail  it  to  the 
publication  which  "ought  to  take  it." 
It  doesn't.  It  sends  your  Ms.  back 
with  a  celerity  which  heightens  your 
respect  for  the  efficiency  of  the  post- 
office  depaitment  and  lowers  your  con- 
fidence in  the  intelligence  of  editors. 
That  afternoon  or  the  next  day  you 
send  that  same  Ms.  to  another  editor. 
Your  first  experience  is  repeated — not 
once,  but  half  a  dozen  times. 

Then  a  Bright  Idea  occurs  to  you — 
usually  about  the  time  you  are  ready 
for  bed.  You  can't  get  rid  of  it. 
"That's  a  good  sign,"  you  say  to  your- 
self. "Shows  the  idea  has  vitality." 
So  you  don  your  dressing-gown,  light 
your  pipe  and  between  11.20  p.m.  and 
2.45  a.m.,  you  write  2500  words.  You 
have  your  story  typed.  You  mail  it. 
For  two  weeks,  you  hear  nothing. 
Then — "We  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
your  article.  Will  such-and-such  a 
price" — it  is  invariably  a  hundred  dol- 
lars more  or  less  than  you  had  in  mind 
— "be  satisfactory?" 

Such  happenings  are  the  compensa- 
tions of  authorship. 

How  One  Man  "Docs  It" 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  one 
man  "does  it,"  ask  John  L.  Blair,  pres- 
ident. New  Process  Company,  Wan-en, 
Pa.,  to  put  your  name  on  his  mailing 
list. 

If  Mr.  Blair  does  that — and  I  think 
he  will — you  will  receive — oh,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  letters  from 
Warren  offering  you  an  overcoat,  or 
shirts,  or  a  traveling  bag  which — the 
letters,  I  mean — are  so  convincing  that 
you  simply  cannot  resist  them.  Note, 
please,  that  I  said  "convincing,"  not 
"plausible." 

Listen  to  this  extract  from  Mr. 
Blair's  latest: 

".AH  we  want  you  to  do  is  try  out 
this  new  'Handibag'  for  a  week.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  you  should  like 
the  bag  so  well  that  you  want  to  keep 
it  for  yourself,  you  can  send  us — NOT 
the  $12  or  $15  you  would  expect  to  pay 
for  a  genuine  cowhide  bag  in  a  store — 
but  our  special  Introductory  Price  to 
you — only  $7.95.  Otherwise,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  just  to  ship  it  back  in  its 
original  container  at  our  expense,  and 
in  payment  for  the  week's  use,  give  us 
your  judgment   of  its   salability. 

"Natuially,  we  are  not  making  offers 
such  as  this  to  everyone.  Naturally, 
too,  your  advice  will  be  of  value  to  us 

only  if  we  can  get  it  soon before  the 

vacation  season  opens  up."        Jamoc. 
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One  Hundred  Million  Dollars ! 


The  Largest  Textile  Deal  in  History 

for  the  Atlanta  Industrial  Area 


Send  for  this  booklet 

Containing  the  actual  experiences  of  lom 
of  the  560  great  concerns  that  have  chosen 
Co  serve  the  South  from  Atlanta 


/GOODRICH  and  FISK,  two  great 
^^^  tire  companies  announced  re- 
cently a  development  thac  with 
other  similar  developments,  will 
within  tM'O  years  put  60 ?o  of  the 
American  tire  fabric  production, 
and  5  o  /o  of  the  world's  production, 
in  Georgia  and  the  Atlanta  Indus- 
trial Area. 


Why  Do  They  All  Choose  the  Atlanta  Area  1 


GOODRICH,  FisK.,  Goodyear- — all  have 
selected  this  section  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  Why?  For  the  same  reasons  that  near- 
ly six  hundred  nationally  known  concerns 
have  also  come  here,  representing  all  lines  of 
industry. 

Because  of  vital  production  economies,  due 
to  savings  in  Labor,  Power,  Raw  Materials, 


Taxes  and  other  vital  factors — and  because 
Atlanta  is  indisputably  Industrial  Headquar- 
ters of  the  South. 

The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  same  data  that  has  been  the 
basis  of  these  developments,  presented  from 
the  standpoint  of  your  business. 


At  LAN 

Jnaustrial  Headquarters  of  the  South. 


a  rile  10   INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

20.11    Chamber   „)   Cummerre 
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The  Architectural  Record  has 

6,635  Architect  and  Engineer 

subscribers 


i 


28%  more  than  its  nearest 

competitor — 42%  over  the  3rd 

paper  in  the  field — and  47% 

over  the  4th 

Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  actii-ity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925^11,537) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member    A.    B.    C. 


Membei    A.    B.    P.,    Inc. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking  tf  testimtnials  here's  one  we  appreciate 
"1  don't  see  how  you  do  it.      Our  photottata  are  back 
almoi't   lefore  tff  re^ilize  the  letters   have   been  turned 
over   to  »ou.         Real    service." 

Let   us   prove  that  for  ysu.    You   want   photostats  when 
you    want    'em.     We   get    them    to   yeu. 

r'<iiiiinerc*e  Photo-Print   Corporation 

KO    Maiden    Lane  New    York    City 


Bakers  Weekly  ^f^%-Jf^Ty 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratorj 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  tht 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in 
dustiy.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Maseillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Only  Denne'  m  . 
Canadian  Adverti5in 


^^^$s^  i\    yq^j    cannot   elTectlvelj   place   your  ^ 

Canadian    AdTertlsing    by    merely 

cnnaulting  a  Newspaper  Directory.     You 

need    an    AdvertUinK    Agency    familiar 

with  "on  the  spot"  condltlona.     Write. 

TA* J'DENNE  C.  Company  ItdJ 

Reford    Bldg.  TOOONTO.     ^ 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Is  tlie  ivorM's  lar^'csl  Jeviisli 
dally.  A.U.C.  circulation  equal  to  coinhlncd  total 
circulation  or  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
t'nited  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carrie!)  the 
larceit  volume  of  local  and  national  advprtislnn. 
Kenrlers  elTectlve  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
rtquest. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


ii  \  lur  >;iiis?ii;in  I'uuld  show  skft)tir;j|  iir'ispiT 
testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from  satis- 
fied cuiitmiiers.  It  Hould  remove  douht  and  get  the 
order.  Don't  leave  leHtlmonlal  letters  lying  Idle 
In  your  fl1e<< — give  them  to  your  men  and  tncreatio 
your    sale!«    thru    their    use. 


AJAX  PHOTO  PRINT  CO..  31  W.  A<l<in«  Sli. 


r 


lio  Sine  to  sciul  both 
your  old  aiul  your 
new  address  one  week 
l»«'for<'  <late  of  issue 
witii  wliicli  llie  change 
is  to  take  effect. 


riuiiiih-Tacks  Are  Not 
l^oduct  Outlets 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21  | 

those  facts  stand  as  written,  what  shall 
be  the  attendant  corollaries  and  con- 
clusions? 

Why  not  these,  as  a  starter: 

1.  To  increase  a  manufacturer's 
sales  volume,  the  most  vital  action 
would  seem  to  be  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  flow  of  the  products  which  he 
sells,  through  all  of  the  local  outlets 
to  ultimate  consumers. 

To  create  desire  for  one's  product  iti 
a  community  where  one's  goods  are  not 
on  sale  is  to  spend  money  to  sell  the 
product  of  competitors — for  the  com- 
petitor's goods  are  always  sold  in  such 
cases. 

2.  Every  thumb-tack  in  the  distribu- 
tion map  indicates  a  point  where  the 
manufacturer's  goods  are  lying  in 
stock — perhaps  dying  in  stock — and 
crying  aloud  for  sales  help. 

Why  do  you  refuse  to  pull  out  that 
plug  and  put  on  some  local  advertising 
pressure  to  get  your  goods  selling  in 
that  community  and  get  a  new  and  big- 
ger repeat  order  from  that  store  ? 

Kindly  look  back  at  our  blackboard 
and  re-read  facts  7  and  9 ;  then  read 
facts  2,  3  and  10.  Next  consider  facts 
5  and  6. 

AFTER  a  not  too  brief  cogitation, get 
out  your  records  and  look  over  your 
advertising  budget.  Have  before  your 
mind  just  how  much  money  you  are 
spending  to  shoot  arrows  of  hope  into 
the  air — which  of  course  is  highly 
profitable,  as  all  advertising  evidence 
proves.  That  you  should  do;  but  this 
other  you  must  not  leave  undone. 

But,  if  it  is  valuable  to  "tell  the 
world"  about  your  goods,  when  half  of 
some  large  fraction  of  the  readers  of 
your  advertising  have  no  chance  to  find 
your  goods  for  sale  in  their  communi- 
ties; how  infinitely  more  valuable  will 
it  be  to  lay  out  a  definite  part  of  your 
advertising  appropriation  to  create  and 
stimulate  desire  for  your  goods  in  those 
exact  spots  where  the  thumb-tacks  are? 

When  the  manufacturer,  or  his 
agent  or  adviser,  suggests  that  all  his 
advertising  money  is  spent  on  shooting 
into  the  air,  and  he  hasn't  any  left  to 
exploit  his  goods  in  the  exact  spots 
where  his  goods  are  on  sale,  I  wonder 
how  the  term  "hard-headed  business 
men"  ever  got  coined,  for  its  generally 
accepted  definition. 

And  noiv  the  ultimate  conclnsioH  of 
the  wise  manufacturer. 

He  will  carefully  analyze  his  figures 
of  selling  cost  in  this  way: 

1.  How  much  does  it  now  cost  me  to 
sell  goods  in  the  old-fashioned,  con- 
ventional manner,  which  leaves  the 
goods  to  stagnate  on  shelves  of  stores, 
causing  half  of  my  prospects  to  die, 
and  retarding  my  sales  possibilities  in 
all  stores  ? 

2.  How  much  more  goods  would  it  be 
possible  to  sell  at  each  of  my  local  out- 
lets, if  I  did  local  advertising  at  those 
points  to  stimulate  desire  for  my  goods 
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POWER 

Editor  in   Chief.     Past   President  - — _ 

A.S.M.E..    Past    Member    American  Devoted  to  tlie  Power  Problems 

?"/i^''^'''"^   ■,  Councii.       Cliairmaii  of  ^n  Industries 

^ A.a.M.E..    Boiler    Code    Committee. 


Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E..  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Councii.  Cliairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee. 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee,  Author  of  several 
Engineering  worlds,  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37  years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M.E., N.A-S.E..  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 


C.  H.  Berry 


Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  them  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants,  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines,  Member  Ameri- 
can Refractories  Institute. 

F.  A.  Annett 

Electrical  Editor.  Five  years  in- 
structor in  Electrical  Engineering, 
five  years  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  eleven  years  on 
POWER  Editorial  staff.  Member 
A.I.E.E,  N.A.S.E.  and  Association 
Iron  and  Steel  Elec.  Engineers. 

L.  H.  Morrison 

Oil  Engine  Editor.  Graduate 
Mechanical  Engineer,  15  years  ex- 
perience in  design,  erection  and 
operation  of  oil  engines.  Sec.  Gas 
Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E..  Member 
N.A.S.E.  Author  authoritative 
works  on  oii  engines. 

P.  W.  Swain 

Associate  Editor.  Graduate  of 
both  Yale  and  Syracuse.  Instructor 
in  Power  Engineering  at  Yale  for 
two  years.  Chairman  Papers  Com- 
mittee of  American  Welding  Socie- 
ty, Chairman  Sub-committee  on 
bibliography  of  feed  water  Investi- 
gation, A.S.M.E.  and  N.E.L..A. 
Member   N.A.S.E. 

A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience, 
8  years  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
15,000  k.w.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and  powdered  fuel.      Member 

A.S.M.E. 

Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  engi- 
neer, 20  years  practical  experience. 
Member  A.S.M.E.  and  Western  Soc. 
of  Engineers.  Member  Executive 
Committee  of  Chicago  Section 
A.S.M.E.      Member  N.A.S.E. 

F.  L.  Beers 

Copy  Editor.  Member  of  POWER 
Staff  for  25  years  to  whose  hands 
all  copy  must  go  for  final  checlt 
and  approvaL 


Proof  of 
Leadership 


There  are  many  proofs  of  the  leadership 
of  POWER— 

And  curiously  enough  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  is  the  size  and  quality  of  its 
foreign   circulation. 

POWER  has  far  and  away  the  largest  cir- 
culation beyond  the  seas  of  any  power  paper 
published  in  America  —  a  circulation  almost 
exclusively  among  prominent  consulting  and 
operating  engineers. 

Engineers  abroad  watch  American  power 
developments  keenly.  They  want  the  facts. 
And  they  get  them  just  as  the  leading  con- 
sulting and  operating  engineers  here  at  home 
get  them — by  subscribing  to  POWER. 

Their  choice  is  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
leadership  of  POWER  in  America. 

The  leadership  of  POWER  springs  from 
the  quality  of  its  editors. 

Note  them !     Men  of  special  training,  e\ 
perts  in  the  field,  men  of  ideas  and  judgment 

Yes,  men  do  make  papers! 


Published 

ttl  10th  A  ve.  and  ^"-^       *■  ^^      36th  St.. 

New  York 
By  the  .McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co..  Inc. 


Are   YOU  using  the  selling  power 
of  POWER? 
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seeds 


SCIENTISTS  today  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing whether  man  in  the  next 
thousand  years  may  not  be  obliterated 
from  the  world — by  insects.  The  reason 
is  their  tremendous  increase  coupled 
with  man's  elimination  of  their  natural 
enemies. 

F>agile,  destroyed  by  a  blow,  some  of 
them  living  but  a  few  short  moments, 
insects  as  a  group  have  a  tenacious  grip 
on  life  because  of  their  prodigal  repro- 
duction. Every  egg  an  insect  lays  is  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  Nature  can 
make  it.  Each  one  has  world-wide 
possibilities.  An  insect  doesn't  seem  to 
worry  about  waste  circulation. 
The  reproduction  of  business  is  largely 
inlluenced  by  advertising.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  individual  units  of  that 
advertising  is  increased  by  painstaking 
care  and  excellence  in  such  seemingly 
small  details  as — engravings. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  .A.  .Stinson',  Pyesidoit 

'Photo  Sugravers 

West  Washington  Square  c*j>  2 jo  South  yth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


among    the    people    of    those    communi- 
ties ? 

3.  How  much  would  it  co.st  to  lay  out 
a  program  of  regular  advertising  in  all 
the  communities  where  my  goods  are 
on  sale;  or  at  least  in  all  the  important 
communities? 

4.  How  much  less  would  my  selling 
cost  to  stores  be,  if  I  did  this  local  ad- 
vertising, and  made  the  dealer  realize 
that  my  goods  were  constantly  wanted 
by  his  customers  ? 

5.  When  the  saving  on  lower  selling 
cost  would  be  added  to  the  increased 
profits  that  would  be  made  on  the 
larger  sales  volume,  would  I  not  find 
the  local  advertising  campaign  cost  me 
only  a  small  part  of  the  added  profits 
that  I  would  make  ?  Then,  with  this 
large  increase  of  output,  my  factory 
overhead  percentage  should  be  greatly 
reduced,  increasing  still  more  my  net 
profits. 

6.  Since  sales  of  my  goods  could  be 
doubled  at  many  points  and  multiplied 
in  many  other  points,  it  would  seem  to 
prove  that  they  might  be  similarly  in- 
creased at  all  points.  This  multiplica- 
tion of  the  units  would  of  coui'se  double 
the  total  sales  volume,  and  thus  double 
my  adveutising  appropriation  without 
increasing  my  percentage  of  advertis- 
ing cost. 

7.  Since  we  seem  to  have  nearly  ap- 
proached the  apparent  point  of  satura- 
tion, under  our  present  policy,  and 
the  new  policy  seems  to  offer  a  quite 
logical  method  of  increasing  our  sales, 
I  hereby  resolve  to  try  out  the  plan 
at  a  hundred  representative  points  and 
see  just  what  definite  results  can  be 
secured.  It  may  be  the  one  big  thing 
that  I  can  do  to  beat  competition  next 
year. 


League  of  Advertising 
W  amen  of  .\«i'  York 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  League  elected 
Helen  M.  Rockey,  a  copy  writer  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  president  for 
the  coming  year.  Miss  Rockey  succeeds 
Minna  Hall  Simmons  of  the  Powers 
Reproduction  Corporation,  president  for 
the  past  two  years.  Anna  M.  McLean 
of  the  John  B.  Woodward  Company 
was  elected  vice-president;  Emily  Con- 
nor, Marehbanks  Press,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Mae  Shortle,  Rogers  &  Com- 
pany, jirinters,  recording  secretary,  and 
Elsie  E.  Wilson,  American  Radiator 
Company,  was  reelected  treasurer. 


I 


The  John  Day  Company.  Ine. 

New  York,  is  the  name  of  a  new  cor- 
poration with  oflices  at  2")  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  which  has  been  formed  by 
Richard  J.  Walsh,  Clcland  Austin, 
Trell  Yocum  and  Guy  Holt  to  publish 
books. 


Borland  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  opening  of 
their  Florida  headquarters  at  914 
Olympia  Theater  Building,  Miami, 
under  the  management  of  John  A. 
Cleary.  Mr.  Cleary  was  formerly  direc- 
tor of  advertising  and  sali'S  promotion 
for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  Peerless  Motor 
(^ar  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  has 
conducted  his  own  advertising  business 
in  Miami  during  the  past  year. 
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Here  is  a  Publication  Sold 
Solely  on  Its  Contents,  Yet... 

— has  the  largest  circulation 
— at  the  highest  subscription  price 
—in  a  field  which  is  Americans  second 
largest  manufacturing  industry 


MR.  O.  C.  HARN  in  a  recent  con- 
tribution to  Printers"  Ink  Stressed 
the  fact  that  too  few  buyers  of 
space  investigate  the  kind  of  audiences 
they  buy.  He  mentions  specifically  the 
price  paid  for  subscriptions,  how  the 
readers  are  induced  to  subscribe,  the 
degree  of  interest. 

TEXTILE  WORLD'S  readers  sub- 
scribe because  they  are  shown  that  the 
publication  has  real  value  to  them  of  a 
business  or  technical  nature.  All  mail 
subscription  solicitation  is  based  on 
actual  editorial  contents.  All  premiums 
given   for   prompt  payment   consist  of 


technical  reprints  from  the  publication. 

The  renewal  rate  runs  between  65 
and  75  per  cent,  according  to  business 
conditions.     Now  7L80  per  cent. 

No  clubbing  offers.  No  installments. 
No  so-called  "subscription  getting 
schemes." 

And  yet  TEXTILE  WORLD  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  "Class  A" 
subscriptions  (textile  mills  and  execu- 
tives) as  any  other  textile  publication 
audited  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "How  To  Sell  To 
Textile  Mills"  using  your  letterhead. 


Member 

Audit    Bureau    of 

Circulations 


TesBe^foM 


334  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Member 

Associated    Business 

Papers,   Inc. 


i(& 
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A  mere  scratch  on  the  surface  does  not  get 
oil,  nor  can  paying  production  be  assured 
without  "makin'  hole"  in  proved  location. 

OIL  TRADE  drills  deep  and  it  drills  where 
results  are  sure.  Its  circulation  is  a  proved 
circulation.  It  goes  to  the  men  who  influence 
the  buying,  and  it  goes  deep  into  their  con- 
sciousness. 

The  OIL  TRADE  advertiser  is  no  "wildcat- 
ter". He's  taking  no  chances — he's  sure  of 
results. 

Our  Department  of  Research  and  Selling 
Helps  has  prepared  a  survey  of  the  market 
in  the  oil  industry,  in  booklet  form.  Its  title 
is  "More  Business  from  The  Oil  Industrv". 
Send  for  a  copy. 


s% 


te 


Oil  Tr 


350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Chicago 


Tuls 


Los   Angeles 


Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 


Le  Hypothesis  de  la 
Hypotenuse 

[continued  fro.m  page  28] 


Upon  an  epidemic.  Triangles  run 
wild  in  .American  advcrti.sinjr.  Triangles 
and  circles  and  sectors  and  vortices, 
foci  and  hypotenuses  and  oblates.  All 
the  brave  old  madness  of  the  "Nude 
Coming  Downstairs,"  diluted  with 
strawberry  ice  cream  soda  and  air- 
brushed  flat  on  the  page.  Do  you  make 
a  corset?  Fine!  Jimmy,  hand  me  them 
dividers  and  that  there  triangle,  and 
let's  go!  Scramble  the  circles  and 
raise  hell  with  the  hexagons.  Don't 
complete  anything;  vignette  every- 
thing. Background?  Oh,  stick  in  some 
more  triangles,  blur  the  edges  of  them! 
Closing  date?  AH  right — there  you 
are,  sir — and  all  in  the  exact  time  of- 
eighteen  minutes,  four  seconds,  accord- 
ing to  three  out  of  five  of  the  stop- 
watches. 

BUT  they  didn't  stop  at  corsets. 
Franklin,  that  grand  old  duck-billed 
guardian  of  the  integrity  of  motor-car 
manufacture,  fell  for  the  geometries 
early  and  with  Everett  Henry's  draw- 
ings of  queer  scenery,  produced  a  cam- 
paign that,  whatever  else  it  was,  was 
different  and  still  is.  (It  won't  be, 
much  longer.)  Right  on  our  very 
hearth  Edison  Mazda  brought  forth  a 
Post — double  all  full  of  zig-zaggmg 
light  rays,  and  interesting  too,  if  I  do 
roll  a  log.  Maybe  Edison  Mazda  would 
have  done  this  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
what  Wallace  did  in  Paris  in  1924; 
maybe  Edison  Mazda  would  have  re- 
alized that  the  Japanese  flag  is  the 
best  piece  of  display  on  earth;  and 
maybe  not.  Corticelli,  Barbara  Lee, 
Van  Raalte,  Bourjois,  Hickson — they 
all  fell.  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  after 
playing  around  with  a  graphic  style 
derived  from  New  England  by  way  of 
Herald  Square,  has  set  out  to  corner 
all  the  geometric  advertising  in  Amer- 
ica; and  all  the  little  shops,  and  the 
night  clubs,  and  the  department  stores 
in  the  sticks,  and  the  Bon  Dieu  alone 
knows  how  many  others,  are  torn 
twixt  love  and  duty  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  do  anything  so  daring  or 
not.     Four  out  of  five  times  not. 

Yes.  it  is  a  feminine  style,  this  poly- 
hedric  panic.  It  goes  with  the  crazy 
printed  fabrics  that  go  on  females. 
.Altogether  it  has  been  built  into  a  fine 
fad  and  presently  will  run  itself  into 
the  ground,  like  most  mannerisms  that 
are  not  manners.  Heyworth  Campbell, 
who  will  answer  at  the  gate  of  justice 
for  more  than  the  average,  and  who 
was  doing  monkey-triangles  on  his  edi- 
torial pages  in  Vogue  long  before  Wal- 
lace gave  his  shower,  says  it  is  through  ; 
says  he  is  not  going  to  draw  another 
triangle ;  he  is  off  'em ;  hereafter  he 
will  use  nothing  but  French  curves  and 
brass  rules.  If  he  says  it  is  through, 
it  is.  But  it  probably  is  not — not  until 
the   last   far-flung   Pasadena   tea   room 
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NUMBER     SIX     OF    A    SERIES     GIVING     GLIMPSES     INTO     VERMONT     INDUSTRIES 


Vacation  Resorts 
in  Vermont^ 


Left — Typical  Ver- 
mont scenery  —  part 
of  the  attraction  for 
Vermont's  thousands 
of  visitors. 

Bcloic — One  of  Ver- 
mont's many  charm- 
ing summer   places. 


This  state  assumes  an  additional  import- 
ance   to    advertisers    because    of    them 


An  UnequalLd  Resort 

Vermont  attracts  thousands  of  tour- 
ists each  year.  Within  its  borders  is 
a  profusion  of  beautiful  scenery  un- 
equalled anywhere.  The  sports  it 
offers  bring  many  enthusiasts.  And, 
being  so  near  the  great  urban  cen- 
ters of  southern  New  England  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of   accessibility. 

lis  Attractions 

The  attractions  of  Vermont  are  to 
be  found  in  every  portion  of  the  state. 
All  over  there  are  splendid  golf  courses 
which  delight  enthusiasts.  There  is 
magnificent  fishing  in  lakes,  brooks 
and  rivers.  There  are  over  125  lakes 
exceeding  75  acres  in  area.  Then, 
there  are  the  large  and  widely  known 
hotels  for  those  who  care  for  this  type 


of  accommodation.  And  there  are  the 
smaller  but  comfortable  and  homelike 
establishments  which  delight  others. 

There  is  the  Long  Trail,  a  well- 
marked  foot  path  which  follows  the 
Green  Mountains  thru  their  entire 
length,  and  includes  the  ascent  of  the 
more  important  peaks  in  the  range. 
15,000  people  tramp  over  at  least  a 
part  of  this  trail  each  summer,  spend- 
ing $150,000  as  they  go. 

Camps  and  Winter  Sports 

Another  of  Vermont's  summer  ac- 
tivities is  the  camps,  which  enroll  over 
6000  boys  and  girls  for  the  summer 
months.  These  increase  Vermont's 
importance  as  a  resort  because  par- 
ents, coming  to  visit  their  children, 
find  it  so  delightful  that  they  pass 
their  vacations  there,  too. 


Altho  summer  is  the  time  when  vis- 
itors predominate,  sports  in  the  winter 
season  are  also  having  their  influence 
in  bringing  an  increasing  number  of 
visitors  during   the   season   each   year. 

Neiv  Buying  Power 

Vermont's  visitors  come  into  the 
state  and  spend  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  They  not  only  bring 
wealth  and  buying  power  to  Vermont 
and  its  residents,  but  they  buy  enor- 
mous amounts  of  goods  for  themselves 
in  the  trading  centers  of  Barre,  Bur- 
lington, Brattleboro,  Rutland,  Ben- 
nington and  St.  Johnsbury.  By  re- 
membering that  these  are  the  big  cities 
about  which  all  of  Vermont's  commer- 
cial activity  centers,  you  will  easily  be 
able  to  pick  the  proper  newspapers  to 
carry  your  message  in  this  state. 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 

Barre  Times  .".  Brattleboro  Reformer  .*.  Bennington  Banner 

Burlington  Free  Press     .'.     Rutland  Herald     .'.     St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 
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LIVESTOCK  1925  $120,000,000 


In 
WEST 
TEXAS 


— and  That's  Only 
One  Item 


Oil 
$150,000,000 

Cotton 
$150,OOJ,000 


A   Billion  Dollar  Territory  Covered  with  One  Medium 

THE  STAR-TELEGRAM 
AND  REGORD-TELEGRAM 

MORE  CIRCULATION  IN  THIS  TERRITORY  THAN  ANY  THREE 
OTHER   MEDIUMS   COMBINED 


Daily  Net   Paid 
Over    115,000 


No  Premiittns 
No   Contests 


Sunday  Net  Paid 
Over  120,000 


Fort  Worth  StarTi^iegram 


(EVENING) 


J?ort  mm  RecorO-Wefimm 


(MORNING) 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


anii  3fov\  SBorth  5lrcorD 


AMON    G.    CARTER. 
Pres.    and     Publisher 


(SUNDAY) 

Charter    Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


A.    L.   SHUMAN 
Vice-President  and   Adv.    Dir. 


Book  and  Booklet  Compilation 

If  you  want  a  .striking  ami  thorough- 
going book  or  hooklft  compiled;  or  a  pros- 
pectus, or  a  special  article,  ask  for  a  quo- 
tation from  us.  \Vc  have  17  years'  exiK'ri- 
ence  at  research,  compilation  and  hi^h-class 
writiiiR.  Also  unequalcd  facilities  for  dig- 
ging up  li\'e,  important  data,  chart-making, 
and  also  for  household  and  food  booklet 
work. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  HTlh  Si.  New  York  Cily 

l\l.:       Wisi-onsiii    idC," 

In    London,    represented    by    Business    Research   SrT- 

vtees,    Ltd.,    Iddloslelah    )(ouse,    Cnxton    Street, 

London,    W     C 


Americanjlumfternmn 

Published    in   CHICAGO 

ppArv    wherever 
Member  l\  CM  U    Lumber 


A.  B.  C. 


is    cut   or   sold. 


C^ 


Ef  VOI/M 


r 


At  the  conclusion  of  cacli 
votiniK-  iin  index  will  be 
published  and  mailed  to 
you. 


has  tasted  of  the  kick  in  this  oh-so- 
French  stimulant  to  advertising  art. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  French.  There's 
some  of  the  old  cubistic  in  it,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Austrian  and  Czecho- 
Slovakian,  and  some  McKnight  Kauffer 
(which  i.s  .'\merican  English  by  way  of 
south-German  posters).  The  French 
maddened  it  up  and  simplified  it  some, 
and  we  have  been  prancing  along  the 
path  of  the  fad,  buttering  it  mostly. 

Chasing  a  fad  like  this  in  the  pro- 
duction of  advertisments  is  wholesium-. 
if  we  don't  go  in  all  over  and  apply  it 
to  everything  regardless,  Fortunatily 
there  are  some  sensible  advertisers  Ic  ft 
whose  money  we  are  spending,  and  who 
won't  convert  our  breathless  up-to-date- 
ness into  their  cash.  The  pleasant  con- 
valescence ahead,  after  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  is  that  we  shall  have 
found  what  real  good  there  may  be  in 
it,  we  shall  have  been  stimulated  to 
think  a  little  more  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  printed  page,  and  we  shall 
experience  all  the  chastening  conscience 
of  a  good  rugged  hangover. 

Meanwhile,  the  astute  Mons,  Wallace 
may  drop  into  any  Sandeman  grocery 
in  Paris  and  indulge  himself  in  a  Porto 
Blanc  and  send  us  the  bill.  We'll  let 
Harper's  Bazar  and  Vogue  match  to  see 
who  pays. 


A.  Bischoff 

For  five  years  with  Aiitomotife  Mer- 
chandising and  before  that  with  the 
Chilton  Company,  is  now  representing 
Jobber  Topicf:  and  Motor  Maintetuiiire, 
published  by  the  Irving-Cloud  Publish- 
ing Company,  Chicago. 


The  Brothcrtoii  Com  puny 

Detroit,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Hercules  Motors  Corporation  of 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Samuel  E.  Ryder 

Formerly  with  the  Moto  Meter,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Vlchek  Tool  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Criterion  Photocraft  Company 

Commercial  photographers,  announce 
their  removal  to  22  West  Thirtieth 
Street,  New  York. 


Myers-Beeson  -G  olden .  I  n  c. 

New  Y'ork,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Stetson  Drug  Corporation,  New 
York,  distributors  of  Stetson  Tablets 
for  Indigestion;  for  Mot-.-^cs.  Inc., 
same  city,  manutacturers  of  Mot-.-\cs,  a 
heater  for  automobiles  that  utilizes  the 
hot  water  from  the  radiator;  and  for 
the  United  States  Sand  Paper  Com- 
pany, Williamsport,  Pa,,  makers  of 
.Vlapbrand  sandpapers  and  emery 
cloths. 


R.  B.  Donnelly 

Formerly  account  executive  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Erwin.  Wasey  & 
Company,  and  prior  to  that  divisional 
advertising  manager  of  the  B,  F. 
Goodrich  Rubl>er  Company,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  D'.A^rcy  Advertising 
Company,  St,  Louis. 
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Superior  Selling  Power 

In  the  World's  Qreatest  Market 


First  in 
Total  Advertising 

New   York   Kveiiiiig   .\ewspa|i(.r> 

THE  Sun's  continued 
leadership  in  advertising 
among  New  York  evening 
nev^fspapers  is  not  due  to  un- 
usual strength  in  a  few  classi- 
fications only — but  to  the  fact 
that  advertisers  in  every 
classification  have  found  The 
Sun  an  exceptionally  profit- 
able medium  through  which 
to  sell  their  products  in  New 
York. 

Every  month  for  the  last  ten 
months  The  Sun  has  pub- 
lished more  advertising  and 
has  made  larger  gains  in  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  New 
York   evening   newspaper. 


First  in 
National  Advertising 

New    ^"n^k    I'.veriing   Newspapers 

TO  manufacturers  who 
have  new  products  to  in- 
troduce and  to  those  who 
seek  increased  sales  for  prod- 
ucts already  established  in 
New  York,  The  Sun  is  a 
powerful  selling  force  in  the 
world's   greatest   market. 

For  years  National  Adver- 
tisers have  placed  more  ad- 
vertising in  The  Sun  than  in 
any  other  New  York  eve- 
ning newspaper.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1926  they 
used  over  350,000  lines  more 
in  The  Sun  than  in  the  next 
New  York  evening  news- 
paper. 


First  in 
Local  Advertising 

New   York   Kveiiing   Newspapers 

10CAL  merchants  are  in 
^  an  unusually  advan- 
tageous position  to  judge  the 
selling  power  of  local  news- 
papers. They  are  experi- 
enced judges  of  the  buying 
habits  and  the  newspaper 
reading  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  territory  which  they 
serve  every  day.  They  de- 
pend on  their  advertising  to 
produce  quick,  traceable  re- 
sults. 

During  the  first  four  months 
of  1926  The  Sun  led  all  New 
York  evening  newspapers 
both  in  volume  of  Local  Ad- 
vertising and  in  gains. 


THE  SUN  is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
clean,  progressive,  interesting  newspaper — intelhgently  edited  for 
intelligent  men  and  women.  It  is  free  from  sensationalism, 
prejudice  and  partisanship. 


The  circulation  of  THE  SUN — already  the  largest  weekday  cir- 
culation among  the  better  class  homes  of  New  York — is  going 
steadily  ahead  on  a  sound,  healthy  basis.  THE  SUN'S  average 
daily  net  paid  circulation  during  the  six  months  ended  March  31. 
1926,  was  257,067.  This  represents  an  increase  of  11,593  copies  a 
day  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1925 — an  increase  won  with- 
out the  use  of  prizes,  contests  or  other  similar  methods  of  forcing 
circulation — an  increase  won  purely  on  the  merits  of  THE  SUN 
as  a  newspaper. 


©be 

280  BROADWAY 


BOSTON  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Old  South  Building  Munsey  Building 

LOS  ANGELES 
Van    Nuys    Building 


CHICAGO 

208  So.  La   Salle  St. 


PARIS 

49  Avenue  de  I'Opera 


NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
First  National  Bank  Building 

LONDON 
40-43  Fleet  St. 
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Advertisers'  Index 
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Ajas    I'liuli)   I'riiu    Cai 

All-l'i<iii)ii    Kielil    

Allfii    Hu^-ines!-   Papers,  Inc.,  The 

Anu'rican    Lumberman    

American    Mercury     

American    Press   Association    

Arcliitectural  Record.  The    


m 


[c] 


Cantine  Paper  Co.,  Martin.  The    71 

Chalfonle-Haddon    Hall     64 

Chicago  Daily  News,  The 

Inside  Front   Cover 

Christian  Science  Monitor   35 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The   45 

College   Humor    57 

Comfort    63 

Commerce  Photo-Print  Corp 80 

Crane   &   Co..   Inc 10 

Crowe  &  Co.,  E.  R .55 


w 


Dallas  Morning  News   74 

Delineator.    The    16 

Denne  &  Co..  Ltd.,  A.  J 80 

Detroit   Times,  The   51 


[e] 


Einson-Freeman    Co 74 

Empire    Hotel    68 

Empire  Stale  Engineering  Co 77 

Evans-Winler-Hebb.    Inc 44 

Expositor,    The    62 


[/] 


Farmer's  Wife,  Tlie    50 

Feather   ('o..  The  Wm 71 

Federal    Advertising   .\gency    37 

Fort   Worth    Star-Telegram    86 

French  Line   Inside  Back   Cover 


M 


Galchi'l    &    Manning.    Inc 82 

General   Outdoor   .\dvertising    Co..   Inc. 

Insert  Bel.  66-67 

Geyer  Co 65 

Good    Housekeeping    47 

Gray,    Inc..    Russell    T 0 

Green  Corp.,  William    18 


m 
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.  80 

.  69 

.  46 

.  86 

.  67 

.  13 

.  80 

Atlanta.    Citv    of    79 


Igelstroem   Co..  The  Jolni 


80 


Indianapolis   News.  The    4 


Industrial   Power 
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Jewish    Daily    Forward,   The 
ludge     


78 


86 

55 


Bakers   Weekly    80 

Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc 31 

Batten  Co..  Geo 12 

Birmingham    News.  The    7 

Bool   &  Shoe  Recorder    68 

Boston  Globe.  Tlie   1415 

Buffalo   Evening   News.  The    11 

Business  Bourse,  The    86 

Bulterick  Publishing  Co 16 


[fe] 


Knit   Goods   Pub.   Co. 


60 


['] 


Liberty    Magazine    58-59 

Literary   Digest    75 


[m] 


Manufacturing    Industries    43 

Market   Place    89 

Marx-Flarsheim   Co 76 

McCann   Co.,  The  H.  K 18 

McGraw-Hill  Book   Co..  Inc 66 

M 

National  Petroleum  News  ....   Back  Cover 

National   Register   Publishing    Co.,   Inc.  72 

Nation's   Business    6 

Neil  House   68 

New  York  Daily  News,  The   61 

New  York  Sun    87 

Nugents    (The  Garment  Weekly)    46 


[o] 


Oil   Trade  Journal    84 

Oklahoman  Publishing  Co 49 

Oral  Hygiene   72 


[P] 


Pittsford   Co.,   Ben    C. 
Power     


76 
81 
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Richards   Co.,   Iih-.,   Josepli    3 

Ronalds   Press    43 


[*] 


.Saunders    Drive-It-Yourself   Co..   Inc.    .  .  41 

Srripps-Howard   Newspapers    53 

Selling    Aid    76 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing   Co.   ...  33 

Standard   Rate  &  Data  Service   90 

St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat    73 

St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch.  .  .Insert    Bet.   50-51 


[«] 


Textile   World 


\crmnnt    Mli.-d    Dailies 


Hampden  Glazed   Paper  &   Card  Co. 

Facing  67 

House    Beautiful     8 

Hoyi    Co.,    Charles   W 54 

Hunlling   Co.,  The  H.  R 70    Youth's    Companion 
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83 


85 
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Export  Advertising 
No  Mystery 

I  CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  32  | 

kets  and  the  determination  of  the  copy 
appeal  is  equally  sound  for  foreign  or 
for  domestic  business.  -As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  know  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  American  manufac- 
turer located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
regarded  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Coast  regions  as  foreign.  They 
were,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
strange  to  him.  Canada  was  foreign 
territory  to  him  also.  He  entered  these 
markets  and  their  strangeness  dis- 
appeared. He  looked  afield  and  saw 
Cuba  and  Mexico  with  a  different  back-- 
ground  and  a  different  language  from 
his  own.  Yet  today  he  does  business 
there  with  almost  the  same  ease  as  in 
territories  one  hundred  miles  from  his 
factory.  He  has  merely  extended  his 
trading  zones  from  his  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  section  by  section,  state 
by  state,  and  finally,  country  by 
country  until  now — and  then  only  for 
the  purposes  of  administration — does 
he  distinguish  foreign  from  domestic 
trade. 

IT  may,  however,  be  well  to  make  this 
point  at  this  time — that  while  the  old 
so-called  "mystery"  of  export  adver- 
tising has  been  properly  relegated  to 
its  place  among  the  other  illusions  that 
never  really  existed,  there  is  a  danger 
that  we  may  fail  to  recognize  that  it 
still  has  its  complexities.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate concretely  what  I  mean : 
American  safety  razors  are  sold  in 
every  country  of  the  world  but  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  In  China, 
for  example,  the  itinerant  barbers 
among  the  natives,  not  the  natives 
themselves,  might  be  the  prospects.  In 
India,  for  example,  to  advertise  and 
picture  a  low-caste  native  shaving  him- 
self with  any  particular  make  of  razor 
might  easily  put  a  taboo  on  it  for 
natives  of  a  higher  caste.  Or,  a  canned 
milk  advertiser  who  pictured  his  prod- 
uct being  used  by  Japanese  or  Chinese 
in  coffee  and  tea  might  better  recog- 
nize that  they  don't  drink  coffee  at  all, 
that  they  drink  tea  without  milk  and 
that  the  appeal  might  better  be  made 
on  the  grounds  that  canned  milk  is  a 
nourishing  food  for  children  and  in- 
valids. So  that  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  making  of  effective 
advertising  arguments  may  well  avoid 
the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  fine-sound- 
ing phrase  that  "human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere."  Undoubtedly  every- 
body eats  sonie  kind  of  food,  wears 
some  kind  of  clothing  and  uses  some 
kind  of  shelter.  The  difference  is  in 
the  kind  of  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter,  in  the  habits  that  they  develop 
and  the  ways  in  which  these  instincts 
and  desires  are  satisfied.  Take  cos- 
metics as  an  example:  Our  manufac- 
turers will  find  it  easier  to  reach  the 
market     of     the     Manchu     woman     of 
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Northern  China  with  powders  and 
rouges  if  they  recognize  that  the  base 
of  her  makeup  is  not  cold  cream  but 
a  preparation  of  honey. 

MASS  production  plus  world-wide 
transportation  is  a  development 
only  of  yesterday  and  enabled  us  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  four  million  American 
automobiles  last  year  to  seventy-five 
different  countries  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  without  the  mass  selling  power  of 
advertising,  no  such  production  and 
selling  schedule  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. Instance  after  instance  might 
be  multiplied  to  show  that  modern  ad- 
vertising dovetails  with  modern  trans- 
portation and  with  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone  and  other  discoveries  and 
inventions  to  make  possible  the  quickest 
world-wide  distribution   of  goods. 


Evans.  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Grimes  Radio  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  for  B. 
Presman,  New  York,  makers  of  San- 
tonin, a  vermifuge  for  live  stock  and 
human  beings. 


Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Art  Metal  Works,  Newark,  N.  J., 
makers  of  Ronson  toy  guns  and  ma- 
chines. 


Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 

New  York,  will  direct  advertising 
for  the  Kingsbury  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Keene,  N.  H.,  makers  of  toys. 

Whipple  &  Black 

Detroit,  Mich.,  will  direct  advertising 
for  C.  W.  Treadwell,  real  estate. 


P.  F.  O'Keefe  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 

Boston,  will  direct  advertising  for 
the  Cities  Service  Refining  Company, 
Boston ;  the  Vincent  Whitney  Company. 
Boston  and  San  Francsico;  and  the 
Riverside  Boiler  Works,  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  agency  announces 
the  appointments  as  account  executives 
of  Otis  Adams,  formerly  with  the  Mar- 
tin V.  Kelley  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  of  C.  Richard  Klofkorn,  for- 
merly with  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  and  recently  ad- 
vertising director  of  the  Connecticut 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


R.  A.  Ware 

Has  resigned  from  the  Log  Cabin 
Products  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
for  which  he  was  general  sales  man- 
ager for  the  last  six  years. 


Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

New  York,  announces  the  election  to 
its  board  of  Guy  Gilpatric,  service  di- 
rector, and  Frank  J.  Kaus,  business 
manager. 


Frank  L.  Erskine 

Advertising  manager  of  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Company,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  because  of  poor 
health.  George  B.  Hendrecks,  sales 
manager,  succeeds  him. 


Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    36    cents    a   line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.       Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 
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Business  Opportunities 


WANTED  A  PRODUCT— to  be  sold  by  mail 
through  our  10,000  representatives.  Explain  your 
proposition  in  detail.  Mary  Arden,  68  Inde- 
pendence  Square,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Service 


Balda    Art    Service.    Oshkosh,    Wis.,    creators    of 

Letterheads,  Advertising  Illustrations,  Cover  De- 
signs, Labels,  Cartoons,  etc.  Sketches  sub- 
mitted with  price  for  drawing  and  engraving  cut 
complete.     Give   us    a    trial. 


Artist,  Lettering,  Figures,  Trade  Marks,  Expert 
workmanship,  low  pay.  Pencil  sketches  free. 
Entire  job  attended  to.  Original  selling  art 
work  visualized.  Brvant  8610,  Dommer,  76  W. 
46th    St.,   New    York    City. 


Position  Wanted 


WIDE     AWAKE 

Young  married  man  associated  with  printing 
and  publishing  business  for  six  years,  seeks 
position  with  agency,  department  store  or 
manufacturer.  Writes  result-getting  copy, 
understands  type,  layout,  engravings ;  has 
sales  experience.  College  trained,  Protestant. 
Now  employed.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 


Advertising  Artist  and  Direct  Sales  Specialist. 
10  years  planning,  executing  high-class  adver- 
tising literature,  seeks  part  or  full  time  position. 
Box  No.  390,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th   St.,    New   York    City. 


ADVERTISING  layout  and  detail  man  with 
2  years'  commercial  art  training  desires  position 
with  future ;  3  years'  experience  national  adver- 
tiser. Box  No.  386,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9   East   38th  St.,   New  York   City. 


SALES  MANAGER,  experienced  handling  sales- 
men, food  line,  all  territory  east  of  Chicago,  de- 
sires position.  Box  No.  389,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9   East  38th    St..   New   York    City. 


EDITOR-WRITER,    university   trained,    mature, 

with  proven  capacity  for  producing  vivid,  inter- 
esting and  thought-compelling  articles,  seeks 
change  from  retail  advertising  to  diversified  job 
demanding  initiative,  newspaper  sense  and  a 
higher-than-ordinary  ideal  of  the  function  of  the 
printed  word ;  might  consider  travel  ;  pleasing 
personality.  Christian,  single.  Box  651,  City 
Hall   Station,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


Is  there  an  agency  or  publisher  somewhere  that 
can  use  a  young  man.  age  22.  married  ?  Been 
\vith  present  publisher  5  years  and  knows  the 
game.  Box  No.  391.  Advertising  and  Selling. 
9    East  38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


Help  Wanted 


Young  man.  under  30,  to  sell  advertising  space 
on  established  weekly  industrial  newspaper.  Must 
have  had  not  less  than  one  year's  experience  in 
selling  space.  Give  full  experience  over  period 
■  of  five  years.  Communications  will  be  held 
'  strictly  confidential.  Box  No.  388,  Advertising 
and   Selling.   9  East  38th  St..   New  York  City. 


Wanted  by  an  association  of  established  business 

papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  representative  to 
solicit  advertising  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In 
reply  please  give  full  details  and  mention  method 
of  compensation  you  prefer.  Box  No.  383.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City. 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Miscellaneous 


STOCK  ELECTROTYPES 
Send  Fifty  Cents  for  1 5th  edition  of  the 
SPATULA  CUT  CATALOG  and  you  will  get 
your  money's  worth  of  entertaining  pictures 
even  if  you  never  buy  an  electrotype  of  any  one 
of  the  nearly  1500  advertising  cuts  illustrated. 
Mostly  old  style  cuts.  No  big  heads  with  little 
bodies.  Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  10  Alden  St., 
Boston,  14,   Mass. 


BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stifif  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vour  check  to  Advertising 
and   Selling.   9   East  38th   St..   New  York   City. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  ( which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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"This  is  to  adxise  you  that  we  ha\e  re- 
ceived the  March  issue  of  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  Ser\  ice  and  are  enclosing  here- 
with renewal  card,  as  we  are  anxious  not 
to  miss  an  issue  of  the  Ser\  ice." 

Rickenbacker  Motor  Company. 

"Your  Ser\ice  has  repaid  us  time  and 
again,  and  it  has  become  such  a  fixed 
habit  to  refer  to  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Ser\ice,  that  we  would  be  lost  without 


one. 


»» 


Harvey,  ZoelJer  &'  Com  pany. 
An  Advertising  Agency. 


PUBLISHERS— Thii  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business-produc- 
ing tie-UD — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
.\RD  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  30-Day  Approval   Order 

ST.WDARD   RATE  &   n.\TA    Sl-.k\  ICH, 

536   Lake   Shore   Drive.  

Chicago.   Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  .Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins 
issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  is 
the  cost  of  one  year's  5ubscrii>tion.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on 
the  tenth  of  each  month.     The  .Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bidlelins  issued  every  other  day. 


192. 


Firm    :Vam<r    Street    Adjrcss 


Citi'      Slate      

IndhiJiial  Signing   Order   Offieial    Position 
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BILLIONAREA 
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the  GREATER  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 


II 


ST  LOUIS 


One  of  the  major  industrial  develop- 
ments in  ^'The  Billionarca"  is  the 
establishment  here,  in  effect,  of  an- 
other Schenectady. 


POST 

The  highest  ranking  P+D+C 


Adding  another  Schenectady 
to  "The  BILLIONAREA" 

Another  basic  reason  for  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market 


IN  ADDITION  to  a  normal,  annual  purchas- 
ing power  of  more  than  a  Billion  Dollars — 
greater  per  family  than  that  of  any  other 
major  market  in  America,  with  one  exception — 

In  addition  to  a  construction  program  totaling 
more  than  a  Billion  Dollars — 

There  is  an  industrial  side  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market  that 
is  particularly  impressive  to  national  advertisers. 

These  facts  tell  their  own  story: 

One  of  the  major  industrial  developments  of 
far-reaching  consequence  in  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  and  prosperity  of  "The  BIL- 
LIONAREA"  is  the  establishment  here,  in 
efiect,  of  another  Schenectady. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  recently 
purchased  a  factory  site  of  155  acres,  and  has 
announced  its  intention  of  making  St.  Louis 
one  of  its  principal  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting points. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  has 
recently  purchased  a  large  site  for  a  million  dol- 
lar plant  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Brown-Boveri  Electric  Co.  purchased  a 
tract  upon  which  they  will  build  a  $2,000,000 
plant  for  manufacturing  electrical  machinery. 


The  Century  Electric  Company  has  acquired, 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  an  additional 
tract  and  intends  to  immediately  start  construc- 
tion on  the  first  of  several  building  units. 

This  electrical  manufacturing  development 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  phenomenal  industrial 
activity  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market. 

In  one  industrial  section  alone,  the  new  plants 
constructed  or  in  process  of  erection,  including 
those  of  the  General  Motors  Company,  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  in  excess  of  $75,000,000. 
This  gives  employment  to  25,000  additional 
workers — furnishing  comfortable  maintenance 
for  a  population  equal  to  a  city  of  100,000  — 
another  Schenectady. 

Some  indication  of  the  rapid  trend  of  indus- 
trial establishments  to  the  Greater  St.  Louis  dis- 
trict is  shown  by  the  fact  that  156  new  factories 
have  come  to  St.  Louis  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  such  facts  as  these  that  are  attracting 
national  advertisers  to  this  unusually  active 
and  increasingly  prosperous  market. 

The  dominant  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market,  and 
carrying  by  far  the  greatest  volume  of  advertis- 
ing— is  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


DISPATCH 

newspaper  of  "The  BILLION  AREA" — the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market 


Because  the  St.  Louis  Post-EHspatch  has 
the  greatest  circulation  in  this  rich 
area,  it  offers  national  advertisers  a 
P+D  +C  value  almost  without  parallel  in 
America. 

It  reaches  more  People  with  more  Dol* 
lars  with  a  greater  Coverage  of  "The 
Billionarea"  than  any  other  newspaper.  Its 
coverage  is  so  complete  that  this  one  news- 


paper alone  taps  the  unusual  buying  power  of 
practically  every  home  in  the  Greater  St. 
Louis  Market. 

The  fact  that  both  local  and  national  adver- 
tisers recognize  the  Post-Dispatch  as  the  most 
powerful  selling  force  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Market  is  proved  by  its  volume  of  advertis- 
ing— ^almost  equal  to  that  of  all  other  St. 
Louis  newspapers  combined. 


P+D+C 

The  Advertiser's  Micrometer  of  a  Newspaper 


The  very  principles  that  have  been  long  recog- 
nized as  fundamental  in  the  analysis  of  any 
market  are,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons,  fimda- 
mental  in  the  analysis  of  a  newspaper's  market. 
Those  principles  are  the  relation  of 

Population 

Dollars  for  Purchoitng  Power) 

Coverage 

For  the  convenience  of  national  advertisers, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  published  a 
P  -|-D  +C  Manual  which  describes  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  measuring  a  market 
from  the  standpoint  of  newspaper  advertising 

Address 
St  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  St.  Louis 

National  Advertising  Offices 


by  identically  the  same  accepted  standards 
that  have  long  been  used  in  measuring  a  market 
from  the  standpoint  of  selling. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  also  just  completed  a 
Book  of  Information  About  St.  Louis  and 
"The  BILLIONAREA"— the  Greater 
St.  Louis  Market,  that  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  any  advertiser. 


Both  books 
free  —  on 
request 


NEW  YORK 
285  Madison  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY 
Coca  Cola  BIdg. 

LOS  ANGELES 
Title  Insurance  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Tower 


DETROIT 
Book  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
564  Market  St. 

SEATTLE 
Tenninal  Sale*  Bldg. 


Advertising' 
'  &Sellin-^ 


PUBLISHED     FORTNIGHT 


Drawn  by  T.   M.   Cleland  for  Metropolitan   Museum   of  Art 

JUNE  2,  1926  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"Let's  Stop  Rocking  the  Boat  and  Enjoy  Our  Prosperity"  By  Kenneth  M. 
GooDE;  "A  Kick  x\gainst  Poverty"  By  |.  M.  Campbell;  "Swapping  Ideas  for 
Orders"  By  R.  B.  Lockwood;  "High-Brow  and  Low-Brow  Types  of  Direct 
Selling"  Bv  H.  B.  Flarsheim;  "Who  Gets  Summer  Business'"  Bv  C.W.Stokes 
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cTI  RenewedVote  of  Confidence 


Jn  the  cabinet  form  of  gincrn- 
ment,  in  operation  in  many  of 
the  leading  Ttations  of  the  world, 
the  prime  minister,  as  the  head 
of  the  !Jor!ernment,  continties  in 
office  only  as  long  as  he  retains 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  in 
the  popular  branch  of  the  parlia- 
ment. 


a/ic/  by  a 
Still  Greater  Majority 


Year  after  year  the  department  stores  of 
Chicago  have  placed  the  preponderance  of 
their  advertising  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
—  and  in  the 
fi  r  s  t     four 


months 

of 

1926 

they 

h 

a  \'  e 

placed 

a 

still 

greater 

pro- 

portion 

in 

l^he 

Chicago 

Daily 

News. 

This 

is, 

and 

should 

be,     of 

that  group  of  advertisers  who  arc  the  shrewd- 
est appraisers  of  every  factor  that  enters 
into  the  cost-  and  the  returns — of  newspaper 

advertising 


Total  Department  Store  Advertising  Lineage  in 
Chicago  Daily  Newspapers 


First    Four 
Months    of    1926 

The  Daily  News   2,428,(;.{3 

Second    paper    909,665 

Third    paper    704,964 

Fourth    paper    488,491 

Fifth   paper    325,698 

Sixth  paper   224,370 


First  four 

Montlis    of    1925 

2,214,829 

1,065,411 

668,636 

565,760 

292,709 

232,271 


Comparison 
Gain — Loss 

213,804  (Jain 

155,746  Loss 

36,328  Gain 

77,269  Loss 

32,989  Gain 

7,901  Loss 


A  detailed  analysis  of  tiie  department  store  advertising  situation  in 
Chicago,  showinc  the  lineage  used  by  each  store  in  each  newspaper, 
will    be   sent    upon    retiuest. 


particular  significance  to  other  advertisers 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  renewed  vote  of  confi- 
denci'  and  by  a  still   (jrcater   niajonly   from 


There  is  no 
safer  guide  for 
advertisers  than 
to  "Follow  the 
D  e  p  a  r  t  me  n  t 
Stores."  They 
/.'  //  0  tc  the  re- 
turns from  ai 
given  expendi- 
ture in  each  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
mediums  ol  a  city,  and  in  Chicago  show  their 
"confidence''  bv  concentrating  in 


in  Chicago. 


1 
I 
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ars  that  rust  in  peace  in  the 
graveyards  behind  %^air  Shops 


THEY  stand  in  a  pathetic  group,  with 
weeds  poking  thtaugh  their  wheels 
ind  puddles  of  dirty  rain-watet  on  ihcir 
broken  running  boards.  You've  seen  them 
mjny  times,  those  cars  that  have  made  iheir 
last  trip.  His  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
most  of  them  arc  casualties  in  the  endless 
war  that  is  waged  in  a  motor  berftccn 
deadly  heat  and  friction  —  and  motor-oil? 

The  way  yaur  motor  operates  today  de- 
pends on  how  well  its  motor-oil  (ought 
heat  and  fnaion  yesterday — and  last  week 
— and  a  month  ago. 

Why  many  motor-oils  fail 

\iPhen  a  moioi-oil  goes  into  actioa  it  is 
(lO  longer  the  cool,  gleaming  liquid  that 
you  see  poured  into  your  crankcasc.  Only 
a  thin  film  of  the  oil  actually  holds  the 
fighting  Ime  This  film  covers  all  the  vital 
pans  of  the  motor  and  comes  between  all 
the  whirhng.  flymg  metal  surfaces.  As  long 
as  that  protcaive  film  remains  unbroken, 
ihe  mo'or  is  safeguarded  from  destructive 
heat  and  friaion. 

But  the  oil-iilm  itself  is  subjeacd  to  ter- 
hlic  punishment  It  muse  withstand  the 
biner  lash  of  searing,  scorching  heat — and 
tearing,  grinding  fricrion. 

Fucoo  often  otdinaiy  motor-oll  Uih  The 
£lm,  under  ihit  two-fold  punishment,   bmk^. 


■nd  buini.  Through  ihc  broken,  shaitetcd 
film  vital  parts  of  the  tnoioi  are  expoied.  Hot. 
unpioiectcd  suWiccs  chife  agsinsc  each  ochet. 
Withering  heat  ictacks  (he  nv  meul.  Insidious 
fnaion  begins  iti  work  of  destruaion. 

Then,  before  you  e\en  know  your  moror.oil 
his  lost  IIS  hght.  you  have  a  seized  piiton,  a  scored 
cyhndci  or  i  bomed^mt  bearing.     And  you  find 


n^-l 

Veedol 

CS3D3 

L 

5 


Wtn  nor  poi  ibc  "faloi 


yourself  paying  b\g  bills  i 
repairs  [he  didugi. 


The  "film  of  pre 
that  doti  not  fail 

Because  the  whole  scowt  of  correct  moiot 
lubricaoon  lies  in  (he  pioiettivc  oil-film.  Tide 
Water  technologists  ipcni  years  in  studying  not 
oils  atone  but  oil-fiJmi.  They  made  hundicdt  and 
hundreds  of  labontory  expcnments  and  roid  tciti. 
Finally  they  perfected,  in  Veedol,  an  oil  that  offers 
deadly  hcit  and  friction. 
An  oil  which  gives  the  "film  of  protection" — 
tb/a  ai  liilttt,  imoelb  at  lilk.  latigli  as  sittl. 

In  fasr  inaeuing  thousands,  car  owners  ate 
,ng  ihar  the  Veedol  film  of  protection"  u 
idlast  dctendcr.  Stop,  today, 
at  the  first  orange  and  black  Veedol  sign  and  have 
your  crankcaie  drained  and  refilled  with  the  cor- 
lea  Veedol  oil  for  your  paniculat  motor,  this  is 
designated  on  achart,  (he  Veedol  Motor  Protection 
Guide,  which  the  deilcr  has.  Ot,  betrct  still,  let 
the  dealer  give  you  complete  Veedol  lubrication— 
the    film  of  proteaion"  for  cverj- part  of  your  car, 

that  the  &gh[ing  "film 
ot  protection  is  on  the  job  safeguarding  your 
motor.  Thar  means  fe»er  casualties  in  the  »ar 
with  heat  and  frinion  And  when  you  rum  your 
cat  in,  the  resale  price  you  receive  will  be  a  genu, 
incrribure  TO  your  motor's  most  stead&si  defender 
—  the  Veedol  "film  of  prorection.  " 

TideWater  Oil  Sales  Corporation.!!  Broadway, 
Nen  ^  otL    Branches  or  warehouses  in  all  prin- 

npal  cKie. 


( ill  Itll  jeit  thai  mtit 
iL»,  7i%  af  all  thi 
ittgine  Ttpain  thai  kttf 
him  I)  ny  an  <auird  by  ifx 
failiirt  cf  stme  KOtar-til 
i»  11  III  in  martal  fight 
tgjimt  fricltan  and  htal. 


An  advertisement  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


The  man  in  the  street  isn't  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  Shellev.  But  call 
it  "Ariel  ",  write  it  as  a  love  story 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give 
a  thought  to  bacteriologists.  But 
call  them  "Microbe  Hunters",  make 
them  adventurers,  and  you  have — a 
best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care 
about  biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We 
Behave  Like  Human  Beings",  write 


it  in  the  liveliest  newspaper  fashion, 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think 
about  motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film 
of  Protection",  write  it  as  a  war 
story,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub- 
jects out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  255 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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IVhat.  after  all,  do  linage 
records  mean  f  Simply 
that  adertiscrs  have 
proved  and  are  proving 
a  mcdiu  »i  for  you  ztnth 
their   own    dollars. 

The  regiment  can't  all  be 
out   of   step    but   Jim! 

N'or  is  this  new  national 
linage  record  vf  the  In* 
dianapoiis  News  a  mere 
sudden  spurt.  It  has  been 
56  years  in  building. 
The  News  has  always 
been  first  in  its  field  in 
national  advertising.  And 
in  local  display  and  classi- 
fied as  well. 

Success  is  contagious. 
Advertisers  arc  breaking 
sales  records  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Radius,  too, 
just  as  The  News  is 
breaking  its  own  linage 
records.  Now  is  a  good 
time   to   strike! 


400.000 
300,000 
380,000 

370,000 
3b0,0OO 
350,000 
34O.O00 
330,000 
3  20,000 
310,000 

::>oo,ooo 
Zqo,ooo 
2.80,000 

Z70.0OO 
ZbO.OOO 
150,000 
14:0,000 
Z-iO^OOO 
ZZO,000 

zi  0,000 
zo  0,000 

IQO„000 
180,000 

I  70,000 

160,000 
150,000 
14-0,000 
130,000 
1ZO,000 

I I  0,000 
100,000 

()  0,000 
ttO^OOO 
70,000 
b0,O0O 

50,000 
40,000 


Jan. 


FtB 


Mar. 


Apr, 


-Sunday  ^ 


Paper. 


NATIONAL  LINAGE  IN  INDIANAPOLIS— 1926 


The  climax  of  seven  record-breaking 
months  in  national  advertising  linage 


FOR   seven   consecutive   months,   national  advertis- 
ing linage  has  climbed  to  record-breaking  heights 
on    The    Indianapolis    News,    topping    figures    it 
took  56  years  to  build. 

October  1925  was  the  largest  October  and  the  largest 
month  in  the  history  of  The  News.  November  was 
the    largest    November.      December    was    the    second 


largest  December.  January  1926  was  the  largest  Jan- 
uary. PVbruary  was  the  largest  February.  March 
was  the  largest  March  and  the  largest  month,  sur- 
passing October's  total.  April  was  the  largest  April 
and  the  largest  month,  surpassing  thirty  days  later 
the  new  record  established  in   March. 


Things   like   this   don't   just   "happen." 
hinguage — "there's   a-  reason"! 


In   Postum's 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Nev)   York,   Da.n    A.    Carroll 
110    Eo8t   42n<]    Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.   Lux? 
The  Tower  Buildini; 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  JV,  Parsons 


THERE  are  definite 
and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  a  general 
slackening  of  trade  activ- 
ities in  most  of  our  impor- 
tant industries.  Operations 
at  steel  mills  are  about  12 
per  cent  lower  now  than 
they  were  in  March.  In 
most  places  the  present 
rate  of  output  is  below  85 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  inflow  of 
business  is  considerably  less 
than  current  output,  so  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  still 
further  recessions.  Many 
believe  that  the  April  rec- 
ord for  the  production  of 
pig  iron  marked  the  peak 
for  the  year.  About  60  per 
cent  of  our  production  of 
steel  goes  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  four  great  lines 
of  business — building,  auto- 
mobiles, railroad  equipment, 
oil,  gas  and  water. 

Prices  of  stocks  have  re- 
covered materially,  and  this 
has  tended  to  dispel  gloom 
and  develop  a  wider  feeling 
of  optimism.     But  the  fact 

remains  that  stock  prices  are  high  when  examined  in 
the  light  of  prospective  earnings  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  There  is  little  incentive  for  the  careful  in- 
vestor to  place  his  money  in  stocks  at  the  present  time 
when  his  return  is  very  little  more  than  he  can  obtain 
from  good  bonds.  Careful  folks  are  waiting  to  get  a 
better  line  on  the  future  of  business  before  tieing  up 
their  money.  Commodity  prices  are  at  a  reasonable 
level  and  our  volume  of  exports  continues  satisfactory. 
But  we  are  also  increasing  our  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  the  policy  of  mortgaging  future  in- 
comes to  pay  for  things  now  being  consumed  continues 
to  prevail.     These  factors  will  bear  watching. 

To  say  that  the  industrial  situation  is  basically 
unsound  would  be  an  untruth.  We  are  practically 
free  of  inflation  and  credit  conditions  are  in  fairly 
good  shape.  Brokers'  loans  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  the  first  of^  February.  The  policy  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  is  now  being  followed  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  Com- 
modity prices  are  giving  an  indication  of  greater  sta- 
bility. Strength  in  certain  groups  is  now  offsetting 
recessions  in  other  staples.  The  railroad  situation  is 
sound,  due  largely  to  satisfactory  car  loadings  and  a 
tendency  toward  lower  operating  costs.  Such  factors 
make  it  improbable  that  we  are  running  into  a  time  of 
drastic  liquidation. 

But  we  are  confronted  by  many  uncertainties  which 
justify  a  conservative  attitude.  The  European  situa- 
tion is  not  satisfying.  The  first  definite  evidences  of 
a  slackening  in  building  and  construction  are  now 
discernible.  It  is  probable  we  have  caught  up  with  the 
shortage  of  dwellings  occasioned  by  war-time  restric- 
tions.    Construction  has  continued  at  a  record  rate  for 


a  much  longer  time  than 
was  expected.  For  several 
years  now  building  activity 
has  been  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  business.  At  the 
present  time,  good  general 
business  appears  to  be  the 
chief  support  of  the  build- 
ing trade.  The  contracts 
awarded  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1926  showed  a' 
large  increase  over  last 
year.  But  there  has  been 
practically  no  increase  dur- 
ing April  and  May.  Prices 
(if  building  materials  are 
tending  to  a  lower  level. 
We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  decline  in  actual 
construction  does  not  come 
until  months  after  the  de- 
cline in  contracts  begins. 

During  April  the  con- 
tracts in  thirty-seven  East- 
ern states  showed  a  decline 
i>f  5  per  cent  from  those  of 
March.  In  twenty-seven 
Northeastern  states,  the  de- 
cline was  4  per  cent.  This 
falling  off  may  appear  to  be 
quite  small  at  first  glance. 
But  when  it  is  viewed 
ill  the  light  of  the  truth  that  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
ment of  contracts  is  decidedly  upward  from  March  to 
April,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  real  decline  in  build- 
ing in  recent  months  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
apparent  decline.  Building  permits  in  170  cities  also 
support  this  conclusion.  Building  wages  have  again 
increased  while  the  prices  of  building  materials  have 
declined.  This  increase  in  wages  has  come  at  a  most 
inopportune  moment  and  is  certain  to  accentuate  the 
falling  off  in  construction  work. 

In  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  country  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  a  certain  amount  of  new  building. 
This  means  that  we  will  witness  a  considerable  volume 
of  construction  no  matter  what  the  future  holds.  But 
there  are  many  evidences  that  we  will  soon  witness  a 
material  falling  off  when  we  compare  building  activity 
the  latter  half  of  the  present  year  with  the  tremendous 
volume  of  construction  in  the  months  that  have  passed. 
This  will  mean  keen  competition  for  all  of  the  building 
companies  with  a  possible  readjustment  of  wages.  The 
disturbing  factor  will  be  the  large  losses  that  will 
result  to  speculative  builders. 

The  average  business  review  is  a  disappointing  docu- 
ment to  read.  Most  authors  of  this  type  of  article 
are  so  inclined  to  play  safe  on  their  forecasts  that 
so  far  as  the  average  reader  is  concerned,  any  definite 
conclusions  are  impossible.  Having  no  desire  to  add 
to  the  confusion  of  thought,  and  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  wrong,  let  me  express  the  belief  that  we  have 
rot  seen  the  end  of  the  decline  in  stock  prices  nor 
the  bottom  of  the  slump  in  business  generally.  Our 
long-distance  weather  forecasts  are  adverse,  which 
means  that  poor  crops  will  further  aggravate  the 
situation. 
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277  Park  Avenue 

into  which  more  than  a  hundred 
copies  of  The  Xew  Yorker  go 
every   week. 


cA 


ces 
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O  be  sure  not  every  reader  of  The  New  Yorker  lives 
on  Park  Avenue  or  Fifth. 


There  are  a  few  addresses  not  on  New  York's  aristocratic 
avenues  and  sidestreets. 

A  few  people,  New  Yorkers  at  heart,  have  even  entered 
their  subscriptions  from  outlying  cities.  We  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  three  subscriptions  from  Dubuque 
(one  of  whom  claims  to  be  The  Old  Lady). 

But  what  a  rarity  is  the  New  Yorker  address  that  does  not 
express  residence  by  New  York's  Upper  Ten-Dom!  Its 
audience  is  made  up  exclusively,  almost  inclusively,  of  New 
York's  aristocracy  of  1926:  more  than  40,000  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  just  one  great  thoroughfare:  72nd  Street 
between  5th  and  Lexington  Avenues.  In  these  blocks  are 
59  houses — private  homes  and  apartments — in  which  reside 
in  all  236  New  Yorkers. 

Into  these  homes,  The  New  Yorker  sends  42  copies  each 
week  by  subscription ;  and  it  has  an  indicated  net  sale  of  65 
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copies  bought  over  the  newsstands  or  delivered  by  nearby 
newsdealers:     An  evident  sale  of  107  copies. 

New  Sales  Power  in  New  York 

This  is  concentration,  almost  coverage,  of  the  greatest  Qual- 
ity market  in  the  world. 

Because  of  it,  The  New  Yorker  offers  the  advertiser  the  op- 
portunity to  cultivate  this  richest  of  all  territories  in  the  in- 
tensive way  that  it  warrants. 

Magazines  as  a  whole  fall  short  in  New  York. 

Take  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  instance,  the  adver- 
tising grand-daddy  of  all  the  magazines.  It  has  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  its  circulation  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict— where,  as  it  happens,  8  per  cent  of  the  nation's  people 
live.  Yet  you  can  look  for  more  than  20  per  cent  of  your 
sales  volume  from  this  same  territory. 

Few,  in  fact,  are  the  magazines  which  have  substantially 
more  circulation  in  New^  York  than  the  population  ratio — 
and  many  good  ones  have  substantially  less. 

The  New  Yorker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nearly  all  of  its 
circulation  in  Metropolitan  New  York. 

It  offers  you,  therefore,  the  opportunity  to  round  out  your 
selling  effort  in  New  York  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
your  opportunities  for  sales. 

Best  of  all,  it  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  apply  that  effort 
with  those  people  who  in  New  York  set  the  standards  for  the 
rest  of  New  York — and  the  rest  of  the  countrv — to  follow. 


THE 
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Raymond  B.  Bowen 
Advertising  Manager 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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BEAU 

Tbe  Man's  Magazine 

■Niwitty,  urbane,  sophisticated, 
epicurean  appears  beginning 
with  September.  Addressed 
to  smart  men,  it  is  certain  to 
interest  also  smart  women 
— who  on  dit,  axe  apt  to  be 
interested  in  smart  men. 
No  advertiser  ot  luxury 
merchandise,  whether  he 
deals  in  motors  or  hats, 
jewelry  or  perfumes,  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  quality 
group  to  which  BEAU 
is  directed.  A  card  to  50 
Church  Street,  New  York, 
will  bring  one  of  our 
representatives    to   see    you. 


First  /printing:  50,000.     And  a  5,000 

increase  each  month  guaranteed  for  the 

next  eleven  months. 
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I  .      1        1  ^J    presents    ••• 


Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 


pfoi/c/m  TTd/  pa/at€ 


YOU  HAVE  TRIED  HARD, 
BUT.  YOU  CAN'T  BORE  ME 


YOU   advertisers  —  I    hate   to 
admit  it.  but  what  you  say 
interests  me  MUCH. 

You  may  think  you're  talking 
about  your  product  in  your  ads 
but  you're  not.  You  are  talking 
about  my  money.  (Try  and  get 
some  of  it!) 

Next,  to  my  income.  I  like  my 
expenses  best 

Well,  you  birds  sit  up  nights 
trying  to  think  up  fine  ways  to  give 
me  more  for  what  I  spend.  You 
vie  with  one  another  to  offer  me  the 


most  for  a  dollar.  I  like  to  see  you 
vie.    Vie  on ! 

I  like  to  read  your  bloomin'  ads. 
I  like  to  window-shop  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  I  like  to 
compare  your  beans  and  belts  and 
broughams. 

My  dollars  come  hard-  I  like  to 
see  you  fellows  trying  hard  to  get 
them.  You  make  my  money  seem 
almost  important  'i'ou  give  my 
coin  the  consideration  it  deserves- 

No.  you  boys  don't  bore  me  for 
a  minute. 


THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  BETS  H/S 
ADVESnSJNQ  MONEY  THAT  HfS  PRODUCT  IS  RIQHT 


( 


Andy  Consumer  might  have  said  "All  advertising  has  news  value  to 
the  consumer."  But  it  strikes  us  we  have  heard  that  before.  So  Andy 
says  "'You  have  tried  hard  to  bore  me,  but  you  can't  "  He  is  merely 
putting  new  powder  under  old  phrases — telling  the  same  old  story  of 
advertising  economics  to  the  public  in  a  new  way — that's  all — and  we 
hope   you   advertisers   like  it. 


) 


1 


127    Federal   Street 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


598    Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


o 


NE  thing  Life  has  learned  is  the 
use  of  humor  for  serious  jobs. 

Life — like  you — is  a  bit  of  a  crusader. 
(You  crusade  to  sell  your  goods,  you 
know.)  We  checked  Fourth  of  July 
foolishness.  We  unchecked  horses. 
We  told  on  Teapot  Dome  two  years 
before  it  boiled  over.    And  so  forth. 

But  the  most  fun  Life  ever  had — and 
one  of  the  most  serious  jobs  Life  ever 
tackled — has  been  our  Andy  Consu' 
mer  crusade  to  tell  the  public  the 
economic  kindness  advertising  does 
'em. 

It  is  working.  We  have  made  points 
with  humor  in  the  mouth  of  Andy  Con- 
sumer  that  have  been  mere  mumbles 
in  the  mouths  of  more  ponderous 
apostles  of  the  same  gospel. 

After  all,  the  public  is  people.  They 
like  humor.  And  this  partially  ex- 
plains why  more  advertisers  every 
week  realize  the  advantage  of  putting 
their  serious  advertising  messages  into 
Life's  pages  in  an  environment  that  is 
far  from  staid  and  solemn. 

Life's  reader  amiability  is  an  asset  to 
every  Life  advertiser. 


ANDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  you  can  dis- 
tribute copies  to  salesmen,  dealers 
or  customers,  LIFE  will  gladly 
furnish,  at  cost,  reprints  or  plates 
of  this  series. 


e 


360   N.    Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This  Distinguishes  the  AMERICAN 
MACHINIST  From  Any  Other       ■ 
Industrial  Paper  I  Know*^ 


"Our  aim  is  not  to  get  as  many  subscribers  as 
possible  wherever  we  can  get  them,"  said  the 
circulation  chief  of  the  American  Machinist. 
"Not  at  all." 

"What  is  your  aim?"  demanded  the  visiting 
manufacturer. 

"It  is  to  get  the  responsible  man  only,  in  each 
unit  of  industry."  The  circulation  chief 
skimmed  through  the  subscription  cards. 

"And  you  certainly  seem  to  have  them!"  ex- 
claimed the  visitor. 

He  eyed  the  cards  bearing  the  names  of  Pro- 
duction Managers,  General  Superintendents. 
Master  Mechanics,  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Superintendents  of  Motive  Power  in  Railroad 


Shops,  Motor  Plants,  Manufactories  of  every 
class.  "It  must  be  an  expensive  process  to 
concentrate  your  subscription  list  among  the 
big  men  only,"  he  added. 

"Expensive?  Of  course  it  is!  How  do  we 
justify  that  expense?  We  justify  it  by  the 
fact  that  our  circulation  methods  make 
{merit (in  Machinist  essential  to  you  men  who 
produce  machine  shop  equipment,  tools  and 
supplies. 

"This  puts  circulation  in  a  new  light  to  me," 
said  the  manufacturer.  "It  distinguishes  the 
Imi'rican  Machinist  from  any  other  industrial 
paper  I  know.  I  understand  now  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  you  are  constantly  widen- 
ing my  market." 


Are    YOU  selling  to  industry?     Then   American 
Machinist  can   widen    YOUR   market,  too 


A.  B.  C. 


American  Machinist 

Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 
New  York 


A.B.P. 
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Graphic  Chart  showing  how  Metropolitar}  New  Jersey  compares 
wUh  other  sections  of  New  York  Metropolitan  area  and  ii/ith 
principal  cities  


./  bird's-cyc  view  of  Mctro/'olitan  Sew  Jersey 
— from  a  marketing  vic'LVpnittt.  the  most  desir- 
able seetioii   of  Metrofolllun  Xeze   York. 


200000  40Q00O  £00000  MOW  KIOQOOO  u 
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Sell  in 
New  York's  Biggest  Borough 


HE    Xorthern    Nine    Counties    of    New 
Jersey — both  in  population  and  purchas- 
ing   power — represent     the    most 
important  section  of  Metropolitan 
Xew  York. 

In  population,  they  are  greater 
than  either  Manhattan  or  Brook- 
lyn or  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Metro- 
politan market  put  together. 

In  bu}ing  power,  they  represent 
per  capita  incomes  more  than 
double  the  national  average;  a 
total  purchasing  power  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  section  of  the  Metropolitan  district. 

The  Northern  Nine  Counties  represent  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  New  York  market.  Thev  are, 
in  effect,  a  single  unified  commvinity  which  makes 
up  an  integral  part  of  Metropolitan  New  York. 


The  direct  and  most  economical  route  to  the  80,000 
most  desirable  prospects  in  this  territory  is  through 
Charm,  the  Magazine  of  New  Jersey  Home  In- 
terests. 

New  York  newspapers  penetrate  into  this  territory, 
but  they  do  not  cover  it.  New  Jersey  newspapers 
cover  their  own  individual  communities  well,  but 
it  requires  at  least  20  of  them  to  cover  the  territory 
as  a  whole. 

Most  magazines  of  national  circulation  fall  short 
in  New  Jersey  of  the  extra  circulation  needed  to 
match  its  buying  power. 

Charm — with  the  largest  circulation  in  tlie  North- 
ern Nine  Counties  of  any  magazine — offers  you 
added  selling  support  at  this  vitally  important 
point  in  your  selling  plans. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  how  to  reach  this  im- 
portant and  desirable  market  ? 


CHAl^M 


ojne  Qyjmaajiinc 
qJxu)    lerMu  cripmc  Jrdcrzds 


Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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THE    APPOINTMENT    OF 

JOHN  B.  SCARBOROUGH 

AS    ADVERTISING    MANAGER 
AND 

HOWARD  M.  KEEFE 

AS    WESTERN    MANAGER 


"The/ 

mencan 

Magazine 


THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Frank     B  r  a  u  c  h  e  r  ,     A  d  u  e  r  t  i  i  i  n  g    Director 
250     Park     Avenue  New    York 
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The  Field  of  Greatest  Yield 


Sixteen  Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


Read  by  Everybody— Everywhere 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPANY 

ROCHESILIR.NA'. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D  IS  PLAYOLO  GISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST —  One    who   designs    and    executes   display   materials    that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  coinpels  attention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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DISPLAYOLOGY 


iye  ihePvoducia  Qtance 


There  are  three  essential  steps  to  the  successful  merchan- 
dising of  any  good  product: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Proper  sales  methods. 

Sufficient  advertising. 

A  method  of  packaging  that  will  both  create 
attention  and  cause  the  product  to  he  re- 
membered. 


We  are  displayologists,  specializing  in  the  third  phase  of 
merchandising.  By  allowing  us  to  design  and  create  their 
packages  many  prominent  concerns  have  insured  3313% 
of  their  success. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  such  well  known  companies 
as  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Company,  Huyler's, 
Hickok  Belt  Company,  Putnam  Knitting  Mills,  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  Company,  and  hundreds  of  others  have 
entrusted  us  with  work  of  this  character.  That  is  because 
our  displayologists  have  created  packages  that  have  made 
good  and  HAVE  ACTUALLY  PRODUCED  SALES. 

Why  not  talk  with  an  Alderman,  Fairchild  displayologist 
about  this  important  third  of  your  sales  efforts.  He  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  visiting  your  plant,  inspecting 
your  line  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
sales  through  better  packages  and  better  displays.  It  costs 
you  nothing  until  you  tell  us  to  go  ahead  with  the  work. 


ALDERMAN,  FAIRCHILD    COMPAIVY 

ROCH  ESTER.  N.Y. 

DISPLAYOLOGISTS 

DISPLAYOLOGIST—  One   who  designs   and   executes  display  materials   that 
exhibit  goods  in  a  manner  that  compels  at(ention  and  causes  the  beholder  to  buy 
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Quality  Street — Quality  Goods 
Railroad  Avenue — Overalls 

Counting  pedestrians  to  determine  store  sites  is  predicated  on  one  factor — the  class  of 
pedestrians  which  frequent  the  street  to  be  checked. 

What  Is  Your  Ultimate  Market  ? 

Fifth  Avenue  or  Seventh  ? 

Main  Street  or  Down  By  the  Tracks  ? 

Counting  magazine  circulation  should  be  predicated  on  the  same  factor — the  class  and 
buying   power  of   that   circulation. 

Quality  Circulation— Quality  Goods 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Is  Fifth  Avenue  or  Main  Street  as  the  case  may  be.  A  cross  section  of  Atlantic  subscription  in  New  '^'ork 
or  Seattle  and  all  the  way  between  is  a  list  of  those  who  own  the  better  homes,  leading  stores,  principal  hanks 
and  who  are  the  heaviest  investors  in  each  community.  Such  circulation  affords  the  greatest  buying  power 
with   least   waste;    the   highest    return   per   line — the   lowest    net   cost    per   line. 

May  We  Give  You  All  the  Facts? 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

"A  Quality  Group  Magazine  " 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Circulation    110,000    net    paid    (ABC   ,    Rebate -backed ,    Guaranteed 
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IT  is  the  contention  of  Kenneth 
M.  Goode  that  an  expensive  fur 
coat  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  all 
concerned  if  on  a  woman's  back 
than  it  would  be  packed  in  a  cold 
storage  vault.  To  the  prevalence 
of  installment  selling,  even  of  lux- 
ury goods,  Mr.  Goode  attributes  a 
major  portion  of  the  credit  for  the 
prosperity  which  this  country  en- 
joys today.  His  article  in  this  issue 
is  of  a  most  constructive  nature 
and  scores  opponents  of  the  partial 
payment  system  as  reactionary, 
basing  its  views  on  a  study  of  the 
situation  from  many  angles. 
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A  Cosmopolitan  Home  in  One  of  the  Suburbs  Xfentioned 


In  the  Wealthy  Suburbs 
of  a  Great  City 

y  These  facts  are  from  Cosmopolitan's    ) 
\  reader  surrey  of  8-j  cities  J 


HERE,  in  the  wealthy 
suburbs  of  a  great  city, 
many  an  advertiser  finds  his 
most  desirable  prospects. 

Consider,  then.  Cosmopolitan's 
standing  in  some  such  suburbs 
of  New  York: 

In  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  1 
literate  native  white  family  out 
of  every  7  reads  Cosmopolitan; 


In  Morristown,N.J.,  1  out  of  4; 

In  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  1  out  of  3; 

In  Greenwich, Conn.,  1  outof  3. 

These  are  ideal  prospects, 
surely,  for  the  automobile 
manufacturer,  the  manufac- 
turer of  household  equipment, 
furnishings,  radio  or — to  slip 
into  the  vern  acular — what 
have  vou.' 


^JlTe  Cosmopolitan  Market 
is   Truly   Cosmopolitan 

{And  Exceptionally  Worth  Cultivatiu^} 


JUNE  2.  1926 
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Lef  s  Stop  Rocking  the  Boat  and 
Enjoy  Our  Prosperity 


By  Kenneth  M,  Goode 


ON  Feb.  11,  1897,  at  the  gor- 
geous new  Waldorf-Astoria, 
the  Bradley-Martins  filled  the 
newspapers  with  the  glory  of  their 
famous  "Ball." 

Many  who  have  quite  forgotten 
the  French  hairdressers,  the  cham- 
pagne supper  of  32  different  delica- 
cies, the  400  free  carriages,  and 
the  Hungarian  orchestra  from  the 
Eden  Musee,  still  re- 
call the  bitter  debate 
they  provoked  be- 
tween two  schools  of 
political  economists. 

The  first  school, 
popular  but  unscien- 
tific, recklessly 
praised  the  Ball  be- 
cause it  "put  money 
into  circulation." 

The  second  school, 
then  sound  and  ortho- 
dox, led  by  Dr.  Rains- 
ford,  rector  of  St. 
George's,  replied: 
"Yes,  but  look  how  it 
puts  money  into  cir- 
culation; look  where! 
It  encourages  the  cake 
froster,  the  hair 
curler,  the  gold  fish 
tamer,  who  should  be 
allowed  to  starve  out 
an  uneconomic  end. 
That  same  money 
invested     in     a     shoe 


factory,  would  make  us  two  pairs  of 
shoes  where  we  now  get  one!"  .... 
Twenty-nine  years  elapse,  as  the 
theater  programs  say.  On  May  1, 
1926,  leading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines had  been  primed  for  a  quasi- 
official,  nationwide  broadside  against 
installment  selling — the  Wall  Street 
echo  of  old  St.  George's  pulpit.  Some 
strong  man  with  a  sense  of  humor 


KEEP  the  factory  fires  burninji,  and  the  liome  fires  will 
burn  of  themselves!  Our  danger  today  is  not  undercapi- 
talized buying,  but  overcapitalized  selling.  Coming  pros- 
perity rests,  like  the  slowly  descending  cross-section  of  a 
pyramid,  on  a  vastly  increasing  base  of  mass  buying.  As 
lower  prices  and  liberal  credits  bring  us  safely  down  toward 
the  ever  broader  foundation,  the  less  becomes  our  risk  and 
the  greater  our  opportunity.    The  strain  is  always  on  the  base 


rushed  to  the  rescue.  A  swarm  of 
telegrams  killed  the  "story."  By 
hours  only,  we  escaped  slipping  back 
a  whole  generation  into  the  pink 
plush  economics  of  the  Bradley- 
Martin  Ball. 

The  United  States  today,  we  must 
not  forget,  holds  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  gold.  Intelligent  buying 
releases  huge  funds  formerly  tied 
up  moving  merchan- 
dise. Money  is  plenty 
for  every  enterprise. 
And,  already,  about 
25  per  cent  too  much 
factory  power  hangs 
over  our  market.  The 
one  nightmare  of 
every  American 
manufactu  rer  is 
making  two  pairs  of 
shoes  where  only  one 
will  sell. 

Plainly,  in  a  single 
generation,  the  prob- 
lem is  entirely  re- 
versed. The  duty  of 
the  dollar  is  different. 
Where  money  once 
had  to  be  hoarded  to 
make  goods,  it  now 
has  to  be  spent  to 
move   them. 

When  we  needed 
capital  to  build  a  new 
nation,  every  good 
citizen  was  taught  to 
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conserve  cash.  Today,  while  Europe 
pours  in  an  extra  $200,000,000  every 
year,  he  serves  our  nation  best  who 
wisely  and  courageously  employs  his 
credit. 

Those  who  do  not  benefit  by  in- 
stallment business  are — reasonably 
enough — suspicious.  Old  established 
bankers  see  a  thousand  finance  com- 
panies, mostly  small,  suddenly 
usurping  their  functions.  Credit 
men  are  not  entirely  keyed  up  to 
new  conditions.  Manufacturers  and 
merchants,  in  some  lines,  suffer 
keenly  from  the  new  competition. 
Many  honestly  fear  it;  others  mere- 
ly parrot  propaganda  about  "soft" 
living  and  the  "day  of  reckoning." 

In  this  anti-installment  agitation, 
as  in  prohibition,  one  must  regret  a 
whiff  of  financial  snobbery.  Captains 
of  industry,  with  a  wholly  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  alcohol,  were 
conspicuously  enthusiastic  about  the 
good  effects  of  prohibition  on  the 
working  man.  Wealthy  gentlemen, 
smiling  indulgently  at  quaint  little 
extravagances    among    the    Bradley- 


Martins,  are  quick  to  denounce  un- 
economic behavior  in  the  poor. 

For  these  paternally  to  deny  any 
class  of  people,  on  one  hand ;  or  any 
class  of  goods,  on  the  other,  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  this  modern 
form  of  barter  is  sheer  high-handed 
impertinence.  With  the  credit  risk 
properly  insured  by  the  seller,  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  make 
monthly  payments  on  a  tray  of  cream 
puffs,  or  my  office  boy  sign  up  six 
months  for  a  silk  hat.  Every  free 
born  American  has  a  right  to  name 
his  own  necessities. 

Silk  stockings  are  worn  by  every 
working  girl.  The  value  to  society 
is  self-evident.  Who  shall  judge  their 
value  to  the  girl  herself  as  against 
$3  in  the  bank?  Happiness  isn't  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  pennies  saved ;  nor 
prosperity  of  profitable  percentages. 
The  American  workman — admittedly 
— doesn't  know  what's  good  for  him. 
He  is  eternally  after  something 
better.  Higher  standards  of  living 
are  built  up,  like  coral  reefs,  out  of 
millions  of  individual  extravagances. 


And  trade  follows  those  standards 
far  closer  than  it  does  the  flag!  The 
cheapest  way  to  keep  "cultural" 
wages  is  through  generous  credits 
carefully  supervised. 

Naturally  there  is  danger  of  over- 
doing. That,  alas,  is  true  of  every- 
thing. Sleeping  sickness  is  too  much 
sleep.  Sunstroke  is  too  much  warmth. 
Every  year  some  over-thrifty  wretch 
is  found  starved  to  death  with 
thousands  of  dollars  in  his  pockets. 
I  knew  a  man  to  quit  college  because 
he  ate  too  many  chocolates. 

Installment  buying,  however,  is 
not  growing  anywhere  nearly  as  fast 
as  the  clamor  against  it.  Much  of 
this  clamor,  incidentally,  comes  from 
blaming  the  new  method  of  buying 
for  a  change  in  the  buying  tastes  of 
the  public  of  which  it  is  an  effect 
quite  as  much  as  a  cause.  Started 
fully  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  spread 
into  every  branch  of  trade.  Never- 
theless, during  the  past  three  years, 
its  growth  has  been  less  than  10  per 
cent.     Furthermore,   like  the   Irish- 
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Courage  in  Advertising 

By  M.  L.  Wilson 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  tells  us  in  his 
essay  on  "Courage"  that  there  are  three 
qualities  which  conspicuously  attract  the 
wonder  and  reverence  of  mankind :  1 — disinterest- 
edness— a  purpose  so  sincere  and  generous  that 
it  cannot  be  tempted  aside  by  any  prospects  of 
wealth  or  other  private  advantage.  2 — practical 
poiver — the  power  of  one  man  to  organize  the 
wishes  of  another,  and  3 — courage — the  perfect 
will  which  no  terrors  can  shake;  the  conviction 
that  those  with  whom  you  contend  are  not 
superior  in  strength  of  resources  or  spirit  to  you. 
With  us  advertising  people,  courage  comes  first 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  without  courage  we 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  successfully  apply- 
ing either  disinterestedness  or  practical  power. 

Do  you  recall  the  first  time  you  went  out  to  get 
business,  how  you  walked  to  and  fro  before  the 
building  almost  hoping,  when  you  had  finally 
screwed  up  your  courage  to  go  In,  that  the  big 
man  you  wanted  to  see  would  be  out?  Do  you  re- 
call the  first  real  bump  you  got,  the  first  can- 
cellation, or  the  first  unfair  decision  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  business?  It  was  hard  to  go  on 
with  the  day's  work  then,  wasn't  it?  Do  you  re- 
member the  first  time  you  faced  the  necessity  of 
erecting  that  hurdle  over  which  the  prospect  must 
jump  if  you  would  get  the  order  clean — a  hurdle 
which  would  either  win  or  lose  for  you  the  biggest 
contract  you  ever  got  mixed  up  with?  It  needed 
courage  to  take  the  plunge. 


And  you  found  out,  didn't  you,  that  courage 
begets  courage,  or  as  Emerson  puts  it — "There 
are  degrees  of  courage  and  each  step  upward 
makes  us  acquainted  with  a  higher  note." 

As  you  grew  in  courage,  you  cussed  when  you 
found  your  big  man  was  not  in,  or  when  you  were 
turned  over  to  his  subordinate.  After  a  few  can- 
cellations you  took  them  as  challenges  to  go  for- 
ward. As  you  erected  those  hurdles  which  meant 
success  or  failure,  and  lost,  you  learnt  some  lesson 
which  improved  your  technique,  while  the  exhilar- 
ation when  you  won,  bore  you  upward  to  higher 
flights  of  courage. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  us;  we  go  on  from 
courage  to  courage;  copywriters  striking  out  into 
paths  of  greater  copy  adventure,  agency  men 
forcing  on  their  customers  unwelcome  yet  whole- 
some ideas,  advertising  managers  fighting 
valiantly  for  a  bigger  place  for  advertising  in  the 
firm's  thinking,  and  advertisers  ever  increasing 
their  api)ropriations  even  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
adverse  conditions. 

It  all  takes  courage. 

As  individuals,  don't  let  us  ever  forget  what 
Ralph  Waldo  also  tells  us:  "To  be  really  strong, 
we  must  adhere  to  our  own  means — (must)  have 
the  courage  not  to  adopt  another's  coin-age." 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  rely  on  the  other 
fellow  to  spur  us  on  to  higher  flights  of 
courageous  accomplishment,  ?t'e  mu.'it  be  bold  and 
courageous  self  starters. 
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WHEN   the   British  laborer  loses  his  position,  hs  goes  on  the  "dole."     The  above  photograph  shows 
a  long  line  of  men  waiting  their  turns  to  draw  upon  this  government  subsidy.     All  things  consid- 
ered, the  law  has  done  a  great  deal  for  British  labor,  but  no  man-made  laws  can  have  any  effect  upon 
the  great  fundamental  economic  questions  which  have  fermented  for  a  century  in  the  "tight  little  Island" 
and  are  still  pressing  for  a  solution,  as  is  testified  by  the  recent  strike 

A  Kick  Against  Poverty 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


THE  stage  was  set  for  the 
British  general  strike  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago — in  1765,  when  James  Watt  in- 
vented the  modern  condensing 
steam-engine. 

"Auld  Jamie,"  of  course,  had  no 
idea  that  the  child  of  his  brain  was 
destined  to  change  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  never  dreamed  that  it 
would  transform  Britain  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  land  or 
that,  because  of  it,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  laborer  would,  one  day,  be 
Premier  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  he  had  in  mind  was  to  try  to 
improve  what  was  then  known  as 
"Newcomen's  engine" — a  clumsy,  in- 
efficient and  fuel-wasting  device 
which  pumped  water  from  mines. 
When,  in  his  later  years,  somebody 
suggested  that  his  invention,  in  a 
changed  form,  of  course,  could  be 
used  to  haul  goods  along  the  British 
highways.  Watt  opposed  it.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  insert  a  clause  in 
the  lease  of  a  house  he  rented  that 
no  steam-engine  should,  on  any  pre- 
text, be  allowed  to  approach  it.  In 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  like  another  Scotch  inventor, 
Alexander  Bell,  who,  it  is  said, 
would  not  permit  a  telephone  to  be 


installed  in  his  own  summer  home. 

Long  before  Watt  died,  in  1819, 
the  steam-engine  had  been  utilized 
for  many  other  purposes  than  that 
of  pumping  water  from  mines. 
Owners  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
of  iron  works  and  a  hundred  other 
kinds  of  factories  had  adopted  it 
and,  by  so  doing,  had  paved  the  way 
for  what  historians  call  "the  Indus- 
trial Revolution." 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  British  Isles  factory  towns 
sprang  up.  Offering  what  seemed  to 
be  a  living  wage,  they  attracted  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  the  countryside,  where  they 
and  their  forebears  had  dwelt  in 
peace,  if  not  in  plenty,  for  centuries. 

THE  change  was  not  for  the  bet- 
ter. In  their  old  environment 
these  people  had,  it  is  .true,  lived 
in  poverty.  But  it  was  a  "jolly  pov- 
erty." They  were  meanly  housed 
but  they  had  enough  to  eat.  And  if 
they  fell  ill,  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
his  good  lady  saw  to  it  that  they  did 
not  suffer. 

But  in  the  growing  factory  towns 
the  houses  which  they  occupied  were 
no  better  than,  if  as  good,  as  those 
which    had    been    theirs    when    they 


were  herdsmen  and  flock  masters 
and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Furthermore, 
employment  was  irregular.  Their 
working  day  was  sixteen  hours  long. 
The  air  they  breathed  was  laden 
with  coal  dust.  And  with  hardly  an 
exception  their  employers  regarded 
them  as  tools,  to  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  tossed  to  one 
side  when  their  day  of  productivity 
had  passed. 

It  was  not  until  1802  that  any 
effort  was  made  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  British  labor.  In  that  year, 
the  Health  and  Morals  of  Appren- 
tices Act  was  passed.  It  was  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of 
the  apprentice  system  under  which 
many  thousands  of  pauper  children 
worked  longer  than  twelve  hours  a 
day.  The  Act  of  1819,  fathered  by 
Robert  Owen,  himself  a  manufac- 
turer, was  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  prohibited  child  labor 
under  nine  years  of  age — but  only  in 
cotton  mills!  Another  important 
factory  act  was  that  of  1833,  by 
which  children  under  eleven  were 
permitted  to  work  only  nine  hours 
a  day  and  "young  persons  under 
eighteen"  not  more  than  twelve 
hours ! 

From  time  to  time  other  laws,  in- 
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Delegates  of  Democracy 

By  William  Allen  White 


THESE  are  fast  moving 
generations.  Men  liv- 
ing to  maturity  now  can 
see  many  changes,  not  merely 
in  man's  physical  and  mate- 
rial environment,  but  in  his 
spiritual  attitude.  These 
changes  of  belief,  social 
creed,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  the  thing  that  inspires 
men  to  build  institutions, 
come  so  quickly  now  that  we 
have  to  bat  our  eyes  to  real- 
ize how  far  we  have  come. 

I  am  in  my  late  fifties.  I 
have  seen  a  complete  spiritual 
revolution  in  the  world  as  it 
affects  man's  attitude  to  his 
ovwi  dollar.  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  the  owner  of  a 
dollar  owned  it.  It  was  his 
dollar.  He  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  it.  And  if  it 
were  a  million  dollars,  he 
could  do  what  he  damned 
pleased  with  it.  And  people 
touching  their  caps  to  the 
millionaire  said:  "Behold!  the 
holy  man ;  made  righteous  by 
his  property."  His  millions 
were  his  and  no  one  but  a 
few  long  haired  men  and 
short  haired  women  gainsaid 
him.  He  sold  what  he  sold  at 
his  own  price  and  bought 
what  he  bought  at  his  own 
price.  And  he  did  not  have 
to  hire  a  bookkeeper  to  keep 
him  out  of  jail  or  the  poor- 
house  because  of  the  excess 
of  his  profits.  His  bookkeep- 
ing was  simple.  He  ascer-  == 
tained  what  he  made  from 
year  to  year  by  subtracting  what  he 
had  last  year  from  what  he  had  this 
year.  And  instead  of  putting  the 
double  hush  on  the  result,  he 
bragged  about  it.  That  was  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

Today  we  have  socialized  the  dol- 
lar. The  i)oor  man  may  own  his  own 
dollar,  but  let  him  get  a  million  and 
see  how  quickly  that  •  million  is 
affected  by  public  use  and  goes 
under  social  control.  By  social  con- 
trol I  don't  mean  entirely  legal  con- 
trol. I  mean  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  the  rules  of  trade,  the  ways 
of  commerce,  the  attitude  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  mere  legal  formula 
which  impresses  the  dollar  into  puh- 
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WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Emporia  (Kansas)  Gazette, 
has  won  himself  a  place  among  the  leading  con- 
temporary American  editors  and  essayists.  The 
virility,  the  literan,'  quality — what  Robert  R. 
UpdegraflF  term.-*  "the  flavor  of  the  man" — that 
made  a  national  figure  of  a  small  town.  mid- 
Western  newspaper  man,  is  amply  revealed  in 
this  timely  address  made  by  him  recentlv  be- 
fore the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
Convention  which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


lie  service,  one  way  or  another.  We 
are  mere  stewards,  passing  cus- 
todians, temporary  trustees  of  our 
dollars  in  this  modern  civilization. 
After  a  man's  possessions  pass  the 
ten  thousand  dollar  mark,  no  man 
owns  an>i;hing  in  fee  simple  any 
more.  And  it  isn't  that  the  social- 
ists take  his  money  from  him,  nor 
that  the  politicians  dilute  the  power 
of  money.  It  is  just  life;  the  way 
humanity  has  come  to  consider 
things. 

I  know  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  advertising  which  my  little 
country  newspaper  could  take  and 
swell  my  profits  by  fifty  per  cent. 
There  is  no  law  against  taking  that 


advertising.  It  is  crooked 
advertising,  dirty  advertis- 
ing. Supposing  I  take  it.  Pub- 
lic opinion  will  so  declass  me 
that  my  profits  from  every 
direction  will  immediately 
fall  and  I  will  be  poorer  than 
I  was  before  I  went  into  the 
offensive  adventure.  I  know 
where  I  can  recruit  labor 
cheaper  than  the  labor  I  am 
employing  now.  Supposing  I 
take  it.  The  law  will  stand 
by  me.  The  law  will  put  po- 
licemen in  front  of  my  office 
to  chase  the  picketers  away. 
The  law  will  put  my  em- 
ployees in  jail  if  they  bother 
me  in  the  conduct  of  my  busi- 
ness. Yet  if  I  take  the  cheap 
labor  and  open  my  printing 
office,  in  a  year  I  will  be 
poorer  than  if  I  take  the 
better  paid  labor.  And  if  I 
keep  it  five  years,  it  will  be 
getting  as  much  as  I  am  pay- 
ing labor  now,  and  I  will  get 
the  reputation  of  a  wicked, 
old  skinflint  who  grinds  the 
faces  of  the  poor. 

I  know  a  lot  of  ways  to  de- 
ceive the  public  and  sell  them 
sensational  news.  There  is 
no  law  against  it.  Supposing 
I  tried  it.  Suddenly  my  cir- 
culation jumps.  It  looks  easy 
— that  way  to  make  money. 
If  I  try  it,  in  five  years  my 
paper  will  be  discredited.  I 
will  be  known  as  a  liar.  I 
will  either  be  feared,  or 
==  hated,  or  both;  my  family 
will  be  disgraced,  my  stand- 
ing among  men  will  be  taken  away 
from  me,  and  the  better  class  of 
advertisers  will  shun  my  columns, 
and  my  profits  will  go  tottering  into 
losses.  I  have  no  liberty;  you  have 
no  liberty  in  the  old  sense. 

This  struggle  between  the  morals 
of  men  in  the  mass  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  man  the  individual  is  in  the 
blood  of  humanity.  It  has  always 
produced  that  changing  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  needs  of  men  in  the  mass 
which  from  age  to  age  we  call  jus- 
tice. It  is  constantly  changing  the 
rules  of  trade,  the  ethics  of  business, 
and  the  accepted  methods  of  com- 
mercial life.     Politicians  trifle  with 
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Swapping  Ideas  For  Orders 

By  R,  Bigelow  Lockwood 


WHEN  Eve  per- 
suaded Adam  to 
sample  the  apple, 
she  used  a  deeper  selling 
motive  than  the  mere  taste 
of  the  fruit.  Fruit  and 
tastes  were  plentiful  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  there 
was  far  more  behind  the 
transaction  than  simply 
tickling  Adam's  palate 
with  a  new  idea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  her  ap- 
proach was  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think,  Adam,  that  you're 
dead  from  the  neck  up? 
Don't  you  know  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fruit,  such  as 
I  have  in  my  hand,  will 
open  your  eyes  to  a  lot  of 
new  sensations  other  than 
taste  and  the  feeling  that 
you  are  full  of  food?  You 
will  never  get  wise  until 
you  eat  this  apple.  Your 
market  is  too  limited  and 
you  are  too  self-satisfied. 
Branch  out,  old  man.  Wis- 
dom is  the  one  thing  you 
haven't  got  and  I  have  the 
key  right  here."  And  after 
that  line  of  argument  the 
sale  was  easy.  By  way  of 
stating  a  modern  parallel 
to  this  original  sales 
transaction,  let  us  turn  to 
a  piece  of  industrial  ad- 
vertising  copy   written   by 

the    Bristol     Company    of  — 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  di- 
rected  thereby   to    central    stations.         Every     central     station 

Among  the  many  electrical  re-  complaints  from  customers  who  selling  campaigns  because  industry 
cording  instruments  made  by  this  claim  that  their  electric  light  bills  .I'udges  the  equipment  it  buys  on  the 
company  are  ammeters.  There  is  are  too  high.  Mrs.  B.  writes  that  basis  of  results  and  is  always  re- 
nothing  new  about  an  ammeter.  It  .she  never  in  the  world  burned  up  all  ceptive  to  ideas  calculated  to  improve 
records  the  amount  of  electric  cur-  that  current.  Mrs.  W.  calls  per-  its  methods.  Moreover,  industry  is 
rent  used  and.  when  hitched  up  to  sonally  at  the  local  office  to  protest  inclined  to  note  the  value  of  adver- 
an  automatic  recording  chart,  keeps  against  the  reading  of  her  meters,  tising  copy  by  the  usable  sug- 
a  running  record  of  the  exact  hours  In  consequence  the  meter  committee  gestions  it  contains,  just  as  it  rates 
when  the  current  was  "pulled."  has  a  busy  time  ironing  out  the  the  salesman  by  the  specific  help  he 
Every  central  station  in  the  country    trouble.  is  able  to  render.     The  buyer  in  in- 

knows  these  facts,  but  Bristol  had  With  these  facts  in  mind  Bristol  dustry  today  has  but  a  small  amount 
an  idea  which  they  were  willing  to  stepped  forward  in  its  advertising  of  time  to  give  the  salesman  who 
swap  for  orders.  The  idea  was  based  with  an  idea  for  relieving  the  situa-  cannot  contribute  ideas  that  can  be 
on  smoothing  "Public  Relations" :  tion.  They  told  the  central  stations,  turned  into  production — and  profits, 
something  to  which  central  stations  "If  all  the  central  station  companies  Salesmen  and  advertising  copy  must 
selling  current  used  in  the  home  are  would  courteously  go  out  and  place  deliver  suggestions  that  are  work- 
particularly  responsive.  It  was  recording  ammeters  on  the  lines  of  able.  If  these  suggestions  are  new, 
simply  this :  customers  who  complain,  'Public  Re-    then  the  response  is  all  the  greater. 
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WHEN  immigration  was  so  radically  curtailed 
a  few  years  ago,  indu.<trv  was  faced  with  the 
])rob]ein  of  a  real  labor  shortage.  A  manufacturer 
of  automatic  material  handling  equipment  realized 
that  he  held  the  solution  to  the  situation.  How 
he  and  others  have  made  new  ideas  serve  the 
public  and  increase  their  own  sales  is  described 
by    Mr.    Lockwood    in    the    accompanying    article 


lations'  would  not  be  the 
intangible,  indefinite  quan- 
tity that  it  is." 

And  Bristol  broadcast 
this  message  in  a  very  or- 
iginal manner,  as  may  be 
seen  by  looking  at  their  ad- 
vertisement which  is  re- 
produced. Under  the  head- 
line Do  Your  Customers 
Forget  to  Remember  short 
paragraphs  were  devoted 
to  describing  typical  com- 
plaints.   Here  is  one: 

Four  o'clock  tea.  One  very 
haughty  lady  insisted  we  were 
all  wrong.  But  the  chart 
showed  a  lot  of  current  had 
been  "pulled"  regularly  about 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon 
— the  toaster  was  the  culprit, 
caught  in  the  act  of  preparing 
afternoon   tea. 

Other  paragraphs  tell  of 
the  man  detected  reading 
in  bed  late  at  night  and  of 
the  cook  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  cellar 
for  supplies  every  morning 
and  neglecting  to  turn  off 
the  light  when  she  came 
upstairs.  Each  incident  is 
illustrated  with  a  thumb- 
nail sketch,  thus  picturing 
the  leak  as  well  as  describ- 
ing it.  By  passing*  along 
this  suggestion  to  the  cen- 
tral stations,  the  Bristol 
Company  is  explaining  an 
idea  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expanding  their  own 
market. 

Swapping     ideas    for 

=:^^^^^^^        orders     is     a     method     of 
getting   business   which   is 

receives    particularly    fruitful    in    industrial 
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-^Sm^jj*  jUo your cu5tomers\ 
r^  forgot  to  remember  ~ 


Dr.  Pills  en 

Physician  of  Nichrome  Town 


»V('//  your  Stn'i'  i 
/«  ftini  for — 

Swriliwn 

Hot  Bi(h  fihl..t. 

Walfr  Mcitcf* 

Hraiini:  Hbnkrb 


flu- confidcticfuhlic  elec- 
trical heating  appliance 
nianiifacnircr  is  a  jcal- 
■  ously  guarded  asset  of 
"Nichrome." 


Nichrome 


rRivER- Harris  Compan" 

MORRISTOWN  and  HARRISON.  N.  J. 


Equipment  must  be  more  than  just 
sold  to  industry;  it  must  be  mer- 
chandised. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  ideas 
which  a  manufacturer  can  bring  to 
industry  is  the  introduction  of  new 
channels  of  sales.  The  Driver-Harris 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
heating  element,  "Nichrome,"  used 
in  electric  heating  appliances,  are 
running  a  series  of  industrial  adver- 
tisements which  carries  out  this 
thought.  Again,  the  branch  of  in- 
dustry addressed  is  the  central  sta- 
tion field. 

CENTRAL  stations  are  naturally 
anxious  to  develop  their  load, 
which  is  divided  into  light,  heat  and 
power.  Many  central  stations  have 
their  own  appliance  departments  in 
which  sales  of  appliance  load  build- 
ers are  merchandised;  washing  ma- 
chines, toasters,  lamps,  electric  irons 
and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
lighten  labor  in  the  home  or  make 
the  tasks  of  industry  and  pro- 
fessions easier.  Every  electric  ap- 
pliance sold  carries  a  double  profit; 
the  margin  made  on  the  sale  of  the 
appliance  itself  and  the  greater  in- 
come derived  from  the  use  of  the 
electric  current  which  the  appliance 
"pulls."  The  more  appliances,  there- 
fore, which  are  put  in  use  by  the  in- 
dustrial or  private  consumer,  the 
greater    the    central    station    load. 


hence  any  ideas  which  furnish  clues 
for  new  sales  outlets  are  welcomed. 

WITH  this  situation  clearly  in 
mind,  the  advertising  of  Driv- 
er-Harris aims  to  show  the  central 
station  where  more  and  specific  mar- 
ket outlets  for  heating  appliances 
may  be  found.  And  here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bristol,  the  method  is 
unique  in  handling.  Each  advertise- 
ment features  a  photograph  of  some 
typical  user  of  electric  heating  ap- 
pliances. The  models  for  these  pic- 
tures are  selected  with  great  care 
and  their  personality  reflects  their 
trade  or  profession.  Each  character 
is  given  a  name  which  fits  his  busi- 
ness. 

Meet  Dr.  Pillsen  is  the  headline 
which  introduces  a  physician.  The 
copy  which  gives  the  central  station 
the  idea  for  sales  outlets  to  Dr.  Pill- 
sen  is  very  brief.  It  merely  says — 
"Sell  your  Service  to  him  for — 
sterilizers,  hot  bath  cabinets,  water 
heaters,  cauterizers,  heating  pads, 
heating  blankets,  incubators"  —  the 
customary  heating  appliances  which 
every  physician  can  use  and  which, 
perhaps,  the  central  station  may  have 
overlooked. 

Another  advertisement  in  the 
series  introduced  Mr.  Wood,  Cabinet 
Maker.  Here  the  copy  suggests  that 
the  central  station  sell  Mr.  Wood 
its    service    for    glue    pots,    drying 


Comptaintt 

■  St'  .  luj  Kill,  W.  iri  ihe  Mdr'  LunutMrBC.  "uvoouli]  wriit  a 
axy  'inri  ft  .shrilncl  Hullnn  atiH  IValviii  vdrin  (fwn  uuf  r«(«r>. 
»nic  ■■II  .unpIaiiK.  Bui  w*  Jui'i  j^f  ihc  numbrr  i«e  innl  p>. 
Nhh  we  ,tnA  ,t  ■uiit  in  itw  ruinnT'i',  i<«iilrnu^-aiuirci  wp  ■ 
Uri.i.il'.  KcoWinu  Ammnr,  stiil  fx»ii  TOutit.*'    ' 

Four  o'clock  tea 

Oil'  vrr,  h.uvlil>  1,-1,  if..iUcd  v.t  !.(«  ill  wtui.,:  B^it  Iht  ,l.,.| 
,!><■»'■)  „  lul  ■■!  .urrtn,  hfJ  hr^fi  'Vmlnl"  r?,,^.brl,  iJM,i(  »■»!( 
pwr  Iwir  in  ll,c  lilrmiun^lhr  to«|..r  ira.  \ht  rulptil,  tlu,:ht  in 
ilic  M(  uf  prtiMnn'.!  >l(Ftnnn,i  tea. 

Reading  hinjul/  to  tieep 

I  hi.  mjii  «j.  ncm.n.liiiij,  ir-^i^  ab.ui  ..vlut  he  cliumed  w*.  i 
pjiil  ineirli.iriie  Biif  the  d)*i,  •linwt't  an  incfcue  .n  >hc  middle 
■.I  ilw  jii^lit  and  olten  ■inril  m^.ifliinr.  i>h«\vn.  the  rruml^^JK 
tei-nllfil  tli-it  he  w«,  in  the  hahit  of  tv.ilini:  up  ihoui  l?:0«at  ni|[Iit 
dnij  ■•iniini:  nij  the  lij(ht  tn  tesd  hv— -tfld  Hmvtjntr>  jjuimj  v,  iltrp 
mid  Itiri-ritint  it. 

The  cooh  forgot 

>^till  AiHitliei  M'^'iKe  invMeiy  »».  elcattd  whni  i»e  khnweil  a 
iiKtvjnrr  a  hump  in  the  ctiive  at  the  .ttanjc  hout  ot  'i:Ml  A.M.  1' 
pfQ%ed  1^.11  the  t^oc4  tveni  in  the  trltar  Int  ,iipphet  rvet^  mtitniit; 
:iUmi[  thai  liine  and  liltcn  iietle*-ted  tn  i,,ni  nil  ilie  lijjht  u'ti.n  .j 
Caitie  baek  uf^iait^ 

IJ  all  tlic  tenttal  ttaiinn  naniitnin  would  e'^urtcwii.J,  c"  ■'«i  and 
place  friordinK  aiiiiiictrtt  tin  il«  line,  ot  {ii.tnmm  wlva  tt/npI.tiR— 
"i'uliiie  Kriafion.''  wniild  nnt  he  the  ininniiWe.  indefinite  fiuaniit,- 


I  attmrlrrt  uAd  .imnitfr,* 


^hc'Bristol  Companyj 
PE' '  j,""  V  fit. 


^i't/fsrtury.  Connecticut 
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ovens,    branding    irons,    wax    knife 
heaters  and  wax  burning-in   irons. 

Of  course  Driver-Harris  does  not 
sell  its  product  to  the  central  sta- 
tion direct.  The  real  buyers  are  the 
electric  heating  appliance  makers, 
but  naturally  the  wider  the  market 
for  heating  appliances,  the  more 
sold.  The  advertising,  therefore,  al- 
ways carries  a  short  statement  aimed 
to  build  goodwill  between  the  cen- 
tral station  and  the  electric  heating 
appliance  manufacturers. 

INDUSTRY  uses  machinery  equip- 
ment and  supplies  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  before  a  manufacturer 
can  place  an  idea  before  industry,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  first  the 
exact  relationship  of  the  product  to 
the  particular  end  at  which  industry 
is  aiming.  And  these  aims  vary 
greatly.  In  some  cases  industry  will 
be  interested  chiefly  in  new  sales 
outlets,  and  to  fit  this  situation  the 
idea  will  probably  be  based  on  an 
angle  concerned  with  merchandising. 
In  other  cases  industry  will  respond 
quickly  to  a  thought  that  promises 
an  improvement  in  some  technical 
process,  or  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
turing, an  idea  based  on  securing 
lower  cost  of  labor. 

You    recall    the    industrial    labor 
situation  a  few  years  ago  when  im 
migration  was  so  radically  curtailed 
All   over   the   country    great   manu- 

FCONTINUED   ON    PAGE   88 
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Who  Gets  the  Summer  Business? 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 


THE  American  tourist  business 
is  worth  about  $350,000,000  a 
year  to  Europe.  What  is  it 
worth  to  this  country?  That  ques- 
tion, with  the  vacation  season  upon 
us,  might  well  occupy  the  attention 
of  those  who  talk  of  the  summer 
"slump." 

Compared  with  Europe,  there  is, 
of  course,  very  little  foreign  tourist 
trade;  for  unless  one  includes  the 
large  number  of  Canadians  who  seek 
American  resorts,  particularly  in 
winter,  as  foreigners,  there  are 
very  few  foreigners  who  visit  the 
United  States  primarily  for  pleas- 
ure. But  every  American  man, 
woman  and  child  who  possibly  can, 
does  sooner  or  later  take  a  vacation 
and  by  so  doing  puts  much  money 
into  general  distribution  and  affects 
very  materially  the  distribution  of 
the  staples  of  life. 

Statistics  are  difficult  to  produce; 
in  fact,  have  never  been  attempted. 
When  John  Smith  sets  out  holiday- 
bound  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
how  much  he  has  spent  except  by 
asking  him.  But  in  Canada  the 
tourist  industry  is  now  calculated  as 
the  third  largest  of  the  Dominion. 
Statistics  are  easier  to  compile 
there;  Canada  is  a  favorite  vacation- 
ground  for  Americans,  and  because 
every  American  crossing  the   inter- 


national border  must  pass  the  im- 
migration e.xamination,  it  is  possible 
to  know  e.xactly  how  many  Ameri- 
cans visited  Canada  during  a  certain 
period.  From  this  a  fairly  appro.xi- 
mate  division  can  be  made  into 
"tourist"  and  "business"  and  a 
rough-and-ready  calculation  made  on 
a  per  capita  basis  of  expenditure. 
That  amount,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Department  at  Ottawa, 
totals  to  over  $150,000,000  a  year- 
four  times  as  much  as  all  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Dominion  produce. 

To  calculate  the  amount  of  money 
which  Americans  spend  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  country,  we  can 
perhaps  figure  on  a  hypotheti- 
cal basis.  Let  us  assume  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
takes  two  weeks'  holiday  per 
annum  at  the  vei'y  moderate 
cost  of  only  $5  a  day;  and 
then,  to  make  allowance  for 
those  who  prefer  to  go  to 
Europe,  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  aged  and  the  very  young, 
we  cut  this  down  to  $1  a 
day.  This  gives  a  total  of  at 
least  $1,600,000,000  paid  to 
the  railways,  steamships, 
hotels,  boarding  houses, 
stores,  garages,  postal  card 
counters,  ice-cream  parlors, 
and   (whisper  it)  bootleggers, 


et  al.  Therefore  don't  despise  the 
vacation  business  or  look  upon  it  as 
an  unimportant  economic  factor. 

When  we  scoff  at  the  way  many 
European  countries  or  communities 
live  off  the  tourist,  accumulating 
enough  in  summer  to  keep  them  in 
comfort  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  let's  not  forget  that  by  a 
very  considerable  slice  of  American 
business  the  summer  vacation  period 
is  viewed  with  either  joyful  or  sor- 
rowful anticipation.  "Summer  stag- 
nation" is  exactly  what  countless 
manufacturers  and  retailers  call  it. 
It  means  falling  sales  in  many  lines. 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   66] 
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Cr.urtesy  Canadian  Pacific  R'lw'ys. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  item  in  the 
American  Credo  that  a  numher 
of  noted  European  communities, 
such  as  Deauville,  live  upon  the 
tourist  and  are  consequently  some- 
how despicable.  In  this  country 
alone  at  least  $1,600,000,000  is 
spent  each  year  by  vacationists.  In 
Canada  the  tourist  industry  is  now 
calculated  as  the  third  largest  of 
the  Dominion.    Is  it  to  be  despised? 
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*Clark  Theory  of  Labor  Economy' 

WAGES  of  unskilled  laborers  Increase  at  a  much 
(aster  rate  than  the  waRes  of  skilled  labor. 
Eighty  p?r  cent  of  unskilled  labor  in  industry  Is 
used  to  move  materials.  How  many  unskilled 
laborers  have  you  on  your  payroll'  Hiiw  to  matie 
these  men  productively  profitable  is  the  theme  of 
the  -Clark  Theory  of  Labor  Economy." 


CLARK  TRUCTKACTOM  CO.. 
IIJ7L>i,*A>*.  Btuho. 

PW>K  nuil  nn  lopT  •><  fx"  '•^'^  "^ 


^ 


CMRKTRUCTRACTOR  COMPAINV 

Gasclinc  Profcllcd  I'chula  for  [iiju, IridI  Hjuljst 
1127  Day!  Aveoue,  BuchUBo.  MichiiKO 


He  is  Capable  of  Better  Things 


COAL  trucking  Is  dirty,  demeaning,  soul  crushing 
work;  It  depresses  the  spirit,  stoops  the  shoul- 
ders, corrodes  the  (ace.  Giving  men  laborious. 
■  Irengtb-sapplng  work  which  can  be  done  better 
by  mechanical  power  Is  both  inhuman  and  un- 
profitable.   There  is  a  bener  tvay. 

ey*H  wul  knB«  r«i 


asr« 
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CLARK  TaUCTHACTOm  CO 


^^^L^ 


e 


CMRKTRUCTRACTOR  COMPfllNV 

Cdioliiit  Propelled  I'ehiilcs  for  huiutlrtjl  H^luljge 
lir  Diyi  Avenue  BuchUMn.  Mlcblgu 


WIIEiS'  the,  Clark  Tructractor  Company  decided  to  propound  its  "Theory  of  Labor  Economy,"  Miguel  Covar- 
rubias,  the  talentctj  youiifj;  Mexican,  was  selected  as  ciiief  atteiitioii-frctter.  The  drawings  of  tlie  resultant 
serie-s  are  compellin}:  in  tlieir  .sjieer  ugliness;  great  hands  and  feet,  foil-bent  bodies,  faces  distorted  with  the 
sharp  lines  of  physical  strain — all  <iepicted  with  a  telling  simplicity  that  tosses  another  hand  grenade  into  that 
time-worn  old  saw  about  the  grandeur  of  toil.  "Physical  erosion,"  says  Clark,  "is  the  penalty  that  men  pay 
for  ignorance."     So  says  Covarrubias — and  with  considerably  more  effect. 
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High-Brow  and  Low-Brow  Types 
'  of  Direct-Selling 

By  Henry  B.  Flarsheim 

Secretary,  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DIRECT-SELLING,  from  the 
outside,  looks  simple.  Just  ad- 
vertise for  some  salesmen; 
turn  over  your  selling  outfits  to  them 
and  tell  them  to  "go  to  it." 

But  the  first  thing  which  the  care- 
ful student  of  straight-line  market- 
ing learns  is  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  methods  of  selling  direct  as 
there  are  firms  in  the  field.  To  give 
merely  a  brief  outline  of  each  of 
these  methods  would  fill  the  space 
of  this  entire  publication.  In  this 
article  I  hope  to  hit  only  some  of 
the  most  interesting  high  spots. 
There  is  no  disparagement  implied 
to  anyone  in  the  title  of  this  paper. 
Certain  types  of  direct-selling  con- 
cerns employ  high-grade  salespeople. 
Those,  for  convenience,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  "high-brows."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  semi- 
mail  order  propositions,  in  which 
premiums  are  given  to  the  customer 
agents — "low-brows,"  so  far  as  sell- 
ing is  concerned.  There  are  infinite 
gradations  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Before  a  manufacturer  starts  to 
sell  direct,  he  must  determine  on  ex- 
actly what  rung  of  his  hypothetical 
ladder  his  particular  proposition 
should  logically  stand.  At  the  top 
of  our  ladder,  we  will  place  the  firms 
which  sell  merchandise  or  services 
running  to  large  sums  of  money. 
These  include  insurance  companies 
and  stock  and  bond  selling  houses, 
who  send  out  salesmen  direct  to 
their  prospective  customers.  I  will 
not  devote  space  to  these  businesses, 
as  they  are  not  ordinarily  classified 
as  direct-selling. 

Next  in  line  would  be  manufac- 
turers of  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  similar  appliances, 
whose  merchandise  must  be  demon- 
strated and  sold  right  in  the  home, 
instead  of  in  stores.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  buyer  of  these  appliances 
does  not  deal  direct  with  the  manu- 
facturer. There  is  the  distributor 
in  between,  who  carries  a  stock  of 
the  appliances,  which  are  sold  to 
users  by  re-salesmen.  On  the  next 
rung  of  the  ladder  we  find  the  firms 


which  compete  directly  with  the  re- 
tail stores,  selling  merchandise  of 
kinds  which  very  frequently  are 
bought  in  the  stores.  In  this  group 
are  the  firms  selling  brushes,  food 
and  toilet  products,  men's  shirts, 
lingerie,  millinery,  dresses,  men's 
ready-made  suits,  and  a  host  of 
other  familiar  articles.  It  differs 
from  the  preceding  group  in  that 
the  washing  machines  and  similar 
appliances  must  be  demonstrated  in 
the  home  to  make  sales  in  reasonable 
numbers,  whereas  selling  wearing 
apparel  and  similar  easily-bought 
articles  direct  is  only  an  optional 
plan. 

It  is  with  articles  that  can  be  sold 
either  direct  or  through  stores  and 
mail-order  houses  that  we  are  espe- 
cially concerned  here,  for  it  is  in 
these  lines  that  direct-selling  has 
made  the  greatest  strides.  Some 
companies  in  these  lines  have  amaz- 
ingly complete  selling  organizations. 
At  the  top,  of  course,  are  the  sales- 
manager  and  his  assistants.  Next 
come  the  divisional  managers,  super- 
vising divisions  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  states.  Under  them  come 
state  and  city  managers ;  working 
under  these  are  the  field  organizers ; 
and  finally  there  are  the  salesmen 
who  call  from  door  to  door. 

10CAL  offices  are  established  by 
Jthe  managers  out  of  which  the 
salesmen  work.  Every  evening,  as  a 
rule,  the  salesmen  come  to  these  of- 
fices and  turn  in  their  orders  and  re- 
port on  the  day's  work.  Men  are 
usually  employed  through  local  news- 
paper classified  advertising.  The 
national  advertisers  of  this  class  fre- 
quently carry  suggestions  in  their 
consumer  advertising  asking  that 
persons  interested  in  selling  their 
goods  to  get  in  touch  with  the  sales- 
manager. 

Meetings  of  sales  forces  are  held 
often.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
manager,  sales  problems  are  dis- 
cussed and  "inspiration"  talks  are 
given  to  the  men.  Often  very  elabo- 
rate, impressive  selling  outfits  are 
furnished  to  the  men,  usually  with- 


out deposit  although  sometimes 
after  payment  of  a  bond  fee,  de- 
pending on  the  plan  used.  These 
outfits  cost  as  high  as  $30  or  $40 
each.  The  prospective  agents  fill  out 
elaborate  application  blanks,  and 
their  references  are  carefully  in- 
vestigated. The  next  best  thing  to 
a  personal  interview  is  given  to  each 
applicant.  All  correspondence  and 
dealings  are  handled  direct  with  the 
home  office.  Exclusive  territory  is 
usually  allotted,  and  although  ordi- 
narily no  definite  quota  of  sales  is 
set,  the  territorial  grant  is  revoked 
if  the  volume  of  sales  is  not  ade- 
quate. 

DEALING  direct  by  mail  with 
the  salesman,  a  firm  of  this  type 
naturally  must  supply  something 
which  makes  up  for  the  personal  su- 
pervision and  instruction  of  the  dis- 
trict managers  in  other  types  of 
organizations.  Elaborate  sales  man- 
uals, house  organs,  contests,  adver- 
tising helps,  advertisements  for 
newspapers  are  constantly  being  de- 
veloped and  furnished  to  the  sales- 
men by  these  organizations.  A 
clever  sales  manager  is  the  key-note 
of  success  in  such  a  business.  His 
personal  correspondence  with  the 
men,  which  often  results  in  intimate 
friendships  between  the  sales-man- 
ager and  the  individual  salesman, 
helps  to  keep  the  organization  at  a 
high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Expe- 
rienced men  are  usually  required  by 
this  type  of  house,  and  inexperienced 
men  are  put  on  only  in  small  num- 
bers and  after  great  care  in  selection. 

Next  on  our  ladder  are  houses 
which  deal  direct  with  their  sales- 
men but  which  obtain  varied  classes 
of  men.  These  houses  ordinarily  act 
as  a  sort  of  training  ground  for 
salesmen.  They  take  on  anyone  and 
everyone,  whether  they  work  full  or 
part  time.  To  safeguard  the  selling 
outfits,  a  deposit  is  required. 

The  personal  element  in  this  type 
of  business  is  not  stressed  nearly  so 
much  as  in  the  two  other  types  de- 
scribed. The  greater  part  of  the 
correspondence  is  handled  by  form 
[continued  on  page  85J 
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There  Is  a  Future  for  the 
Farmer  Market 

By  J.  B.  Reynolds 

President  of  Ontario  Agricultural  College 


FARMING  today 
in  Canada  and 
the  United 
States  has  become 
commercialized.  The 
pioneer  farmer  pro- 
duced most  of  the 
raw  material  neces- 
sary to  his  living, 
while  the  farm  home 
industries  manufac- 
tured the  raw  ma- 
terials into  finished 
articles  of  food  and 
clothing.  Sugar,  soap, 
bread,  butter,  cheese, 
cured  meats,  pre- 
served fruits,  cand- 
les, yarn,  woolen 
garments  were  made 
a  generation  or  two 
ago  in  every  farm- 
house. Now  these  are 
made  for  the  most 
part  in  factories,  and 
the  farmer  buys  the 
factory-products  for 
cash.  The  pioneer  =^^=^=^= 
farmer  used  few  and 
simple  implements  in  husbandry. 
Today  he  is  collectively  the  most  ex- 
tensive purchaser  of  machinery  pro- 
duced in  our  factories.  From  seed 
time  to  seed  time  every  operation 
and  branch  of  farm  industry  uses 
factory  made  implements.  The  seed 
is  sown  and  the  grain  reaped  with 
large-scale  implements.  The  cow's 
feed  is  stored  in  a  machine  made 
silo  and  the  cow's  milk  run  through 
a  mechanical  separator.  She  is  tied 
in  a  factory  made  stanchion  and  fed 
from  a  factory  made  carrier.  The 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  buys  oil- 
cake produced  in  the  cotton  growing 
states  and  consequently  is  a  patron 
of  the  transportation  companies. 

The  fruit-grower  must  have  a 
spray  machine  costing  several  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  He  sprays  his 
orchards  three  to  six  times  with 
different  chemicals  and  for  his  spray 


(E)  Brown  Bros. 


THE  once  self-sufficient  farmer  is  today  an  extensive  purchaser 
limited  only  by  temporary  economic  conditions.  Here  is  a 
fertile  field  ready  for  cultivation  by  the  manufacturer  who  is 
willing  to  study   agricultural  needs   and   offer  suitable  service 


[Portions  of  an  address  before  the  23rd 
Annual  Convention,  AfHllatlon  of  Advertis- 
ing Clubs,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 


materials  is  an  extensive  patron  of 
the  chemical  industries.  To  fertilize 
the  soil  of  his  orchard  he  buys  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  For  packing  his 
fruit  he  buys  factory-made  barrels 
and  boxes  and  hampers  and  baskets. 
Under  the  pressure  of  these  tremen- 
dous changes  the  New  Farmer  has 
been  evolved.  The  farm  today  is  no 
longer  self-supporting.  The  farmer 
is  no  longer  independent  and  iso- 
lated. He  has  been  caught  in  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  cur- 
rents of  the  world.  The  farm  has 
been  as  deeply  influenced  by  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  as  the  city,  for 
the  farmer  has  become  a  patron  of 
the  industries  and  in  becoming  so 
his  business  methods  and  relations 
have  been  changed  as  profoundly  as 
have  his  farming  methods.  He  has 
become  an  intensive  purchaser  of  all 
kinds  of  factory-made  commodities, 
from  socks  and  sugar  to  seed  drills 
and  self-binders.  And  he  must  have 
money,  a  great  deal  of  it,  to  enable 


him  to  pay  for  these 
necessities.  He  must 
find  markets  in  which 
to  sell  his  produce. 

The  characteristics 
of  the  "new  farm- 
ing," as  distinct  from 
pioneer  farming  in 
Canada  and  the 
United  States,  are 
these  :  The  new 
farmer  has  learned  to 
grow  special  crops 
suited  to  his  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  market  so 
that  the  agricultural 
areas  have  been  di- 
vided into  fruit  re- 
gions, tobacco  re- 
gions, corn  belts, 
wheat  provinces,  and 
cotton  states.  He  has 
found  that  each  spe- 
cial crop  has  its  own 
diseases  and  makes 
its  special  demands 
upon  the  soil.  He 
=^=  has  had  to  learn  how 
to  combat  diseases  of 
crops;  how  to  improve  the  varieties 
he  sows;  and  how  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  opening  up  of  new  regions, 
the  building  of  railroads,  the  im- 
provement of  highways,  and  of  ocean 
transportation,  and  especially  the 
coming  of  the  motor-truck,  have 
widened  his  markets  but  increased 
competition.  The  price  of  butter  in 
Ontario  is  influenced  by  importa- 
tions of  butter  from  New  Zealand. 
The  price  of  whole  milk  supplied  to 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Canada  is 
controlled  by  the  export  price  of 
cheese.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  in- 
fluenced, if  not  determined,  by  the 
export  price  on  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket, where  our  wheat  competes  with 
wheat  from  India,  Argentina,  and 
Russia. 

Not  the  local  market  only,  nor 
even  the  home  market,  but  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  are  the  concern  of 
the  new  farmer,  and  for  this  reason 
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The  News  Digest 

WITH  the  current  issue  we  present  a  new  and 
what  we  hope  will  prove  a  valuable  service  to 
our  readers. 

Many  people  who  find  it  important  to  keep  up  with 
the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  find  it  necessary  to 
consult  a  variety  of  sources,  and  thumb  over  many  pub- 
lication pages  to  get  a  complete  record  of  changes  and 
happenings  that  interest  them  for  business  or  personal 
reasons. 

The  News  Digest  (which  with  this  issue  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  bound  as 
a  section  at  the  back)  will  contain  all  the  news  of  ad- 
vertising, accurate  and  complete,  and  presented  in  a 
form  which  is  both  simple  and  convenient. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  interested  in  personal  items, 
turn  to  the  classification  marked  Changes  in  Personnel. 
You  can  quickly  run  your  finger  down  the  complete  list. 
If  you  are  interested  in  agency  changes,  you  can  get 
the  two  weeks'  record  in  a  minute,  and  then  pass  the 
issue  to  your  secretary  or  record  department  to  correct 
names,  etc.,  on  your  lists.  This  section  also  contains 
changes  of  addresses  grouped  together  for  quick  refer- 
ence which  will  save  needless  postal  delays  and  expense. 

Our  readers  can  help  in  making  The  News  Digest  of 
greatest  value  to  themselves  and  to  the  advertising 
business  generally  by  keeping  us  informed  promptly  of 
important  happenings.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
comments  and  suggestions  at  any  time  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  service. 

Cooperative  Censorship 

FROM  many  sides  have  come  expressions  of  endorse- 
ment relative  to  the  leading  editorial  in  the  May  19 
issui-e  of  Advertising  and  Selling  advocating  a  new 
form  of  censorship  to  be  worked  out  by  groups  of  ad- 
vertisers or  trade  associations  in  cooperation  with 
publishers'  associations  or  with  individual  publishers. 

"Your  suggestion  of  having  the  advertisers  themselves 
develop  a  censorship  code  for  their  own  field  or  indus- 
try and  hand  it  to  the  publishers  to  enforce,  is  at  once 
the  sanest  and  the  most  practical  and  effective  of  any 
yet  conceived,"  comments  one  influential  agency  man. 
"It  would  give  definite  point  and  practicality  to  the 
movement  for  'Truth  in  Advertising.'  " 

Another  reader  brings  out  the  point  that  for  the 
first  time  a  form  of  censorship  has  been  suggested 
which  enlists  all  the  parties  concerned — publisher, 
agency  and  advertiser — and  gives  each  a  voice  in  form- 
ulating the  censorship  regulations  that  all  must  respect. 
"And  with  all  parties  looking  on,  publishers  will  find 
themselves  less  tempted  to  let  down  the  bars  to  their 
advertising  columns,  even  as  advertisers  will  be  less 
tempted  to  ask  them  to." 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me  about  this  plan  of 
censorship,"  comments  a  publisher,  "is  that  it  takes 
the  sor  out  of  censorship." 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  such  a  censorship  program, 


concerning  itself  with  gathering  and  listing  the  objec- 
tionable and  misleading  terms,  statements  and  insinua- 
tions in  each  of  the  various  fields,  and  formulating  a 
set  of  censorship  regulations  therefrom,  is  only  a  be- 
ginning; but  it  is  a  very  practical  beginning  and  one 
that  should  commend  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
increasing  the  believability  and  productiveness  of  ad- 
vertising. 

A  Better  House  for  Advertising 

AT  the  recent  National  Electric  Light  Association 
Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  Samuel  Insull,  of  Chi- 
cago, performed  for  that  industry  what  should  be 
performed  at  the  national  convention  of  every  industry. 

After  listening  to  laudatory  speeches  for  two  days, 
and  hearing  their  industry  complimented  and  congratu- 
lated for  its  marvelous  progress  and  its  priceless  con- 
tribution to  mankind,  the  delegates  might  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  that  their  industry  had  accomplished  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  They  could  hardly  help  a  glow  of 
satisfaction. 

Then  came  Samuel  Insull,  with  a  paper  full  of  solid 
facts  and  figures  in  which  he  went  about  it  dispassion- 
ately, almost  methodically,  to  show  that  in  effect  the 
industry  had  slowed  down,  if  indeed  it  was  not  losing 
ground.  Following  which  he  proceeded  to  outline  the 
jobs  to  be  done — bigger  things  than  those  that  have 
been  done.  And  these,  too,  he  listed,  not  as  the  dream 
of  a  visionary  or  with  the  fervor  of  an  orator  carried 
away  with  his  subject,  but  rather  in  the  manner  of  a 
carpenter  ordering  lumber  for  the  building  of  a  house. 

It  was  a  wholesome,  disillusioning  speech,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  that  it  was  received  with 
greater  approval  than  perhaps  any  speech  delivered 
during  the  week. 

It  would  be  well  for  advertising  were  a  Samuel  Insull 
.to  be  on  the  Philadelphia  Convention  program,  to  jolt 
us  all  out  of  our  smugness  and  self-satisfaction,  and 
order  the  materials  for  a  better  house  for  us  all  to  live 
and  work  in. 

Photographs  in  Advertising 

WITH  the  newspapers  of  one  day  publishing  news 
of  three  damage  suits  against  advertisers  for 
using  pictures  of  people  without  their  permission,  it 
behooves  advertisers  and  agencies  and  publishers  to 
pay  closer  heed  to  this  matter.  A  suit  of  this  kind  can 
be  and  generally  is  serious. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  so  easy  to  get  permission 
to  use  the  photographs  of  stage  folks  and  society  lead- 
ers that  there  threatens  to  develop  in  business  circles 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  pictures  and  personalities  of 
the  great  and  near  great,  as  well  as  the  average  citizen. 
Unless  this  is  checked  and  advertisers  are  more  careful 
in  the  use  of  photographs  and  pictures,  of  both  the 
living  and  the  dead,  even  stricter  laws  are  likely  to  be 
written  on  the  statute  books. 
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A  History  Outline 
of  Advertising — /// 


Early  Practices  and  Increasing 

Competition 


By  Henry  Eckhardt 

Illustrated  by  Ray  C.  Dreher 


BY  1849  there 
were  2000  news- 
papers in  the 
country,  and  of  these 
Volney  B.  Palmer  was 
the  sole  and  ac- 
credited agent  for 
1300.  This  constituted 
almost  a  monopoly, 
and  Palmer  worked  it 
for  all  it  was  worth. 
He  squeezed  profits 
and  charges  out  of 
every  part  of  the  bus- 
iness, for  instance, 
billing  all  postage  and 
even  stationery. 
When  competition 
came  into  the  field 
and  landed  some  of 
his  accounts,  that 
phased  Palmer  not  in 
the  least.  He  made  a 
new  rule:  25  per  cent 
commission  on  all  ad- 
vertisements placed 
by  anyone  formerly 
his  customer. 

This  last  provision 
was  probably  inspired 
by  the  defection  of 
S.  M.  Pettingill,  his 
clerk.  Pettingill,  feel- 
ing the  urge  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  estab- 
lished himself  independently  in 
Boston,  in  1849. 

Palmer  immediately  issued  a  proc- 
lamation against  Pettingill.  He 
promised  dire  fates  to  all  newspapers 
which  countenanced  this  upstart. 
But  by  this  time  the  publishers  were 
fed  up  with  Palmer  and  his  auto- 
cratic ways.  They  welcomed  Pet- 
tingill as  a  needed  antidote. 

One  of  Pettingill's  first  clients 
was  George  W.  Simmons,  clothier,  of 
North  Street,  Boston.  North  Street 
was  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Sim- 
mons developed  the  scheme  of  capi- 
talizing his  unfortunate  location 
through  advertising,  and  so  provided 


the  genesis  for  all  our  "walk-up-one- 
flight"  and  "out-of-the-high-rent- 
district"  merchants  of  succeeding 
generations.  Simmons  called  his 
place  Oak  Hall  and  then  painted 
those  two  words  on  every  rock  and 
fence  in   New  England. 

The  most  historic  and  bed  imbed 
rock  of  all  was  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  One  traveler  relates  that 
he  reached  this  goal  after  half  a  day 
of  shinscraping  only  to  be  greeted 
by  the  letters  "Visit  Oak  Hall, 
Boston"  across  the  "Old  Man's"  fore- 
head. 

Simmons  had  great  ideas  about 
advertising.      His      contract      with 


Pettingill  called  for 
a  daily  reading  no- 
tice in  twelve  news- 
papers and  no  two 
readers  were  to  be 
alike.  Poor  Pettingill ! 
What  a  terrific  case 
of  copy  writer's 
cramp  he  must  have 
developed.  However, 
his  facility  must  have 
been  equal  to  the  task, 
for  he  rose  in  fame 
and  prosperity  and 
became  the  S.  M. 
Pettingill  Company. 

Until  1851,  New 
Y  o  r  k,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  were  the 
only  cities  which 
boasted  advertising 
agencies.  Cincinnati, 
thanks  to  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  Steam 
Boat  Bills  of  those 
days,  was  the  gate- 
way to  the  Mississippi 
River  country  and 
the  fast  opening  ter- 
ritories beyond.  So 
in  March "  of  1851, 
W.  H.  Parvin  began 
an  advertising  agency 
in  Cincinnati.  To  him 
belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  pioneer  agent  of 
the  West. 

The  early  agencies  have,  of  course, 
long  since  disappeared,  but  chiefly 
in  identity.  Palmer's  Philadelphia 
ofl!ice  became  Joy,  Coe  &  Company 
and  finally  merged  in  1876  with  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  of  today.  His 
New  York  ofllce  pas.sed  eventually  to 
W.  W.  Sharpe ;  the  business  of  W.  W. 
Sharpe  &  Company  has  also  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  down  to  the 
present.  Palmer's  Boston  office 
later  became  S.  R.  Niles. 

John  Hooper  &  Company  kept 
going  until  1870.  Hooper  in  that 
year  executed  a  face-about  which  has 
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Bruce  Barton                                       Roy  S.  Durstine                                       AlexF.Osborn 

Barton.Durstine  ^  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

<iy2N   advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department   heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

John  D.  Anderson 

Roland  Hintermeister 

Kenneth  Andrews 

P.  M.  Hollister 

J.A.  Archbaldjr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

R.  P.  Bagg 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Bruce  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Robert  Barton 

R.  N.  King 

Carl  Burger 

D.  P.  Kingston 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

A.  D.  Lehmann 

H.  G.  Canda 

Charles  J.  Lumb 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Robert  D.  MacMillen 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Carolyn  T.  March 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Elmer  Mason 

Webster  David 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

C.  L.  Davis 

AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

Rowland  Davis 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 

Ernest  Donohue 

Alex  F.  Osbom 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Harriet  Elias 

P.J.Senft 

George  O.  Everett 

h-ene  Smith 

G.  G.  Flory 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

WilHam  M.  Strong 

R.  C.  Gellert 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

B.E.Giffen 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  WooUey 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

J.  H.  Wright 

I                                                    RT>                                                     I 
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NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                BUFFALO 

38J  MADISON  AVENUE                              30  NEWBURY  STREET                           220  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  J^ational  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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intrigued  advertising  agents  ever 
since.  One  of  his  clients,  a  manu- 
facturer of  tin-lined  lead  pipe 
couldn't  pay  his  bills,  so  Hooper  took 
them  over,  and  the  company  too. 
Soon  the  tin-lined  lead  pipe  was  pay- 
ing more  hand.^omely  than  the 
agency.  In  1870,  Hooper  turned  pipe 
manufacturer  exclusively  and  sold 
his  agency  business  to  George  P. 
Rowell  &   Company;   price,   $10,000. 

Most  of  the  business  of  these  early 
agents  was  with  the  country 
weeklies.  Cash  was  a  scare  article; 
many  of  the  deals  were  swaps. 

The    publication    traded    space    to 
the  agent  for  type   and   presses   or 
other      commodities.       The       agent 
handed    the    space    over    to 
the   advertiser    in    exchange 
for    needables    and    not    so 
needables. 

Thus  the  agent  was 
brokering  and  "horse 
trading"  in  all  directions. 
If  he  was  patient,  shrewd, 
and  not  over-particular,  he 
rapidly  perfected  systems 
for  making  the  business 
pay.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
also  contrived  to  put  both 
publication  and  advertiser 
under  obligation  to  him. 

On    the    other    hand,    the 
publishers     of    those     days, 
particularly  the  country  pub- 
lishers,     were      temptingly 
easy    marks.    They    figured 
this  way :   The  space  wasn't 
worth  anything  to  them ;  any 
advertising  revenue  was   so 
much     money     found.     Cer- 
tainly they  would  take  what 
they    could    get.     Naturally 
they  had  no  rates.  The  agent 
made    the    rates    for    them. 
And  the  rates  were  what  the  traffic 
would  bear.     Further,  whatever  rate 
the  agent  made  was  binding  on  the 
publisher.  What  was  even  more  con- 
venient, if  the  agent  did  not  collect, 
he  did  not  pay. 

All  in  all,  these  early  days  were 
haphazard  days,  but  the  practices 
which  sprang  up  took  firm  root. 
They  explain  much  of  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness— also  many  of  its  later  woes. 

A  new  figure,  Charles  M.  Knox, 
the  hatter,  commenced  to  obtain  ad- 
vertising fame  in  the  early  fifties. 
Knox  had  landed  in  New  York  a 
penniless  immigrant  boy.  He 
possessed  the  irrepressible  initiative 
which  leads  men  to  venture  into  new 
paths.  Soon  he  had  set  up  as  a 
hatter.  He  was  not  only  an  alert 
hatter;  he  was  also  an  alert  sales- 
man of  his  hats.  Although  no  New 
York  hatter  had  advertised  before, 
Knox  seized  upon  advertising  as  his 


very  own  and  particular  field  of 
activity. 

Like  Barnum  he  developed  his  own 
peculiar  methods.  He  wrote  his  own 
copy  and  kept  to  a  characteristic 
style.  After  a  few  years  this  style 
became  famous.  Everywhere,  Knox 
was  hailed  for  his  "popular  and  at- 
tractive ads." 

The  other  New  York  hatters  were 
forced  into  line,  and  hat  advertising 
became  a  feature  of  the  early  adver- 
tising columns. 

Knox  wrote  to  a  formula:  "To  con- 


Franklin  Simon's  Men  Shop  copy. 
In  fact,  the  pithy,  aphoristic  type  of 
copy  is  even  now  being  used 
for  Knox  Hats  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  although  invested 
with  a  quite  different  flavor  by  the 
brilliant  pen  of  T.  L.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Knox  is  described  as  "a  genial, 
pleasant  man.  He  is  temperate, 
never  uses  tobacco,  and  never  went 
to  a  ball  in  his  life." 

Perhaps  even  more  famous  as  an 
advertiser  was  Robert  Bonner. 
Bonner,  like  Greeley,  began  as  a 
compositor.  He  bought  the  old  Mer- 
chants Ledger  of  New  York,  a 
weekly,  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
New  York  Ledger.  To  build  up  cir- 
culation, he  engaged  the 
Mabel  Herbert  Urners  and 
Fannie  Hursts  of  that  day 
and  advertised  them  heavily, 
being  the  fii-st  publisher  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising in  building  up  a 
publishing  property.  His  suc- 
cess stood  out  as  the  prize 
achievement  in  the  field  until 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  came 
along.  He  was  in  his  ad- 
vertising prime  about  1860. 
During  this  year  he  spent 
$60,000  for  inserting  a 
single  advertisement.  This 
would  be  a  formidable  sum 
even  today.  In  those  days 
it  was  called  "a  piece  of 
splendid  audacity." 
The  advertising 
used  by  Bonner 
strongly  of  P.  T. 
In  fact,  Bonner  stole  Bar- 
num's  repetition  trick  bodily. 
He  would  take  one  line,  such 
as  "Read  Mrs.  Southworth's 
New  Story  in  the  Ledger," 
and  repeat  it  over  and  over  again. 
Or  he  would  use  lines  in  triplets  for 
effects  such  as  this: 


methods 
smacked 
Barnum. 


nect  the  ad  with  some  topic  or  event 
which  is  the  conversation  of  the 
hour."  This  sounds  much  like  our 
modern  precept — news  value. 

He  was  also  extremely  fond  of  the 
pun  which  resulted  in  gems  such  as 
the  following: 

"Although  Queen  Isabella  has  lost 
her  crown,  the  crowns  of  Knox's 
Hats  never  come  out." 

"The  Grecian  Bend  may  do  for 
the  ladies,  but  all  gentlemen  wear 
Knox's  Hats." 

"Not  a  man  who  wore  Knox's  Hats 
during  the  earthquake  in  San  Fran- 
cisco had  them  shaken  off." 

Un.skilled  these  efforts  are,  yet  the 
basic  conception  behind  them  is  not 
so  different  from  that  which  carried 
Frank  Irving  Fletcher  to  fame  in  his 


The 
The 
The 


New  York  Ledger 
New  York  Ledger 
York  Ledger 


New 


will  be  for  sale 
will  be  for  sale 
will  be  for  sale 

tomorrow  morning 
tomorrow  morning 
tomorrow  morning 

throughout  the 
throughout  the 
throughout  the 

United  States 
United  States 
United  States 

and  New  Jersey 
and  New  Jersey 
and  New  Jersey 

This  New  Jersey  joke,  by  the  way, 
was  to  humor  of  that  day  what  the 
Ford  is  to  the  humor  of  this. 

"What  is  the  use,"  asked  a  friend 
of  Bonner,  "of  your  taking  the  whole 
side  of  the  Herald  and  repeating  a 
single  statement  a  thousand  times?" 

[continued   ON    PAGE   84] 
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Q/ie  Railway  Service  Unit 


Railway 


Sail-way  | 

Electrical  Er^ineer    f 


,*-»-•- 
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Direct  Your  Messag  e  to 
the  Right  Railway  Men 


through  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  which  constitute 
The  Raihvay  Service  Unit, 

The  departmental  organization  in 
the  railway  industry  and  the  widely 
different  railway  activities  make  it 
necessary  to  gain,  effectively,  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  each  de- 
partment individually. 

These  five  railway  publications  ac- 
complish this  by  each  one  being 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  one  branch  of  railway  service — 
and  their  effectiveness  is  shown  by 
the  classified  circulation  statements 
and  the  high  percentage  of  renewals. 


Our  Research  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  analysis  of  the 
raihvay  market  for  your  products. 


\ 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"  The  House  of  Transportation  " 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:  6U8  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Mandeville,  Louisiana 


Cleveland:  6007  Euelid  A»e. 
San  Francisco:  74  New  Montgomery  St. 


Washington :  17th  and  H  Sts_  N.  W. 
London  :  *<  Victoria  St,  S  W.  1 
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The  Chain  Store  Versus  the 
Independent  Retailer 


By  Charles  W,  Hears 


WHEN  anybody  talks  about 
chain  stores  it  is  necessary 
to  talk  figures.  Latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  6488  chain  store  companies.  In 
the  grocery  field  alone  there  are 
1300  separate  chain  companies;  in 
the  drug  field  1279,  millinery  and 
variety  goods  1085,  meats  1000. 
These,  remember,  are  chain  store 
companies.  The  number  of  indi- 
vidual chain  stores  is  almost  un- 
believable. The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Company  has  10,000.  Kroger  has 
3000.  The  American  Stores  Com- 
pany has  1800,  the  U.  S.  Stores  Com- 
pany 1100.  In  other  fields  are: 
Woolworth  1356,  Kresge  256,  Kin- 
ney Shoes  222,  McCrory  176. 

A  chief  eflFect  of  the  increase  of 
chain  stores  has  been  the  ruination 
of  many  small  individual  retailers. 
And  we  may  well  ask  whether  the 
chain  store  is  a  monster  machine 
that  is  destined  to  run  down  and 
crush  the  individual  merchant  wher- 
ever he  exists.     Is  there  no  escape? 

Undeniably  the  chain  store  has 
tremendous  advantages.  It  has  large 
buying  power.  Doing  business 
chiefly  for  cash,  it  usually  has  ready 
money.  Because  it  is  a  big  institu- 
tion, it  can  afford  to  employ  at 
headquarters  the  highest  type  of 
executive  ability.  Because  one  store 
more  or  less  means  nothing  in  the 
life  of  a  chain,  it  can  afford  to  ex- 
periment in  neighborhoods. 

The  chain  store  represents  cen- 
tralized management  and  decentral- 
ized distribution.  Just  how  far  the 
brains  of  the  central  management 
can  be  extended  in  a  fool-])roof  man- 
ner to  each  of  the  growing  number 
of  its  -stores  depends  very  largely 
upon  personnel.  The  more  high- 
grade  and  fool-proof  the  rules  that 
are  handed  down  by  headquarters, 
the  less  managerial  ingenuity  is  to 
be  expected  of  the  -separate  store 
manager  and  his  assistants. 

With  centralized  management, 
centralized  buying  and  decentralized 
distribution,  the  chain  store  is  not 
extremely     flexible.     It     requires     a 

Portions  of  an  addre.'^s  before  .Xdvertlsins 
Afflliatlon  Convention,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


tremendous  amount  of  bookkeeping 
and  a  great  deal  of  supervision.  Ex- 
ecutives must  be  supplemented  with 
district  managers  and  assistants,  to 
say  nothing  of  supervisors  who  prob- 
ably number  one  to  each  five  stores. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
the  individually  owned  store  repre- 
sents ownership,  management,  con- 
trol and  performance  all  at  a  single 
place.  It  has,  or  should  have,  tre- 
mendous flexibility.  Whereas  the 
chain  store,  far  from  headquarters 
and  bound  to  certain  lines  of  action 
by  definite  rules,  is  often  as  lacking 
in  color,  character  and  personality 
as  a  telephone  booth,  the  individ- 
ually owned  store  can  have  always 
a  character  and  personality  of  its 
own.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  in- 
dividual merchant's  not  knowing  his 
customers  personally  and  creating 
in  their  minds  a  liking  for  him  and 
his  service  sufticiently  strong  to  off- 
set some  of  the  chain  store's  ad- 
vantages over  him. 

For  the  most  part,  chain  stores 
sell  for  cash  and  make  no  deliveries 


that  are  not  separately  charged  for. 
The  individual  merchant  very  often 
e.xtends  credit  and  customarily 
makes  deliveries.  Part  of  chain 
store  strategy  is  to  induce  its  cus- 
tomers to  come  often.  That  being 
so,  it  should  be  the  individual  re- 
tailer's aim  to  do  everything  within 
his  power  to  minimize  the  number 
of  visits  required  by  customers.  In- 
dividual grocers  in  Chicago  and  in 
Syracuse  combined  in  putting  on  an 
advertising  campaign  urging  their 
customers  to  do  their  shopping  by 
telephone.  And  why  not?  It  is 
much  easier  for  the  housewife  to  go 
to  the  telephone  and  state  her  needs 
and  have  the  goods  delivered  to  her 
door  than  it  is  for  her  to  dress  for 
the  street,  take  time  from  her  house- 
hold affairs  and  carry  home  the 
goods. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
chain  stores,  as  everybody  knows, 
has  been  the  lack  of  enterprise  and 
salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
small  individual  retailer.  He  simply 
does  not  know  how  to  maintain  his 
business.  Until  recently  he  never 
heard  of  turnover.  He  filled  his 
shelves  with  every  sort  of  merchan- 
dise and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
without  learning  a  lesson  from  it, 
he  found  himself  holding  the  bag. 
Returns  from  545  representative  in- 
dividual retail  grocers  showed  a 
profit  of  only  one-ninth  of  1  per  cent 
on  its  sales,  as  against  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  making  a  3  per  cent  profit 
on  $352,000,000  worth  of  sales,  and 
the  American  stores  making  6  per 
cent  profit  on  sales  of  $88,000,000. 
The  chain  store  has  learned  that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  handle  slow-moving 
goods. 

Even  a  fairly  smart  individual 
grocer  turns  his  stock  only  12  times 
a  year,  whereas  the  chain  store 
turns  its  stock  from  36  to  50  times. 
The  chain  store  does  not  carry  a  lot 
of  goods  in  the  hope  that  somebody 
may  buy  them.  The  chain  store  is 
not  in  the  educational  business 
either.  It  locates  where  the  people 
are  thickest,  it  sells  few  brands,  it 
refuses  to  handle  what  is  not  a 
quick  .seller,   and    it   insists   upon   a 

[continued  on  page  50] 
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Des  Moines — 

Insurance  Center 

These  buildings  house  the  offices  of  four  of  the 
forty-four  insurance  companies  which  have  their 
home  offices  in  Des  Moines. 

The  thousands  of  employes  of  these  companies  are 
regularly   employed   the   year  round   at  good   salaries. 

In  Des  Moines  and  in  hundreds  of  Iowa  cities  and 
towns  the  buying  public  read 

The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

Net  paid  Circulation  now  exceeds  175,000  Daily 
and  150,000  Sunday 


t  Pper   left Kqnitnhle   I^ife    of    loHn.    I  pper    rJKht — Central 

Life.  Lower  left — Royal   I  nion  I>ife,  Loiver  right BankerN 

Life. 
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Store  Salespeople  Are  Really 
Your  Salespeople 

Wliy  Not  a  Salesmanager  for  Them? 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


THERE  is  a  fact 
rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
sidered by  the  manu- 
facturer whose  goods  are 
sold  in  stores.  He  may 
know  a  lot  of  discourag- 
ing places  where  sales  are 
"as  slow  as  cold  mo- 
lasses," but  he  seems  to 
have  decided  that  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do  about 
it.  He  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  he  has  carried 
the  goods  as  far  as  the 
store  wall,  his  work  is 
done — that  it's  up  to  the 
retailer  to  get  them  over 
the  wall  of  consumer  ac- 
ceptance, no  matter  how 
strong  the  competition 
may  be  or  how  ignorant 
the  prospective  customers 
of  the  desirability  or 
even  the  very  existence  of 
his  goods. 

It  is  quite  easy,  as  it  is 
almost  universal,  for  man- 
ufacturer and  salesman-  - 
ager  to  think  that  it  is  not 
their  job  to  remove  that  impassable 
barrier  of  unsold  stock.  And,  legal- 
ly, it  isn't.  But,  selfishly,  what  is 
the  fact?  If  a  reorder  is  wanted, 
the  barrier  must  be  removed.  The 
merchant  isn't  in  any  stew  about 
placing  the  order.  He  thinks  he  will 
sell  something  else,  if  he  doesn't  sell 
your  product.  If  it  doesn't  sell  at 
a  profit,  he  can  cut  the  price  and  get 
rid  of  it.  He  should  worry !  But 
that  won't  help  the  reorder.  It  just 
kills  the  outlet.  This  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  pride,  not  a  matter  of  ethics 
or  equity — just  pure,  selfish  manu- 
facturer's interest.  He  simply  must 
help  remove  that  barrier,  as  a  part 
of  the  solicitation  and  sale  of  that 
outlet.  He  either  gets  the  barriei- 
removed  or  he  evacuates  that  field 
of  battle  and  restricts  his  market. 

The  manufacturer  who  retreats 
for  such  a  cause  is  weak.  There  may 
be  other  battles  that  will  be  hard  to 


STORE  salespeople  who  are  not  selling  a  manufac- 
turer's goods  with  enthusiasm  are  almost  as  useful  to 
him  as  the  counters  would  be  without  any  salespeople 
at  all.  Too  many  face  this  situation  with  a  fatalistic 
apathy  when  a  capable  salesmanager  conducting  an 
educational  campaign  could  instil  the  necessary  and 
missing  spirit  to  overcome  ruinous,  indifferent  selling 


win,  but  this  common  resistance  is 
easy  to  defeat.  These  barriers  of 
unsold  goods  (if  the  goods  are 
worthy  and  wanted  at  all)  may  be 
readily  removed  at  surprisingly 
small  cost  by  the  local  army  of 
salespeople  in  the  retail  store. 

But  a  salesmanager  is  needed  to 
tell  and  show  the  salespeople  what  to 
do,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  do  it  1 

In  a  previous  article  have  been 
told  the  reasons  for  local  promotion 
work  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
there  was  also  painted  a  picture  of 
the  local  salesperson,  with  the  rea- 
sons why  these  .salespeople  will 
rarely  show  goods  that  are  not  asked 
for  or  are  not  among  the  short  list 
of  easiest  sellers. 

But  salespeople  are  human;  sales- 
people can  be  interested,  can  be  stim- 
ulated. Salespeople  have  a  lot  of 
native  pride  about  knowing  things. 
They  love  to  show  off  to  customers 


by  demonstrating  their 
knowledge  and  skill — if 
somebody  takes  enough 
interest  in  them  to  give 
them  new  and  interesting 
information. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  lot 
simpler  to  assume  that 
store  salespeople  are 
dumb-bells  by  nature,  pig- 
headed by  desire,  and 
boycotters  by  the  mer- 
chant's direction,  than  it 
is  to  devise  a  plan  where- 
1  y  the  interest  and  ambi- 
tion of  these  salespeople 
may  be  aroused  to  the 
point  where  they  will 
readily  show  and  enthuse 
about  the  goods  that  you 
want  them  to  sell. 

Salespeople  cannot  be 
successfully  bribed  to  sell, 
and  bribery  will  always 
be  discovered  and  the 
manufacturer  boycotted. 
But  the  merchant  and  his 
salespeople  can  be  won  to 
-  the  point  of  very  great  en- 
thusiasm by  intelligently 
planned  literature,  which  may  be 
produced  at  quite  insignificant  cost, 
backed  by  periodic  visits  of  district 
personnel  inspectors  who  have  the 
personality,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  teach  and  demonstrate  sales- 
manship to  the  store's  selling  force. 
This  suggestion  naturally  requires 
a  salesmanager  whose  entire  efforts 
are  directed  to  carrying  out  this 
educational  campaign.  He  must 
gather  a  force  of  district  inspectors ; 
p'.an  a  complete  campaign  for  them ; 
educate  them;  route  them  and  get 
them  properly  introduced  at  the 
stores  they  visit.  He  must  create 
advance  interest  for  each  inspector 
on  the  part  of  the  merchant  and  all 
his  executives,  so  that  salespeople's 
meetings  will  be  arranged  for  the 
day  of  his  arrival. 

Literature  must  be  provided  which 

not  only  tells  the  story  of  the  goods 

ar.d     their     uses,     with     interesting 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   54] 
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lONE  OF  A  SERIES  ON  "DIRECTIVE"  MAILj 
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ROUTED 
AROUND 
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SHOVED 
ASIDE 


- 


They  Say — 

— "about  35  peo- 
ple here  read 
the  Economist"- 
— "poHsibly  5fl 
persons" — "60  to 
70" — "ice  sub- 
scribe for  25 
copies  and  at 
least  three  per- 
sons see  each 
copy" — ■'apprari- 
mately  100  peo- 
ple in  our  estah- 
lishmrnt  read  the 
E  c  0  n  0  mi^t" — 
"  my  estimate 
would  he  about 
20fl" — "tee  route 
each  number  to 
130  people"  — 
"at  least  5  0  peo- 
ple in  our  insti- 
tution read  your 
pages"  —  "300 
would  he  a  fair 
estimate." 

^—  quoted  at 
random  from 
recent  letters. 


HIGH  service-mileage — that's  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  directive  MAIL.  Any  folder,  broadside  or  "sales 
letter"  that  hasn't  a  quick,  sharp  nudge  at  some  personal 
or  business  interest  is  apt  to  be  short-lived.  Very  often 
it  takes  the  direct  way  to  the  circular  file  waiting  on  the 
floor  beside  your  desk. 

But  directive  MAIL,  by  which  we  mean  material  that  is 
needed,  wanted,  expected,  sure-to-be-read-and-used,  the 
highest  type  of  "direct  mail," — is  valuable  enough  to  keep 
and  share  with  your  associates. 

Every  issue  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  or  Merchant- 
Economist  is  directive  MAIL.  Store  executives  route 
their  business  papers  around  through  their  businesses. 
We  can  name  dozens  of  thriving  stores  in  any  section 
where  every  copy  is  passed  on  to  scores,  even  hundreds 
of  buyers  and  sellers.     High  mileage  every  time ! 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  to  and  through  department 
stores,  the  interest  and  favor  of  professional  readers  is 
all-essential.  Each  one  represents  multiple  buying  power. 
Each  is  a  spark  plug  in  your  selling !  When  you  tell  and 
sell  the  merchant,  lie  will  tell  and  sell  the  millions ! 


The 


Economist 


!/' 


Group 


239    W  .    39th    St.,    jVpir    York 
—~and    prin cipal    cities 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT- ECONOMIST 

More    than    40,000    copies    to    more    than    SO.OOO 

stores    in    10,000    cities    and    tou'ns stores    doing 

over     7S^c     of     the    total     business     done     in     dry- 
goods    and   department    store   lines. 
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The  Gargantuan  News  Stand 

By  Leon  Kelley 


THE  other  day  while 
waiting  for  a  train, 
a  certain  person  of 
no  importance  stood  for 
twenty  minutes  watching 
the  turnover  of  business 
in  two  news  stands.  These 
were  located  in  a  sub- 
terranean corner  of  a 
great  metropolitan  rail- 
way terminal,  where  sub- 
urban trains  foregather. 
The  observer  was  im- 
pressed, first,  by  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  news 
stands  themselves  pre- 
sented. And  besides,  a 
few  happenings  at  their 
counters  not  only  im- 
pressed but  also  set  him 
wondering. 

To  the  jaded  eye  of  a 
tired  business  man,  the 
rainbow  of  color  formed 
by  the  arch  of  displayed 
wares  was  in  itself  a 
strong  stimulant.  Every 
color  was  there,  from  red 
to  violet.     But  the  really  - 

engaging  part  of  the  dis- 
play was  its  staggering  size,  its  en- 
gaging variety,  and  its  astonishing 
scope.  In  the  modern  news  stand 
there  is  a  special  brand  of  the  com- 
modity called  printed  matter,  for 
every  type  of  man,  woman  and  child 
extant. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered, 
these  news  stands  were  duplicates  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  the  whole 
country  round.  Even  back  home  on 
Main  Street,  the  news  stand  has 
grown  remarkably  "bigger  and 
better." 

But  here  were  these  two  railway 
stands,  a  few  paces  apart.  Hundreds 
of  different  publications  were  on 
sale.  There  were  journals  with 
gaudy  and  indiscreet  covers,  some 
candidly  and  others  unintentionally 
acknowledging  their  contents  to  be 
specifically  for  people  who  get  along 
best  with  monosyllabic  words.  And 
from  these  primitive  specimens,  dis- 
played publications  ascended  step  by 
step  to  the  sort  with  contents  as 
sophisticated  as  the  mind  of  a  Har- 
vard professor,  with  covers  as  con- 
ventional as  it  is  possible  for  type 
to  be — and  type,  you  know,  can  be 
exceedingly    conventional.      In    fine. 


^r^HERE  were  journals  with  jiaudy  and  indiscreet  cov- 
X  ers,  candidly  acknowIedf;inp  their  contents  to  be 
specifically  for  people  who  ^'et  along  best  with  mono- 
syllabic words.  And  from  these  specimens  the  publica- 
tions ascended  step  by  step  to  those  with  contents  as 
sophisticated  as  the  mind  of  a  professor.  All  over  the 
country  the  news  stand  has  grown  "bigger  and  better" 


these  myriad  wares  were  arranged 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  most  exalted 
in  a  long  stretch  of  graduation  which 
forbade  any  customer,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  station,  to  go  away 
empty-handed.  All  this — and  for 
what?  Well,  to  be  direct,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  advertise- 
ments. 


u 


ET  it  never  again  be  said  that 
we  are  not  a  reading  nation !  If 
in  doubt,  stand  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore a  news  stand  and  watch  the 
crowds.  Let  us  hear  more  about 
ivhat  we  read,  rather  than  ho^o  much 
we  read.  For  the  daily  disgorging 
of  the  news  stand  quite  definitely  in- 
dicates that  we  read  a  great  deal. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  the 
large  number  of  young  women,  say, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-three,  that 
went  unerringly  to  the  magazines 
which  you  are  apt  any  time  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  shop  girls  and  manicur- 
ists and  garment  models.  It  was 
equally  interesting  to  notice  the  cut 
and  carriage  of  the  woman  who,  a 
little  less  frequently,  was  seen  merely 
to  murmur  a  name  to  one  of  the 
animated  clerks — and  be  given  some 


publication  the  name  of 
which  dates  back  a  few 
generations. 

And   right  here  is   an- 
other point. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
each  publication  displayed 
that  makes  necessary 
such  enormous  space  in 
the  news  stand  of  today. 
As  everybody  knows,  with 
a  few  exceptions  only  a 
small  stack  of  each  is  put 
on  the  counter.  Extra 
copies  in  bulk  are  kept  in 
the  back  room  somewhere. 
No,  it  is  the  great  nwn- 
ber  of  their  variety  that 
fills  up  the  racks,  shelves, 
counters  and  exterior  dis- 
play panels  of  the  news- 
stand. And  by  far  the  " 
majority  of  these  are  of 
a  comparatively  recent 
origin. 

The  old  stand-bys,  the 
publications  with  genera- 
tions, at  least  decades  of 
s;:::^^^  history  behind  them,  sit 
astonished  in  their  places 
on  the  news  stand  looking  at  one 
another  and  wondering  about  their 
noiiveau  riche  relatives.  But  we 
must  remember  that  these  old-estab- 
lished publications  are  the  ones  that 
have  served  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  advertisers  of  America, 
and  have  played  their  very  important 
part,  through  the  force  of  advertis- 
ing, in  making  American  industry 
what  it  is  today. 

It  will  be  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  the  editorial  standard  of  the 
older  publications,  the  ones  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  years  and  years  of 
service,  has  always  maintained  itself 
at  a  fairly  high  level.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  older 
they  come,  the  higher  their  present 
standards.  Compared  with  this  con- 
dition, can  it  be  denied  that  an  all 
too  unfortunate  majority  of  the 
newer  publications  have  a  rather  low, 
and  in  some  instances  distressingly 
low,  editorial  standard?  Indeed, 
there  are  only  a  few  outstanding 
examples  of  the  new  publications, 
seen  on  the  news  stands,  that  main- 
tain an  admirable  standard,  and  some 
of  these  do  so  only  as  a  thinly  dis- 
guised affectation  behind  which  in 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  70] 
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The  PRESS  is 

"First  in  Cleveland" 

05  ustiall 

Publishers'  statements  just  issued  by  "Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations"  con- 
firm the  circulation  supremacy  The  Press  has  held  in  Cleveland  for  many 
years.  Average  daily  net  paid  circulation  figures  for  the  six  months  period 
ended  March  31,  1926,  establish  these  facts: 


In 


CITY  Circulation 


Press 

D.  News 

D.  Plain  Dealer 


1  84,047 

126,046 
111,282 


Press  Lead 

Over  News  58,001 

Over  Plain  Dealer     72,765 


In  a  year  The  Press  has  gained  MORE 
THAN  TWICE  AS  MUCH  City  cir- 
culation as  both  other  newspapers  COM- 
BINED. 

The  Press'  City  circulation  daily  aver- 
age represents  a  coverage  of  one  news- 
paper to  every  English-reading  family 
in  Cleveland! 


In 


TOTAL  Circulation 


Press 

D.  News 

D.  Plain  Dealer 


222,637 

167,780 
200,239 


Press  Lead 

Over  News  54,857 

Over  Plain  Dealer      22,398 


In  a  year  The  Press  has  gained  over 
7,000  more  total  circulation  than  BOTH 
other  newspapers  COMBINED! 

The  Press  has  over  16,000  more  CITY 
circulation  than  the  daily  News  has 
TOTAL  circulation. 


The  Press  has  more  City  circulation, 
more  City  and  Suburban  circulation, 
more  Total  circulation  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper  in   the   State   of   Ohio. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,   New  York   City 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN       CLEVELAND 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS.     INC. 
410  N.   Michigan  Blvd.,   Chicago 
SEATTLE  LOS   ANGELES 


LARGEST 
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What  Is  This  Keyed  Copy? 

By  Carroll  Rheinstrom 


WHILE  Ben  Jonson  managed 
successfully  to  dodge  the 
offers  of  the  copy  chiefs  of 
old  London,  he  was  not  at  all  aloof 
from  advertising.  Time  and  again 
in  his  scribbles  did  he  embrace  the 
word  "advertise"  with  caressing 
quill.  Only — and  here's  the  key  to 
his  copy — in  Ben  Jonson's  day.  the 
word  "advertise"  had  the  meaning 
expressed  by  the  modern  word  "ad- 
monish." 

It  is  interesting  to  muse  on  the 
philological  transition.  The  first 
recorded  advertisements — o  n  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  and  medieval  bulle- 
tin boards — were  out-and-out  "ad- 
monitions": admonitions  to  buy. 

Looking  back  as  recently  as  our 
own  nursei'y  days  in  this  advertis- 
ing business,  we  see  the  definition 
still  enjoying  its  ancient  prosperity. 
The  patent  medicine  advertisers, 
those  printed  word  persuaders  par 
excellence,  found  "admonishing"  the 
certain  means  to  tally-hoes  and 
Fifth  Avenue  mansions. 

Their  chief  competition  in  the 
printed  pages  of  the  time  came  from 
tradesmen  who  aimed  to  lure  cus- 
tomers to  their  counters.  Here,  too, 
it  was  found  profitable  to  "ad- 
monish." The  general  advertising 
of  the  period  was  serious,  graphic 
in  descriptions  of  the  woes  accruing 
to  non-customers,  perspiringly  cal- 
culated to  bring  new  business  be- 
fore another  sun  had  set. 

Not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
industrial  revolution  had  sent  in  its 
calling  card  quite  some  time  after 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth,  did  ad- 
vertisers begin  to  inspect  their 
homespuns  in  the  mirror  and  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  common- 
place things  of  life. 

Simultaneously  with  the  large 
scale  buying  of  white  space  by  com- 
panies selling  through  long  jobber 
and  dealer  distributing  chains,  there 
came  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
grand  manner,  to  leave  the  crass 
details  of  selling  to  low  born  lackeys. 
With  an  aristocratic  gesture,  the 
manufacturer  explained  his  position 
somewhat  as  follows:  "I  am  a  pro- 
ducer. I  am  giving  the  world 
worthy  merchandise.  You  jobbers, 
you  shopkeepers,  it  is  your  work  to 
sell  my  goods.  But  to  prove  my 
noble  birth,  I,  myself,  will  go  a  step 


further.  I  will  blazon  my  name  over 
the  land.  When  a  customer  comes 
to  you  for  the  kind  of  goods  I  make, 
you  need  but  show  my  brand,  and 
he  will  buy.  I  will  create  consumer 
acceptance." 

That  was  the  day  when  advertis- 
ing ceased  to  be  "admonishing." 
The  two  aborigines  of  the  publica- 
tion pages,  the  patent  medicine  ad- 
vertiser and  the  retailer,  were 
subdued  and  assigned  to  reserva- 
tions by  the  swashbuckling  manu- 
facturers. Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  forced  to  buy  bigger 
binding  machines.  Masterful  paint- 
ings and  Chesterfieldian  phrases 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  popular  en- 
tertainment. 

Then  dawned  the  day  when  the 
world  began  to  realize  that  advertis- 
ing could  be  made  to  carry  a  major 
burden  of  distribution  effort.  Claude 
Hopkins,  at  that  time  president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas,  wrote  a  little  book 
called  "Scientific  Advertising."  Mr. 
Hopkins'  theory,  simply,  was  that 
direct-return  advertisers  had  long 
ago  proved  the  power  of  printed 
word  to  do  a  complete  selling  job; 
why  should  manufacturers,  who 
wished  to  sell,  even  though  it  was 
through  the  dealer's  hands,  be  con- 
tent with  lesser  service? 

Loud  di.scussion  shattered  the 
white-space-like  placidness  of  adver- 
tising circles.  Refutations  were 
prompt  and  fiery.  But  several  in- 
surgent merchandisers,  faced  with 
death  by  asphyxiation  under  the  old 
regime,  gathered  under  this  banner 
of  hard  pan,  complete  selling  adver- 
tising. So  was  born  the  modern 
phenomenon  termed  "keyed  copy." 

THAT  keyed  copy  works  is  no 
longer  an  open  question.  Pep- 
sodent,  using  keyed  copy  exclusively, 
entered  one  of  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive fields  in  the  world.  Within 
nine  years — assisted  by  practically 
no  sales  force  whatever — -Pepsodent 
has  topped  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
biggest  selling  dentifrices,  has  at- 
tained from  ninety-five  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  distribution  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  sold  in  sixty-two  foreign 
countries.  Madame  X  Corsets,  as- 
signing their  two  million  dollar  sales 
department  payroll  exclusively  to 
keyed  copy,  sold  twelve  million   dol- 


lars' worth  of  merchandise  and  won 
representative  national  distribution 
within  one  year! 

The  possibilities  seem  enormous 
As  yet,  they  are  unquestionably  un- 
sounded. Is  keyed  copy  applicable 
to  all  types  of  businesses?  Have 
we  here  discovered  a  commercial 
revolution  to  solve  the  problems  of 
distribution  even  as  the  industrial 
revolution  solved  the  problems  of 
production? 

It  is  a  question  that  might  be 
easier  answered,  if  we  will  attempt 
to  hold  keyed  copy  under  our  mental 
X-ray. 

Keyed  copy,  generally  speaking,  is 
copy  whose  results  are  appi'oximate- 
ly  checkable;  it  may  embody  one,  or 
both,  of  two  functions:  (1)  creative, 
(2)  appreciative. 

Keyed  copy,  in  its  creative  func- 
tion, recognizes  the  limitations  of 
the  space  in  the  advertising  page, 
and  attempts  to  continue  to  a  con- 
clusion its  sales  talk  with  the  pros- 
pect. 

IN  other  words,  it  presupposes  a 
follow-up.  For  purposes  of  con- 
venience, we  might  assign  the 
methods  of  contact  whose  effective- 
ness has  so  far  been  proved,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Merchandise  on  guarantee. 

2.  Samples  or  demonstrations. 

3.  Descriptive  printed  matter. 

4.  Good-will  novelties,  such  as 
recipes,  historical  treatises,  etc. 

5.  Salesmen's  calls. 

6.  Reliable  dealers'  closures. 
Complementing      the      potentially 

great  constructive  power  of  keyed 
copy's  creative  function  is  the  prov- 
ing power  of  keyed  copy's  apprecia- 
tive function. 

By  identifying  individual  adver- 
tising factors,  the  comparative  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  advertising 
efforts  may  be  checked  for  the  most 
effective  method. 

Keyed  copy  practitioners  have 
seen  all  the  rules  of  psychology  and 
economics  apparently  crumble  to 
ignominious  dust  under  the  iron  heel 
of  results. 

The  figures  on  the  pulling  power 
of  your  advertising  should  be  ap- 
plied to  check  the  efficiency  of  four 
factors : 

1.  Copy  appeal. 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   51] 
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The  Advantages  Which  The  Glove  Association  Enjoi/s  Through  Photopla// 


(D  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yountr  arc  typical 
moving:  picture  entliusiasts,  of 
whom  550,000  of  the  most  ardent 
an-   readers  of  Photoplay. 


@ 


5)  Mrs.  Young  views  pictures  whic'^ 
among  other  things  impress  her 
with  the  attractiveness  and  advan- 
tages  of   wearing  gloves. 


@  'I'lie  ])ages  of  Photoiilay  Maga- 
zine renew  the  style-forming  in- 
rluenee  of  the  moving  picture  seen 
in  the  theater. 


(J)  The  advertising  of  Tlie  Cllovc 
Association  in  Photoplay  confirms 
Mrs.  Young's  impression  that 
gloves  |)iay  a  jiart  in  good  dress. 


(^  Mrs.  ^'nurig  ;is  niir  of  the  I'n- 
der  Thirty  (Iroup  is,  of  course, 
an  especially  good  prospect  fo.- 
stvle    merchandise. 


(6)  How  could  Mrs.  Young,  witli 
such  a  chain  of  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  fail  to  respond  to 
tl^em? 


Moving  Pictures  BO  Move 


E\'ERY  day  they  are  moving  pic- 
ture audiences  to  new  desires,  dif- 
ferent standards,  progressive  ideas. 

Moving  pictures  promote  the  idea  of 
your  product  to  the  most  active  market 
in  the  world — those  enthusiasts  who  go 
to  pictures  many  times  a  week  and  are 
constantly  subjected  to  the  idea-form- 
ing influences  of  the  screen. 

In  Pliotoplay  Magazine  these  impulses 
for  possession  first  inspired  on  the 
screen    are    given    rebirth.      Dramatic 


moments  from  the  pictures  are  repro- 
duced ;  personality  sketches  of  the  stars 
inspire  a  mood  of  emulation. 

There  is  running  through  all  of  Photo- 
play, indeed,  an  environment  of  spend- 
ing suggestiveness  which  your  advertis- 
ing can  capitalize. 

The  screen  is  selling  your  product.  It 
is  selUng  it  best  to  the  enthusiasts. 

Don't  you  see  how  you  can  follow 
through  in  Photoplay? 


221  West  57th  St.,  New  York 


Photoplay 

Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Publisher 
C.  W.  FULLER,  Advertising  Manager 

750   N.   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


127  Federal  St.,  Boston 


i 
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ALWAYS,  I  am  tremeiuiuusly  in- 
terested in  fresh  viewpoints, 
*- Mattering  or  otherwise.  Hence 
the  following  letter  from  a  man  who 
is  discontinuing  his  subscription  to 
Advertising  and  Selling  appealed  to 
me,  and  I  think  may  interest  you.  It 
is  from  a  man  doing  business  in  a  little 
town  in  Vermont. 

Gentlemen ; 

I'm  going:  to  disappoint  you  b.v  di.scon- 
tinuing.  not  because  the  .AnvKitri-siNc:  and 
Selj,inu  isn't  good,  but  bocau.se  it  i.sn  t  ex- 
actly for  me.  My  little  one  man  business 
is  ratlier  good  fun,  and  in  a  way  brings  up 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  big  business 
has  to  face,  and  I've  found  a  lot  in  the 
magazine  interesting  to  me,  but  the  peculiar 
problems  of  an  Advertising  Manager  or  a 
big  Sales   Manager  aren't  mine. 

I  have  found  it  mighty  interesting  though 
to  get  in  touch  with  men  who  think  that 
selling  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  man's 
existence  on  this  planet — actually  are  so 
warped  by  their  job  that  they  honestly 
see  it  that  way — and  I  really  do  believe 
they  do.  I  needed  a  year  of  the  Advertising 
4.NT>  Selling  or  some  such  magazine  to  make 
me  realize  that  it  was  pos.sible.  That's  in- 
teresting. I've  known  theologians  who  felt 
that  everything  outside  of  their  theories 
about  Deity  were  unimportant  details.  I've 
known  engineers  who  couldn't  see  much 
but  engineering.  I've  known  scientific  in- 
vestigators who  were  contemptuous  of 
everything  outside  of  a  scientic  fact  or 
theory.  I  know  medical  men  who  see  the 
world  as  a  clinic,  and  Army  men  who  see 
it  as  "the  next  war,"  and  lawyers  who  are 
too  tangled  up  in  their  technicalities  even 
to  be  aware  of  the  thing  known  as  "justice," 
and  some  railro.ad  men  who  know  that  after 
all  it's  all  a  matter  of  tr.ansport.ation,  but 
these  Publicity  and  Selling  bugs  I  think 
take  the  prize.  These  others  are  at  least 
honest  In  their  myopia,  but  the  Merchan- 
disers strike  me  as  almost  consciously  try- 
ing to  make  idiots  of  themselves.  They 
strain  a  little  at  it.  They  seem  to  fancy  a 
virtne  in  seeing  their  own  job  big  out  of 
proportion  to   what   it   really   is. 

Rut  you're  all  right !  You  give  them 
their  say,  and  then  some  decently  well 
tialanced  man  a.  rebuttal,  and  you  make 
it  all  interesting  and  rather  worth  while. 
I'm  sorry  to  quit,  because  I  know  I'll  miss 
you. 

— 8-pt— 

In  Walter  Prichard  Eaton's  book. 
The  Actor's  Heritage,  one  encounters 
this  paragraph : 

"Certain  actors  today  .  .  .  ar- 
rest the  attention  when  they 
enter  the  scene,  and  their  audi- 
ence is  frequently  one  juniji 
ahead  of  their  spoken  words,  in 
grasping  their  meaning.  The 
power  to  arrest  the  attention 
belongs,  of  course,  to  the  actor 
with  a  strong  personality,  who 
has  combined  it  thoroughly  with 
his  role;  but  the  second  ability, 
that  of  indicating  to  an  audience 
your  emotion  ahead  of  the 
spoken  word,  is  chiefly  techni- 
cal. It  is  a  matter  of  facial  ex- 
pression more  than  anything 
else,  though  other  factors  enter. 
Study  the  acting  of  Frank  Cra- 
ven  today,   and   you   will    see    it 


^odktns 


e.xcellently  illustrated.  It  is  infre- 
quently possessed  by  even  the  most 
gifted  amateurs,  but  is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  training." 

I  wonder:  does  not  this  have  some 
application  to  advertising  and  selling 
as  well  as  to  acting?  Might  not  our  ad- 
vertisements be  more  productive  of  re- 
sults if  we  were  to  study  how  we  might 
subtly  convey  to  the  reader  at  the  first 
glance,  and  before  he  has  dipped  into 
the  word-bath,  just  what  it  is  desired 
that  he  do,  and  this  without  arousing 
resistance?  And  might  not  a  sales 
technique  be  developed  that  would  focus 
the  prospect's  mind  on  the  idea  of  get- 
ting his  name  on  the  dotted  line  with- 
out arousing  suspicion  or  antagonism? 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  technique  worth 
striving  for,  no  matter  at  what  expense 
of  time  or  study  or  experiment,  for 
once  mastered  it  would  give  the  vn-iter 
or  salesman  possessing  it  the  power  to 
command  results  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  white  space  used  or  the  time  and 
energy  consumed  in  making  a  sale. 

— 8-pt— 

Every  time  Herman  Esselen  comes 
out  to  our  house  for  Sunday  supper  he 
talks  about  bananas.  The  gist  of  his 
talk  for  two  years  has  been,  "Why 
don't  banana  people  advertise  ripe 
bananas?  And  why  don't  they  do  it 
in  color,  to  show  what  a  really  ripe 
banana  looks  like?" 

The  Fruit  Dispatch  Company  is  do- 
ing just  that  now,  and  very  effectively 
They  came  out  with  color  advertise- 
ments several  months  ago  showing  ripe 
bananas.  Now  they  are  carrying  the 
ripe  idea  a  step  farther;  they  are  try- 
ing the  experiment  of  boxing  ripe  ba- 
nanas,  as   illustrated   here. 


So  far,  I  understand,  this  experi- 
ment has  been  confined  to  Boston,  but 
if  it  works  out  well  there  it  will  prob- 
ably be  carried  out  on  a  big  scale. 
One  thing  is  sure:  if  a  way  can  be 
found  to  make  people  eat  really  ripe 
bananas,  the  sale  will  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  No  food  product  has  suf- 
fered so  in  a  sales  way  from  lack  of 
education  as  to  its  proper  use  as  has 
this  famous  fruit. 

— 8-pt— 

I  was  interested  to  learn  today  that 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  insure  the  members 
of  their  organization  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  salary  each  receives,  the  policy 
to  be  cancelled  automatically  when 
they  leave  the  agency.  This  is  indeed 
a  thoughtful  service  and  should  build 
good-will  in  the  ranks. 

— 8-pt— 

Last  week  I  attended  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association's  convention 
at  Atlantic  City  and  out  of  all  the 
welter  of  words  one  sentence  stuck  in 
my  memory  and  stands  out  above  all  the 
others.  It  was  one  of  the  picturesque 
utterances  of  William  Allen  White: 
"We  are  all  service  peddlers,  with  our 
packs  on  our  backs,  offering  our  wares 
to  whom? — to  each  other." 

Actually  there  is  no  vague  mass 
market.  We  all  earn  our  daily 
bread  buying  and  selling  among 
ourselves.  When  we  misrepre- 
sent, we  misrepresent  to  our 
friends  next  door,  or  to  the  men 
and  women  we  meet  in  our  busi- 
ness and  social  activities.  To 
each   other,  in  short. 

— 8-pt— 

Owen  D.  Young  said  some- 
thing almost  as  good  in  refer- 
ring to  the  growing  practice  of 
selling  public  utilities  stock  to 
the   public: 

"May  I  suggest  to  utility 
managers  that  when  they  are 
asking  the  public  to  take  stock 
in  their  enterprises,  that  the 
managers  themselves  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  they  take  stock 
in  the  public  welfare?" 
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How  Fountain  Pens  Jre 
Sold  in  Milwaukee — 


MORE    than     859c     of    all 
Greater  Milwaukee  foun- 
tain pen  users  have  purchased  one 
of  the  five  leading  makes,  accord- 
ing to  the  1926  Consumer  Anal- 
ysis of  this  market. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
different  makes  of  fountain  pens 
are  owned  by  the  remaining  15% 
of  the  total  users. 

Each  of  the  five  leading  brands: 
Conklin,  Parker,  Sheaffer,  Wahl 
and  Waterman,  was  advertised  ex- 
clusively  in  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal during  1925. 


In  the  rich  Milwaukee- Wisconsin 
market  the  most  successful  adver- 
tisers in  all  lines  concentrate  in 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  to  reach 
practically  all  their  best  customers 
at  one  low  rate. 

During  1925  a  total  of  1,169  dis- 
play advertisers  used  The  Journal 
exclusively — a  forceful  indication 
of  this  newspaper's  superior 
coverage  and  selling  power. 

You,  too,  in  order  to  make  every 
newspaper  advertising  dollar  you 
invest  in  Milwaukee  yield  a  full 
dollar's  worth  of  returns,  need 
use  only  one  paper — 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIR.   ST        BY        JMEP^IT 
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Let's  Stop  Rocking  the  Boat  and 
Enjoy  Our  Prosperity 


man,  who  was  hurt  not  by  the  fall 
but  by  its  sudden  stop,  the  danger  of 
the  new  habit  seems  to  lie  mostly  in 
the  possibility  of  its  stopping. 

Factory  pay  envelopes  this  April 
held  $10,000,000  more  than  last  April. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward,  together,  have  been  averaging 
$100,000  a  day  more  cash.  Fifteen 
chain  store  systems,  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1926,  report  $219,000,000  in 
sales — $200,000  a  day  more  cash  than 
last  year.  Installment  selling  has  cer- 
tainly left  its  cash  competitors  a  few 
odd  pennies. 

On  the  other  hand,  savings  bank 
deposits  increased  some  $8,000,000,000 
and  depositors  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1920.  Outstanding  life  insur- 
ance, during  the  same  period,  has  in- 
creased some  $31,000,000,000.  More 
than  a  thousand  new  stockholders  have 
been  created  every  business  day  for 
the  past  ten  years,  with  new  bond- 
holders not  so  very  far  behind.  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  a  generous  use  of 
credit? 

The  United  States  Government  keeps 
in  cash,  roundly  $400,000,000.  It  owes 
$20,000,000,000.  This  is  as  if  you  or 
I  had  $400  and  owed  $20,000.  Never- 
theless, so  long  as  Secretary  Mellon 
watches  our  credit,  nobody  will  worry 
that  you  and  I,  as  a  nation,  owe  $50 
for  every  $1  we  own.  And,  so  long  as 
you  and  I  plan  expenditures  within 
ordinary  resources,  and  keep  spare 
cash  to  meet  emergencies,  it's  nobody's 
business  what  we  buy — or  how. 

About  $6,500,000,000  worth  of  goods 
were  sold  on  installment  in  1925. 
Automobiles  took  a  bit  more  than  one- 
half.  Vacuum  cleaners,  furniture, 
jewelry,  phonog^raphs,  pianos,  radio, 
washing  machines,  together  make  up 
at  least  another  quarter.  Because  the 
cash  first  payments  immediately  wipe 
out  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  be- 
cause subsequent  payments  flow  in  so 
promptly,  the  installment  debt  of  the 
nation,  outstanding  at  any  one  time, 
averages  only  about  $2,744,000,000. 

DIVIDED  into  27,000,000  homes,  even 
this  giant  figure  loses  terror.  We 
find  each  family  in  the  United  States 
burdened  with  a  mortgage  on  the 
future  of  only  about  $100  a  year — 
$8. .33  a  month— 27  cents  a  day.  Our 
national  yearly  income  of  $60,000,000,- 
000  gives  the  average  American  family 
something  like  $2,200  a  year  $185  a 
month — $6.15  a  day.  In  this  light, 
t\.'enty-seven  cents  a  day  doesn't  seem 
too  much  for  each  family  of  the  world's 
wealthiest  nation  to  risk  on  auto- 
mobiles,     pianos,      vacuum      cleaners, 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   20) 

radios,    washing    machines    and    other 
evidences  of  civilization. 

Suppose,  however,  just  for  one  awful 
instant,  none  of  these  families  paid. 
Then,  at  worst,  all  of  us  would  pay  in- 
directly, exactly  as  easily  as  we  now 
absorb  similar  losses.  As  Mr.  William 
R.  Basset  put  it  in  an  admirable 
article.  ("In  Defense  of  Installment 
Selling,"  ADViajTisiNG  &  Selling,  Nov. 
4,  1925)  : 

If  Bill  Jones,  truck  driver,  buys  a  doodad 
and  never  pays  for  it,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Bill  is  richer 
in  the  ownership  of  one  doodad,  which 
presumably  makes  him  happy,  while  you 
and  I  and  a  few  thousand  others  who  pay 
our  bills  are  penalized  in  a  purely  money 
way  our  pro  rata  share  of  Bill's  defection. 
The  average  bad  debt  lf>ss  through- 
out industry  is  less  than  a  half  of  one  per 
cent.  That  would  bring  the  selling  price 
of  $100  vacuum  cleaner  down  to  $99.50 — 
if  we  got  the  benefit  of  everybody  suddenly 
taking  it  into  their  heads  to  pay  what 
they  owe. 

Department  stores  today  require 
ninety  days  to  collect  accounts.  And, 
one  out  of  every  ten  articles  is  returned 
for  credit.  In  some  Fifth  Avenue 
establishments  of  notable  standing  it 
takes  three  sales  to  make  two  stick. 
Even  so.  Dr.  Nystrom  tells  me  that  in 
the  best  department  stores  the  bad 
debt  loss  runs  as  low  as  25  cents  for 
every  $100;  with  grocery  stores  nearly 
four  times  as  high. 

AGAINST  that,  my  friend,  J.  E. 
x\_  Williams  of  Collier's,  an  authority 
on  the  new  rhythm  of  business,  tells 
me  that  in  selling  automobiles — the  one 
line  of  easy  payment  almost  anybody 
would  agree  is  overdone — the  loss  is 
only  22  cents  for  every  $100,  four  times 
better  than  the  average  grocer  and  at 
least  as  good  as  the  best  department 
stores. 

President  Coolidge,  for  one,  has  gone 
emphatically  on  record  that  the  present 
system  of  buying  with  a  plan  of  pay- 
ment is  far  superior  to  the  old  fash- 
ioned book  credit  he  used  to  see  in  his 
father's  little  store  at  Plymouth  Notch. 
And  the  President's  famous  financial 
common  sense  is  borne  out  by  the 
Ayres  report  showing  that  the  new 
"Ten-Payment-Plan"  on  ready-made 
clothes  actually  does  liquidate  debts 
more  promptly  than  the  time  honored 
charge  account.  In  fact,  without  fur- 
ther buying,  the  nation's  entire  install- 
ment debt  would  liquidate  itself  almost 
within  a  year. 

Slack  work  and  slow  pay  will  make 
bad  business — with  or  without  install- 
ments. Yet,  financial  crises  of  the 
future  may,  perhaps,  be  mitigated  or 
even  prevented  by  the  fact  that  two 
or  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods 
are     safely     in     part-owners'     hands, 


sprinkled  into  innumerable  small  risks, 
instead  of  gathering  dust  on  the 
dealer's  shelves  and  filling  banks  with 
frozen  credits. 

In  good  times  or  bad,  the  nation  is 
probably  healthier  with  a  thousand 
coonskin  coats  wintering  on  women's 
backs — a  collector  hot  on  their  trail — 
than  with  the  same  coats  carried  as  a 
cold  storage  asset  against  the  bank 
deposits  of  those  same  thousand 
women.  So  far,  in  prosperity,  the 
small  regular  payments  have  had  a 
chance  only  to  help  smooth  out  sea- 
sonal peaks  and  valleys;  in  business 
depression,  there  is  at  least  an  even 
chance  that  they  would  avert  rather 
than   precipitate   a  crisis. 

ON  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
worst  does  happen?  A  slump  is 
bound  to  come  some  day.  When  things 
are  up  and  get  tired  of  going  sideway, 
there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  down.  Let's 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
piled-up  installment  payments  may 
bring  the  great  loss  now  so  enthu- 
siastically predicted.  Against  that, 
what  of  the  suicidal  selling  costs  and 
sure,  certain  slaughter  of  prices — right 
noiv — our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants would  face  to  carry  on  for  cash 
anything  remotely  resembling  our 
present   volume   of    industry? 

Mr.  A.  R.  Erskine,  President  of 
Studebaker,  estimates  that  not  more 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  automobiles 
now  made  could  be  sold  except  on  in- 
stallment terms.  He  believes,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  this  accepted  method 
would,  in  the  automobile  industry 
alone,  cost  1,500,000  men  their  jobs — 
and  their  buying  power.  Since  our 
American  high-production  manufac- 
turers are  today  so  completely  the 
economic  slaves  of  their  own  highly 
paid  employees,  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  such  a  move  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate. 

Henry  Ford's  youngest  mechanic,  for 
example,  buys  at  $25  a  month,  a  sub- 
urban bungalow.  As  a  national  finan- 
cial transaction,  this  is  infinitesimally 
insignificant.  But  wait  a  moment! 
Five  workmen,  let  us  say,  drive  out  to 
build  that  bungalow.  Each  carpenter, 
plasterer  and  plumber's  helper  uses 
the  Ford  he  is  buying  at  $5  a  month. 
Right  back  to  Henry  goes  the  $25  he 
pays  his  mechanic  to  pay  for  the 
l)ungalow.  So  industry  is  intimately 
interwoven.  One  man's  payroll  is  an- 
other's profits.  And  other  men's  profits 
are  our  prosperity. 

Prosperity  itself  is  nowise  concerned 
that  time  payments  run  higher  than  if 
everybody    bought    for    cash.       Every 
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WHY  NOT  SELL  AS  YOU  BUY? 

ORMULA  and  specification  are  key  words  to  a  good 
purchasing  agent.  Count,  compare,  measure  and 
weigh;  analyze  for  proportions  and  purity;  test  for 
stress  and  strain,  efficiency  and  endurance. 

Whether  it  is  textiles  or  coal,  chemicals  or  steel, 
paper  or  gold,  the  buyer  is  wary  and  meticulous. 

And  across  the  corridor  at  another  desk  sits  the  seller,  sending 
to  market  the  goods  which  are  the  sum  of  all  these  purchases. 

Does  the  company  sell  with  as  much  pains  as  it  buys? 

Granted  that  there  must  be  in  salesmanship  a  certain  daring,  a 
swift  decisiveness,  a  touch  of  scorn  for  detail,  a  greater  flair  for 
human  nature  than  for  things  material.  Yet  the  average  seller  will 
do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  big  book  of  the  average  buyer. 

In  his  own  department  the  seller  must  also  be  the  buyer  of  one 
essential  commodity — advertising  space. 

Too  often,  when  he  is  buying  space,  he  acts  as  if  he  were  still  a 
salesman.  He  ought  then  to  be  as  hard-headed  and  hard-hearted  as 
the  P.  A.  Salesmen  deal  brilliantly  in  hunch,  prejudice,  anecdote, 
special  pleading  and  large  round  numbers.  When  they  come  to  the 
advertising  schedule,  they  need  to  forget  all  that  and  face  chill  facts 
and  stif?  columns  of  digits.  For  some  of  them  the  strain  is  too  severe. 
The  consequent  errors  would  be  funny  if  they  were  not  so  costly. 

The  mania  for  millions  of  circulation  is  in  part  a  reflection  of 
breathless  space  buying. 

Some  products  require  mass  advertising.  Merchandising  his- 
tory has  been  made  by  the  periodicals  which  reach  millions.  But 
like  other  history,  it  is  marred  by  the  mishaps  of  those  who  tried 
blindly  to  follow  where  they  should  never  have  been  led. 

Great  classes  of  goods  and  services  should  not  be  advertised  to 
the  mass.  Others  should  be  advertised  partly  to  the  mass  and  partly 
to  the  selective  class.  Advertisers  who  sell  as  judiciously  as  they  buy 
know  these  axioms.  It  is  these  whose  copy  you  see  in  The  Qu.ALITY 
Group — next  to  thinking  matter. 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  MAGAZINE  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

harper's  MAGAZINE  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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The  1>owers.Houit  Co. 


.OUND  on  the  desk  — spill  super' 
latives — display  all  the  gO'getterism 
in  the  bag  of  sales-tricks  — that  lands 
only  the  first  order. 

The  repeat  business  — if  the  pur- 
chaser  is  a  seasoned  business  man — ■ 
depends  solely  on  value  delivered. 

Powers-House  doesn't  add  many 
new  clients  each  year  to  its  "family," 
but  Its  established  clients  stay  with 
it  year  after  year. 
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Po^wer  s  -House 

Advertising 

HANNA    BUILDING    -<   ^    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Marnh  K.  Powers,  Prcj. 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr.,  \'.  Prcs.  &  Qcn.  Mjtr. 


Gordon  Hieley,  Scc'y 


dollar  paid  for  financing' — at  every 
step  of  manufacture  and  distribution — 
is,  and  always  has  been,  figured  into 
the  price  to  the  buyer.  Why  suddenly 
become  squeamish  about  an  additional 
charge — especially  when  it  alone  en- 
ables the  consumer  to  assume  the  long 
procession  of  similar  charges  that  pre- 
cede it? 

At  best,  the  financial  cycle  from  raw 
material  to  consumer  is  slow  enough. 
So  long  as  the  manufacturer  continues 
to  make  goods,  the  banks  must  finance 
them ;  and,  since  banks,  after  all,  are 
using  the  people's  money,  why  not  let 
the  people  use  the  goods? 

How  the  Business  Angels  up  in  Mars 
must  laugh  to  see  us  tackle  the  prob- 
lem exactly  backwards — like  a  man 
trying  to  blow  the  water  back  into  a 
fire  hose,  instead  of  cutting  it  off  at 
the  plug. 

Our  real  problem,  of  course,  is  not 
undercapitalized  buyers,  but  overcapi- 
talized factories.  We  sliould  be  study- 
ing not  how  to  kill  the  geese  that  eat 
our  golden  eggs,  but  how  to  insure 
their   appetites! 

STRIPPED  naked  of  rhetoric,  the 
situation  becomes  fairly  simple:  In 
the  past  dozen  years  our  factories  have 
grown  ten  times  as  fast  as  our  popu- 
lation. We  have  had,  therefore,  either 
to  create  new  buying  power  or  slow 
down.  We  chose  to  create  new  buying 
power.  To  create  new  buying  power, 
we  had  either  to  cut  our  prices  or 
change  terms.  We  chose  to  change 
our  terms. 

So  the  question  that  confronts  us 
is  not  so  much  of  cash  or  installment 
buying  as  of  installment  buying  or  no 
buying  at  all;  not  so  much  what  to  do 
with  time  payments  in  the  future  as 
what  we  would  be  doing  now  without 
them! 

Coming  prosperity — like  the  slowly 
descending  cross-section  of  a  p>Tamid 
— rests  on  a  vastly  increasing  base  of 
mass  buying.  The  first  corner  of  the 
triangular  base  is  lower  prices;  the 
second,  time  payments;  the  third, 
hand-to-mouth  buying.  As  we  work 
ourselves  safely  down  toward  an  ever 
broader  and  more  substantial  founda- 
tion, the  less  becomes  our  risk  and  the 
greater   our   opportunity. 

And  the  sooner  our  credit  organiza- 
tions and  business  associations  give 
over  cooling  their  reluctant  feet  in  this 
new  Rubicon,  the  sooner  we  shall  be 
relieved  of  many  coy — and  costly — 
forebodings   about   the  future. 

The  action  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  refusing  to  sponsor  a 
report  against  deferred  payments  is 
a  hopeful  sign.  To  try  to  stop  them 
I'ow  becau.se  we  fear  what  will  happen 
when  we  do  stop  is  like  a  man  who 
can't  swim  jumping  off  the  dock  to  see 
what  would  happen  if  he  fell  in.  That 
would  surely  be  silly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  silly — and  just  as 
fatal — for  those  who  know  the  man 
can't  swim  to  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
others  ptixh  him  off  the  dock. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  fan- 
tastic than  a  whole  nation  of  business 
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Peter  Tordenskjold 
Attacks  with  Pewter 

SOMETIMES  we  think  the  reason  many 
salesmen  are  not  more  successful  in  mak- 
ing sales  is  because  they  are  furnished 
with  too  much  "ammunition":  too  many  things 
to  give  the  dealer,  free;  too  much  in  the  way  of 
"scenery" — elaborate  portfolios,  fancy  thises 
and  thats.  Instead  of  props,  these  things  some- 
times become  crutches.  The  salesmen  depend  on 
them  rather  than  on  themselves. 

The  true  spirit  of  selling  is  the  spirit  of  that 
plucky  old  Danish  sea  captain,  Peter  Torden- 
skjold. Attacked  by  a  Swedish  frigate,  after  all 
his  crew  but  one  had  been  killed  and  his  supply 
of  cannon  balls  was  exhausted  Peter  boldly 
kept  up  the  fight,  firing  pewter  dinner-plates 
and  mugs  from  his  one  remaining  gun. 

One  of  the  pewter  mugs  hit  the  Swedish 
captain  and  killed  him,  and  Peter  sailed  off 
triumphant! 

?       ?       ? 

Which  brings  to  mind  the  career  of  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Edmunds  who  took  a  job 
as  cub  salesman  with  a  prominent  New  York 
firm  six  years  ago.  He  was  as  green  and  un- 
sophisticated as  they  come.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  Science  of  Selling.  But  he  did  itch  to 
sell. 

One  morning  he  came  upon  the  proof  of  a 
new  advertisement — one  of  a  series  which  was 
being  made  up  into  a  handsome  salesmen's 
portfolio  for  the  city  salesmen  to  start  out  with 
the  following  morning.  The  arguments  in  the 
advertisement  impressed  him.  While  most  of 
the  crowd  hung  around  the  office  that  day  wait- 
ing for  this  promised  new  portfolio  and  the 
rest  of  the  new  season's  "ammunition,"  young 
Edmunds  slipped  over  to  Third  Avenue  and 


started  calling  on  storekeepers.  Before  noon 
the  beautiful  proof  was  rather  badly  crumpled 
and  bore  the  greasy  thumb  prints  of  numerous 
Third  Avenue  grocers.  By  three  o'clock  he  was 
weary  with  tramping,  but  the  magic  of  the 
proof  led  him  on — up  Third  Avenue  and  down 
Second.  By  night  his  order  book  was  almost  a 
third  full.  .  .  .  Last  year  they  put  Edmunds 
at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  territory  with  i8 
men  under  him. 

Warfare  or  selling  ...  a  pewter  plate  or  a 
crumpled  proof  .  .  .  it's  the  spirit  of  the  at- 
tack, not  the  ammunition,  that  counts. 

What  Next? 

MEN  who  like  to  give  their  minds  a  little 
rope  that  they  may  roam  into  the  fu- 
ture, will  enjoy  the  essay  on  "W^hat  Next  in 
Advertising?"  written  by  Robert  R.  Upde- 
graff  of  our  company.  It  is  stimulating  reading, 
and  it  shows  how  limited  is  the  use  to  which  ad- 
vertising has  been  put  so  far.  It  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  periodical  publishers. 

A  reprint  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  interested 
inquirer. 

It  Was  the  Third  Time 
He  Had  Wanted  Chicken  ala  King! 

IN  the  last  issue  of  The  Viewpoint  we  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  "ordering  from  the 
left."  This  reminded  our  good  friend  Walter 
Robbins  of  an  incident  that  happened  several 
years  ago  at  the  Waldorf.  It  seems  that  a  cer- 
tain would-be-sophisticated  New  York  busi- 
ness man  was  entertaining  an  up-state  man  at 
luncheon  at  this  famous  hostelry.  Desiring  to 
impress  his  visitor  with  his  importance  in  the 
metropolis,  he  called  the  head  waiter  to  him. 
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"George,"  he  said  pompously,  "Can't  I  have 
Chicken  a  la  King?" 

"Why  certainly,  Mr.  Blllrrrinn.  Anything 
you  desire  you  shall  have." 

"Well,  it's  almost  never  on  the  menu.  I'm 
very  fond  of  it  and  I've  watched  for  it  every 
day  this  week  but — " 

"Oh,  the  menu!"  with  a  deprecatory  shrug 
of  the  shoulders — "The  menu,  it  merely  offers 
a  few  suggestions  for  people  who  don't  know 
how  to  order!" 

?      ?       ? 

Because  of  our  Fee-and-Budget  system  we  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  our  clients  a  service  not 
based  on  any  "menu."  They  can  have  any- 
thing they  want  in  the  way  of  service,  and, 
furthermore,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
recommend  what  we  believe  they  should  have, 
whether  our  recommendations  earn  commis- 
sions or  not. 

Wisdom  of  Moses 

WE  have  not  read  anything  from  the  pen 
of  Bert  Moses  for  a  long,  long  time,  but 
we  shall  never  forget  this  paragraph  from  a 
speech  he  made  back  in  1918  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Gre^t  advertisers  always  possess  a  faith  and 
enthusiasm  that  leap  not  Jrorn  the  heart — a 
something  that  seizes  their  souls  with  a  pas- 
sion so  intense  that  it  urges  them  on  and  on 
and  on,  as  Christopher  Columbus  was  urged 
when  he  headed  his  ships  in  the  direction 
where  the  sun  goes  down  and  sailed  away  on 
an  unchartered  sea. 

Faith  and  "follow-through"  are  two  very 
powerful  aids  to  successful  advertising. 


OF  course  Lord  Riddle,  the  well  known 
English  publisher,  did  not  have  the  Lilli- 
bridge  ^^ objective  tnethod"  or  Lillibridge  'follow- 
through"  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "No  great  suc- 
cess can  be  achieved  without  concentration  of  two 
kinds — first,  concentration  on  the  main  project, 
and,  second,  concentration  on  its  details."  But  he 
couldnthave  expressed  the  Lillibridge  philosophy 
better. 

Fortunes  in  Hidden  "Leaders" 
Waiting  to  be  Discovered 

THIS  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian:  "Great  discoveries  arise 
out  of  something  which  everybody  has  seen 
but  only  one  man  has  noticed.  The  biggest  for- 
tunes are  made  out  of  the  opportunity  which 
many  men  had  but  only  one  man  saw." 

Certainly,  the  genesis  of  many  an  American 
fortune  has  been  the  "noticing"  of  some  hum- 
ble product — such  as  the  soft  stone  from  which 
Bon  Ami  is  made,  the  smooth  cheese  which  we 
now  know  as  Phenix,  the  humble  yeast  cake, 
wheat  middlings,  a  radiator  valve — and  the 
application  of  advertising  to  make  the  millions 
"notice"  it,  and  buy  it. 

There  are  today,  in  dozens  of  fields,  odd 
specialties  or  commonplace  staples  that  could 
be  lifted  out  of  the  line  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  substantial  business  through  the  applica- 
tion of  marketing  imagination  and  advertising. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  invited  by 
any  manufacturer,  or  any  firm  dealing  in  raw 
materials,  to  go  over  his  products  or  manufac- 
tures to  discover  whether  there  may  not  be 
among  them  some  unsuspected  "leader"  that 
could  be  dev^eloped  with  great  profit  into  a 
business  of  substantial  proportions. 


RAY  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

Advertising  '  So.  S  JVest  .fot/i  Street  '  New  York 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 
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men,  spending  millions  on  advertising 
and  high  pressure  selling,  gravely  de- 
bating in  the  public  prints  whether  the 
consumer  is  buying  too  much? 

Installment  buying  may  do  harm. 
Agitation  against  it  certainly  will. 
Abuses  certainly  will.  End  the  abuses 
and  you  end  agitation.  Free  from  both 
agitation  and  abuses,  installment  buy- 
ing will  take  its  place  alongside  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  as  a  recognized  fac- 
tor in  our  new  prosperity. 

Out  of  present  profits,  future  pay- 
ments must  be  insured.  And  this  insur- 
ance should  be  protected  by  a  great  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  installment 
credits. 

Mushroom  financing  companies  have 
no  place  in  that  picture — even  as  the 
villain.  One  thing  nobody  wants  these 
days  is  a  neiv  middleman.  Weeds  grow 
only  in  neglected  gardens,  however.  If 
irresponsible  financial  companies  ac- 
tually average  a  premium  of  24  per 
cent  for  installment  accommodation — 
as  I  have  seen  seriously  claimed  in 
print — what  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  billions  of  call  money  loafing 
around  Wall  Street  at  4  per  cent  to 
hire  out  at  10  or  12  per  cent  on  a  really 
patriotic  job. 

My  friend  Waldo  tells  me  that 
Wanamaker's  Budget  charge  for  $1,000 
for  ten  months  is  $13.50 — less  than  4 
per  cent  a  year.  But  even  a  rate  this 
low  leaves  an  ample  market  for  any 
who  can  reverse  it  into  a  cash  discount, 
and  show  the  whole  8  per  cent  saving 
in  his  cash  prices.  Or,  failing  to  meet 
easy  payment  competition  that  way, 
what  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
local  merchants  to  combine  with  their 
local  bankers  at  fair  prices  and  fair 
profits,  in  a  joint  operation  to  accom- 
modate old  customers  in  the  new  meth- 
od of  buying. 

IF  active  bankers  shrink  from  going 
openly,  for  their  own  profits,  into  this 
new  field  of  public  service,  why  doesn't 
some  philanthropist — Rockefeller  or 
the  Carnegie  estate — develop  a  giant 
Morris  Plan  to  protect  our  present 
prosperity?  When  there  is  obviously 
so  much  honest  money  to  be  made  in 
these  good  times  by  financing  install- 
ment buying,  why  talk  ourselves  into 
hard  times  merely  to  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  overselling  and  loose  credits? 
Lee  Maxwell  WTote  some  months  ago 
(Quoted  in  Installment  Buying,  pub- 
lished by  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company) : 

From  the  banking  standpoint,  the  growth 
of  installment  buying  is  bringing  this  to 
pass — instead  of  stopping  with  the  financing 
of  production,  if  icill  compel  you  to  go 
further  and  finance  consumption.  Certain- 
ly this  will  have  some  dangers :  but  they 
will,   in  time,  be  detected  and  overcome. 

The  banks  may  not  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  financing  consumption. 
But  somebody  is!  And  since  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  now  has  all 
the  facts,  couldn't  it  gracefully,  appro- 
priately, and  powerfully  move  imme- 
diately to  "detect  and  overcome"  either 
the  dangers  of  installment  selling;  or 
the  equal  dangers  of  sensational  agita- 
tion against  it? 


from  25,000 
to  more  than  275,000 
in  less  than  five 
years  is  the  record 
of  our  evening 
Detroit  Times — 
from  nothing  to  over 
330,000  in  six 
months  less  time 
tells  the  story 
of  the  Sunday 
Detroit  Times — 
is  this  progress,  or 
what  have  you? 

—hut 


to  cover  Greater  Detroit  right,  you 
need  the  two  evening  and  two  of 
the  three  Sunday  newspapers — to 
use  less  is  to  be  "pound  foolish." 
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Markets 

are  made  up 

of  people 

This  new  hook  tells  you 

where  these  people  live 

where  they  buy   .    .    . 

how  niuch  money  they  can  spend 


WHAT  are  the  really  significant 
marketing  facts  about  the  113,- 
000.000  people  of  the  United  States? 
How  has  this  market  altered  in  the 
past  five  years  ? 

"Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
contains  nearly  400  large  pages  of 
accurate  up-to-the-minute  statistics 
about  markets.  In  its  pages  vou  will 
find— 

1925  Population  Figures 

Do  you  know  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  shown  an  in- 
crease since  1920  equal  to  the  1920 
population  of  the  states  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  combined?  That  four 
states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  California  have  added  over  a  half 
million  each?  That  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  in  New  York  City  has  de- 
creased by  .300.000  —  while  Detroit 
shows  a  gain  of  2.50,000? 

679  Retail  Shopping  Areas 

How  far  can  population  alone  serve 
as  an  index  of  ni.irkit  ))ossibilities? 
Two  cities  in  Maine.  Haiigor  ;ind 
Lewiston,  are  of  nearly  equal  popul;i- 
tion.  Actually,  however,  Bangor's 
trading  population  is  almost  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Lewiston. 

In  "Population  and  Its  Distribu- 
tion" arc  given  comi)Itte  retail  shop- 
ping areas  for  the  entire  country  with 
maps    and    figures    for    each.      These 


areas  are  determined  by  commercial 
rather  than  political  boundaries. 

Income  Tax  Returns   by 
Counties 

How  much  money  can  people  spend? 
Which  counties  in  each  state  offer  the 
richest  sales  possibilities? 

In  Illinois  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation by  counties  roughly  parallels 
income  tax  returns.  In  Alabama, 
however,  over  82  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  returns  came  from  20  per 
cent  of  the  counties. 

"Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
gives  the  number  of  personal  income 
tax  returns  for  every  county  in  the 
United  States — arranged  for  ready 
comparison  with  population  figures 
for  the  same  county. 

*     *     * 

In  addition  "Population  and  Its  Dis- 
tribution" gives  the  number  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  for  eighteen 
different  trades  by  states  and  cities  of 
2.5.000  and  over — the  number  of 
grocery  and  drug  chain  stores  in  large 
cities  and  many  other  statistics  of 
value  in  planning  sales  operations. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  "Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
upon  receipt  of  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  ($7.50).  If  you  wish  to  return 
the  book  within  five  days  we  shall  re- 
fund your  money.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Dept.  I 

24't  Macli.son  Avenue,  New  York  City 
I  enclo.«e  $7.50  for  "Population  and  Its  Distribution." 
Name 


Address- 


Chain  Store  Versus 

Independent 

Retailer 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   34] 

rapid  turnover.  In  other  words,  the 
chain  store  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
make  its  distribution  automatic. 

We  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
heavy  purchasing  power  of  the  chain 
gives  it  at  times  a  distinct  advantage. 
There  are,  however,  certain  well-known 
nationally  advertised  goods  which  give 
the  dealer,  whether  chain  or  indepen- 
dent, no  greater  discount  on  a  train 
load  than  it  does  on  50  cases.  On  such 
goods  the  chain  store  has  absolutely 
no  advantage.  But  its  big  purchasing 
power  does  have  its  effect  in  some  di- 
rections, sometimes  even  injuriously  to 
the  manufacturer.  For  instance,  the 
chain  store  may  say  to  a  relatively 
small  manufacturer  of  goods,  "We  will 
buy  direct  from  you  if  you  will  cut  out 
your  broker  and  give  us  the  advantage 
of  his  commission.  Do  that  and  we 
will  buy  your  entire  output."  More 
than  one  manufacturer  has  been 
tempted  to  accept  a  proposition  of  this 
sort,  only  to  find  that  once  dependent 
upon  this  single  outlet,  that  outlet 
turned  on  him  and  dictated  the  price 
it  would  pay.  He  could  then  take  it 
or  leave  it,  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
fine  fix  either  way. 

THE  chain  store  carries  very  few 
lines  of  goods  in  any  one  class.  It 
doesn't  want  five  brands  of  soup.  Two 
are  enough.  If  you  are  a  manufac- 
turer of  soup  and  you  get  your  goods 
handled  by  chain  stores  at  your  price, 
well  and  good.  But  I  can  foresee 
trouble  for  the  soup  manufacturer  and 
for  the  manufacturer  of  other  foods 
after  the  chains  increase  their  power. 
The  chain  store  is  not  in  business  to 
demonstrate  the  economies  of  distribu- 
tion, or  especially  to  advance  human 
welfare.  It  is  here  to  make  money  for 
itself,  and  it  will  stop  at  no  legitimate 
measure  to  accomplish  that  end.  That 
is  one  reason  why  the  chain  store  so 
seldom  pioneers.  Because  it  establishes 
itself  where  people  are  thick  and  often 
drives  away  the  pioneer  stores,  it  is 
frequently  regarded  as  a  parasite.  It 
reaps  where  others  have  sown,  and  yet 
to  class  the  chain  store  as  a  parasite  is 
an  unfair  judgment.  This  matter  of 
going  where  the  people  are  is  a  sub- 
ject that  even  the  big  department 
stores  must  sooner  or  later  consider 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  Going 
where  the  people  are  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  where  the  street  conges- 
tion is  greatest.  It  means  going  where 
shopping  is  most  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  skyscraper 
office  buildings  and  the  marvelous 
multiplication  of  motor  cars  have  com- 
bined to  give  downtown  merchants  a 
problem  that  has  absolutely  no  prece- 
dent.    For    many    years    it    has    been 
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The  Mill  Price  List 

Distributors  of 
Westvaco  Mill  Brand  Papers 

The  Chatfield  cS:  Woods  Co.  id  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Co.  308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1716  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Larkin  Terminal  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co.  33}  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  731  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  n6-ii8  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Graha.m  Paper  Co.  411  Lacy  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa,  io6-iii  Seventh  St.  Viaduct,  Des  Moines, la. 
The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  551  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  2-01  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Co.  6th  &  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  E.  a.  Bouer  Co.  175-185  Hanover  Street,  Milu'aukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  607  Washington  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Graham  Paper  Co.  12.1  Second  Avenue,  N.,  Nashville,  Temi. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  511  Chapel  Street,  Neiv  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Co.,  S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Beekman  Paper  AND  Card  Co.,  Inc.,  i37-i4iVarick  Street,  NewYork,  N.Y. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  loo  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter  Paper  Co.  9th  &  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc.  419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa_ 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co.  md  &  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  Arnold-Roderts  Co.  86  Weyhosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  /. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  2.01  Governor  Street,  Kichtnond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Co.  16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  704  ist  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co.  York,  Pa. 

'^'^^^•^^^'-^'-^/^^'^^'^'-^'^•■^'^^^'^^'^^^^ 

M.anufactured  by 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
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taken  for  granted  that  the  store 
located  where  the  crowds  are  thickest 
has  the  best  possible  chance  to  draw 
customers.  This  is  still  true  as  to 
cigars,  cigarettes,  drugs  and  other 
small  commodities  known  as  conveni- 
ence goods.  But  having  found  that 
crowds  do  not  necessarily  mean  sales, 
grocery  stores  have  left  the  downtown 
crowds  in  order  to  be  nearer  their  cus- 
tomers— i.e.,  the  homes  of  consumers. 
The  crowds  that  pass  by  on  the  side- 
walks begin  to  mean  less  and  less  for 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops 
— less  and  less  in  profit.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  these  stores  if  congested  streets 
and  sidewalks  are  not  a  positive  draw- 
back and  menace. 

Considering  the  gradual  process  of 
the  decentralization  of  cities,  the  chain 
store  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  locating 
its  units  where  they  are  most  easily  ac- 
cessible. If  the  entrance  of  a  chain 
store  into  a  neighborhood  drives  out  a 
pioneer  store,  the  merchant  thus  driven 
out  will  have  himself  chiefly  to  blame. 
We  have  reached  a  point  in  distribu- 
tion where  pioneership  means  nothing. 
The  fact  that  John  Jones  was  the  first 
grocer  in  the  neighborhood  is  no  proof 
that  John  Jones  will  survive  competi- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  department  store 
is  well  established  in  a  city  is  no  sign 
that  it  has  not  already  begun  to  die. 
Methods  heretofore  successful  may  be 
futile  tomorrow  and  worthless. 


What  Is  This 
Keyed  Copy? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   40] 

2.  Campaign  plan. 

3.  Media  value. 

4.  Product  marketability. 

Error  in  the  entrepreneur's  judg- 
ment of  any  one  of  these  factors  can 
result  in  bankruptcy.  Conversely,  I 
have  known  revision  of  just  one  to  re- 
sult in  merchandising  success  almost 
overnight  where  failure  had  appeared 
to  be  imminent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  subject  of 
keyed  copy  is  an  enormous  one,  that  its 
possibilities  have  hardly  been  touched. 
Every  day,  keyed  copy  advertisers  are 
discovering  new  information.  Every 
year,  their  campaigns  are  becoming 
more  effective.  Many  concerns  are 
carrying  on  great  businesses  today  at 
advertising  and  selling  costs  un- 
dreamed of  a  few  years  ago.  What 
the  limit  may  be  is  but  a  matter  for 
conjecture — and  untiring  concentration 
on  experiment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
the  return  of  many  keyed  copy  adver- 
tisers to  the  "admonitional"  technique. 
Perhaps  the  years  will  prove  that  ad- 
vertising's definition  has  been  but  a 
sort  of  prodigal  son,  wandering  for  a 
time  afield,  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
fictional  romance,  and  returning  un- 
ostentatiously, but  at  last,  morally  im- 
pregnable. 


In  furtherance  of  our  policy 
to  give  Needlecraft's  more 
than  1,000,000  readers  the 
latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive information  pertaining 
to  needlework  and  all 
forms  of  handicraft,  Miss 
Ethel  M.  McCunn,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  and  one  of 
America's  noted  designers, 
will  spend  several  months 
in  the  needlework  centers 
of  Europe, 

Her  articles,  which  will 
appear  exclusively  in 
Needlecraft  Magazine,  will 
start  in  the  September  issue. 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSTON. 
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The  11,000 
Readers  of 


qJ%. 
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Merchants 

who  supply 

Women 
Misses 

and 

C/iiidren 

with  all  the 

Ready-to-Wear 

Garments 

they  buy  in 
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Winter 

These  merchants  ■ — ■  the 
best  in  nearly  3,000  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the 
country — are  the  backbone 
of  the  Retail  Ready-to-Wear 
trade.  They  buy  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  mer- 
chandise at  wholesale  an- 
nually. 

NUGENTS  is  their 
Business  Paper.  In 
NUGENTS  is  where  they 
will  see  and  read  the  adver- 
tising of  your  client  who 
makes  ready-to-wear  and 
sells  to  the  retail  trade. 

Published    by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS, inc. 

1225    Broadway,    New   York 

Lackawanna    9150 


There  Is  a  Future  for 
the  Farmer  Market 
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he  is  obliged  to  cultivate  wider  business 
knowledge  and  a  new  business  sense; 
under  this  keen  world-wide  competition 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  capacity 
of  his  soil,  scientific  methods  for  se- 
curing high  quality  of  products,  the 
demands  of  the  market,  both  home  and 
foreign,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  farmer,  then,  is  prepared  by 
the  ways  of  living  he  has  adopted,  by 
his  farming  methods,  and  by  his  busi- 
ness training,  to  be  a  good  customer. 
If  he  has  given  disappointment,  it  fs 
because  the  tide  of  prices  has  set 
against  him.  It  is  because  he  cannot 
buy  with  his  produce  the  same  quan- 
tity of  commodities  that  he  could  buy 
before  and  during  the  war. 

WE  all  know  about  the  acute  agri- 
cultural depression  which  began 
in  1920.  Agriculture  is  now  beginning  to 
recover  from  it  but  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely recovered.  The  explanation  of 
the  depression  is  contained  in  the  index 
of  prices,  1910  to  1925.  You  cannot 
tell  whether  $1  or  $2  a  bushel  is  a 
good  price  for  wheat  or  $2.50  a  hun- 
dred a  good  price  for  milk  until  you 
can  determine  what  quantity  of  com- 
modities wheat  or  milk  at  those  prices 
will  purchase.  For  example,  in  On- 
tario in  1914  a  hayloader  could  be 
purchased  with  SVz  tons  of  hay.  In 
1921,  8  tons  of  hay  were  demanded  by 
the  manufacturer  for  the  same  hay- 
loader.  In  1914  a  seed-drill  could  be 
purchased  for  166  bushels  of  oats;  in 
1921  the  same  implement  exchanged 
for  416  bushels  of  oats.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  North  American  Review 
makes  these  interesting  comparisons: 
"It  would  take  all  the  yearly  income 
from  a  200  acre  wheat  field,  taking 
p.verage  acre  production  and  present 
quotations  on  wheat  as  a  basis,  to  equal 
the  annual  income  of  a  plumber  in  New 
York  City,  allowing  him  only  250  days' 
work  and  115  days  of  idle  time  between 
jobs.  A  farmer  who  derived  his  income 
from  growing  oats  would  have  to  sell 
the  annual  product  from  a  300  acre 
farm  before  he  could  get  enough  money 
in  hand  to  equal  the  income  of  a  paper- 
hanger  employed  in  any  one  of  our 
large  cities." 

From  1910  to  1915  prices  kept  pretc^ 
steadily  at  a  level  and  the  farmer's 
purchasing  power  remained  nearly 
constant.  In  1916  all  prices  began  sky- 
rocketing. .  From  1917  to  1920  the 
price  of  grain  held  at  an  abnormally 
high  level,  much  above  butter  or  meat, 
fruit  or  vegetables.  The  stock-yards 
of  Kansas  City  prove  that  Kansas  had 
developed  into  a  hog-raising  and  cattle- 
raising   state.      During   this    pTiod    of 


high  grain  prices  the  farms  of  Kansas 
were  converted  into  wheat  farms,  and 
this  account  is  given  by  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  prosperous  period 
of  great  inflation  between  1917  and 
1920: 

"Right  in  the  heart  of  the  old  'cow 
country'  farmers  flivver  to  town  to  buy 
their  beefsteak.  Many  of  them  rely 
on  the  village  market  for  bacon,  ham, 
poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  them  buying  corn  and  to- 
matoes in  cans,  while  as  for  milk,  one^ 
wholesale  grocery  company  has  esti- 
mated that  in  the  Arkansas  valley  be- 
tween Hutchinson  and  Pueblo,  at  least 
100,000  gallons  of  condensed  milk  are 
used  a  year,  the  farmer  being  the  chief 
buyer." 

Then  in  1920  all  prices  took  a  dizzy 
nose-dive.  Agricultural  prices  fell  faster 
and  farther  than  non-agricultural 
and  grain  prices  most  of  all,  until  in 
1922  grain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  with  meat  animals  a  close  second. 
The  corn  belt,  the  wheat  states,  the 
hog  raising  and  cattle  raising  states — 
Kansas  and  Illinois  and  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Dakota  and  Montana,  are  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  those 
years  of  inflation  when  land  prices 
soared  in  sympathy  with  grain  prices, 
when  credit  was  buoyant  and  money 
plentiful.  And  these  are  among  the 
richest,  naturally,  of  the  agricultural 
states. 

THE  recovery  of  the  farmer  market 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon 
the  restoration  of  their  former  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  farmers  of  these  great 
states,  and  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  will  be  a  good  market 
when  prosperity  returns  to  the  farmer. 
The  delay  in  the  return  of  prosperity 
to  agriculture  is  due  not  to  poor  crops, 
but  to  poor  market  conditions.  The 
farmers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  been  trying  to  improve 
marketing  conditions  by  cooperative 
marketing. 

There  are  12,000  active  business 
farmers'  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  of  these  8000  have  been 
formed  since  1915.  G.  H.  Powell,  late 
general  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  in  his  bulletin  on  the 
"Fundamentals  of  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting" says: 

"The  cooperative  marketing  system 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  insur- 
ing a  fair  price  to  the  farmer.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  and  most 
vital  to  the  restoration  and  stability 
of  .American  agriculture,  that  coopera- 
tive marketing  shall  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  government  and  the 
public   generally." 
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"^  rise  above  nwdixxrihj  —  requires  mthixsiasrd 
md  a  determination,  not  to  k  satisfied  witk  anLjthuy  short 


Reproduced  from  a  drawing  made  for  the  Moran  Towing  and  Transportation  Company.      Cmirtcey  of  Grocsieck — Hearn,  Inc. 

/N  this  age  of  mechanical  perfection  almost  all  engravings  are, 
from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  very  nearly  perfect.  But  if 
they  are  to  retain  all  the  movement  and  spirit  of  the  original  they 
must  be  something  more  than  that.  Our  engraving  transcends 
the  merely  m-echanical  and  assures  a  reproduction  in  which  is  in- 
corporated every  little  nuance  of  expression  and  feeling  that  gives 
life  to  the  original.  If  your  present  engraving  has  only  mechan- 
ical perfection  ive  will  be  pleased  to  place  ourselves  on  trial. 


^he  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
c^s^  165-167  William  Street,        New  Yorfe^'-^j 
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How  the  "hard-boiled"  among  advertising 
and  sales  people  do  like  to  sniff  at  the 
word  "psychology"  !  Tluy  forget  that  the 
word  means  nothing  more  than  "the  science 
of  the  human  mind  or  soul  and  its  activities 
and  capacities." 

One  of  the  truest  things  ever  said  of 
selling  is  that  "Sales  are  made  in  the  mind 
of  the  prospective  purchaser."  No  matter 
-what  advertising  is  read  and  no  matter 
-what  the  salesman  may  say  and  do,  the 
.sale  doesn't  just  happen  until  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Prospective  Purchaser  or  Mrs.  Prospec- 
tive Purchaser  moves  in  the  right  channel 
and  arrives  at  a  conclusion. 

You  who  read  this  may  hold  that  no  one 
knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the 
science  of  the  mind.  For  that  matter,  we 
don't  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
the  science  of  anything  else.  Some  wonder- 
ful contributions  about  the  science  of  the 
mind  are  being  made,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  volume  Psychology  of  Selling  and  Ad- 
vertising, by  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  in  Leland  Stanford 
University. 

Many  of  us  know  Strong  for  his  activities 
among  the  advertising  clubs  of  the  East. 
He  has  had  opportunity  to  test  a  great 
many  of  his  formulae  in  the  real  laboratory 
of  advertising  practice. 

Strong,  like  a  true  teacher,  goes  into  the 
origin  of  man's  native  social  wants.  He 
passes  over  some  of  the  principles  and 
formulae  that  advertising  men  are  inclined 
to  announce  or  analyze  glibly.  He  analyzes 
and  clarifies  attention,  association,  memory, 
motivation,  and  a  dozen  other  basic  topics. 

Advertising  and  selling  are  admirably 
coordinated  in  this  volume.  Strong,  Instead 
of  using  brief  examples,  has  laid  down  in 
great  detail  a  number  of  interesting  practi- 
cal studies,  giving  the  exact  language  used 
in  attempting  or  making  sales.  His  in- 
teresting analyses  of  sales  transactions  form 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  volume. 

Strong  goes  deeply  into  the  elements  of 
sales  strategy  and  the  factors  of  customer 
satisfaction.  The  crucial  test  for  most 
salesmen  is  prospecting  work.  Strong 
shows  how  an  accurate  analysis  of  each 
undertaking  will  enable  the  sales  manager 
or  the  salesman  to  solve  largely  the  problem 
of  prospecting,  of  laying  out  the  canvass, 
opening  the  interview  and  presenting  the 
ijroposition   effectively. 

— S.  R.  H. 


Free  Examination  Conpon 


MeGRAW-HILL     BOOK     CO.     Inc 
370  S«venth   Avenue,    New   York 
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Store  Salespeople  Are 
Your  Salespeople 
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illustrations,  but  also  carries  in  its  col- 
umns at  least  twice  as  much  matter 
about  store  life  and  g'ood  salesmanship 
as  it  carries  about  the  manufacturer's 
own  goods. 

Merchandise  literature  which  really 
possesses  enough  human  interest  to 
command  the  attention  and  reading  of 
salespeople  is  extremely  rare.  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  piece  that  has  ever  gone 
through  my  hands,  in  all  the  scores  of 
tons  that  my  stores  have  distributed, 
that  deserved  to  be  called  good  as  a 
sales  help  for  employees. 

MERCHANTS  everywhere  are  hun- 
gry for  such  help.  They  pay  large 
sums  to  our  organization,  and  to  others, 
to  buy  the  kind  of  thing  that  might  be 
supplied  by  manufacturers  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  their  goods.  Then,  if  this 
literature  were  written  by  specialists  in 
selling,  who  understood  store  problems 
as  well  as  salespeople's  nature,  the 
salespeople's  interest  could  be  secured 
and  the  goods  would  be  remembered 
and  constantly  offered  for  sale. 

Just  at  this  iJoint  seven  hundred  and 
si.xty-two  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives will  rise  in  their  chairs  and  say: 
"Huh!  What  does  this  bird  think  we 
are?" 

Of  course,  this  picture  does  look 
so  fine  that  one  naturally  assumes  that 
it  must  require  a  lot  of  time,  energy 
and  money. 

But  it  wouldn't  cost  a  tenth  of  the 
money  that  is  lost  by  failing  to  secure 
the  added  sales  volume  that  this  exten- 
sion sales  work  would  win.  Just  do  a 
little  figuring. 

How  many  store  salespeople  are  now 
employed  at  counters  where  your  prod- 
uct is  sold?  Divide  that  number  by 
one  thousand  and  multiply  the  result 
by  ten  dollars — or  twenty — according 
to  your  taste  in  printed  matter.  Add 
to  this  sum  the  cost  of  the  creation  of 
the  plan  and  copy.  This  will  show  that 
you  need  invest  only  two  to  three  cents 
in  each  salesperson  selling  your  prod- 
uct, for  each  time  that  you  send  a  spe- 
cial message. 

You  can  readily  figure  how  much 
your  district  inspectors  and  the  sales- 
manager  for  this  campaign  will  cost. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  might 
secure  four  or  five  district  inspectors 
and  a  sales  manager. 

This  is  not  a  campaign  that  you  must 
buy  for  the  whole  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  South  Africa  at  the  first  bite. 
It  would  best  be  tried  out  in  just  one 
district,  with  just  one  man — the  pros- 
pective salesmanager — who  would  edu- 
cate himself  by  being  the  first  district 
inspector.     He  would  work  in  a  repre- 


sentative district  and  develop  the  whole 
plan  at  every  point.  Then,  in  three  to 
six  months,  the  results  of  the  plan 
could  be  measured. 

Such  a  try-out  campaign  might  be 
worked  for  about  five  thousand  dollars, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  detailed  plan  and 
copy.  A  rather  small  investment  for 
an  adventure  into  doubling  or  multiply- 
ing the  concern's  sales  volume! 

But  the  sure  way  to  make  a  total  loss 
of  such  a  campaign  would  be  to  print 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  same  circu- 
lars and  pack  them  in  shipping  cases 
in  the  hope  that  the  salespeople  might 
get  them.  In  the  first  place  they 
wouldn't  get  them  and  in  the  second 
place,  not  two  of  them  would  get  read 
For  they  wouldn't  be  printed  in  their 
language;  the  story  wouldn't  be  about 
how  to  satisfy  a  human  desire  or  ne- 
cessity; it  would  be  about  some  great 
factory  or  why  the  gypsum  came  from 
Norway  instead  of  South  Carolina. 

THE  suggestion  here  is  not  only  the 
most  powerful  method  of  increas- 
ing sales  volume,  but  also  the  cheapest 
way  to  win  a  big  increase  without  re- 
sorting to  destructive  tactics. 

These  are  the  elements  of  the  plan: 

1.  A  salesmanager  for  the  sales- 
people who  sell  the  firm's  products  in 
retail  stores.  He  is  to  create  the  plan, 
its  personnel  and  literature — develop- 
ing the  first  experimental  district  him- 
self. 

2.  A  group  of  district  inspectors,  who 
should  be  trained  retail  people,  under- 
standing store  problems  and  store 
people,  and  capable  of  giving  construc- 
tive and  stimulating  talks. 

3.  Store  life  literature,  containing 
sales  talks  that  will  be  helpful  as  well 
as  humanly  interesting  to  salespeople, 
and  will  be  about  general  store  activi- 
ties, in  which  will  be  printed  the  manu- 
facturer's message,  giving  full  infor- 
mation, in  romantic  style,  about  the 
product,  its  uses,  and  how  to  sell  it 
most  easily  and  thoroughly.  This  lit- 
erature is  to  be  issued  periodically. 
Each  batch  of  it  is  sent  to  the  desig- 
nated store  executive  with  complete  in- 
structions about  its  distribution. 

The  first  activity  of  all,  in  even  dis- 
cussing such  a  campaign  as  this,  is  to 
accept  the  theory  that  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  goods  sold  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  must  always  re- 
main with  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  the  supreme  volume 
and  not  wear  out  the  life  of  his  entire 
organization  waiting  for  unsold  stocks 
to  move  out  of  stores  of  their  own 
accord. 
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Irene  H.  Burnham 


The  inspirational  side  of  home-making  is  the  sub' 
jedt  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Irene  H.  Burnham 
running  every  month  in  People's  Home  Journal. 

Mrs.  Burnham  is  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Home-Making,  in  the  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Home,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Burnham's  articles  are  receiving  favorable 
comment  among  local  Club  Secretaries  and  in 
many  in^ances  they  are  di^ributed  by  them 
among  the  local  club  members. 

This  series  is  a  part  of  the  well-rounded  editorial 
service  program  that  appeals  so  Wrongly  to  over 
a  million  alert  Home-Mothers. 


PEOPLE'S  HQ 

J 


"I  really  enjoyed  Irene 
H.  Burnham's  articles 
on  Home-Making — this 
question  is  important." 

Mrs.  Verna  Kizziar, 
Kingston,  Okla. 


"One  of  the  articles  that 
I  liked  very  much,  one 
that  reaches  and  touches 
the  heart,  is  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham's  article  'The  True 
Scope  of  Home-Making' 
— it  is  fine." 

Mrs.  K.  S.  Bonner, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


"'The  True  Scope  of 
Home  -  Making'  covers 
one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions confronting  the 
American  people  at  the 
present  time." 

Dale  Wayne  Hardin, 
Peoria,  111. 


"The  article  on  Home- 
Making  by  Irene  H. 
Burnham  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  beautiful." 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Woods, 
Ontario,  Calif. 


"Your  household  de- 
partment is  fine  and  I 
am  sure,  we,  your  fami- 
ly, will  enjoy  Irene 
Burnham." 

Mrs.  C.  £.  Wilcox, 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
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What  Publication  Solicitors  1 

I  HAVE  heard  any  number  of  pub- 
lication solicitors  tear  bif>:  holes  in 
the  lambasting  sermon  that  Harlcw  P 
Roberts  delivered  to  advertising  repre- 
sentatives in  general  in  his  article. 
"Are  Publication  Solicitors  Guilty  of 
Lazy  Selling?"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  5  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling 

I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  class,  sucli 
men  can  be  accused  of  lazy  sellinj 
methods.  Competition  will  not  permit 
it.  No  solicitor,  in  this  age  of  fighting 
for  business,  can  expect  to  hold  his 
job  without  getting  out  and  working 
at  it  for  all  he  is  worth. 

Naturally,  they  waste  time  "cooling 
their  heels"  in  reception  rooms.  Cour- 
tesy demands  that  they  await  their 
turns.  No  solicitor  can  e.xpect  to  be 
popular  by  gate-crashing  methods.  His 
story  must  be  told  to  advertising  man- 
agers and  agency  men  who  will  benefit 
by  hearing  it.  And  he  must  report 
back  to  his  publisher  just  as  the  Pep- 
sodent  salesman  must  make  his  daily 
reports  on  the  trade  he  is  calling  upon. 

Advertising  managers  who  refuse  to 
see  such  representatives  and  to  hear 
their  stories  are  losing  opportunities  to 
improve  their  advertising,  to  save 
money  for  their  firms  and  to  keep  in- 
formed on  the  important  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  publica- 
tion figures.  Solicitors  perform  a  most 
valuable  service  in  this  particular,  and 
few  of  them  tear  down  without  being 
constructive. 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast, 
Vice-President 
Charles  C.  Green  .Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Great  Thought  of  the 
Year 

I  THINK  Robert  R.  Updegraff's  idea 
of  getting  rid  of  the  middle-sized 
types  is  the  one  great  thought  of  the 
year.  It  is  compromi.se — confusion  in 
the  advertiser's  mine's  as  to  whether 
he  is  doing  direct  .selling  or  general 
publicity — that  results  in  the  attempt 
to  do  everything  that  does  nothing. 
Kenneth  Goode. 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Advanced  Thinking  Required 

MK.  UPDEGRAFF'S  article  on 
"The  New  American  Tempo"  in 
the  May  ."J  issue  of  Advektising  & 
Selling  should  awaken  a  new  interest 
on  an  important  subject.  In  a  fast 
changing  business  and  industrial  world, 


new  ideas  and  advanced  thinking  are 
required.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
changes,  many  of  which,  unquestion- 
ably, foretell  a  more  widely  different 
future  than  most  people  appreciate. 
Mr.  Updegraff's  article  will  start  some 
discussion,  but  it  will  be  helpful.  The 
new  America,  after  all,  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  old.  We  have  followed 
traditions  without  sacrificing  princi- 
ples. 

Frederick  B.  Patterson 

President 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Live  with  Your  Subject 

ODDS  BODKINS'  remarks  about 
Bobbink  &  Atkins'  catalogue 
"Roses"  are  the  more  kindly  received 
because  they  bear  out  a  theory  which 
we  here  have  had  for  some  time:  That, 
in  order  to  write  good  copy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  live  with  the  thing  about  which 
you  are  writing,  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Stevens,  of  this  office,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  copy,  also  has 
charge  of  the  trial  gardens  which  we 
maintain  as  a  supplement  to  the  horti- 
cultural printing  which  we  do  here,  so 
that  he  has  lived  with,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  "love,"  a  great  many 
of  the  roses  about  which  he  has  written. 

Is  there  not,  perhaps,  a  thought  there 
for  other  men  who  daily  prepare  the 
words  which  fill  our  advertising  pages? 
Does  not  "truth  in  advertising,"  after 
all,  come  as  a  result  of  living  with  and 
knowing  truly  the  subject  about  which 
one  is  writing? 

John  Garden 

J.  Horace  McFarland  Co., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

This  Extraordinary  Age 

a  I  '  HE  New  American  Tempo" 
I  which  Mr.  Updegraff  describes 
so  ably  in  a  recent  number  of  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  age  in  which 
we  are  living,  an  age  characterized  by 
imagination  and  boldness.  One  day  an 
aeroplane  flies  over  the  North  Pole  and 
two  days  later  a  giant  dirigible  does 
the  same  thing.  And  what  is  equally 
marvelous  is  that  we  have  complete 
details  in  our  morning  newspapers. 
Recall   the  experiences   of   Peary. 

Happily  the  Americans  are  a  dis- 
contented people.  They  constantly 
seek  improvement.  They  love  new 
things.  They  hardly  have  the  radio 
when  they  .start  to  talk  about  the 
broadcasting  of  motion  pictures.     They 


have  motion  pictures  in  their  homes 
and  electrical  refrigeration  in  their 
kitchens. 

Expressing  a  time-worn  expression, 
"times  do  change"  and  the  business 
man  who  fails  to  comprehend  that 
simple  fact  may  find  himself  in  diffi- 
culty. 

The  business  man  of  today  must  be 
bold    and    he    must    have    imagination. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for  ; 
the   inventor   and  the   pioneer. 

I  think  we  should  be  glad  there  is  a 
"new  American  tempo."  It  has  made 
this  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
to  raise  a  family.  Impatience  with  im- 
perfection and  incompetence  is  to  be 
desired. 

W.    P.    Chrysler,    Chairman    of    the 

Board,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

New  York. 


Boosting  the  Death  Rate 
Among  Morons 


I 
I 


THE  other  day  I  came  across  a 
small  insertion  in  one  of  our  well- 
known  humorous  publications  which 
struck  me  as  not  only  misleading  but 
positively  dangerous  advertising.  On 
the  right  side  a  hand  aims  an  auto- 
matic pistol  (it  might  be  mistaken  at 
first  glance  for  a  Colt  .2.5)  at  the  head- 
line, which  shouts  "Hands  Up!"  Fur- 
ther investigation  reveals  that  the  price  m 
of  the  article  is  $1.79  and  that  it  is  not  I 
an  automatic  at  all  but  merely  one  of 
these  "trick"  cigarette  cases. 

Harmlessly  misleading,  perhaps;  des- 
ignated to  catch  the  "suckers."  But 
how  about  the  copy?  "Protect  yourself 
against  hcld-up,  rowdies,  etc.  .  .  .  Looks 
exactly  like  the  real  thing  .  .  .  Lots  of 
fun  scaring  your  friends,  and  a  great 
protector."  (Nice  use  of  English  in 
that  last  sentence!) 

I  wonder  what  the  naive,  if  not 
vicious,  writer  of  this  copy  thinks  hold- 
up men  are.  Has  he  any  conception  of 
the  very  pertinent  reason  underlying 
the  terse  command  to  "Stick  'em  up!"? 
To  resist  armed  hold-up,  even  when  car- 
rying a  real  weapon  fully  loaded,  is  to 
take  the  short  end  of  a  gamble  with 
sudden  death ;  to  do  so  with  a  cigarette 
case  is  little  short  of  insane;  to  encour- 
age the  latter  move  among  fools  who 
know  no  better  is  little  short  of  crim- 
inal. 

Suicide  among  mental  lightweights 
may  be  altogether  desirable,  but  to  en- 
courage it  is  not  the  duty  of  advertising 
— at  least  not  with  our  code  of  ethics  in 
its  present  state. 

Howard  C.  Martin, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I 
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$6  a  line 

effective  Jan,  1,  1927 

To  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing circulation  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  the  line 
rate  will  be  increased  from 
$5  to  $6,  effective  Jan.  1,  1927. 

The  new  rate  is  based  on  a 
circulation  of  850,000. 


RETTEK  HOMES 

an^  Gardens 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


i 
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"Get  the  Demand— 
We'll  Push  Your  Goods" 


Thaf  s  Every  Dealer^s  Story— 

The  Reason  Reaching  the  Consumer 

Is  the  Big  Point  in  Advertising 

You  tell  the  millions^They^ll  tell  the  dealer 


THE  more  carefully  men 
analyze  advertising,  the 
more  they  find  Mrs. 
O'Grady  and  the  Colonel's 
Lady  the  real  buyers  for  the 
merchants  of  the  country. 


They  tell  every  department 
store,  chain  store,  every  cor- 
ner merchant  what  to  buy.  Dealers  buy  for 
their  customers,  not  for  themselves.  Job' 
bers  buy  what  the  "trade"  tells  them  to 
buy.  Sales  sheets  start  with  the  consumer. 

Thus,  to  pay  out,  advertising  must 
sway  the  millions.  ¥or  consumer  demand, 
as  all  records  prove,  is  the  only  traceable 
source  of  dealer  demand. 

Trade  marks  whose  value  is  rated  in 
countless  millions  are  founded  on  con- 
sumer demand.  National  advertising 
to  return  maximum  profit  must  aim 
first  for  that  end.   Modern  advertising 


the  Wife 
Too- 


is  predicated  on   that  simple 
proposition. 

Thus  men  who  advertise  for 
profit  today  ask  one  question 
above  all  others:  ''Will  my  ads 
be  seen  and  be  read  by  the  mil- 
lions?" For  thus  alone  can 
dealer  sales  be  multiplied. 
That  is  why  Liberty,  offering  four 
unique  advantages  in  winning  maximum 
consumer  influence  in  the  weekly  field 
has  become  an  advertising  sensation. 


1 


'Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too' 


85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are  in- 
fluenced by  women  in  their  sale.  Few 
advertisers  today  can  afford  to  overlook 
"the  wife"  in  the  costly  weekly  field. 
45%  of  Liberty's  readers  are  women. 
Every  issue  appeals  alike  to  men  and 
women  because  of  Liberty's  unique 
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policy  of  editing  to 
both.  That  means 
a  100%  reading  in 
the  home.  Because 
Liberty  appeals  to 
the  whole  family 
its  reading  is  mul' 
tiplied. 


No  Buried  Ads" 


Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  a  fiction  or 
editorial  feature.  That's  due 
to  a  unique  type  of  make-up 
which  no  other  publication 
employs.  Thinking  men  don't 
ask  "Will  my  ad  be  read?" 
when  that  ad  is  booked  for 
Liberty. 


Circula 


3 


o/_ 


Minimum  Circulation 
Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circula- 
tion is  in  the  districts  which  return  74' 
of  the  total  taxable  incomes  of  the  coun' 
try,  48%  of  the  total  motor-car  registra- 
tion, and  in  which  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  advertised  products  are  sold. 


igBuying 
Centers 


4 


99%  Newsdealer  Circulation 


Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over-the-counter 
and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Liberty  is 


not  sent  to  these  readers  wrapped  up — 
unlooked  for.  They  buy  it,  bring  it  home, 
read  it  of  their  own  will.  That  means  a 
circulation  that  is  responsive  because  it  is 
100%  interested  in  Liberty. 

For  those  reasons  results  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  advertising  are  being 
attained  for  scores  of  America's  leading 
advertisers. 

Results  that  achieve  a  reduction  in  in- 
quiry costs  of  40%  and  more.  That  are 
multiplying  dealer  sales.  That 
;.  are  activating  sales  organiza- 
tions, dormant  to  costly  cam' 
paigns  in  less  forceful  publica- 
tions, to  respond  to  a  man, 
almost  overnight,  to  advertising 
in  this  amazing  weekly. 

If  your  problem  in  adver- 
tising is  reaching  the  con' 
sumer,  these  facts  will  impress 
you. 

Because  of  them  inquiry  costs  in 
Liberty  are  being  reduced  as  high  as 
75%  and  more. 
Dealer  sales  are 
being  multiplied 
because  of  tremen- 
dous consumer  in- 
fluence. Scores  of 
the  most  successful 
advertisers  in  Amer- 
ica will  tell  you  this. 


Newsdealer 
Circulation 


(FfeLiberty 

^^^      cA  Weekly  for  the  Whole  Family      %/ 

A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  LIBERTY  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation 
—back  cover  excepted— than  any  other  publication  in  the  weekly  field. 
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lid  Subscripij 
Plus  Capital  Investment-. 

The  Subscribers  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News  pay  the  full 
subscription  price  without  premiums  or  other  special  induce- 
ments. In  addition,  they  have  shown  their  faith  in  the  Dairy- 
men's League  through  a  capital  investment  averaging  about 
^200.00  each. 

Their  most  important  product,  milk,  is  marketed  through  the 
League  and  all  necessary  market  information  is  contained  in  the 
Dairymen's  League  News.  Like  other  business  men,  these  dairy- 
men read  the  news  which  vitally  concerns  their  business  and  its 
success. 

The  percentage  of  renewals  runs  extremely  high  with  the 
Dairymen's  League  News,  being  well  over  90'^*  .  This  gives  your 
advertising  cumulative  force.     One  advertiser  remarked: 

"We  have  used  the  Dairymen's  League  News  for  three  years, 
and  every  year  the  returns  from  this  magazine  have  been  more 
profitable  than  the  previous  year." 

The  readers  of  the  Dairymen's  League  are  grouped  within  a 
well-defined  territory,  known  as  "The  New  York  City  Milk 
Shed."  This  territory  can  be  intensively  worked  at  minimum 
expense. 

Many  advertisers  are  now  covering  this  prosperous  farming 
region  very  economically  and  efficiently  by  designating  the 
Dairymen's  League  News,  along  with  one  other  general  farm 
paper. 

A    request  will  hrhii<  Sample   Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairv  farms  of  this 
area  supply  New 
York  City  with 
fluid  milk. 


The    ; 
Dairy  \ 
_    Paper 

offAe 

New  Ybrk  City  i 
Milk  Shed"  ; 


DAIRYMEN'S 
EWS 


N 


New  York 

120  West  42nJ  Street 

VV.  A.  Schrever,  Bus.  Mitr. 

I'lioni-  Wi^ionMn  (>0,S  1 


ChieaRO 

10  S.  La  Salic  Street 

John  r).  Ross 

I'hom-  Sl.ilc    W,s: 


The  Fourth  Edition  of 

"Poj)iilatioii   and  Its 

Distrihution"  Out 

THE  new  and  fourth  edition  of 
"Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New- 
York.  Larger  and  more  detailed  than 
any  of  the  preceding  issues,  it  presents 
n3w  statistical  data  based  on  the  mid- 
census  estimate  of  July  1,  1925,  which 
places  the  population  of  the  United 
States  at  113,000,000. 

What  are  the  really  significant  mar- 
keting facts  about  the  113,000,000  peo- 
ple; where  they  live;  how  much  money 
they  can  spend ;  and  where  they  do 
their  buying  are  questions  that  face 
every  student  of  marketing  problems. 
The  facts  are  not  easy  to  obtain;  the 
sources  of  information  are  scattered, 
often  difficult  to  locate.  Here,  in  "Popu- 
lation and  Its  Distribution,"  are  assem- 
bled in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of 
sales  managers  and  advertising  men  ac- 
curate statistical  data  never  before 
published  in  book  form.  One  map  re- 
produced in  the  book  brings  out,  for 
example,  the  striking  fact  that  over  83 
per  cent  of  the  taxable  personal  in- 
come is  reported  from  nineteen  States. 
The  other  thirty  States,  with  less  than 
17  per  cent  of  the  incomes,  are  obvious- 
ly not  on  the  same  footing  in  sales 
plans. 

The  material  in  the  volume  report- 
ing income  tax  returns  by  counties  is 
designed  to  be  helpful  in  determining 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  marke: 
for  produces  of  more  than  nomina". 
value,  as  compared  with  the  population. 
For  example,  in  Illinois  the  distribu- 
tions of  population  by  counties  roughly 
parallels  income  tax  returns.  In  Ala- 
bama, however,  over  82  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  returns  came  from  20 
per  cent  of  the  counties.  This  break- 
down of  income  tax  returns  serves  as 
a  valuable  index  of  buying  power.  It 
makes  possible  the  concentration  of  the 
efforts  of  a  sales  force  in  the  sections 
of  the  market  that  offer  the  richest 
possibilities. 

That  population  alone  does  not  serve 
as  an  index  of  market  possibilities;  the 
real  strength  of  the  chain  stores  and 
the  figures  concerning  them;  how  many 
retail  and  grocery  stores  there  are  in 
each  State  and  large  city,  arc  samples 
of  the  varied  and  indispensable  pieces 
of  information  which  this  invaluable 
volume  has  to  offer. 


Tt'rhniral   Piihlirily   .-i ssociation 
of  \  vie  )  ork 

-Announces  the  election  of  the 
following  officers:  President — Allan 
Brown,  The  Bakelite  Corporation ;  first 
vice-president — R.  W.  Bacon,  U.  T. 
Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper  Company; 
second  vice-president — T.  H.  Bissell, 
International  Nickel  Company;  secre- 
tary-treasurer— Howard  S.  Bunn, 
Union   Carbide  &  Carbon   Corporation. 
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The  d^'^^-^ollar 

Your  advertising  dollar  doesn't 
buy  a  very  large  portion  of  an 
old  style  newspaper  page 

like 
this: 


But  invested  in  the  small  News 


f.!? 


page  ^f' 

It  not  only  buys  twice 

as  large  a  part  of  the  page  but  more 
circulation  per  dollar  than  it  pos- 
sibly can  in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper.  Plus  visibility,  plus 
reader  attention,  plus  effectiveness, 
and  a  plus  circulation— the  Marvel- 
ous Million  of  the  News*,  daily  and 
Sunday.  Cut  advertising  costs  with 
the  News.  Get  the  facts! 


THE  H  NEW 


^eiv  York's  Ticture  Jfewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago     2  5  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
♦APRIL  CIRCULATION  AVERAGES:  DAILY,  1,071,176;  SUNDAY,  1,275,698 
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Blazing  a  Trai 


cross  a  hundred  miles  of  desert 


'^foUowiiuj  th£  wmdintj  trad  alontj  wind-swept  sand  dunes'-over  corduroif  roads  ~ 

Tuffed  and  chugged  an  automobile 


The  McGraic-Hill  Publications 


ENGINEERING 


MINING 

&   .MINING   JOURNALPRESS 
COAX   AGE 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL   WORLD  JOI'RNAL   OF  ELECTRICITi' 

ELECTRICAL.  MERIHANDISING 

INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST  INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEER 

CHEMICAL    &   METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING 

POWER 

CONSTRUCTION  &  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING    NEWS  RECORD 

suc<'EssrrL  methods 

TRANSPORTATION 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY  .JOURNAL 

BUS   TRANSPORTATION 

RADIO 
RADIO   RETAILING 

OVERSEAS 

INGENIKRIA    INTERNACIONAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST 

(Earojican  Editi.tii  I 

CATALOGS  &  DIRECTORIES 

TRADE   CATALOG  RADIO   TRADE  CATALOG 


ELECTRICAI 
KEYSTONE   CATALOG 

I  Cool  Edition  i 
COAL   CATALOG 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY 
CENTRAL    STATION 


KEYSTONE    CATAl.lM 
(Mct.il  Ou.irr.v  Eclilinn  I 
COAr,    FIELD   DIRECiOKY 
DIREf  TORY 
DIRECTORY 


ANALYSIS   OK    METALLIC    AND    NON  .METALLIC   MINING. 
QUARRYING    AND   CEMENT   INDUSTRIES 


D 


T  was  takiriK  a   McGraw-Hill   field  man   across 
the  '^'uma   Desert   to  the  only  spot  in   Arizona 
at  which  there  was  a  generating  station,  with  as 
much  as  1000  kw.  capacity,  where  a  McGraw- 
Hill  Publication  was  not  received  and  read. 

He  got  his  man  and  back  came  the  laconic  report,  "Pull 
that  red  tack  off  the  map!" And  out  it  came. 

Red  tacks,  representing  uncovered  plants,  are  getting  fewer 
and  fewer  on  the  big  map  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Publica- 
tions offices.  One  by  one  they  come  out  as  McGraw-Hill 
men,  located  in  every  slate  in  the  Union,  visit  the  im- 
portant industrial  plants. 

A  recent  analysis  of  subscriptions  to  McGraw-Hill 
Publications  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  shows  thai  80'^/,  of 
industrial  buying  power  in  that  district  is  covered — 100% 
in  some  industries.  Erie  County  is  a  typical  sample  of 
McGraw-Hill  circulation  throughout  the  countr\ . 

Accepting  the  responsibility  which  goes  with  leadership, 
McGraw-Hill  Publications  recognize  an  obligation  to 
cover  their  respective  fields.  Every  worth  while  unit  of 
industry,  regardless  of  location,  is  a  prospect  and  must  be 
sought  regardless  of  cost. 

Your  Prospects  as  well  as  Ours 

The  manufacturer  selling  to  industry  is  striving  to  make 
customers  of  precisely  these  same  units. 
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to  your  Customer's  Door! 

We  know  they  are  the  same,  for  they  are  industry's  real  BUYING  HABITS — A  study   of  the  selected   market 

buyers.    The  list  of  their  names  is  an  industrial  directory  groups  to  determine  which  men  in  each  industry  are  the 

of  America.      McGraw-Hill   records  and   analyses,  com-  controlling  buying  factors  and  what  policies  regulate  their 

piled  through  years  of  research,  show  the  physical  rating  buying.      Definite   knowledge   eliminates  costly  waste  in 

of  the  individual  plants  and  their  purchasing  power.  sales  effort. 

Subscribers  are  hand  picked  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  the  CHANNELS    OF    APPROACH  —  The    authoritative 

positions  thev  fill,  from  corporation  president  to  the  kev  publications  through  which  industries  keep  in  touch  with 

men  responsible  for  operation  and  production the  developments  are  the  logical  channels  through  which  to 

men  who  influence  or  control  purchases.  approach   the    buyer.      In   a   balanced    program   of    sales 

promotion    these   publications   should   be   used   effectively 

Is   your   own   selling,    or   your    client's    selling   to    these  and    their    use   supplemented    by    a   manufacturer's   own 

prospects  based  on  pre-analysis  of  the  market on  literature  and  exhibits. 

accurate  knowledge  of  buying  power  .      .on  waste-  APPEALS    THAT    INFLUENCE-Determining   the 

free  selling  effort,  which  result  when  the  McGrau-HM  appeals  that  will  present   the  product  to  the  prospective 

Four    Prmaples    of    Industnal    Marketing    are    applied?  buyer  in  terms  of  his  own  self-interest  or  needs. 

1  hese  principles,  upon  which  iMcGraw-Hill  subscriptions  -nr      ri: 

are  built,  are:  *^^  °™''  '■°  industrial  manufacturers  everywhere  the  fruits 

of  our  accumulated  experience  in  evolving,  proving-  and 

MARKET    DETERMINATION  — An    analysis    of  applying  these  Four  Principles.    At  each  of  the  McGraw- 

markets    or    related    buying    groups    to    determine    the  Hill  offices  are  Marketing  Counselors  who  will  be  glad  to 

potential  of  each.     With  a  dependable  appraisal  of  each  lay  complete  data  before  you  or  your  advertising  agent, 

market,   selling  effort  can  be  directed  according  to  each  You  can  communicate  with  our  nearest  oflSce  and  arrange 

market's  importance.  a  consultation,  when  and  where  you  please. 

70  salaried  circulation  field  men  cover  industry  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
They  travel  500,000  miles  a  year. 

220.000  subscribers  pay  for  10,000.000  copies  of  .McGraw-Hill  Publications  yearly. 
50,000  .McGraw-Hill  subscribers  change  their  addresses  each  year,  and  tell  us  so. 
Only  1  out  of  every  7,800  copies  of  McGraw-Hill  Publications  mailed  is  returned 
by  P.  O.  Dept.  for  better  address. 

In  a  year's  period  18,000  paid  subscribers   obtained  for  Radio  Retailing,  a  record 
in  business  paper  publishing. 

MCGRAW-HILL  PTTBLISHTOG  COMPANT,  INC.,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.   CLEVELAND.   ST.  LOUIS     SAN  FRANCISCO    LONDON 

Mc  GRAW-HILL.PUBLICAnONS 

i  45fi00  Advertising  Pages  used  Annually  by  3,000   manufacturers  to  help  Industry  buy  more  effectively. 
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Direct  I 
Sdling/ 

Are  yon  tliinkiniS  seriously 
about  applying  the  powerful 
"house-to-luiuse"  method  of 
marketing  to  your  own  busi- 
ness? 

Don't  guess  or  experiment  blindly, 
net  definite  figures  on  costs,  sell- 
ing plans,  sales  per  agent,  display 
method.s.  and  prospective  profits 
from  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.. 
the  leading  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  house-to-house 
selling. 

Our  clients  include  many  success- 
ful direct-selling  firms,  to  whom 
we  will  gladly  refer  anyone  in- 
terested. 

Inquiries  from  responsible  manu- 
facturers are  invited.  If  possible, 
the  letter  should  detail  all  essen- 
tial preliminary  tacts  and  plans, 
so  that  our  reply  can  be  complete 
and  relative  to  your  own  business. 
Xo  obligation,   nf  course. 

c>/if  Marx-Flarsheim  6a 

.Ulii'iiising 

Rockaway  Building 

CINCINNATI 

^STRAICHMINE    . 


Inside  Facts  on  Selling 
in  Europe 

J.  George  Frederick.  President  of  the 
Bourse,  has  just  come  back  frorn  a  Euro- 
pean trip,  analyzing  the  best  methods  of 
rapidly  developiuK  trade  for  American 
goods.  He  has  also  established  European 
research    offices. 

It  will  thoroughly  well  pay  to  secure  the 
Bourse's    reports    on    export. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 


13    West    STlh    St. 


New    York    Clily 


7"/^  it's  extra  - 

/  f"     extra-ordinary 
J  it's  an 


Ttl.;    W'istonsin    5067 
In   London,    represented    by    Business    Research   Ser- 
vices.     Ltd..      Iddleslergh     House,      Caxton     Street. 
London.    W.    C. 


EIN/ON'FPI:l!M/in 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


[327  E.  29th  St."!  ■ 
Lcxinjjton  578(1  I  *^ 
New  Yoric  CityJ      - 


Folded   Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

MaBsillon,  Ohio         Good  Saleimen  Winlcd 


In  Sharper  Focus 


William  A.  Kelsey 


D' 


^O  Your  Own  Printing"  was 
the  caption  for  many  years  of 
one  of  the  most  persistent  ad- 
vertisements in  the  mail-order  field. 
None  of  us  have  escaped  the  small  but 
ever-present  appeal  to  try  our  hand 
at  doing  our  own  printing.  Few  nov- 
elties have  a  record  of  such  long 
life,  and  success,  done  wholly  on  mail- 
order business,  as  this  Nutmeg  State 
novelty,  the  printing  presses  made  for 
fifty-four  years  at  Meriden,  by  the  Kel- 
sey   Company.      Curiosity   to   have   the 


inventor's  story  in  .'Advertising  and 
Selling,  and  see  him  in  picture,  led 
the  editor  to  obtain  the  brief  personal 
sketch   that  follows. 

The  editor  of  ADVERTISING  AND  Sell- 
ing asks  me  to  come  into  the  "Who's 
Who"  of  the  magazine,  saying  "tell 
us  something  about  yourself."  Of 
course  I  appreciate  good  company,  so 
here  it  is. 

My  story  is  the  simple  record  of  a 
modest  mail-order  exploit  down  in 
Connecticut.  .\way  back  in  1872  wa;; 
born  the  small  printing  press  that 
became  well  known  because  well  adver- 
tised. It  was  named  "The  Excelsior," 
as  fitting  the  aspirations  of  the  youth  of 
the  time  and  as  being  sufficiently  poetic. 
My  chief  delight  today  is  to  review  the 
list  of  lads,  now  grown  to  importance 
in  the  world  of  printing,  adi'ertising 
and  literature,  who  first  fot  on  their 
fingers  with  an  Excelsior  the  printing 
ink  that  never  comes  off.     In  that  list 


we  find  Don  C.  Seitz,  Jos  Mitchell 
Chappie,  Rudyard  Kipling,  George  Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss,  Frank  N.  Doubleday, 
and  many  others. 

Being  a  veritable  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee, born  in  Meriden  of  that  State  and 
with  forebears  running  back  to  1632, 
the  little  press  certainly  was  a  genuine 
"Yankee  Notion."  I  am  as  proud  of 
my  ancestors  as  was  Daniel  Webster 
of  his.  But  personalities  aside,  let  us 
see  some  of  the  results  of  advertising 
"Do  Y'our  Own  Printing."  They  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  I  think,  not  so 
much  beause  of  what  they  actually 
were,  but  because  of  what  they  showed 
could  be  done. 

It  is  a  long  hark-back  to  1872.  The 
Youth's  Coynpanion  was  then,  with 
about  two  hundred  thousand  circula- 
tion, the  best  medium  extant  for  mail 
order  advertising.  My  initial  order,  one 
inch  space  for  the  Excelsior  Press,  two 
hundred  dollars  in  amount,  went  to  that 
paper  through  T.  C.  Evans,  the  veteran 
Boston  agent.  Result,  ?7,000  profit! 
That  put  the  young  manufacturer,  then 
but  21,  on  his  feet  financially.  The  rest 
of  the  road  was  a  great  deal  easier  on 
tires  and  gas! 

The  entire  world  has  been  the  mar- 
ket. Half  a  century,  and  more,  the 
modest  sized  but  persistent  little  ad  has 
carried  the  story  the  world  over.  Sales 
made  in  every  land  and  wholly  by  direct 
mail  appeal.  One  patient,  plodding 
geological  student  in  England,  a  man 
long  on  erudition  but  short  on  cash, 
bought  a  press  of  5  by  8  inches  chase 
capacity,  printed  in  his  home,  one  page 
at  a  time,  a  remarkable  .300-page  book 
on  geology.  The  work  was  reviewed  ac 
length  by  the  London  Times,  and  with 
great  praise. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Fossil  Society 
of  America,  because  when  d  lad  of 
fifteen  I  printed  a  little  amateur  paper, 
Kelsey's  Reporter.  This  unique  so- 
ciety is  worth  a  short  chapter  in  this 
sketch.  The  organization  consists  of 
two  hundred  of  the  boys  of  the  period 
of  1875  to  1890,  now  grown  to  men  of 
(he  day.  They  edited  small  papers  in 
boyhood,  and  now  the  list  of  Fossils 
includes  many  names  of  pretty  big  men 
in  public  life.  Notably  so  are  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  James  M.  Beck,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Theodore  T..  DeVinne,  Isaac 
H.  Blanchard,  W.  G.  Snow,  Senator 
Moses,  Josephus  Daniels,  M.  Koonigs- 
berg. 

Modesty  demands  that  the  writer 
hereof  disclaims  any  assertion  of  great 
achievement.  But  there  is  here  a  les- 
son in  advertising.  A  comparatively 
trifling  novelty  may  be  made  to  succeed 
if  advertised  carefully  and,  above  all, 
persistently.  No  letups  in  the  dis- 
couraging, long,  lean  years,  but  ever 
"Go  on,  and  on,  and  on." 


Jl 
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Celotex  increases  sales 
540%  in  the  Cleveland  market 
during  the  first  quarter 

— and  does  it  ivith  the  Plain  Dealer  ALONE 


I 


The   Celdtex   QJompany 


CSii^'RPE 


^ 


April  26.    192fc 
rile  4-20160Z 


Attention;   Ur.    S.    A.    Collins, 

Hfttlonftl  AdvertlBlng  Hanajtci 
Oeatlefflen] 

ffo  bave  ftlv&TB  oelloTSd  firmly  In  tbe   value  of  local 
□evspaper  advertlelDg  as  on  loportant  uljuact   to  our  oatlonal 
advertlQlog  campaign.      Id  over   fortr  tzadlog  ceatere,   wlilob  ve 
term  *ke7'   majkete,   w«  have   selected  ope  or  more  metropolltaa 
nevepapers  to  carry  tbe  Celotex  advertising  to  t&e  trade  served 
by   such  publications. 

In  ClsTela/id,   our   InTestlgatlcn  clearly  Indicated  tbat  tbe 
Plain  Dealer  was  tbe  advertising  medium  wblcb  ire   sbould  select, 
and  when  oux  brencb  sales  manager  at   Olsveland,   ur.   G.   8.   Vaddlngton, 
bad  eetabllebed  distribution  In  tbe  Cleveland  trading  area,   «e 
Inaugurated  a  substantial  advertising  campaign  In  tbe  Plain  Dealer. 

Our  first   advertising  was  on  a  small   scale  lo  1924.      In  1925 
our  CBicpalra  was  considerably  more  comprebenslve  and  vigorcue 
tban  tbe   '24  campaign,   and  tbe  results  were  unusually  gratifying. 

Is  1925,   we   Increased  our   ealee  organization  in  tbe  Cleveland 
office  and  expanded  tbe  advertising  program  wltb  tbe  result  tbat 
our  sales  record  during  1925  sbowed  increases  lo  every  Dontb  over 
tbe  month  of  tbe  preceding  year.      For  example,   April,   192^  sbowed 
an   incresse  of  33f,  over  tbe   same   montb  of  1924  —  May,    \QO%  — 
June  36^^  —   September,   600%  —  Kovember,   850^. 


Here  is  an  outstanding  sales  success  tbat 
should  interest  every  advertiser  who  wants 
to   stimulate   his   sales   in   Northern   Ohio. 

Read  the  letter  at  the  left.  It  is  from  B.  G. 
Dahlberg,  president  of  the  Celotex  Company, 
nationally  known  makers  of  insulating 
lumber. 

Note  that  like  many  progressive  manufac- 
turers, Celotex  maps  out  its  sales  plan  on 
the  basis  of  "Key  Markets,"  advertising  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  in  each.  Note, 
too,  that  like  964  other  national  advertisers 
in  Cleveland's  great  3,000,000  Market,  Celo- 
tex uses  the  Plain  Dealer  ALONE, 

And  note  especially  how  results  in  this  mar- 
ket have  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Celo- 
tex officials — jor  after  all,  results  tell  the 
story. 

"In  1925,"  says  Mr,  Dahlberg,  "our  Cleve- 
land office  showed  increases  every  month 
over  the  same  month  of  the  precedin;; 
year   .    .    . 

"In  1926,  our  first  quarter  has  shown  a  gain 
of  540%  over  the  first  quarter  of  1925.  Dur- 
ing these  three  months  our  Cleveland  office 
has  sold  54'r   of  its  business  in  1925   . 

"We  attribute  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
success  to  the  influence  exerted  on  our  trade 
bv  reason  of  our  advertising  in  the  Plait 
Dealer." 

This  should  mean  something  to  every  manu- 
facturer and  advertiser  operating  in  the 
Northern   Ohio   Market. 

Here,  the  Plain  Dealer  ALONE  will  sell  it. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  done  as  much  if  not 
more  than  any  other  newspaper  in  America 
to  analyze  its  market  from  the  standpoint 
of  advertising  response.  The  entire  summary 
of  facts  and  figures  is  available  to  you. 
Write  us  or  call  the  nearest  Plain  Dealer 
representative. 


The  Plain  Dealer  publishes  more  na- 
tional advertising  than  all  other  Cleve- 
land newspapers  combined. 


Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

jnCleMand  and  Northern  Oh/o^OSlE.  Medium  ALO^^^  One  Cost  ^11  sett  it 


(.     B.     WOODWARD 

110    E.    42nd    St. 
New  York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350   N.   Mich.   Ave.,   Chicago 

Fine  Arts    Bldg.,    Detroit 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO 

White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
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pvISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  ten  days  preceding 
tlie  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  June  16th 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  June  7th. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday,  June 
12th. 


Who  Gets  the  Summer 


B 


usmess : 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   25] 


owing  to  the  absence  of  regular  pur- 
chasers or  the  preoccupation  of  their 
minds  or  budgets  on  vacation  matters. 
Salesmen  are  called  in  off  the  road ; 
output  is  reduced;  and  staffs  may  be 
reduced.  The  consumer  is  spending  his 
money  on  other  lines  and  trade,  appar- 
ently, is  depressed. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
good-sized  cities  and  towns  across  this 
continent  find  the  vacation  trade  a  con- 
sistent bonus.  Some,  indeed,  consider 
it  their  meal  ticket.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve this,  go  to  one  of  them  after  a 
bad  tourist  season  and  try  to  sell  a 
line  of  staples.  High  and  low  they 
feel  it;  the  gorgeous  hotels  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida  equally  with  the 
cross-roads  store  where  the  guides  of 
Maine  buy  flour  and  bacon.  Cities  fight 
one  another  with  keenness  to  get  con- 
ventions; lordly  palaces  at  Atlantic 
City,  fishermen's  camps  in  Minnesota, 
and  hot-dog  stands  along  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  alike  invest  capital  in  try- 
ing to  secure  part  of  that  suppositious 
$1,600,000,000.  Many  of  them  spend 
very  considerable  sums  in  advertising 
although,  incidentally,  "Travel  and 
Resort"  advertising  is  usually  regarded 
by  the  summary-hounds  as  among  the 
minor  classifications  of  advertising. 

And  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think 
that  the  money  spent  by  tourists  and 
convention  visitors  benefits  only  the 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  Conven- 
tion Bureau  of  Detroit,  in  going  after 
campaign  funds  from  the  citizens,  said 
recently  that  the  $32,960,000  spent  in 
192.5  in  Detroit  by  convention  delegates 
was  distributed  on  the  "first  turn"  as 
follows : 

MERCHANDISE,  26  per  cent;  res- 
taurants, 23.5  per  cent;  hotels 
and  rooms,  20.3  per  cent;  automobiles, 
accessories,  garages,  gasoline  and  oil, 
11. .5  per  cent;  transportation,  7  per 
cent;  taxicabs,  motor  buses,  street  rail- 
ways, 3.3  per  cent;  theaters  and  amuse- 
ments, 2.5  per  cent;  confectionery,  ci- 
gars and  miscellaneous,  5.9  per  cent. 
On  the  "second  turn"  alone  these  dol- 
lars pass  through  thousands  of  other 
hands.  Hotels,  restaurants,  theaters  or 
stores  pay  out  this  money  for  things 
they  need — -food,  wages,  heat,  light, 
furnishings,  taxes,  rent,  insurance,  etc. 
The  first  thing  to  notice  about  the 
vacation  business  is  that  it  disorgan- 
izes normal  distribution.  It  rearranges 
the  channels  of  wholesaling  and  retail- 
ing. Every  gas-station  along  a  tourist 
highway  means,  for  example,  either 
that  every  person  purchasing  gas  at 
it  does  not  purchase  at  his  customary 
place  or  that  he  purchases  more  than 


his  average  consumption.  Every  New 
Yorker,  or  Bostonian,  or  what  not  who 
goes  into  the  woods  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  the  fall  buys  two  weeks'  less 
groceries,  lunches,  car-tickets,  tobacco, 
and  so  on  in  his  home  town.  It  is  my 
own  habit  (if  a  personal  illustration 
may  be  used)  to  spend  the  summer  at 
the  lake  shore,  commuting  into  the 
city  every  day  from  June  until  Septem- 
ber. Our  station  agent  estimates  that 
our  little  settlement  has  a  summer 
population  of  seven  hundred.  Suppose 
for  argument's  sake  that  we  each  aver- 
age a  $20  consumption  a  month  in 
groceries.  That  means  that  $14,000  a 
month  is  diverted  by  one  place  alone, 
while  the  commuting  season  is  on,  from 
the  retail  trade  of  the  city. 

THE  city  stores,  of  course,  try  to 
retain  business.  So  many  days  a 
week  they  deliver  by  motor  truck,  and, 
you  will  say,  the  regular  level  of  trade 
is  not  disturbed,  because  these  are  the 
staples  of  life  and  may  possibly  be 
obtained  through  the  same  wholesalers 
as  in  the  city.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  buy  a  great  deal  direct  from  the 
neighboring  farmers.  The  luxury 
trades  in  town  do  suflFer,  for  while  we 
may  indeed  buy  more  gramophone 
records  and  golf  balls,  we  buy  less 
furniture  and  jewelry.  That  new  Per- 
sian rug  we  wanted  for  the  apartment 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  fall,  be- 
cause we  need  some  porch  chairs  and  a 
lawn  mower.  And  in  any  case  the 
carriers — freight,  mail,  express,  truck 
— benefit  from  that  $14,000  a  month 
and  railway  wages  disseminate  them- 
selves very  quickly  throughout  the 
community. 

Secondly,  vacation  time  does  not 
mean  stagnation  in  some  lines,  but 
more  business.  It  merely  creates  a 
seasonal  market.  The  more  people 
travel;  the  more  trunks  they  buy,  the 
more  seasonal  clothes,  more  books, 
more  fishing-tackle.  Most  of  this  can 
be — although  it  is  not  always — bought 
before  they  start.  The  clothing  stores 
of  the  northern  cities  are  only  just 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  sell- 
ing Palm-beach  suits  in  January  and 
February,  outfitting  the  Florida-bound. 
Summer  time  to  the  sporting-goods 
store  means  the  very  reverse  of  stagna- 
tion; but  what  of  the  winter,  when 
there  is  no  demand  for  golf  balls  or 
golf  clubs  or  baseball  or  tennis  equip- 
ment? Do  they  close  down  from  Octo- 
ber to  May?  Formerly  they  might 
have;  but  I  wonder  if  you  happen  to 
have  noticed  the  remarkable  vogue  in 
skiing  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years?     Where   I   live  there   are   more 
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D  &C  Paper  and  Advertising's  Traditions 


The  patron  saint  of  printing,  of  ad- 
vertising, in  this  country  is  probably 
good  old  Ben  Franklin.  Sturdy  common 
sense  in  meeting  every  problem,  an  un- 
usually brilliant  and  farsighted  mind, 
an  intensely  human  personality, — these 
combined  to  make  nim  as  deeply  re- 
spected as  he  was  loved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Dill  &  Col- 
lins that  we  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  first  paper  mill  in  this  country, 
the  one  that  gave  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  sheets  on  which  he  printed  his  famous 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack. 


And  into  D  t?  C  papers  go  Franklin's 
common  sense,  economy  and  farsighted- 
ness— producing  a  paper  for  every  print- 
ing purpose. 

There  are  twentystandard  DfifClines, 
coated,  uncoated  and  cover  papers.  Each 
is  as  fine  as  craftsmanship  can  make  it, 
and  all  are  economically  suited  to  their 
purpose.  When  you  plan  your  printing, 
whether  a  single  catalogue  or  folder,  or 
a  complete  advertising  campaign,  ask 
your  printer  what  paper  to  use  —  and 
profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  apt  to 
select  one  of  the  manv  D  <y  C  papers. 


DILL  &  COLLINS 

^fMaster  SJIa^s  ^^5^^^  ofTrinfing  Tapers 

List  of  Dill  iff  Collins  Co.'s  distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Baltimore — J.  Francis  Hock  y  Co. 
Boston — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Company 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham,  Little  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  .Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NEwYoRKCiTY—Marquardt.Blakey  Decker,  Inc. 


New  York  City — Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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'OTICE  the  manufacturers 
in  your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fuel. 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 

Gas  Age-Record 

9  East  38th  Street 
New  York 


IVe  also  f>uhlish  Brown's  Directory  of 
Imcrican  Gas  Comf^anics  and  the  Gas 
Engineering    and     Ai^plianee     Catalogue. 
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Gas  Age -Record 

"  ThQ  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry' 


skiers  in  winter  now — and  all  amateurs 
— than  there  are  golfers  in  summer. 

Thirdly,  vacation  time  does  perhaps 
compete  with  regular  business  because 
vacation  expenditures  do  compete  with 
normal  expenditures.  The  average  in- 
dividual nowadays  has  established  for 
himself  an  average  rate  of  essential 
expenditure — so  much  for  room  or 
hou.se  rent,  so  much  for  meals  or 
housekeeping,  so  much  for  clothing, 
transportation,  servants,  amusements, 
education  and  so  forth.  The  margin 
between  this  and  the  income  is  either 
spent  on  luxuries  (non-essentials)  or 
invested  as  capital  in  savings,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  new  furniture,  etc. 
Right  here  is  where  vacation  expendi- 
ture cuts  in,  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  supra-essential  margin. 

VACATION  business,  too,  shifts  its 
locale.  That  is  another  reason  why 
it  can  be  a  very  important  factor  to  the 
community.  I  am  not  so  old  but  I  can 
remember  when  Bar  Harbor  or  the 
Thousand  Islands  represented  the  ne 
pIiiK  ultra  of  summer  resorts;  one 
would  not  call  them  that  now,  delight- 
ful and  well-patronized  as  they  still  are. 
Between  Florida,  California,  Bermuda, 
Honolulu  and  the  now  popular  winter 
cruises  there  must  be  a  fairly  acute 
competition  to  secure  the  much  smaller 
volume  of  winter  resort  business.  With 
the  conversion  of  Florida  from  a  rich 
man's  monopoly  into  a  middle-class  or 
flivver  paradise,  California  must  cer- 
tainly have  felt  the  competition. 

Indeed,  just  as  in  Colorado  you  come 
across  the  dead  cities  of  past  mining 
booms,  their  boarded,  uninhabited 
shacks  falling  rapidly  to  pieces,  so  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  discover 
ghost-like  resorts  that  once  were 
highly  popular.  But  popularity  went 
elsewhere — why,  nobody  knows.  For 
the  popularity  of  a  resort  tends  to 
follow  the  stampede  rules  that  start  an 
oil-boom ;  and  now  they  are  left  semi- 
stranded,  their  hotels  growing  shabby, 
their  stores  dropping  back  to  the  cross- 
roads category,  their  railway  service 
curtailed.  And  yet  they  once  repre- 
sented a  considerable  investment.  They 
advertised,  they  got  out  booklets,  they 
possibly  had  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Fashions  in  vacations  do  indeed 
change;  they  change  as  much  as  the 
style  in  bathing  suits.  Some  are,  in- 
deed, as  outmoded  as  the  heavy  all- 
concealins'  bathing  costumes  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  automobile,  the  golf 
club,  the  democratization  of  many  sec- 
tions previously  regarded  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  rich ;  the  greater  consid- 
eration given  to  the  pre.judices  of  the 
younger  generation,  which  is  highly 
vocal  in  its  belief  that  pleasure  should 
come  before  business;  the  irreparable 
loss  of  natural  beauty  owing  to  our 
careless  squandering  of  forest  and 
water  resources;  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
convention  habit;  and  even  prohibition 
— all  these  are  vividly  reflected  in  our 
vacation  habits. 

Money,  for  example,  is  cheaper  now. 
The    average    vacationist    travels    far- 
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8  Point  GARAMOND  as  redesigned  for  the  Lino- 
type is  the  result  of  much  study  and  research  in 
Europe  in  which  its  design  was  traced  back  to  the 
earliest  known  showing  of  the  original  garamond 
types.  The  most  complete  and  authoritative  material 
was  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Schriftgiesserei 
D.  Sh-iupcl  of  Frankfurt-am-Main   u/ji-re  in  Gara- 


6  Point  GARAMOND  as  redesigned  fo^  the  Linotype  is  the 
result  of  much  study  and  research  in  Europe  in  which  its  de- 
sign was  traced  back  to  the  earliest  known  showing  of  the 
original  garamond  types.  The  most  complete  and  authori- 
tative material  was  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Schrift- 
giesserei D.  Stempel  of  Frankfurt-am-Main  where  in  Gara- 
mond's  time  his  types  won  such  immediate  esteem  that  they 
were  imported  from  France  and  used  for  German  printing 
ahoul    sinijiltanennily    uilli    tl'fir    iiic    in    Frjiiitr.    Indeed,    in 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISING'S  GREATEST 

REFERENCE  WORK 

imfim  QUERIES  C01M° 
CEEMIMG  EEITUSH 
ADVERTISHMG    AM= 


SWEEED  m  OME  BAG 
VOLUMEo 

Xovember  30tli,  1925,  was  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  Great  Reference 
Work  covering  every  branch  of  British 
Advertising— the  BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONVEN- 
TION   YEAR   BOOK    1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  informa- 
tion and  data  needed  by  all  advertising  inter- 
ests cuncerning  British  advertising,  British 
markets  and  British  Empire  Trade.  You  can 
turn  to  its  pages  with  your  thousand  and  one 
advertising  questions  concerning  any  phase  of 
British  advertising,  media  and  methods — and 
know  that  you  will  find  accurate  and  up-to-date 
answers. 

You  will  see  from  the  brief  outline  of  con- 
tents adjoining,  that  this  ANNUAL  is  really 
four  books  in  one.  It  contains:  a  Series  of  Directories  and  complete  Reference  Data  cov- 
ering every  section  of  British  advertising — a  iMarket  Survey  and  Research  Tables — a  com- 
plete Advertising  Textbook  covering  the  latest  developments  in  British  advertising — and 
the  Official  and  Full  Report  of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention  held  this  year 
at  Harrogate. 

The  12  Directory  Sections  and 
the  many  pages  of  Market  Data 
and  Research  Tables  will  alone 
be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  those  American  Ad- 
vertising Agents,  international 
advertisers,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  who  are  interested  in 
advertising  in  (jreat  Britain,  in 
British  and  Colonial  markets,  or 
in  securing  advertising  from 
Great  Britain. 

For  instance,  here  are  given  the 
1,100  leading  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire — with 
not  only  their  addresses  and  the 
names  of  their  advertising  man- 
agers, but  with  a  complete  sched- 
ule  of  all  advertising  rates,  page 
and  column  sizes,  publishing  and 
closing  dates,  circulation,  etc. 
Nothing  so  complete,  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  as  this  has 
ever  before  been  produced  in  any 
country.  In  the  Market  Survey 
Section  likewise  there  are  thou- 
sands of  facts,  figures  and  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  various 
Tables  and   Analyses. 

The  wnrklne  tools  of  any  American 
aiivertlsintr  iniin  wlm  Is  In  any  way 
Interested  In  Hrltlsh  markets  or  in 
nrillsh  Bilvertlsint:  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  tills  great  work  of  ref- 
erence. It  answers  any  one  of  10  0,- 
000  Rpccttlo  ailvertlsing  queries  at  a 
moment's  notice;  it  gives  to  adver- 
tisers ami  advertising  men  a  book  of 
service  that  they  can  use  antl  profit 
by  every  day  of  the  year.  Nearly 
500  paKCB — 59  separate  features — 
more  than  3, COO  entries  In  the  direc- 
tory section  alone,  each  entry  contain- 
ing between  5  ami  '25  facts- — 1,700 
individual  t>iece8  of  market  data — full 
reports  of  ail  events  and  ofQciai  reso- 
lutions and  addresses  at  the  Hcrrogate 
f'onvent  I  on—and  finally,  altogether 
100  articles  and  papers,  each  by  a 
recognized  advertising  and  selling  ex- 
pert, giving  a  complete  picture  of 
British  advertising  methods,  media 
an\  men  up  to  the  minute.  A  year's 
labour  on  the  part  of  a  stalT  of  able 
editors — the  result  nf  more  than  H,- 
0  00  leparato  and  Individually  pre- 
pared questionnaires — the  combined 
efforts  of  a  score  of  erperti — the  help 
of  more  than  3,000  advortlslng  men 
In  roltcctlng  Iho  data — all  these  have 
brought  together  In  this  volume  every 
Item   of   information  you  can   need. 

And  withal,  the  price  of  thli  work 
li  a  mere  tritle  compared  with  its 
utility  value.  To  secure  the  volume 
by  return,  postpaid,  ready  for  your 
immediate  use.  you  need  merely  fill 
In  the  coupon  nlongside,  attach  your 
cheque  or  money  order  for  $4  00  ami 
the  HrltlRh  Advorllier's  Annual  and 
ronvenlion  Yoar  Hook  1D25-20,  will 
be  In  your  hands   by  return. 


CONTENTS— In  Brief 

Nearly     500    pages,     \axge    size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

First. — A    Complete    Advertising    Text-Book    on    the 

Advertising  Developments  of  the  Year;  Methods, 
Media,  Men,  Events.  22  chapters,  25,000  words 
— a  complete  Business  Book  in  itself. 

5eron4i.— Marie  et  Survey  and  Data  and  Research 
Tables — as  complete  a  presentation  as  has  yet 
been  given  in  Great  Britain  of  how  to  analyse 
your  market,  how  to  conduct  research,  how  to 
find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  facts  and  statistics 
on  markets,  districts,  population,  occupation, 
etc.,   etc. 

Third. Tile  Official,  Fnll    and  Autliorilative    Report 

of  the  First  Ali.British  Advertising  Convention 
at  Harrogate.  Another  complete  book  in  itself — 
60,000  words,  76  Addresses  and  Papers — consti- 
tuting the  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 
latest  advertising  methods,  selling  plans  and 
policies,  and  distribution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  touching  on  every  phase  of  pub- 
licity  and  selling  work. 

Fourth. A    Complete    List    and    Data-Reference    and 

Scries  of  Directories,  covering  every  section  of 
British  Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections,  5,600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
each,  more  than  250,000  words,  embracing  dis- 
tinct Sections  with  complete  Lists  and  Data  on 
British  Publications,  Advertising  Agents.  Over- 
seas Publications,  Overseas  Agents,  Billposters, 
Outdoor  Publicity.  Bus,  Van,  Tram  and  Rail- 
way Advertising,  Signs,  Window  Dressing.  Dis- 
play-Publicity, Novelty  Advertising,  Aerial  Pub- 
licity, Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub- 
licity Printing,  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British    Advertising   Clubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousand  Facts — ^The 
All-in      Advertising     Compendium. 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day — ■ 

To     Tha     Publishers     of     British     Advertiser's    Annual 

and    Convention    Year    Book,     1925-26, 
Bangor   House.   G6   &  07  Shoe   Lane, 
London.    E.    C.   4 

Please  send  me  one  coj)y  nf  the  "BIUTISH  ADVEai- 
TISKHS  ANNUAI..  ANI)  CONVENTIO.V  YflAIl 
BOOK  1825-26"  posttiold  by  return.  I  enclose  here- 
with  $4.00   In  full  payment. 

Xame     

Addrett     


ther — even  across  the  continent,  for  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  the 
financial  .strain  it  once  was.  The 
trains  and  the  highways  to  the  Coast 
do  a  land-office  business  now — and  not 
Dnly  in  the  .summer  or  amonR  the 
wealthy  class  alone.  The  more  people 
you  can  shoot  hither  and  far  over  this 
old  continent  the  better,  of  course,  for 
everybody.  Their  eyes  are  opened  and 
they  begin  to  think  in  national  terms 
in.stead  of  local.  But  economically  it 
probably  disrupts  local  business,  for 
when  the  working  girl  or  the  teacher 
is  .spending  money  in  Oregon  or  Utah 
or  British  Columbia,  she  is  a  dead  loss 
to  Sylvan  Beach,  way  down  home. 


The  Gargantuan 
News  Stand 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   38] 

reality   is   an    appeal   to   anything   but 
intellect. 

One's  lively  neighbor,  who  is  promot- 
ing the  circulation  of  a  newer  publica- 
tion, speaks  up  and  says,  "But  great 
Heavens,  man,  we're  in  business  to 
make  money,  and  we  give  the  people 
what  they  want!" 

Well,  it  may  be  that  literacy  and 
taste  among  the  American  people  are 
ever  sinking  to  a  lower  ebb,  as  the  tone 
of  our  very  prolific  press  seems  to  be 
doing.  But  the  remark  just  placed 
within  "quotes"  appears  to  be  a  rather 
dangerous  and  questionable  remark  for 
anyone  to  make,  especially  a  publisher. 
Precisely  how  far  can  we  go,  pandering 
to  ignorance,  prejudice  and,  in  some 
cases,  through  the  insidious  craft  of 
pornography,  to  raw  passion?  Will  this 
policy  not  merely  prolong  the  illiteracy 
which  already  exists  to  a  degree  that 
saddens  all  right-thinking  citzens? 

Here,  then,  the  other  party  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  very  pretty  retort — 
"Within  the  past  ten  years  only,  think 
of  the  increases  in  circulation  among 
publications  of  high  editorial  standard, 
whether  old  or  new.  Consider  the  un- 
precedented sales  of  books  of  high  edi- 
torial standard  and  artistic  craftsman- 
ship. Notice  the  growth  of  attendance 
at  plays,  operas  and  concerts  where 
works  of  master  artists  are  presented. 
And  while  you're  about  it,  give  a 
thought  to  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  public,  high  school  and  college  grad- 
uates year  by  year." 

And  this  is  a  sigrnificant  retort.  Grad- 
ually the  percentage  of  the  educated 
grows.  It  is  not  only  the  cheapest  pub- 
lications— appealing  frankly  to  the 
cheapest  sections  of  the  masses — that 
have  earned  large  gains  in  circulation, 
both  paid  and  news  stand.  .As  a  mat- 
ter of  statistics,  many  of  the  high- 
standard  publications  have  enjoyed 
tlu'ir  share  of  progress,  too. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  important 
opinion  which  is  advanced  here  by  some 
staunch  thinkers.     They  say,  in  effect, 
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91orida  BankDeposits 
Uoubkd  Last%ar 


Bradenton   News 
Clearwater    Sun 
Daytona    Beach    Journal 
Daytona    Beach    News 
Deland  Daily   News 
Eustis   Lake   Region 
Fort    Lauderdale    News 
Fort   Myers  Press 
Fort  Myers   Tropical  News 
Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune 
Fort  Pierce  Record 
Gainesville  News 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonville  Florida 

Times-Union 
Jacksonville  Journal 
Key    West   Citizen 
Kissimmee  Gazette 
Lake    Worth   Leader 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Lakeland   Star-Telegram 
Melbourne  Journal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Illustrated  Daily  Tab 
Miami  Tribune 
New  Stnyrna  News 
Ocala   Central   Florida   Times 
Orlando  Morning  Sentinel 
Orlando  RePorter-Star 
Palatka  News 
Palm   Beach  Dailv   News 
Palm   Beach  Post 
Palm  Beach  Times 
Pensacola   Journal 
Pensacola  News 
Plant    City    Courier 
St.   Augustine  Record 
St.    Petersburg    Independent 
St.    Peter sbu  rg   News 
St.   Petersburg   Times 
Sanford  Herald 
Sarasota  Herald 
Sarasota  Times 
Stuart   Daily   News 
Tampa    Times 
Tampa   Tribune 
IVinter  Haven   Chief 


Consider  the  following  comparative  statement  of  Florida's 
bank  deposits: 

Dec.  31,   1924    $375,042,000 

Dec.  31,   1925    874,955,488 

INCREASE    $501,913,448 

More  than  100  per  cent  increase  in  one  year! 

Yes,  business  is  good  in  Florida.  People  are  making  money 
here.    And  they  are  spending  it,  too. 

Florida  has  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  year-round  resi- 
dents and  nearly  the  same  number  of  winter  visitors.  The 
per  capita  buying  power  of  these  people  is  comparatively 
high  and  their  demands  are  comparatively  heavy. 

Here  is  a  great,  growing  market  for  the  manufacturer — a 
year-round  market  for  general  products  and  a  special  win- 
ter market  for  summer  goods. 

Cover  Florida  intensively  but  not  expensively  by  using  the 
most  complete,  economical  media — the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida. 


ASSOCIATED  DAILIES 

ij  Florida 

510  Clark  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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....    now  you  can  have 
information  oh  every  market! 

Now  you  can  have  information  on  every  market  at 
your  finger-tips — ready  for  instant  reference. 

The  new  edition  of  Grain's  Market  Data  Book  and 
Directory  affords  compact  information  on  a  hun- 
dred fields  of  industry  and  commerce.  Adequate 
indexing  and  careful  elimination  of  non-essentials 
give  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  a  book 
of  facts  indispensable  in  market  finding  and  market 
analysis. 

Since  the  welcome  given  the  first  issue  in  1921, 
Grain's  Market  Data  Book  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged first  source  of  market  facts — the  basis  for  in- 
telligent market  analysis. 

Making  the  book  of  even  greater  use  is  a  complete 
directory,  listing  all  business  publications,  classified 
according  to  fields  covered  and  published  with  the 
market  information  on  those  fields.  Here  you  can 
find  out,  along  with  facts  on  where  the  market  is, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  means  and  cost  of 
covering  it  through  business  papers. 
Ganadian  papers  are  classified  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  only  published  list  of  foreign  business  papers 
is  also  included. 

Ask  us  to  send  a  copy  on  our  liberal  ten-day 
approval  plan.  You  decide  whether  the  book 
is  worth  five  dollars  to  you.  If  it  is  not,  send 
it  back  without  obligation. 

Grain's  Market  Data  Book 
and  Directory 

G.  D.  GRAIN,  Jr.,  Publisher 
537  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


In  the 

Lumber 

Field 


It's  the 

ATnerican£mbmnan 

Established  1873 
Published  Weekly  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

ThB  only  Kiniis  dilly  with  circulation 
thruout  tho  state.  Thorouchly  eoren 
Topeki,  a  mldwflit  primary  market.  Otreii 
real  co-nperatlon.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Shoe  and  Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverase  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday  $6 
yearly.      Member    ABP   and   ABC 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  In  Us  llclj.  Ask  any  user.  .Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8,000  a.l 
virtlsers.       Write    for    data    and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishinfl  Co. 

lnrorfn>ratfit 

\S  Moore  .St.,  New   ^  «»rk  Cily 

it    \V,     nTrel.    .ManuKiT 


that  not  only  have  the  older  publica- 
tions rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
the  most  successful  advertisers,  but 
also  they  have  done  a  service  to  the  na- 
tion by  helping  to  build  up  the  literacy, 
morality  .md  good  taste  of  the  people. 
Now,  this,  it  is  argued  with  much  com- 
mon sense,  is  a  very  good  thing  for  all 
advertisers  worth  their  salt.  For  there 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  con- 
scientious American  manufacturer  just- 
ly prides  himself  upon  the  merits  of 
his  products.  And  how  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  merit  finds  its  quickest 
recognition,  and  receives  its  highest  re- 
wards, from  men  and  women  whose  lit- 
eracy is  on  the  make,  whose  morality  is 
growing  sounder,  and  whose  good  taste 
is  enjoying  some  cultivation? 

In  this  very  connection,  with  the  ar- 
gument of  these  gentlemen  in  mind,  it 
is  enlightening  to  look  in  almost  any 
issue  of  the  two  types  of  publications 
with  the  news  stand  unintentionally 
throws  into  contrast,  and  study  their 
respective  advertising  columns.  More 
and  more  frequently,  in  those  of  high- 
standard  editorial  content,  we  find  the 
advertisement  beautiful,  selling  meri- 
torious products  and  merchandise  to  ap- 
preciative purchasers  with  healthy 
brains  and  well-filled  purses.  Here  we 
see  less  of  the  advertisement  that  delib- 
erately appeals  to  stupidity,  weakness 
or  vulgarity.  But  it  is  somewhat  the 
reverse  in  the  other  types  of  publica- 
tions. 

In  one  sense  it  is  unfortunate  that  all 
publications    should    be    gathered    to- 
gether in  the  mammoth  news  stand  of 
today.     In  any  contest,  there  is  always 
power  in  "the  force  of  numbers."    Pub- 
lications   with    low-standard    editorial 
content    by    far    outnumber    their    old-^ 
time  competitors.     And  the  great  na-' 
tional    news    stand,    on    Fifth    Avenuetl 
and    Michigan    Boulevard,    and    Main! 
Street,  is  nowadays  a   retailing  estab-j 
lishment  which,  by  the  very  nature  ofh 
retail   business,   cannot   afford   to   takei 
sides  in  the  contest,  but  is  obliged  to 
display  all  wares  more  or  less  impar- 
tially.    The  public  really  doesn't,  as  a 
body,  know  what  is  or  is  not  good  for 
it.    There  isn't  really  a  general  prefer- 
ence   for    cheapness,    any    more    than 
there   is   a   nation-wide   preference   for 
superiority.     In  a  quite  befuddled  con- 
dition of  mind,  the  public  saunters  up 
to  the  news  stand  and  buys.    What  the 
public  gets  is  apt  to  be  anything  from 
clumsy    obscenity    to    the    finest    and 
worthiest  of  art. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  Inc. 

Announces  the  re-election  of  Bayard 
Dominick  as  president.  Other  officers 
elected  were  James  C.  Auchincloss,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  H.  J.  Kenner, 
general  manager;  and  William  H.  Mul-i 
ligan,  recording  secretary.  Walter  E.  ■ 
Frew,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  1 
Bank,  was  added  to  the  financial  ad- 1 
visory  council,  and  Ancell  H.  Ball,; 
president  of  Best  &  Co..  and  Samuel . , 
Mundheim,  president  of  Stern  Brothers  ' 
&  Co.,  were  added  to  the  merchandise' 
advisory  council. 
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professor  Hotchkiss  will 
retain  his  connection  with 
Nezv   York    University 
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With  pleasure  we  announce  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Professor  George  Burton  Hotchkiss  to 
.    the  roll  of  our  personnel. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  Professor  of  Business  English  and 
Chairman  of  the  Marketing  Department  of  New 
York  University,  and  author  of  numerous  text 
hooks  on  advertising,  will  have  general  direction 
of  our  Plan  and  Copy  Departments. 

His  ability  in  marketing  research  and  practice, 
developed  by  years  of  experience  as  copy  writer 
and  consultant  for  leading  advertisers,  is  now  ex- 
clusively at  the  service  of  our  clients. 

James  F.  Newcomb  ^  Co.  inc. 

'Direct  <^dvertisi7ig 
'JtCerchandising  Gounsel 

330  Seventh  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Memory 


t: 


th 


world,  in   pioportion   to   its 
iinportaiu-e,   is  lut'inory. 

Suppose  that  yon  and  1  had 
nniembcied  eveiylliin<;  that  \vc 
liad  read,  seen  and  done,  wliat 
j)rodipious  paragons  of  knowl- 
edge— of  a  sort— we  wonld  be! 

We  could  have  waltzed 
through  school,  two-stejjped  to 
a  university  degree  and  jazzed 
to  a  job  over  the  heads  ol'  a  lot 
of  humans  less  impeccable  than 
ourselves,  liul  we  couldn't  and 
didn't. 

Now,  every  manufacturer 
knows  that  his  own  memory  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  somewhat  re- 
stricted, but  a  lot  of  them  give 
credit  to  the  rest  of  the  race  for 
possessing  niar\-elous  powers  of 
recollection. 

They  honestly  believe  that 
last  year's  advertising  will  make 
next  year's  salt's — and  deduct 
their  appropriations   according- 

ly- 

"Everybody  knows  us  NOW" 
isn't  a  slogan — it's   an  epitaph. 

You  can  see  bleached  bones 
along  the  trail  that  bear  unite 
testimony  to  the  shortness  of 
memory  and  the  futilitv  of  de- 
pending upon  it.  \ou  mav  re- 
call some  of  them.  But  not 
many.  ^  ou  have  even  forgot- 
ten the  names.     So  have  I. 

But,  named  or  not  named, 
they  are  there — fair  warning  to 
those  who  feel  that  advi-rlising 
is  somelliing  to  slart  toward  suc- 
cess with  and  droj)  when  llic 
goafs  been  kicked.  Nay,  broth- 
er, the  game  is  not  over  yet! 


^./^ 


for 
IISDUSTRIAL  POIP'EK 
608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago^  Ills, 


luHustrial  Power  reaches  more  than  42,000 
important  plants.  The  rate  per  page  per 
thousand  circulation  is  so  low  that  CON- 
TlXL'Oi'S  adrertisinti  in  it  is  no  burden 
on  any  appropriation.  .''mi  its  reach  is 
long  and  s.rong  so  that  A\'Y  appropriation 
tnav    profitably    he   expanded   to    includr    it. 


^her    weeVv 


It  Looks  That  Way 

Hardly  a  month  passes  which  does 
not  see  the  opening  of  another  Childs' 
restaurant,  more  elaborately  furnished 
and  located  in  a  more  "exclusive" 
neighborhood  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

When  they  began  doing  business,  the 
Childs'  restaurants  catered  almost  al- 
together to  people  whose  pocket-books 
or  appetites  (or  both)  were  limited. 
Nowadays — in  this  city  at  least — they 
seem  to  have  in  mind  the  needs  of 
men  and  women  who  are  considerably 
higher  up  in  the  social  scale. 

If  this  is  true,  it  looks  as  though  an 
opening  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
a  chain  of  restaurants  which  will  meet 
the  demands  of  a  class  which,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  ate  at  Childs'. 

Next! 

A  man  who  has  just  returned  from 
Florida,  where  he  spent  the  winter, 
tells  me  that  many  of  the  high-binders 
and  second-story  men  who  have  been 
operating  in  that  state  for  the  last 
year  or  so  have  removed  to  North 
Carolina. 

That  means,  I  presume,  that  before 
long  another  unknown  state  will  be 
"discovered." 

The  way  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  "immigration  campaigns"  are  han- 
dled seems  to  me  to  be  almost  crim- 
inal. The  whole  world  is  invited  to 
"Come  to  So-and-so."  As  often  as  not, 
it  accepts  the  invitation.  Oftener  than 
not,  the  results  are  disastrous. 

I  have  a  theory — it  is  really  more 
than  a  theory,  because  it  has  been  tried 
out  and  proven — that  the  only  sensible 
way  to  build  up  a  state — or  a  city — 
is  one  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
method  generally  followed. 

Here  it  is: 

First,  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
needs  of  that  city  or  state.  That  is, 
find  out  what  it  has  in  various  lines; 
and  also  what,  if  any,  openings  in 
those  and  other  lines  exist. 

Second,  advertise,  preferably  in 
trade  journals,  that  Smithville — we'll 
call  it  that — can  support  another  laun- 
dry or  general  store  or  what  not. 

Stop  right  there! 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  Oklahoma 
followed  this  plan.    The  state's  popula- 


tion increased  rapidly — but  not  too 
rapidly.  There  was  no  boom.  And 
because  there  was  no  boom,  there  was 
no  collapse. 

Ills  Lordship  Wasn't  Good  Enough 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  young 
man,  just  out  of  college,  was  given  a 
job  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  well- 
knowTi  midwestern  daily.  He  believed 
that  he  had  the  qualifications  which 
make  a  capable  editorial  writer  and 
this  belief  was  shared,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  editor-owner  of  the  newspaper 
which  employed  him. 

His  maiden  efforts  were  not  very 
happy.  His  sentences  were  long  and 
involved.  His  style  lacked  fire.  His 
ideas  were  good  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  express  them  in  editorial  form. 

Came  a  day,  as  the  motion-picture 
people  say,  when  A.  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare an  editorial  on  some  phase  of 
English  politics.  Three  or  four  hours 
later  he  put  before  his  chief  the  draft 
of  an  editorial  of  a  thousand  words  or 
so.     The  latter  read   it — and  exploded, 

"Rotten!"  he  almost  shouted.  "Rot- 
ten! Every  sentence  is  a  paragraphij 
Every  paragraph  is  a  chapter.  You'v^ 
taken  a  column  to  tell  what  could  bti 
told  better  in  five  hundred  words.  Re| 
write  it!" 

A.  drew  a  long  breath.  Then — "That 
article,  Mr.  R,  was  written  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  It  appears  in  his  History  of 
England!" 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  was  Mr.  R's 
comment.  "Lord  Macaulay  couldn't 
hold  a  job  on  this  paper." 

Advertising  Agents  Knmv  Better 

Recently,  the  editor  of  a  certain  pub- 
lication showed  me  a  score  or  more  of 
the  manuscripts  which  had  reached  him 
that  day. 

With  almost  no  exceptions,  they  were 
abominably  typed.  Some  of  them  bore 
the  names  of  fairly  well-known  au- 
thors: and  more  than  one  was  entitled 
to  consideration.  Yet,  as  I  say,  their 
appearance  was  such  as  to  invite  re- 
jection. 

One  Ms.  particularly  attracted  my 
attention.  It  dealt  with  an  interesting 
and  timely  subject  and  it  had  been 
written  by  a  man  of  established  reputa- 
tion. But  the  typing — really,  you 
would  think  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  | 
would  know  better  than  to  submit  a 
manuscript  with  so  many  erasures  and 
corrections. 

-Advertising  agents,  I  notice,  make  no 
such  mistake.  When  they  turn  in  a 
plan  or  a  brief,  it  is  a  masterpiece  in 
point  of  appearance.  JAMOC. 
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[anufacturers  give  much  thought  to  striking 
^  and  attractive  colors  for  their  packages  and 
their  trade-marks. 

Advertising  which  reproduces  the  package  or  the 
trade-mark  in  its  proper  colors  forms  the  closest 
possible  tie-up  between  the  advertisement  and  the 
product. 

Outdoor  Advertising  gives  you  the  advantage  of 
picturing  your  package,  your  trade-mark  or  your 
product,  as  it  is — without  extra  cost. 

The  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  is  an 
organization  providing  a  complete  service  in  Out- 
door" Advertising  through  advertising  agencies. 
Any  advertising  agency  having  membership  in  the 
Bureau  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  you 
desire. 


^tional  Outdoor  Mvcrtisiruj  Bureau 


e/ln  Organization  Providing  a  Complete  Service  in  Outdoor  c^dvcrtising  through  c/Idvertising  c/{geticies 
lParkAvenue,New\brk  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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The  Measure 
of  Advertising 

The  Measure  of  Advertising  is  a 
very  tangible  yard  stick  that  has  no 
alibi  of  the  "was  noticed"  kind.  It 
is  the  definite  measure  of  the  actual 
value  in  dollars  aiid  cents  brought 
to  the  advertiser.  You  can  apply 
this  measure  to  your  advertising 
tlirough  Oil  Trade.  It  is  the  oil 
magazine  that  the  big  men  in  the 
Industry  read.  It  will  pay  you  to 
take  advantage,  also,  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  Oil  Trade's  De- 
partment of  Research  and  Selling 
Helps.  It  will  make  recommenda- 
tions of  real  value  to  you.  .A.  book- 
let. "More  Business  from  the  Oil 
Industry"  will  explain  this  more 
fully.     Send  for  it. 

Oil  Tmd© 

Including  Oil  7rade Journal  ami  Oil  News 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Tulsa  Los  Angeles 

Publishers   of   Fuel   Oil 


Advertising 


Typographers 


PiTTSFORD  typogra- 
phy  is  good  typography 
because  it  is  easily  read 
and  easily  understood. 
It  tells  your  story  in 
terms  that  are  clear  and 
unmistakable.  It  cre- 
ates atmosphere.  It  in- 
spires confidence  and 
sells  merchandise. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 
431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Harrison  71  31 


Bakers  Weekly  ae^^oVtEify- 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustiy.  Also  a  Kesearch  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


Going  to  Philadelphia 


[June  19—24] 


"Advertising — Stabilizer  of  Prosper- 
ity," will  be  the  theme  of  the  conven- 
tion. Speakers  at  the  general  sessions 
according  to  an  announcement  today 
by  H.  H.  Charles,  Chairman,  General 
Program  Committee,  have  been  selected 
to  cover  seven  major  classifications  of 
business  including  Finance,  Manufac- 
turing, Transportation,  Agriculture, 
Publishing,    Education    and    Industry. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be 
an  International  Trade  Conference, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Di- 
rector Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
addressed  by  leaders  of  the  overseas 
delegations.  Discussion  will  be  cen- 
tered around  the  subject  of  "Strength- 
ening International  Relations  Through 
Advertising."  In  connection  with  this 
meeting  will  also  be  conducted  a  Trade 
Advisers'  Service  with  a  statf  of  thirty 
or  more  foreign  trade  and  advertising 
e.xperts  from  prominent  business  firms 
and  the  United  States  Government, 
available  for  personal  consultation  by 
delegates. 

*  *     * 

Rodman  Wanamaker,  son  of  and 
successor  to  the  illustrious  John  Wana- 
maker, will  be  host  to  the  visitors  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Wanamaker  store,  after 
which  the  presidents'  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

In  the  evening  the  Philadelphia  Club 
of  Advertising  Women  will  conduct 
a  ball. 

*  *     * 

On  Monday  at  11:30  p.  ni.,  Karl 
Bloomingdale,  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  will  put  on  the  first  of  a  series 
of  cabaret  evenings  likened  to  the  Lon- 
don music  hall  night  elub  gaieties. 
Thirty-six  acts  from  the  Keith  circuit 
and  from  musical  comedy  shows  will 
appear  at  Philadelphia's  six  best 
restaurants. 

Karl      Bloomingdale     has     arranged 


with  Director  of  Public  Safety  George 
Elliott,  who  succeeded  the  vigorous 
General  Butler,  for  a  permit  to  con- 
tinue his  cabaret  shows  one  hour  be- 
yond the  1  a.  m.  dead  line. 

The  cabaret  shows  will  continue  on 
Tuesday   and    Wednesday   nights. 

A  handsome,  sterling  silver  cup  will 
be  awarded  by  A.  L.  Shuman,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  to  the 
newspaper  man  who  presents  the  best 
story  of  an  advertising  success.  Such 
stories  may  deal  with  classified,  local 
display  or  national  advertising,  and 
may  concern  an  individual  advertise- 
ment or  a  series. 


Plans  have  been  made  by  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  for  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  visiting 
foreign  delegates  during  their  stay  in 
that  city  while  en  route  for  Philadel- 
phia. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  has  made  tentative 
plans  for  a  big  reception  at  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  lit,  the  New  York  Club 
has  decided  that  to  rush  the  delegates 
directly  from  the  Bcrengaria  to  the 
Philadelphia  train  would  not  be  the 
best  procedure.  The  ship  is  scheduled 
to  dock  on  the  18th,  but  uncertainties 
of  wind  and  tide  make  the  exact  hour 
uncertain  and  might  conceivably  lead 
to  complications.  Instead  the  visiting 
delegates  will  be  entertained  over  night 
and  escorted  to  the  convention  city  by 
noon  of  the  20th. 

Estimates  as  to  the  approximate 
number  of  visiting  Englishmen  range 
from  8.5  to  200,  while  the  French  dele- 
gation should  number  at  least  20  and 
various  other  delegations  should  swell 
the  total  considerably.  While  in  New 
York  the  British  delegates  will  be 
guests  of  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  while 
the  other  foreigners  will  be  guests  of 
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^nnotincing  the  establishment  of  the 

ROCHE 

ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Occupying 
the  twenty-sixth  Floor  of  the  Straus  Building 

CHICAGO 


^n  organization  of 

experienced  personnel  happily  intent 

upon  the  production 

of  advertising 

of  distinctive  character 
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District  Sales 
Managers 

Salary,  Commission, 
Bonus 

IXEFRIGERATinN  industry 
offers  one  of  the  greatest 
potential  sales  develop- 
ments in  America  today. 
Large  and  long  estab- 
lished refrigerator  manu- 
facturer requires  thor- 
oughly capable  executives 
to  take  charge  of  territo- 
ries, with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta  and  Philadelphia 
respectively,  and  one 
Field  Sales  Executive 
Trainer  of  men.  Several 
of  our  managers  have  been 
unusually  successful  over 
a  period  of  years.  We  re- 
quire $7500  to  $10,000 
type  of  men.  Mechani- 
cal training  an  advantage 
but  not  essential.  Give 
full  details,  business  expe- 
rience, age,  average  earn- 
ings, phone,  in  first  letter. 
Meetings  arranged  at 
New  York,  I'hiladelphia. 
Atlanta,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. 


Vice-President,  Box  394 

Advertising  &  Selling 
9  E.AST  38th  Street 


the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  All  have  been  in- 
vited to  make  use  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Westchester-Biltmore  Coun- 
try  Club   while   in   the   citv- 


Programs  Announced 

Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association 

Tuesday    Morning-,   June   22nd 
Opening   at    10    o'clock 

Presiding:  William  H.  Hodge,  Bylleshy 
Engineering  &  Management  Corporation. 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  President.  Public  Utili- 
ties  Advertising   Association. 

A unouHcement s  by  Convention  Arrange- 
uicnls  Comniittece. — J,  S.  S.  Richardson, 
Dirtotor,  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  In- 
fnrmation  Committee,  "Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Secretary's  Report. — Dempster  Mac- 
Murphy.  Secretary,  Public  Utilities  Adver- 
tising   Association,    Chicago.    Illinois. 

Geof/7'aphic  ISections  Report.  —  W.  P. 
Strandborg,  Portland  Railway  Light  and 
Power    Company.    Portland.    Oregon. 

Some  Costs  and  Results  Figures. — E. 
Paul  Young,  A.  E.  Fitkin  &  Company,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Outdoor  Advertising  for  Public  Utilities. 
— J.  J.  Moran.  Commercial  Manager,  Chi- 
cago Rapid  Transit  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Radio  Broadcasting  in  Advertising. — 
Martin  P.  Rice.  Director  of  Broadcasting, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady. 
New    Y'ork. 

Tuesday   Afternoon,  June   22nd 
Opening  at  2  o'clock 

Presiding :  Leonard  Ormerod,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Public  Utilities  Advertising  Associa- 
tion. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

President's   Address. — William    H.    Hodge. 

Address  by  Paul  S.  Clapp,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 
D.    C. 

Address  by  Louis  Wiley,  Business  Man- 
ager. New  York  Times.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Address  by  W.  N.  Teasdale,  Advertising 
Manager,  London  &  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way. London,  England. 


National     Association     of     Theatre 
Profrrani  Publishers 

Wednesday   Morning,  June  23rd 
Opening    at    10 :30    o'clock 

Presiding:  E.  E.  Brugh,  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Theatre  Program  Pub- 
lishers.   Chicago.    Illinois. 

Call  to  order  by  the  President. 

Report  of  progress  of  the  Association  in 
the  past  year. 

Ri  port  of  accomplishinents  of  the  Na- 
I  ioiuil    Advf  rti.sing     Commission. 

Selling  Atlvertising. — J.  C.  Chevalier,  Sec- 
retary, New  York  Theatre  Program  Cor- 
poration,   New    York,    N.    Y. 

Luncheons. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23rd 
Opening  at  1:30  o'clock 

Presiddng : 

The  Use  of  Theatre  Programs  for  Topics 
avd  Information  of  Ciric  and  Cominunity 
Interests. — Charles  F.  Hatfield.  President, 
Auic.  1,-an  (*i)Tnmunity  Advertising  Associa- 
tion.   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

OpportunUy  to  Improve  Theatre  Pro- 
grams and  Broaden  Onr  Service  to  the 
Adverdsvr. — E.  E.  Brugh,  Clyde  W.  Riley. 
Advertising    System.    Chicago,    Illinois. 

Reports  from,  all  members  of  Association. 

Clyde  W.  Riley  Advertising  System — E. 
K.   Brugh,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Arthur  M.  Levy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'Ih  'atre  Program  Corporation  of  Detroit, 
Michg   n. 

James   '1.   Sprt'cher.  Los   Angeles.  Cal. 

L.  N.  Scott.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

New  York  Theatre  Program  Corp.. 
U.iiph   Trier.    R.    M.    Hubcr.   J.   C.   Chevalier. 

The  Mills  Advertising  Company,  Omaha, 
Nel)raska. 

Unique  Advertising  Company.  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

National  Program  Company,  San  Fran- 
cl.sco,   California. 

Election   of  officers  for  ensn-ing   year. 

Adiournmenf. 


BINDERS  FOR 


Advertising 
and  Selling 


^ 


They  have  stiff, 
cloth-covered 
covers  and  are 
die  stamped  in 
gold  lettering. 
Each  binder  vvill 
hold  thirteen 
issues  of  Vol- 
ume 1 ,  2  or  3 
and  10  issues  of 
4,  5  or  6.  The 
price  is  $  1 .85, 
which  includes 
postage. 


^       ^ 
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and  Selling 

9  East  38th  St. 
New  York  City 
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When   E.  M.  Statler 
Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


— He  immediately  ordered  copies  sent  to 

the  Managers  of  all  his  Hotels 


LIKE  many  another  high-calibre  business 
man  he  recognized  in  the  story  of 
-d  Obvious  Adams,  the  sound  philoso- 
phy that  makes  for  business  success, 
whether  the  business  be  writing  advertise- 
ments, managing  a  department  or  running 
a  great  metropolitan  hotel. 

An  "obvious"  man  himself  Statler 
wanted  his  managers  and  their  assistants 
to  see  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  keeps  a 
business  on  the  ground  and  makes  profits. 
So  he  sent  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  written  several  years  ago  by 
Robert  R.  Updegraff  as  a  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  because  he  saw 
that  it  would  crystallize  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  of  business  principles 
and  make  it  graphic  and  unforgettable — 
give  it  to  them  as  a  v/orking  tool. 


For  this  same  reason  advertising  agen- 
cies, newspaper  publishers,  bankers  and 
business  men  in  many  other  lines  are  pur- 
chasing Obvious  Adams  in  quantities  at  the 
new  wholesale  prices  to  distribute  broadly 
through  their  organizations,  to  executives, 
department  heads,  salesmen,  and  office 
workers. 

Have  your  people  read  it?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  business  investment? 

Quantity  Price  List 

500    copies    or    more,    40c    per    copy 

100    copies    or    more,    44c    per    copy 

50    copies    or    more,    46c    per    copy 

25    copies    or    more,    48c    per    copy 

10    copies    or    more,    50c    per    copy 

Single  copies,   55c   postpaid 


KELLOGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

30  Ljmian  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MOTEL 

EMPIRE 


N  aw  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadwaij  ei  63-5Jrecf. 

^^vntH  PRIVATE  7. 
^oo^        S250       ^^^Tx 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  DATH- 
S35O 

»,  ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS     > 


^   HOUSE  ' 

newest  ar 

theLeadingHolelin" 
COLL'MBUS.OHIO 

Opposite  the  StateCapttol 
\655Roo«s-655BiTHS 
iXvRATES  FR0M'31o>7 

■^^^  MOPEMiPJS' 


The  ficilitier  for  dincej; 
luncheon.dinner  Mid  card 
pirtiej:Iirge  or^TnillAre 
j-Q  unuxuilly  g«^d  that 
Sorority  MidFriternity 
fundi  onxire  ahay/  erqoyed 


M. 

...   „  JvOT. 

Speciw-Rrtoris 
Club  Meals  mMaln  Dining 
Room  and  OrlU  Room , 
Blue  Plate  Luncheon. 
COUNTEtt  SERVICE 
AT  POPUUR  PRICES 

LuncheonClubsjerved 
in  private  dining fiootnj 
»t    7J*p«r  oersoo. 


Under  the  Direction  of 

GUSTAYE  W  DRACH.PreiliJeiiUndArelillecl 
FREDERICK  w  8EROMAN.ujiuein7  Olrertor 


J 


WINDOW, 
C  COUNTER, 
«,u<EXHIBITS 

Effective -Dignified 
Planned  Inexpensively 

CONSULT    WITH    EXPERTS 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST    27'.=   ST.  NEW      VOR.K. 


THE 

JEWELERS' 

CIRCULAR, 

New  York,  has  for  many 

years 

pub- 

lished 

more 

advertising 

than 

have 

seven 

other 

jewelry 

journals 

com- 

bincd. 

<:^ 


£g*  VWB*.    rtt§»IK& 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  vohime  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


A  Kick  Against  Poverty 


[continued  from  page  21] 


tended  to  improve  working  conditions, 
were  passed.  As  a  rule  they  were  the 
outcome  of  "inquiries,"  set  afoot  by 
sanitary  commissions  or  boards  of 
health.  Sometimes  they  w-ere  based  on 
the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission 
which  had  been  "nominated,  con- 
stituted and  appointed"  to  study  some 
phase  of  Britain's  industrial  life.  These 
Royal  Commission  reports,  by  the  way, 
are  masterpieces.  They  are  honest, 
straightforward,  unprejudiced.  They 
tell  the  story  of  Britain's  industrial  ills 
as  no  critic  of  Britain  has  ever  dared 
tell  it. 

BUT  this  is  not  the  place  to  narrate, 
at  length,  the  hi.story  of  British  la- 
bor legislation.  All  that  the  writer  feels 
it  necessary  to  say  at  the  moment  is  that 
the  trend  has  been  steadily  upward  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  step  to- 
ward betterment  was  fought  by  the 
"die-hards." 

The  "net"  is  this:  The  British 
worker  is  in  an  enviable  position,  in  so 
far  as  legislatioji  can  bring  that  about. 
If  he  loses  his  job,  he  goes  on  that 
"dole."  When  he  is  old,  he  draws  a 
pension.  His  rights  are  protected  in 
every  way  that  can  be  imagined.  There 
are  laws  for  this,  laws  for  that,  laws 
for  the   other   thing. 

Now,  legislation  is  "great  stuff." 
Civilization  cannot  get  along  without 
it.     But  it  has  its  limitations. 

Legislation  can  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  men  work,  but  it 
cannot  assure  them  a  living  wage. 
That  is  one  of  Britain's  troubles — an 
uneconomic  wage.  It  cannot  give  work- 
ers houses  fit  to  live  in.  That  is  an- 
other of  Britain's  troubles.  It  cannot 
compel  owners  of  factory  buildings 
which  were  old  half  a  century  ago  to 
tear  those  buildings  down  and  replace 
them  with  modern  buildings.  Ditto.  It 
cannot  force  the  British  housewife  to 
buy  British-made  goods,  if  she  can  buy 
equally  good  goods,  made  elsewhere, 
for  less  money.  Ditto,  It  cannot  pro- 
vide work  for  4,''),000,000  people  if  there 
is  only  enough  work  to  keep  35,000,000 
busy.  Ditto.  It  cannot  reduce  taxes, 
unless  reduction  is  warranted.  Ditto. 
It  cannot  force  the  employing  classes 
to  regard  labor  as  their  friend  when 
they  know  that  it  is  under-producing. 
Ditto.  It  cannot  make  the  working 
classes  regard  their  employers  as  their 
friends  when,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts,  they  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve otherwise.  Ditto.  It  cannot 
make  coal,  Britain's  fundamental  asset, 
the  world's  chief  source  of  power  as 
it  was  once.  Ditto.  It  cannot  compel 
Britain's  surplus  population — esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  5,000,000  to 
'  10.000.000 — to  seek  homes  for  them- 
selves in  other  lands.  Ditto.  It  can- 
not make  the  British  employing  classes 


change  their  belief  that  "week-ends" 
begin  Thursday  afternoon  or  Friday 
morning  and  end  Monday  noon — or 
later.  Ditto.  It  cannot  persuade, 
compel  or  force  the  British  worker  to 
move  hand,  foot,  body  or  brain  one 
whit  faster  than  suits  his  pleasure. 
Ditto. 

Above  all,  legislation  cannot  make 
either  the  employing  or  the  working 
classes  realize  that  tnuItipIixMtwn  (in- 
creasing production  and  thereby  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  production)  is  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  diiyision 
(fighting  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
profits  of  limited  production). 

No!  Legislation  can  no  more  do  these 
things   than   it   can   stop   a  tooth-ache. 

A  great  many  people,  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Britain,  think  otherwise.  To 
hear  them  tell  it,  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  this  a  heaven  on  earth  is  a  "law" 
to  that  effect.  If  the  British  general 
strike  destroys  this  belief — that  eco- 
nomic ills  can  be  cured  by  legislation — 
it  will  not  have  been   in  vain. 

FOR  more  than  100  years,  as  has 
been  said,  the  workers  of  Great 
Britain  have  striven  to  better  their  con- 
dition. They  have  organized  them- 
selves into  trade  unions.  They  have 
gone  into  politics.  They  have  employed 
the  strike  as  a  weapon  with  which  to 
gain  their  ends. 

As  the  fruit  of  a  century  of  struggle, 
what  have  they  to  show? 

That  question  is  answered  by  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Trades  Union 
Congress.  They  show  that  the  weekly 
earnings  of  men  in  various  industries, 
for  half  of  1925,  were  as  follows: 

Miners     $13.00 

Ivocomotive  engineers    24.50 

Railwa.v    laborers     12.65 

Tramway   men  : 

Drivers    14.33 

Conductors   ^21" 

Stone   masons    17.74 

Cabinet-makers   '^-J" 

Printers     17.74 

Shoemakers    $12.75   to   13. S5 

Carpenters,    plumbers,    bricklayers...    17.74 

Engineering    trades     $9.72  to  15.0S 

Shipbuilders 9.72  to  14.09 

Bakers     14.58  to  16.52 

Low  as  these  wages  are,  they  might 
be  defended  if  living  costs  in  Britain 
were  no  higher  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Nowadays,  except  for  clothes,  rent,  fuel 
and  a  few  other  things,  the  English 
shilling  goes  very  little  farther  in  Eng- 
land than  the  American  quarter  in  the 
United   States. 

The  general  strike  came — ostensibly 
— to  back  up  the  demands  of  the  coal- 
miners;  in  reality,  a  "kick  against 
poverty." 

Could  it  have  Ix'cn  avoided?  That  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

For  years  before  the  war  the  gulf 
between  the  British  employing  classes 
and      the      British      working      classes 
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Between  Snobbery  and 


S 


Hob-nobbery 


NOBBERY    is    believing    that    only    the    lucky    few    are    worth 
cultivatina;. 


'&• 


Hob-nobbery  is  believing  that  every  Tom  is  as  good  as  Dick,  and 
every  Dick  as  good  as  Harry. 

Both  are  wrong  if  you  are  trying  fairly  to  find  the  national  market  for 
a  good  article  of  commerce. 

For  such  an  article  the  potential  market  usually  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween one  million  and  ten  million  homes.  Among  various  possible 
indices  of  markets  of  that  size,  we  have  learned  by  eleven  years  experi- 
ence to  depend  upon  the  home  telephone.  The  presence  in  a  home  of  a 
telephone  is  the  surest  indication  that  that  home  has  contacts,  broadened 
interests  and  a  margin  of  income  above  bare  necessities. 

For  eleven  years  The  Digest  has  constantly  sent  its  circulars  into  these 
telephone  homes.  Thus  it  has  increased  its  circulation  to  more  than 
1,400,000  copies  per  week.  It  can  confidently  say,  from  the  facts  on  record, 
that  the  best  market  is  the  telephone  market  and  that  the  best  million  in 
this  market  is  subscribing  to  The  Digest. 

This  is  an  achievement  unique  in  American  publishing.  It  has  created 
a  medium  which  has  mass  circulation,  large  enough  to  serve  any  adver- 
tiser, and  which  also  has  selective  circulation.  It  selects,  not  on  the  basis  of 
wealth  or  aristocracy,  but  on  the  basis  of  alertness,  because  only  the  alert 
and  the  progressive  find  The  Digest  interesting. 

The  Digest  has  picked  out  of  each  community  in  the  land,  and  at  each 
income  level,  the  active,  intelligent  ruling  minds — those  whose  judgment 
is  valid  and  vocal — whose  good-will  and  patronage  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  any  business  can  possess. 

Get  Digest  readers  to  buy  your  product  —  get  them  to  buy  it  first  and 
keep  them  buying  it — and  you'll  sell  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  far 
greater  number  who  follow  where  they  lead. 

The  jiterdr^  Digest 

ADVERTISING   OFFICES:    NEW   YORK.    DETROIT,    CLEVELAND,    CHICAGO 
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Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    36    cents    a   line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1,80.       Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


MinlmiifT, 


Business  Opportunities 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS,  issuing  specialized 
industrial  periodicals  can  be  bought,  free  and 
clear,  for  approximately  $100,000.  Annual  gross 
receipts  25%  in  excess  of  this.  A  going  business, 
capable  of  good  profits  and  considerable  expan- 
sion under  aggressive  management.  Terms  to 
parties  of  experience  and  responsibility.  Loca- 
tion:  middle  west.  Harris- Dibble  Company.  345 
Madison   Ave.,    New    York,    N.    V. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing.    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York    City. 

Telephone  Wis.   5483 


Help  Wanted 


If  Henry  Ford  had  said  to  you  25  years  ago, 
"I'll  give  you  a  ground  floor  interest  to  write  my 
financial  advertising  matter,  sales  plans,  etc.," 
and  you  had  taken  a  chance : —  Today  a  recent 
invention  presents  as  big  an  opportunity  to  a 
man  of  vision— If  you  possess  both  snappy  and 
dignified  styles  and  a  Iiroad  knowledge  of  in- 
dustry. Write  Box  392,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9    East    38th    St..    New    Ynrk    City. 


Se 


nice 


Position  Wanted 


WIDE    AWAKE 

Young  married  man  associated  with  printing 
and  publishing  business  for  si.K  years,  seeks 
position  with  agency,  department  store  or 
manufacturer.  Writes  result-getting  copy, 
understands  type,  layout,  engravings ;  has 
sales  experience.  College  trained,  Protestant. 
Now  employed.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  university  trained,  mature, 
with  proven  capacity  for  producing  vivid,  inter- 
esting and  thought-compelling  articles,  seeks 
change  from  retail  advertising  to  diversified  job 
demanding  initiative,  newspaper  sense  and  a 
higher-than-ordinary  ideal  of  the  function  of  the 
printed  word ;  might  consider  travel ;  pleasing 
personality,  Christian,  single.  Box  651,  City 
Hall  Station,   New  York,  N.   Y. 


SECRETARY  TO  ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
Eight  years'  experience,  including  four  years  as 
secretary  tu  advertising  agency  officer ;  neat, 
accurate  stenographer  and  typist;  competent  to 
handle  all  advertising  records  and  other  details; 
thoroughly  familiar  with  bookkeeping,  ordering, 
billing,  checking  and  other  advertising  operation. 
Education:  complete  High  School  and  Columbia 
University  advertising  course ;  age  25 ;  salary 
$40.  Box  No.  393,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Last  six  years  with  company  marketing  a  nation- 
ally known  food  product.  Particularly  interested 
in  an  opening  in  food  products  line.  Prefer  head- 
quarters in  vicinity  of  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. Desirous  of  making  stock  investment  in 
company  with  which  I  become  associated.  Box 
No.  395,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East  38th 
St.,    New    York    Citv. 


Artist,    Lettering,    Figures,   Trade   Marks,    Expert 

workmanship,  low  pay.  Pencil  sketches  free. 
Entire  job  attended  to.  Original  selling  art 
work  visualized.  Brvant  8610,  Dommer,  76  W. 
46th   St.,  New  York   Citv. 


Miscellaneous 


STOCK    ELECTROTYPES 

Send  Fifty  Cents  for  15th  edition  of  the 
SPATULA  CUT  CATALOG  and  you  will  get 
your  money's  worth  of  entertaining  pictures 
even  if  you  never  buy  an  electrotype  of  any  one 
of  the  nearly  1500  advertising  cuts  illustrated. 
Mostly  old  style  cuts.  No  big  heads  with  little 
bodies.  Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  10  Alden  St. 
Boston,   14,   Mass. 


BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.8.5  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vtjur  check  to  Advertising 
and   Selling.   9   East   38th   St..    New  York   City. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  SeUing  makes 
a  handsome  and  vahiable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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widened  and  deepened.  Labor  became, 
increasingly,  "class-conscious."  Not 
only  that,  but  the  men  who  led  labor — 
if  not  those  who  followed  them — be- 
came more  and  more  ambitious.  When 
Ramsay  MacDonald  came  into  office, 
these  men  tasted  power.  They  liked  it. 
They  want  to  enjoy  it  again. 

During  the  War,  British  labor  was 
rewarded  as  never  before.  Men — thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them — who 
had  never  known  the  thrill  that  conies 
from  being  paid  more  than  two  pounds 
a  week  were  in  demand  at  three  or 
four  times  that  wage.  It  was  a  new 
experience.  They  liked  it.  They  want 
to  enjoy  it  again.  Both  probably  will 
enjoy  their  desires  again. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not.  We,  in  America,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  high  wages  and  low  cost 
of  production.  Britain  can,  too — if  she 
will. 


Early  Practices 
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"Would  you  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion," countered  Bonner,  "if  I  had  in- 
serted it  but  once  ?  I  put  it  in  to 
attract    your    attention." 

So  strongly  did  Bonner  lean  in  the 
direction  of  attention  value,  that  he  is 
said  never  to  have  advertised  twice 
alike.  Sometimes  his  advertisement 
consisted  of  a  fragment  of  a  story; 
sometimes  he  took  ati  entire  page  and 
left  it  all  blank,  except  for  two  or 
three  items  in  ten  point  in  the  very 
center.  Again,  he  would  take  a  blank 
page  and  put  a  few  small  display  ad- 
vertisements in  the  corner.  He  was 
nothing  if  not  original. 

Nobody  knew  what  queer  and  un- 
usual quirks  he  would  concoct  next. 
Make-up  men  of  the  newspapers  al- 
most went  into  nervous  fits.  One  ac- 
count has  it  that  "he  gave  great 
trouble  to  the  editors  of  the  leading 
papers." 

These  tactics  proved  marvelously 
successful  in  building  circulation.  The 
Ledger  became  the  foremost  weekly 
in  America.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
refused  to  open  his  columns  to  adver- 
tising, he  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  1860's  his 
income  was  said  to  have  reached  $300,- 
000  a  year.  Such  profits  from  circula- 
tion aione  are  hardly  conceivable  in 
these  days. 

As  prosperity  grew,  Bonner's  head 
turned  to  other  thoughts.  He  gave  up 
business  for  trotting  horses.  The 
trotting  horses  did  not  prove  so  lucra- 
tive so  he  transferred  his  ingenuity 
from  advertising  to  society.  Again  re- 
turns were  meager.  So  later  (which 
was  probably  in  the  "seventies"),  Bon- 
ner tried  to  revive  his  drooping  Lcdper 
with  some  of  his  old  tricks.  But  they 
had  run  their  course.  A  new  age  was 
at  band.  The  revival  failed,  and  the 
star  of  the  House  of  Bonner  was  fast 
setting. 
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letters,  though  they  invariably  simu- 
late the  personal  touch.  The  lines  are 
less  expensive;  selling  and  advertising 
helps  are  less  numerous  and  less  ela- 
borate. Most  of  the  small  hosiery 
firms,  many  tailoring  houses,  shoe  com- 
panies, shirt  companies  and  auto  ac- 
cessory makers  are  of  this  type. 

NEXT  on  our  ladder  we  come  to  free 
outfit  houses.  Their  chief  object 
is  to  place  the  largest  possible  number 
of  lines.  The  selling  outfit  seldom 
costs  more  than  a  dollar.  The  "no- 
deposit  for  outfit"  appeal  is  used  in  the 
advertising  to  obtain  a  great  many  in- 
quiries at  a  very  low  cost.  The  outfit 
— in  the  case  of  wearing  apparel,  at 
least — usually  consists  of  a  book  of  pic- 
tures, swatches,  order-blanks,  tape 
measure,  return  envelopes,  sales  manu- 
al and  a  "personal"  letter  of  welcome 
and  instruction  from  the  sales-man- 
ager. The  exact  contents,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  type  of  merchandise 
being  sold.  Inquiries  are  procured  by 
the  thousands,  from  all  sources,  usually 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  Circular- 
ization  of  purchased  lists  frequently 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  placing 
of  lines.  The  selling  outfits  are  mailed 
promiscuously,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  inquiry  and  without  investi- 
gation. 

This  is  a  business  of  averages.  The 
manufacturer  knows  in  advance  of  ad- 
vertising just  how  many  lines  of  each 
hundred  that  he  sends  out  will  produce 
orders,  and  how  many  will  not.  He 
knows  how  many  of  the  lines  will  send 
in  one  order — frequently  an  order  for 
the  use  of  the  salesman  himself  or  a 
member  of  his  family — and  never  send 
in  another. 

He  knows  what  percentage  of  the 
lines  will  develop  into  reasonably  good 
salespeople,  and  exactly  how  much 
business  he  can  count  on  receiving 
from  them.  He  knows  how  many  of 
them  will  develop  into  real  producers. 
These  he  furnishes  with  a  much  more 
elaborate  line,  including  actual  sam- 
ples of  the  merchandise,  just  as  soon 
as  they  shov.-  any  promise.  The  pro- 
ducing minority,  of  course,  brings  in 
enough  business  to  pay  not  only  for 
itself,  but  also  for  the  waste  in  send- 
ing out  lines  to  the  non-produ-ing 
majority.  The  budget  given  in  the 
preceding  article  was  for  a  firm  of  this 
tj-pe. 

The  business  of  a  company  of  this 
sort  comes  from  varied  sources:  First 
of  all  a  strong  play  is  made  for  a 
personal  sample  order  from  the  sales- 
man. The  argument  is  that  "the  ac- 
tual sample  will  help  you  sell."  This 
order  usually  pays  for  the  actual  cost 
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of  the  advertising  to  obtain  the  in- 
quiry, and  for  the  line  itself.  Here  the 
"Free  Line"  type  of  business  begins  to 
verge  on  the  mail  order  method. 

Business  also  comes  from  the  few 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  sold  by 
the  salesman  in  his  spare  time.  The 
agent  in  this  case  is  usually  not  a  real 
salesman,  but  a  spare-time  worker  who 
sells  to  his  friends  and  then  quits. 
Even  these  few  orders,  however,  are 
enough  to  show  a  profit  because  of  the 
comparatively  low  advertising  cost  and 
the  low  cost  of  the  line.  The  problem 
then  is  only  to  obtain  enough  of  such 
salesmen. 

Much  business  from  free  lines  comes 
from  men  who  devote  the  greater  pari 
of  their  time  to  selling  something  else. 
They  will  carry  a  small  free  outfit  of 
this  type  in  the  same  case  as  their 
main  line,  with  which  they  pick  up  a 
few  extra  orders  here  and  there.  Fre- 
quently these  men  will  send  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  amount  of  business 
with  these  small,  inexpensive  lines. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  tailoring 
salesman  who  sells  shirts.  This  type 
of  salesman  would  not  carry  a  big 
selling  outfit  as  his  side  line,  because 
of   its   bulk   and   weight. 

THE  next  rung  of  our  ladder  is 
made  up  of  houses  that  depend  for 
much  of  their  business  on  small  unit 
consumer  sales  and  on  a  very  small 
production  per  agent.  The  agent  is 
usually  a  part  time  worker  who  makes 
the  deliveries  himself.  He  obtains  a 
number  of  orders,  lumps  them,  and 
sends  one  order  to  the  house.  The 
house  ships  the  merchandise  to  him, 
either  C.O.D.  or  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  he  does  his  own 
delivering.  A  strong  eff'ort  is  made  to 
sell  the  agent  a  sample  case  and 
samples  of  goods.  Most  firms  of  this 
type  carry  food  products,  cosmetics 
and  similar  items  of  small  sales  unit. 
The  business  done  by  such  agents  in 
small  towns  and  the  foreign  sections 
of  industrial  cities  is  tremendous. 

On  the  next  rung  we  find  the  type 
of  direct-selling  firm  which  does  not 
go  after  real  canvassers  at  all,  but 
attempts  to  obtain  women  to  take 
orders  from  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  earn  useful  premiums  for 
the  work.  The  advertising  of  such 
companies  plays  up  premiums  and  free 
oflTers.  The  business  is  in  many  re-  I 
spects  similar  to  the  type  described 
last.  Selling  to  the  agent  on  credit  is 
frequently  an  important  part  of  this 
type  of  business. 

One  more  type  includes  the  houses 
which  sell  pictures,  perfumes,  salves 
and   similar   small   and   low   cost   units  i 
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Are  you  following  the 
interesting  articles  on 
direct  selling  by  Henry 
B.  Flarsheim,  secretary 
of  the  Marx-Flarsheini 
Co.? 

The  second  article  of  the 
series,  "High  Brow  and 
Low  Brow  Types  of 
Direct  Selling,"  appears 
on  Page  27  in  this  issue. 
This  series  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  execu- 
tive who  is  desirous  of 
getting  complete  details 
of  this  much-misunder- 
stood plan  of  reaching 
the  consumer. 

Mailing  the  coupon  be- 
low will  assure  you  of  the 
balance  of  the  house-to- 
house  series  of  articles 
together  with  every  issue 
for  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
^3.00.  The  house-to- 
house  series  alone  is 
worth  that. 

Advertising   and   Selling, 
9  East  38th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  name  for  a 
year's  subscription.  Send  me  a 
bill  for  ^3.00  after  I  receive  the 
first  issue. 
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The  Buying  Power  of 

23,000  subscribers  to        i^ 
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IN  order  to  furnish  the  highest 
service  to  the  power  plant  field 
of  the  United  States,  Power 
Plant  Engineering  necessarily 
limits  itself  to  drawing  upon  for- 
eign countries  for  such  engineer- 
ing ideas  and  methods  as  seem 
adaptable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power  in  this,  the 
greatest  power-using  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

Its  subscription  men  se- 
cure  the    subscriptions   o£ 


the  men  with  buying  power  for 
the  country's  largest  projected  and 
operating  power  plants. 

Advertisements  in  Power  Plant 
Engineering  receive  the  attention 
of  over  23,000  progressive  power 
plant  men  in  the  United  States. 

May  we  send  you  ad- 
vertising rates  and  A.  B. 
C.  report  whicli  show  the 
comparatively  low  cost  of 
advertising  to  these  23,000 
power  plant  buyers? 


POWER    PLANT    ENGINEERING 


A.  B.  P. 


Established  over  30  years 
53   West  Jackson    Blvd..   Chicago,    111. 


A.  B.C. 
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Almost  daily,  some  new  development  is  begun  on  the  Mississippi  Coast. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  high,  dr\'  land,  fronting  on  the  water  and  dotted 
with  majestic  oaks,  murmuring  pines  and  magnolias,  are  being  developed. 
People,  from  all  over  the  United  States,  are  building  homes  along  this 
"Riviera  of  America."  Palatial  hotels:  golf, links;  clubhouses;  surfaced 
roads;  bridges;  sea  walls — construction  everywhere. 

Advertisers  can  best  cultivate  this  prosperous,  growing  group  through 
The  Dailv  Herald,  which  "Covers  the  Mississippi  Coast." 
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through  boys  and  girls,  offering  pre- 
miums like  motion-picture  machines, 
baseball  outfits,  dolls,  etc.  The  chil- 
dren appeal  to  their  families  and 
neighbors,  who  usually  purchase  move 
out  of  a  desire  to  help  the  child  than 
because  they  have  any  real  desire  for 
the  articles. 

Other  types  of  direct-selling  which 
might  be  touched  upon  would  be  sub- 
scription salesmen,  newsboys,  salesmen 
put   out   by   retailers,   etc. 

Now  as  anyone  who  has  read  this 
far  can  plainly  see,  the  manufacturer 
contemplating  direct-selling  must  de- 
cide for  himself,  in  advance,  just  what 
kind  of  a  business  he  is  to  develop. 
As  is  evident,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  direct-selling.  Seldom,  or  never, 
can  features  of  all  the  methods  be  em- 
ployed profitably  in  one  organization. 
Naturally,  the  question  of  method  is 
not  to  be  decided  off-hand  or  by  the 
inexperienced.  Many  factors  will  in- 
fluence the  decision.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  type  of  merchandise.  If  it 
is  low  priced — a  specialty  easy  to  sell 
and  requiring  little  sales  talk,  so  that 
even  the  untrained  and  unintelligent 
agent  can  take  a  few  orders,  one  of 
the  plans  described  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  paper  may  be  most  appropriate. 
If  the  article  requires  extensive  dem- 
onstration, intelligent  sales  talk  and 
intensive  sales  effort,  and  particularly 
if  the  article  sells  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  the  first  or  second 
plan  may  be  best. 


[This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Flarslieim.  In  an  early  issue  he 
will  discuss  "Making  Advertising  Dollars 
Go  Further — As  the  Direct  Sellers  Do  It." — 
Editor.] 


Delegates  of 
Deiiioeracy 
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it,  try  to  get  votes  out  of  it,  some- 
times succeed,  sometimes  fail  when  the 
voters  turn  and  rend  the  politicians 
whom  they  have  discovered  to  be  dema- 
gogues. But  politicians  pass.  Laws 
come  and  go.  Yet  the  inevitable 
change  and  growth  of  public  opinion, 
the  common  morals  of  the  common  folk 
without  laws  and  quite  outside  of  gov- 
ernment, do  finally  produce  that  bal- 
ance of  justice  which  from  decade  to 
decade  makes  it  possible  for  commerce 
as  one  of  the  instinctive  needs  of 
modern  man  to  thrive  in  a  changing 
civilization.  Kick  at  reformers  as  we 
will,  rail  at  demagogues  as  we  please, 
it  will  make  no  difference.  From  with- 
in our  own  commercial  units — that  is 
to  say  within  our  own  trades  and  call- 
ings— business  will  respond  to  these 
intuitive  urges  of  humanity  for  justice. 
Men  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions today  are  all  selling  service.  We 
are  a  lot  of  service  peddlers  with  our 
packs  on  our  backs,  practically  going 
from  door  to  door  offering  our  wares 
to  each  other.  And,  combined,  all  of 
us,  each  some  sort  of  a  service  peddler. 
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make  up  the  public.  And  it  is  not  the 
policeman  at  the  door  who  checks  up 
on  our  goods,  who  regulates  the  char- 
acter of  our  wares,  who  keeps  us 
straight.  The  governmental  policeman 
is  noisy  but  not  important.  We  can 
beat  his  game  often. 

But  when  we  throw  down  our  pack 
and  open  our  sack  to  spread  out  our 
goods,  we  cannot  fool  the  lady  of  the 
house.  And  despite  the  clamor  and 
racket  of  the  policeman,  despite  his 
whistle,  his  patrol  wagon  and  the  whole 
kit  and  accouterment  of  government 
outside  of  the  house  where  we  sell  our 
wares,  finally  and  in  the  last  analysis 
we  have  got  to  please  the  lady  of  the 
house.  The  lady  of  the  house  being 
the  instinctive  sense  of  justice  in  the 
human  heart  which  will  have  its  way 
and  will  finally  buy  goods  to  its  own 
liking  upon  its  own  terms  and  that 
frequently,  and  indeed  generally,  with- 
out bothering  %\'ith  the  policeman,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  government  to  bind 
the  bargain. 

WE,  who  are  selling  service, 
whether  under  private  owniership 
or  under  public  ownership,  must  first  of 
all  consider  the  genius  of  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  selling  it.  We  could 
not  sell  American  public  utility  service, 
crisp,  shiny,  snappy  and  tremendously 
competent,  to  any  other  country  ex- 
cept America  until  we  had  educated 
that  country  along  many  lines.  Demo- 
cracy, by  giving  men  and  women 
political  power,  has  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  economic  freedom,  shorter 
hours,  better  wages,  self-respecting 
conditions  of  labor.  The  householder, 
growing  up  in  those  conditions  of  self- 
rtspect,  no  longer  is  willing  to  drudge. 
Hence  the  demand  for  electric  power. 
And  one  way  or  another,  whether  by 
private  ownership  in  increased  profits, 
or  public  ownership  in  increased  taxes, 
the  householder  is  going  to  have  that 
power  in  his  home  to  save  the  drudgery 
which  is  distasteful. 

And  the  more  democracy  we  have, 
the  more  freedom  we  give  to  the  com- 
mon man  who  works  with  his  hands, 
then  the  more  light,  heat,  and  power 
we  are  going  to  sell  that  man  one  way 
or  another.  And  the  newspaper  or  the 
public  utility  man  who  objects  to  de- 
mocracy is  just  biting  off  his  own  nose 
to  spite  his  own  reactionary  face. 

We  are  in  for  a  period  of  broadening 
democracy  which  does  not  necessarily 
mean  much  politics.  The  democracy 
which  really  counts  in  the  world  does 
not  mean  universal  voting  and  the  use 
of  the  political  weapons  of  democracy. 
The  democracy  which  really  counts  has 
come  as  the  result  of  industrial  and 
economic  forces.  Democracy  means 
more  in  its  economic  and  industrial 
phases  than  it  means  in  its  political 
phase.  For  indeed  the  political  aspects 
of  democracy  are  merely  instituted  to 
secure  the  economic  benefits  of  demo- 
cracy. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  automobile  was  an  aristocratic 
institution.     It  has  been  democratized. 
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Advertising  Rate 
Increase 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  I,  19x6  advertising  rates 
in  the  FORUM  will  be  as  follows  — 
General  $ioo  per  page,  Publishers  $135 
per  page,  4th  Cover  $400,  xnd  and  3rd 
Covers  $300.  Rates  based  on  a  guaranteed 
average  circulation  of  60,000  net  paid 
ABC  or  rebate  pro  rata. 

''^7iy  on  a  'Rising  Market'' 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America  s Quality  Maga'^Jm  oj  Controversy 
\\'aldo  W.  Sellew,  Aihcrtising  Managir ,  147  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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Spots  local  outlets  for 
your  nationally  known  product 

Vou  can  give  real  selling  impetus  to  your  national  ad- 
s'ertising  by  spotting  your  local  dealer-outlets  for  the 
millions  who  read  your  magazine  and  newspaper  copy. 
Then,  too,  your  dealer  takes  eagerly  to  this  very  effective 
and  permanent  form  of  advertising  cooperation.  For 
a  Flexlume  Electric  Sign  satisfies  his  local  as  well  as 
your  national  needs. 

"Is  the  cost  high?"  Xo.  Let  us  show  you  how  com- 
paratively inexpensive  it  is  to  put  this  powerful  "selling 
aid"   into  operation. 
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We  also  build  exposed  lamp  and  other  types 
of  electric  signs  /or  those  icho  prefer  or 
require    them. 

Flexlume  Corporation 
1460  Military  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Flexlume"   Offices  All  Principal  Citie 
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Again  let  me  illustrate  the  growth  of 
democracy:  Thirty  years  ago  the  elec- 
tric light  shone  only  in  the  proud 
windows  of  the  rich.  Now  electricity 
has  been  democratized,  and  light,  heat, 
and  power  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
workers.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  light  of  the  poor  man's 
cottage  and  the  light  of  the  rich  man's 
house,  either  in  the  rate  one  pays  or 
the  character  of  the  illumination.  We 
have  democratized  electricity  as  we 
have  democratized  the  automobile. 
We  are  democratizing  the  radio  as  we 
have  democratized  the  phonograph  and 
the  telephone.  Our  politicians  have 
had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  They 
will  have  little  to  do  with  the  forces 
which  are  about  to  extend  democracy 
further  and  further  into  our  lives. 
And  we  who  sell  service,  whether  it 
be  light  in  the  form  in  which  you  sell 
it,  or  light  in  the  form  in  which  I  sell 
it,  should  welcome  this  deinocracy  and 
not  fear  the  chatter  of  the  politicians. 

One  fine  thing  the  British  strike  has 
done;  it  has  laid  forever  the  fear  of 
bolshevism.  Prattle  about  communism 
is  idle  in  a  civilization  where  there 
i=  a  dominant  middle  class,  where 
democracy  has  genuinely  taken  hold  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  For  nine  days 
England  stood  firm.  Why?  Because 
the  economic  distribution  of  this 
world's  goods  was  so  equitable;  every 
man  had  such  a  fair  share  of  the 
things  of  this  world. 

We  who  are  selling  service  are  the  dis- 
tributors of  democracy.  It  is  the  man 
who  sells  service,  the  man  wht)  makes 
well  and  distributes  cheaply  the  ma- 
terial things  of  this  civilization — that 
man  is  the  guardian  of  our  institutions. 
America  is  safe  and  sound.  .America 
is  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  the 
discontented  because  .America,  by  some 
inner  commercial  prescience,  some  deep 
economic  intuition,  sees  that  a  great 
majority  of  her  people  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  this  marvellous  civilization 
which  American  genius  creates. 
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Ideas  for  Orders 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24  | 

facturing  plants  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  production  in 
spite  of  an  obvious  labor  shortage. 
The  problem  was  a  real  one  and  caused 
much  concern  on  the  part  of  those  who 
employed  many  hands  to  do  the  manual 
tasks  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
output  turning. 

Into  this  situation  came  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  builders  of  automatic  material 
handling  equipment.  Realizing  that 
the  installation  of  their  equipment 
would  help  solve  the  problem  of  labor 
shortage,  this  company  brought  a  real 
idea  to  industry  at  a  time  when  in- 
dustry needed  help.  Secretary  Hoover's 
department  in  Washington  was  then 
engaged  in  spreading  throughout  in- 
dustry a  program  dealing  with  stand- 
ardization and  conservation  of  labor, 
and  using  this  educational  program  as 
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a  backing,  Jeffrey  started  an  intensive 
advertising  campaign  to  interest  indus- 
try in  a  big  idea.  Their  material  hand- 
ling equipment  was  only  incidental  to 
the  main  thought,  which  was  to  give  in- 
dustry the  idea  that  despite  the  promised 
shortage  of  men,  its  tasks  might  still  be 
carried  on  with  economy  and  profit. 

SO  certain  was  the  Jeffrey  Company 
that  their  idea  was  of  real  value  to 
industry,  that  the  advertising  copy  in  its 
preliminary  stages  was  taken  to  Wash- 
ington and  submitted  to  the  direct 
representative  of  Secretary  Hoover, 
who  was  in  charge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  educational  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Government.  The  copy 
was  approved  and  complimented  upon 
as  being  of  direct  assistance  in  the 
program,  and  permission  was  secured 
to  incorporate  a  picture  of  the  Capitol 
hooked  up  to  a  brief  statement  that  the 
adoption  of  material  handling  equip- 
ment was  a  step  approved  by  Secretary 
Hoover.  Thus  the  tie-up  was  complete 
and  industry  received  an  idea  from  a 
manufacturer  backed  by  Government 
approval.  Let  me  repeat  that  industry 
uses  a  buying  yardstick  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  standard  of  measurement 
used  by  the  private  consumer.  The 
tools  which  industry  uses  in  its  work 
are  looked  upon  simply  as  mediums 
through  which  certain  results  can  be 
accomplished,  hence  ideas  that  sell 
these  tools  must  be  linked  strongly  to 
the  thing.^  they  will  accomplish,  figured 
in  terms  of  new  sales  outlets,  perform- 
ance and  results.  In  the  privacy  of 
his  home  a  man  may  take  pride  in  the 
ownership  of  an  object  of  art,  but  the 
lathe  which  is  placed  in  a  machine  shop 
instills  no  pride  other  than  is  found  in 
the  work  it  does  and  the  dollars  it 
earns.  Successful  selling  to  industry 
clings  to  this  truth  and  never  lets  go. 

That  this  seeming  lack  of  interest 
in  the  industrial  product  itself  is  often 
carried  to  extremes  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  salesman  who  brought  a 
new  idea  to  a  certain  large  manufac- 
turer concerning  the  methods  used  by 
the  plant  for  generating  power  to  run 
the  machinery  and  heat  the  buildings. 
The  entire  presentation  was  built 
around  greater  fuel  economy  and  less 
labor  in  the  boiler  room.  Guarantees 
of  savings  were  submitted  and  the  idea 
was  presented  that  out  of  these  as- 
sured savings  the  manufacturer  could 
build  an  addition  to  his  plant  to  take 
care  of  expansion.  So  logically  were 
the  arguments  presented  and  so  attrac- 
tive was  the  thought  of  the  new  build- 
ing, that  it  was  only  toward  the  close 
of  the  conference  that  the  salesman 
was  asked  what  specific  changes  he 
proposed  making.  The  fact  that  auto- 
matic stokers  were  to  be  substituted  in 
place  of  hand-firing  methods  was  al- 
most a  detail.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
new  building,  erected  out  of  the  sav- 
ings that  was  swapped  for  the  order. 

Summed  up,  a  manufacturer  can 
take  from  industry  in  proportion  to 
what  he  gives  in  exchange,  not  com- 
binations of  iron  and  steel  formed  into 
products,  but  ideas  to  direct  them. 
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What  the 
Fii/ing  Station 
Buys  and  Sells 
in  Addition  to 
Qasoline,  Oil 
and  Equipment: 

Foodstuffs 
Soft  Drinks 
Cigars  and 

Tobacco 
Candy  and  Gum 
Toilet  Goods 
Camerasand  Films 
Sporting  Goods 
Automobile 
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ANEW  market  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
merchandise!  A  great,  thriving,  virgin 
sales  outlet!  An  entirely  new  and  wide 
awake  class  of  merchants  have  almost  over' 
night  become  a  real  factor  in  sales! 

Trade  follows  the  people.  That's  why  the 
gasoline  filling  station  has  become  the  trading 
post  ot  the  highway  and  why  every  far' 
sighted  sales  executive  is  showing  such  keen 
interest  in  this  new  merchant  —  the  filling 
station  owner. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  this  new  market  offers 
for  your  product  and  how  you  can  reach 
25,000  of  these  new  merchants  without  waste 
through  the  pages  of  Gas  Station  Topics. 

As  a  retailer  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  accessories, 
the  filling  station  owner  is  a  better  merchant 
than  ever  before —  as  a  big  sales  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  general  merchandise  the  fill' 
ing  station  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Write  today  for  sample  copy 
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In  the  first  four  months  of 
1926  IronTrade  Review  ad- 
vertising showed  a  gain  of  99 
pages  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year. 


The  only  weekly  paper  in  its 
field  to  show  in  1925  a  gain  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation. 
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A  Penton  Publication  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P- 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ne  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  ^JMagazhie  of  '^otnauce^ 

<lA    foreword   by  the  Editor  Reprinted 

Here  Because   It  Tells  So  Well  The  New 

Purpose  of  this  New-Old  Magazine 


t^rlhnr  MiKio^h,  Editor  if  ibe  new  McCliire's.  Mr. 

McKeogh  was  formerly  editor  of  the  CmmopoUttitt  Book 

Corporaticrt  and,  before  that.  Associate  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Evening  Tost. 


"/  am  Old  and  I  am  Young" 


I  AM  old  and  I  am  young. 
I  appear  today  for  the  first 
time  as  you  see  me,  yet  I  have 
matured  during  three  decades 
in  the  swift  development  of 
American  life. 

I  have  seen  great  wars;  kings 
dethroned;  and  peasants  up- 
lifted; miracles  of  invention; 
civic  upheav els;  vast  industrial 
enterprises  in  ruin  and  in  re- 
surrection. 

Marconi  knows  me.  And 
Edison.  The  Wrights  launched 
their  feeble  planes  as  I  hailed 
their  courage.  I  saluted  Ber- 
tillon  and  Montessori.  Rocke- 
feller in  his  might  felt  the 
power  of  my  voice.  Long  ago 
Ford  tinkered,  and  I  was  there. 

Yet  I  am  young  again  — 
striding  out  upon  unbeaten 
roads,  sailing  uncharted, 
glamorous  seas. 

Comedy  and  tragedy,  mys- 
tery and  adventure,  sentiment 
and  love  these  are  my  es- 
corts. Ahead  lies  all  romance 
— my  goal.  1  set  out  in  search 
of  it. 

I  am  the  new  McCLURE'S. 


Young  America  goes  with 
me.  Because  youth  and  ro- 
mance are  two  words  with  the 
same  meaning. 

But  my  friends  are  the  older 
ones,  as  well.  If  all  the  world 
loves  a  lover,  all  the  world  is 
my  friend.  And  I  shall  capture 
the  warmth  of  impetuous 
youth  for  slackening  age  to 
relive.     , 

In  the  past,  illustrious  story 
tellers  have  been  my  inspira- 
tion. Rudyard  Kipling,  Conan 
Doyle,  Anthony  Hope  built 
their  fame  on  this  continent 
in  these  pages  that  you  finger. 
O.  Henry,  Jack  London,  Booth 
Tarkington,  and  Rex  Beach 
were  unknown  when  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  find  them. 

Now,  as  then,  I  seek  young 
talent,  young  ambition,  young 
ideals. 

With  youth  to  guide  me,  I 
shall  reflect  all  modern  life  for 
you.  And  youth  is  content  with 
nothing  but  the  newest. 

The  galleon  that  was  em- 
bossed boldly  upon  an  older 
horizon   becomes  the  sleek 


express  yacht  against  a  con- 
temporary sky.  The  feasts  of 
imperial  Rome  are  the  revels 
of  Broadway's  night  clubs. 
Homer's  lyre  is  Whiteman's 
saxophone. 

Yet  underneath  the  altered 
forms  of  life,  whether  they  be 
decried  or  approved,  the 
honest  splendor  of  love  is  un- 
changed and  unchangeable. 

Moonlight  can  be  just  as 
magic  at  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway,  or  in  the  lanes  of  a 
small  modern  town,  as  ever  it 
was  above  the  old  Venetian 
canals. 

And  so,  with  honesty  of 
purpose,  I  shall  tell  you  about 
yourselves  as  you  like  to  be  i  old. 

Not  from  any  pulpit.  Not 
through  pretentious  cam- 
paigns. Not  with  any  slrgan 
to  put  the  cosmos  on  its  Iccl. 

But  romantically  —  so  ilat 
your  imagination,  the  lifeHcod 
of  the  mind,  may  picture  )ou 
to  yourself  as  you  would  like 
to  be.  And  thus  you  will  be 
entertained. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Tlie  new  ^JVtcC/iire's  is  published  by  International  Publications,  Inc.,  at  119  W^est  40th  Street,  New  York:  the 
rates  are  $1.10  a  line;  $450  a  pa^e.  This  is  based  on  a  guaranteed  net  paid  A. B.C.  circulation  of  200.000.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  advertiser  or  advertising  agent  upon  request.   Write  to  R.  E.  Berlin,  Business  Manager. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL   {Continued) 


Name  Former  Company  and  Posiiion 

George  E.  Itigliam Ihe  Caples  Co..  Chicago,  \'ice  Pres. 


Now  Associate   With 


Position 


.H.  E.  Lesan   Co.,  Chicago Vice-Pres.  and   Mgr. 

Stanley  C.  Speer "Milwaukee    Sentinel,"'    Milwaukee "Milwaukee    Sentinel,"    Milwaukee. .  ./Idu.   Director 

Nni'I  Adc.  Mgr. 
\.  W.    Burnside "New   York  Morning  Telegraph," Same    Company idv.   Mgr. 

Rei>resentative 
Orsen     Angell College    of    Emporia,    Kansas "Nation's  Business,"  Washington,  D.  C.rrom.  nnd  Rcspnrr/i 

Director  oj  Adv. 

P.  J.  Gray "Telegraph-Gazette,"    Colorado    Springs. .  .Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colo.  Spngs.,  Colo.y^du.  Mgr. 

F.  .A.  .4mold Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York Resigned 

Ser'r  and  Director 

GreenvUle    Talbott.  . .  .  "New  York  Sun."  Publicity  Mgr "The  Fourth  Estate."  New  York Associate  Editor 

Oliver  E.  Everett "Dairymen's  League  News,"  New  York.  . . .  "McCall's  Magazine."  New  Y'ork Ass't   Pro.    Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr. 

John   Pierre  Roche. ...  Mcjunkin  .\dv.  Co..  Chicago,  Vice  Pre.s. ..  Roche    Adv.    Co.,   Chicago Pres. 

S.  H.  Giellerup George  Batten   Co.,  New   York Sackhcim   &  Scherman,   New  York. ..  ^'ice-Pres. 

Acc't  Executive 

H.  J.  Koch   Dodge  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company    Director  of  Adv. 

Samuel   F.   Melcher. . . .  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co..  Inc.,  New  York Patlerson-.Andress   Co..  Inc..  N.  Y' Copy  Dept. 

Ralph    A.   Meade Sonora  Phono.  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  Adv.  Mgr. Henry   Decker.   Ltd.,   New   York Account    Executive 

E.  W.   Brewer H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago The   Lamson   Co.,   Inc Adv.  Mgr. 

H.   Kempner    "Lo-Hed"   electric    hoist   division   of Same   Company    Sales  Manager 

American  Eng'r'ng   Co..  Philadelphia 

Sales  and  Adv.  Promotion 

Elinor  English    Hicks  Adv.  Ag'cy,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec'y.  .Foole  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork. ...  Copy  Dept. 

FL   J.    Griffin   Frank   Presbrey   Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Poote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York. ...  Production   Dept. 

W.  R.  Wrigh' "Baltimore   American."   Adv.   Director.  . .  .E.  B.  Knight,  Inc..  Indianapolis Vice-Pres. 

W.    E.    Kinnane "Chicago  Tribune,"  Adv.  Dept The  Van  Allen  Co.,  Chicago Acc't  Executive 

Lester   D.    Morse W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton Same   Company    Adv.   Mgr. 

Adv.  Dept. 
George   B.  Hendricks. .  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton Same   Company    Director  of  Sales 

Sales  Mgr. 
W.   L.   Dodd Commonwealth   Shoe  &  Leather  Co W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton. .  SaZes  Mgr. 

Brockton,  Adv.  Mgr. 

William  LaVarre    "New  Y'ork  Times,"  Magazine  Dept  ^fg^."The  World,"  New  Y'ork Charge    Rotogravure    and 

Advertising  Dept. 

H.  T.  Hand,  Jr Doremus   &   Co.,   Boston George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston Acc't  Executive 

W.    A.    Schreyer Dairymen's   League    Co-operative   Ass'n.  .  ."Dairymen's  League  News,"  N.  Y . . . .  Bus.  Mgr. 

New  Y'ork,  Tax  &  Insurance  Dept. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name 


A ddress 


Product 


Midland   Mfg.   Co Sandusky,   Ohio Toys  &  Boats 

Homeland    Co New  York Real  Estate 

The  Scientific  Heater  Co Cleveland     Garage    Heater 

The  J.  H.  Grayson  Mfg  Co Athens,    Ohio Rayglo    Heaters 

Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .Wilmington,   Del Community    

The  .\ulomatic  Movie  Display  Corp. .New   York Vitalux    Automatic 

Proj.  and  Display  Cab  . 

The  Sludebaker  Corp.  of  .\merica. .  .South  Beud,  Ind Automobiles    

The  Chero-Cola   Co Columbus,    Ga Beverages    

Kling   Bros.  &   Co„  Inc Chicago,    111 Men's   Clothing    

Central    Commercial    Co Chicago,    111 Silicate    of   Soda 

Chicago  Concrete  Post  Co Chicago,    lU Concrete  Posts 

Robert  Hagen  Tailoring  Co Cincinnati,   Ohio Men's   Clothing    

The  Laxaford   Laboratories Cincinnati,    Ohio Mfg.    Chemists 

The  Grimes  Radio  Engineering   Co .  .Staten  Island,   N.  Y Radio    

Del-Mar-Va  Eastern  Shore  Ass'n Salisbury,    Md Real  Estate   

Laminated  Shim  Co Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  I'ernay   Shutters    

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co New  York   Floor  Polishing   

The  Style-.Arch  Shoe  Co Cincinnati,  O W  omen's  Shoes    

The   R.   B.    Specialty    Co Cincinnati,  O Radio  Accessories   

Imperial  Undenvear  Co Piqua,  O Men's  Underwear 

The  F.  M.  Paist  Co Philadelphia,  Pa Five    Cent    Confection . 

"IT" 
United  .Artists'  Theatre  Circuit.  Inc. .  New  York   Motion  Pictures  


The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co Waterbury,  Conn Brass   Goods   &   Metal.. 

Specialties 

Galey   &    Lord New   York,  N.  Y Distributor  of  Fabrics. . . 

Edgar  A.  Murray  Co Detroit,    Mich Insecticides    

*Arco  Vacuum  Corp New  York,  N.  Y 4rco-1T  and  Vac.  Cleaners 

Thomas    Strahan    Co Chelsea,    Mass if  all  Paper   

•A  division  of  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Now    Advertising    Through 

The  Brotherton  Co.,  Detroit 
.Street  &  Finney,  New  Y'ork 
Oliver  M.   Byerly,  Cleveland 
Robbins  &  Pearson  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Ag'cy,  New  York 
Critc'ifield  &  Co.,  New  York 

Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago 

Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Cliicago 

Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago 

Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago 

Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago 

M.  L.  Staadeker  Adv.  Ag'cy,  Cincinnati,  O 

M.  L.  Staadeker  Adv.  Ag'cy,  Cincinnati,  O 

Evans,  Kip  &   Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Ag'cy,  Inc.,  New  York 

Harry   Varley,  Inc.,   New   York 
,  Sackheim   &   Scherman,  Inc.,   New   York 
.  The  Marx-Flarsheira  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
,  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
,  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
,  Groesbeck-Hearn,   Inc.,  New  York 

.Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York,    (Financial 

Campaign) 
Manternach    Co.,   Hartford,    Conn. 

,  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 
.The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit 
Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 
Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 
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^^  W  This  advertisement 
•^^♦*-'*  is  one  of  a  series 
appearing  as  a  full  page  in 
The  Enquirer,  Each  adver- 
tisement personalizes  a  Cin- 
cinnati suburb  by  describing 
the  type  of  woman  character- 
istic of  that  suburb;  in  each 
advertisement,  too,  The  En- 
quirer's coverage  of  the  dis- 
trict  is   shown. 


Mrs,  Evanston  ♦  ♦ . "  G,  M/^ 


HER  desk  is  no  massive  affair  of  glass- 
topped  mahogany — just  a  slender- 
legged  spinet  creation,  standing  in  a  corner 
of  the  big  living  room.  But  what  business 
is  conducted  from  its  dainty  writing  top! 

For  Mrs.  Evanston  is  a  real  "General 
Manager."  No  whirring  factory  does  her 
bidding,  but  in  that  equally  important 
province — the  home — her  generalship  is 
famous.  Quietly,  smoothly,  the  affairs  of 
each  day  are  ordered. 

Yet,  like  every  efficient  executive,  Mrs. 
Evanston  has  time  for  many  outside  inter- 
ests. And  like  leaders  in  the  outside  busi- 
ness world,  she  is  a  regular  reader  of  The 
Enquirer.      Each  morning  finds  this  paper 


on  the  spinet  desk;  each  morning  finds 
Mrs.  Evanston  reading  it  before  she  turns 
to  household  duties.  And  Mrs.  Evanston 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  her  com- 
munity— to  the  997  residence  buildings, 
747  Enquirers  are  delivered  every  day. 

Is  Mrs.  Evanston's  conduct  of  her  home 
and  her  purchases  for  it  (running  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year) 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  newspaper 
she  reads?  Only  Mrs.  Evanston  and  the 
advertisers  in  The  Enquirer  can  tell  you. 
Suffice  it  that  there  is  a  market  rich  in 
profits  for  the  advertiser  who  cultivates  it 
— before,  not  after,  the  shopping  trip — 
with  the  medium  Mrs.  Evanston  prefers — 
The  Enquirer. 


I.  A.  KLEIN 


New  York  Chicago 

THE  CINCINNATI 

''Goes  to  the  home, 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   (Continued) 


Name 


Address 


Product 


Now  Advertising  Through 


Helbeiii  Stone  Co New  York,  N.  Y Helbros   Watches    Lyddon  &  Hanf ord  Co.,  New  York 


.  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 
. .  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

.  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 
. .  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

.  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 


Prince  &  Ripley New  York,  N.  Y Real  Estate. . . 

Own-Your-Horae    Exposition Chicago,    111 Real  Estate 

Martin  &  Martin Chicago,    111 Household  Spec 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co Chicago,    111 Cornell  Wood  Board. . 

Auburn  Rubber  Co Auburn,    Ind Ustikon  Rubber  Soles. 

Garrison  Fire  Detecting  System,  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y Fire    Systems Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bro»vTi  Dnrrell  Co New  York,  N.  Y Hosiery  and  Underwear .  Olmstead,  Perrin  &  Leffingwell,  Inc.,  N.  Y 

Robert  S.  Strauss  &  Co Chicago    Investment    Securities . . .  The  Van  AUen  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Graton  &  Isjiight  Mfg.  Co Worcester,  Mass Machinery   Supplies Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  Boston 

Maison  Madeleine  Philadelphia,   Pa ....... .  Beauty    Preparations Mathewson  &  Sinclair,  New  York 

Blair  Mfg.   Co Springfield,  Mass Laivn    Mowers J.  D.  Bates  Adv.  Agcy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  United  States  Sand  Paper  Co.  .  .  .  Williamsport,  Pa Sand  Paper Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Inc Chicago    Musical    Instruments . . . .  Aubrey  &  Moore,  Chicago 

(Wholesale   Division) 

The  Toga  Towel  Co Bethel,    Conn Bath  Towels The  Mantemach  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holyoke  Silk  Hosiery  Co Holyoke,  Mass Hosiery J.  D.  Bates  Adv.  Agcy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Name  Published  by 

"The  Infants'  &  Children's  Review".  .Haire  Publishing  Co. 


A  ddress 


First  Issue    Issuance 


,1170  Broadway,  New  York June  2 Monthly 


"Bean"    Beau  Publishing  Co. ...  50  Church  St.,  New  York Sept.  15. 


"Roadside  Profits"   Lightner  Pub.   Corp.. 

"Gas  Station  Topics" Gas  Station  Topics  . . . 

Publishing  Co. 


.  Chicago    June  1 . 

,250  Park  Ave.,  New  York May  I. 


.Monthly 
.  Monthly 
.  Monthly 


Page  Type  Size 

7x10 
714x10 

7x10 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

BoUand-McNary,    Inc 570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York Advertising   Agency.  J.  E.  Bolland,  Pres.  &  Sec'y 

S.  G.  McNary,  Jr.,  VicePres.  &  Treas. 
Hanford  Ad-Check  Bureau...  10  So.  Second  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ..  Monthly  Newspaper  Lineage  of  National  Advertising 

Roche  Advertising  Co Strauss  Bldg.,  Chicago Advertising  Agency  .  .John  Pierre  Roche,  Pres. 

Stewart  Weston,  Vice-Pres, 
D.  C.  Plank,  Treas. 
M.  F.  Williamson,  Sec'y 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 


"National  Farm  News,"  Washington,  D.  C . . 

"United  States  Daily,"  Washington,  D.  C... 

"Pacific  Coast  Undertaker,"  San  Francisco.. 
"American  Legion  Weekly,"  Indianapolis . . 


Appoints,  A.  H.  Billingslea,  New  York,  Eastern  Representative  and  J.  C.  Billingslea, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Western  Representative. 

Appoints,  Robert  S.  Farley,  New  York,  as  Eastern  Financial  Advertising  Represen- 
tative. 

Name  Changed  to  "Mortuary  Management." 

Changed  to  Monthly,  Effective  July  Issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  and  Thomas  F.  Logan,.. Have  merged  and  all  offices  in  the  United  States  and...  A.   D.   Lasker,  Chairman   of 
Inc.  abroad  will  function  as  one  company.     Firm  name  will     Board,  T.  F.  Logan,  Pres. 

probably  be  Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan,  Inc. 

Gayner,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles Name  changed  to  Gayner-Harris,  Inc Walter,  Gayner,  Pres.; 

M.  F.  Harris,   Vice-Pres. 

The  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Co New  Office  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit David  O.  Murray,  Managei 

C.  C.  Winningham  Adv.  Agcy.,  Detroit Name  changed  to  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc Officers  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors:— C.  C.  Winning- 
ham, Pres.  and  Treas., 
Sidney  Willis,  Vice-Pres., 
Harold  E.  Middleton, 
Sec'y,  Harold  E.  Murphy, 
and  Fred  M.  Barrett. 

Atlas  Letter  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago Name  changed  to  Atlas-Robinson   Co.,  Chicago Joseph   H.   Robinson,  Pres., 

Samuel  J.  Robinson,  Vice- 
Pres. 

C.  E.  Brinckerhoff,  Advertising,  Chicago New  office  Cleveland,  Ohio M.  M.  Wanderraan,  Manager 
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Railroads  and  Steamship  lines 

ddt^er/i^e  reqularlif  in  I 

3te  Calumbtt^Bi0patch  vy/ 


THEY  found  and  now  know 
that  in  1925  The  Dispatch 
carried  136,672  lines  of  Railroad 
and  Steamship  advertising — more 
than  the  other  two  Columbus  papers 
combined  —  that  94%  or  100,- 
400  of  its  106,451  daily  readers  is 
concentrated  in  33  counties  having 
a  population  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion intelligent  93.2%  American- 
born  citizens — that  the  reader  in- 
terest and  responsiveness  to  such 
advertising  far  ex- 
ceeds their  expecta- 
tions— that  the  Dis- 
patch is  known  and 
recognized  as 
"Ohio's  Greatest 
Home  Daily"  and 
covers  the  great  Cen- 
tral   Ohio    buying 


THE  NATIONAL  KEY  STATE'' 

RICH  IN  BUYING  POWER 

DIVERSIFIED  IN  INDUSTRIES, 
6,000,000  POPULATION 
92^0  AMERICAN  BORN. 
ADVERTISINGLY  RESPONSIVE 


power  completely  and  conclusively. 
Railroad  and  Steamship  adver- 
tisers have  in  Central  Ohio  the 
most  fertile  and  responsive  area  per 
advertising  dollar  cost  to  be  ob- 
tained. No  media  enjoys  more 
wholehearted  confidence,  g  o  o  d- 
will  and  impels  greater  buying  im- 
pulse than  this  great  Central  Ohio 
Daily — The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Obviously  such  advertisers  desiring 
the  greatest  tangible  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time 
and  at  a  cost  in  keep- 
ing with  limited  ap- 
propriations, natural- 
ly turn  to  The  Dis- 
patch. Once  it  is  used, 
it  is  ever  after  includ- 
ed on  Railroad  and 
Steamship  schedules. 


T/; 


le 


Cdlmmto^  Pi^imtcb 


HARVEY    R.    YOUNG,   Advertisiiic    Director 


O'MARA    &   ORMSBEE,   Inc. 

Nalionml      Rcpri'iipnlativrB 


ri-«|ilr<i     (iflH     Biiiltliiii: 
CHICAGO.    IM.. 


2K<>    Mufli'.on    Ave.  Monadnork    RuUiUnp  (m-ihtuI      Mnlor-^     nuiMlnj; 

NEW    YORK,    N.    Y.  SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL.  UKTIIOIT.    MICII. 
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CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies   and   Services,   Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


R.   B.   Neivell   Co Advertising  Agency   ...14  W.  Washington   St.   Chicago...  58  E.  Washington  St..  Chicago 

The  Brotherton   Co .-Vdvertising  Agency   . .  .Cass  Ave.,  at  Willis,  Detroit Cass  Ave.,  at  Grand  Blvd..  Detroii 

Ingram-Richardson   Mfg.  Co Manufacturers    227   Fulton  St.,  New  York 26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

.\ssociated  Dress  Industries  of  .-Vmerica.  Mfrs.  Ass'n 1328   Broadway,   New  York .S70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

.\.  B.  Leach  &  Co.,  Inc Investment   Securities.  .La  Salle  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago.  ..39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

The    Han    Company Publishers     360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  . .  367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Trac  y-Parry   Co.,  Inc Advertising  Agency.  .  . .  347   Fifth   Ave..  New  York 330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Or^aiiizalion 

Associalod   Adv.   Clubs   of   the   World 
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CONVENTION  CALENDAR 


Place 


Meeting 


Dale 


Philadelphia,    ( Univ.   of   Penna.  I  . . .  Annual  .  June  19-24 

San   Francisco    Annual  July   5-8 

Detroit     Annual  September  21-23 

New  York,    (Pennsylvania   Hotel )  . .  Annual  October  5-7  • 

To  Be  Decided  at  July  Meeting. . . .  Annual  October  13-14 

Detroit,    (Hotel   Statler) Annual  October  27-29 
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and  now 

The  Revised  News  Digest 


Complete,  Accurate,  Convenient 

It  fills  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt;  it  condenses  and 
classifies  all  the  news  and  places  it  at  your  finger  tips  in  a 
single  section — to  be  perused  at  a  glance  and  to  be  filed  at 
your  leisure.  A  complete  history  of  contemporary  adver- 
tising in  fortnightly  installments,  it  makes  other  news 
sources  superfluous  and  saves  you  the  hours  previously 
spent  in  thumbing  through  interminable,  diversified  publi- 
cation pages.  Turn  to  page  91  and  you  have  it  complete. 
And  if  you  are  reading  a  borrowed  copy,  turn  back  to  this 
page,  sign  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  now. 
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9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 

Name    Company 

Address    Position 


Canadian,  $3.50 
Foreign,  $4.00 


Advertisini? 
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Drawn  by  Norman   Rockwell   for   Pratt  &  Lambert,   Inc. 


JUNE  16.  1926 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue  : 


='What  Ails  Radio i'"  By  H.  A.  Haring;  "When  You  Borrow  Money  at  the 
Bank"  By  Amos  Stote;  "Making  the  Direct  Seller's  Advertising  Dollar  Go 
Furthest"  By  H.  B.  Flarsheim;  "Winning  the  Market  Without  a  Price  War" 
By  W.  R.  Hotchkin;    "Public  Is  the  Only  Gainer"  By  Joseph  A.  Richards 
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These   Food    Buyers   Are   Representative 
of  the    Chicago    ^^Advertisers'   Market'' 


A  TYPICAL  SESSION   OF   THE   CHICAGO   DAILY   NEWS    1926    COOKING   SCHOOL 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  is  notedly  an  effective 
medium  for  food  advertising— of  which  it  carries  more 
than  any  other  Chicago  daily  paper*— and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  Chicago's  basic  market  for  advertisers  in  other 
lines. 

More  than  75,000  women  (and  men)  attended  the  twelve 
sessions  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  1926  Cooking  School — 
eager,  alert,  substantial  members  of  "The  Daily  News  Fam- 
ily" who  read  Daily  News  advertising  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  guide  their  daily  buying. 

Whether  you  have  a  food  product  to  advertise  in 
Chicago  or  any  other  article  that  appeals  to  readers  of 
advertising,  your  fundamental  market,  as  proved  by  the 
experience  of  other  advertisers,  is 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


I 


First  in  Chicago 

*In  the  first  five  mouths  of  1926  7  he  Daily  News  pub- 
lished 415,791  afiate  lines  of  Grocery  Products  advertising^ 
— 55,919  lines  more  than  the  next  Chicai^o  daily  paper. 


1 


I'ublishcfl  I'vcry  oth(-r   Wodnesday  by   Advertising  and   Selling.  Inc..   f»   Kast  ;i8th   St..    Xuw  York,   N.    Y.     Siihscription    price   $:{.00   per 
yeiir.      V'oUiinc   7.      No.    ■!.     Knlored    as  second    class   ni;ittor    May   7,    WVIW,    at    Post   Ofllce   at   New    York    u!nUr   Act   of   March   Z,    1879. 
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ars  that  rust  in  peace  in  the 
graveyards  behind  ^pair  Shops 


THEV  stand  in  a  pathetic  group,  with 
wtfds  poking  through  their  wheels 
and  puddles  of  dirty  rain-waict  on  their 
broken  running  boards.  You've  seen  them 
mjny  times,  those  cars  that  have  made  their 
list  trip.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
most  of  them  are  casualties  in  the  endless 
war  that  is  nvagcd  in  a  motor  between 
deadly  he-Jt  and  friaion  — and  motor-oil? 

The  way  your  motor  operates  today  de- 
pends on  how  well  its  motor-oil  fought 
heat  and  fnaion  yesterday — and  last  week 

— and  a  month  ago. 

WAj-  many  motor-oils  fait 

When  a  motor-oil  goes  into  aaion  it  is 
.10  longer  the  cool,  gleaming  liquid  that 
you  sec  pouted  into  yout  crankcase.  Only 
a  thin  film  of  the  oil  actually  holds  the 
&ghiing  line  This  film  covers  all  the  vital 
parts  of  the  motor  and  comes  between  all 
the  whirling,  flying  metal  surfaces.  As  long 
as  that  protective  film  remains  unbroken, 
the  mo'or  is  safeguarded  from  destruaive 
heat  and  friaion. 

But  the  oil-film  itself  is  subjected  to  ter- 
rific punishment  It  muse  withstand  the 
bitiei  lash  of  searing,  scorching  heat — and 
(caring,  grinding  friction. 

Fj 
film, 


and  burns  Thtough  (he  broken,  shattered 
dim  villi  parts  of  the  motor  ace  exposed.  Hot, 
unproteaed  surt'ices  chafe  against  each  other 
Withcnng  heat  attacks  the  raw  metal.  Insidious 
ftiaion  begins  its  work  of  destruaion. 

Then,  befoie  you  even  know  your  rootor-oil 
his  lost  its  tight,  you  have  j  seized  piston,  a  scored 
cylinder  or  a  butned-our  bearing.    And  you  find 


youiself  paying  big  bills  to  rhe  mechiaic  who 
repairs  the  damage. 

The  "film  of  protection" 
that  does  not  fait 

Beause  the  whole  setcect  of  correct  motoi 
lubrication  lies  in  the  piotccnve  oil-&lm.  Tide 
Water  tcchnologisis  spent  years  in  studymg  not 
oils  alone  but  oii-filmi.  The)'  made  hundreds  ind 
hundreds  of  laboratory  cxperimenra  and  road  tests. 
Finally  they  perfeatd,  in  Vecdol.  an  oil  ihat  offers 
the  utmost  resistance  lo  deadly  heat  and  iViaion. 
An  oil  which  gives  the  'him  of  protection  " — 
ibin  as  triiiit,  imaolh  al  silk.  Iffiigb  ai  ilnl. 

In  fast   increasing  ihous 

ig  thai  (he  Veedol  "film  ot  proieaion"  is 
steadfast  defender.  Stop,  today, 
at  the  first  orange  and  black  VeeJol  sign  and  have 
yout  crankcase  drained  and  refilled  with  the  cor- 
rect Veedol  oil  for  your  particular  motor,  this  is 
desigruiedonachait,  the  Veedol  Motor  Protection 
Guide,  which  ihc  dealer  has.  Or,  better  still,  let 
(he  dealer  give  you  complete  Veedol  lubrication— 
(he  "film  ofprotcaion"  for  every  pan  of  your  car. 

be  certain  that  the  fighting  "film 

S  on  the  job  safeguarding  your 

That  means  fewer  casualties  in  the  war 

I  heat  and  fnrtion     And  when  you  turn  yout 

in.  the  resale  price  you  receive  will  be  a  genu. 

steadfast  defender 

—  the  Veedol  "film  of  proteaion   " 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  1 1  Broad«-ay, 
New  York.    Brandies  or  warehouses  in  all  prio- 


if  all  rht 
ingiiK  repjin  ikii  ktea 
liini  b  iij  an  caiind  by  Iht 
full  It  af  somi  maior-ail 
10  1 1  III  mtrtjl  fight 
i^ji  iiifritiia/i  jiiJ  htjt. 


An  advert ise?nmt  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


I 


The  man  in  the  street  isn't  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  Shelley.  But  call 
it  "Ariel",  write  it  as  a  love  storv 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give 
a  thought  to  bacteriologists.  But 
call  them  "Microbe  Hunters",  make 
them  adventurers,  and  you  have — a 
best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care 
about  biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We 
Behave  Like  Human  Beings",  write 


it  in  the  liveliest  newspaper  fashion, 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think 
about  motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film 
of  Protection",  write  it  as  a  war 
story,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertisingthat  has  lifted  difficult  sub- 
jects out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  257 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Dealer 
Influence 


A  TRADE  paper,  presum- 
/J  iitily,  has  powerful  "deal- 
er influence" — if  its  read- 
ers are  dealers.  A  good 
newspaper  has  both  "consum- 
er" and  "denier"  influence — 
because  it  is  first  of  all  a  con- 
sumer medium  and,  because 
dealers,  appreciating  its  tre- 
mendous effectiveness  with  the 
consumer,  yield  readily  to  its 
"influence" — born  of  its  hold 
on  the  consumer. 


l^TO  medium  of  general  circulation  can 
-'-  ^  possess  some  strange,  mysterious 
■'dealer  influence"  as  a  thing  apart — lor 
"dealer  influence"  is  the  natural  and  in- 
evitahJe  outgrowth  of  "consumer  influence." 
It  is  looking  at  "consumer  influence" 
through  dealers'  eyes. 

Dealers  are  human.  Outside  of  their  own 
particular  trade  they  are  consumers.  They 
know  whence  comes  the  influence  to  which 
they  respond  as  consumers.  In  their  own 
trade,  the  "dealer  influence"  most  effective 
with  them  is  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
"consumer  influence"  of  the  medium  they 
know  hy  experience  can  shape  and  re-shape 
the  buying  habits  of  their  consumer-cus- 
tomers. 

The  medium  with  the  most  enduring  and 
powerful    consumer    influence    is    the    one 


which  wields  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
buying  attitude  of  the  dealer,  who  must 
himself  buy  what  his  customers  want. 

In  Indianapolis  and  the  Indianapolis 
Radius,  that  remarkably  rich  and  responsive 
market  of  nearly  2.000.000  persons,  dealers 
have  learned  through  half  a  century  of  ex- 
perience to  respect  the  tremendous  con- 
sumer effectiveness  of  The  Indianapolis 
News. 

They  are  influenced  by  consumer  advertis- 
ing in  The  News.  Profoundly.  For  maxi- 
mum dealer  influence  in  Indianapolis  you 
must  use  the  medium  that  Indianapolis 
dealers  know  has  no  parallel  as  a  consumer 
medium — the  medium  they  use  themselves 
to  reach  the  consumer — The  Indianapolis 
News. 


CAi 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Nnc   York,  Dak   A.  Cakboll 
110  Eait  42n(]  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll.  Advertising  Director 


Chicmtto,  J.  E.  LcTX 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


k  FEW  years  ago  it 
l\  took  14  yards  of  ma- 
■'-  ■*-  terial  to  make  a 
woman's  dress — now  only 
four  are  required.  We  had 
five-cent  movies,  five-cent 
ice-cream  sodas,  three-dol- 
lar shoes  and  50-cent  din- 
ners with  seven  courses. 
The  doctor  charged  but  a 
dollar  a  visit,  and  the  best 
seats  for  the  finest  shows 
cost  $1.50.  Good  board  was 
five  dollars  a  week,  and  the 
butcher  taxed  us  nothing 
for  the  liver  we  took  home 
for  the  dog. 

It  is  just  a  step  back  to 
the  wooden  ships  that  re- 
quired 130  days  to  make  the 
trip  from  England  to  India. 
At  that  time  hot  water  was 
a  costly  lu.xury,  and  while 
it  may  have  been  an  age  of 
romance  and  chivalry,  the 
people  were  notoriously  un- 
washed. Small  pieces  of 
aluminum  and  other  metals 
now  commonly  known  were 
then  displayed  as  laboratory 
curiosities.       No      practical 

uses    had   been    discovered   for    magnesium,    vanadium, 
tungsten  and  manganese. 

Now  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  mail  plane  over  the 
routes  of  the  old  Pony  Express.  Hot  water  is  available 
at  the  turn  of  a  cock.  Gas  that  had  one  use  and  cost 
six  dollars,  now  has  5000  uses  and  costs  one  dollar. 
Ocean  liners  of  55,000  tons  have  been  substituted  for 
those  of  12,000  tons.  On  the  silver  screen  we  see  the 
sun  pierce  the  clouds  and  the  bud  break  into  flower.  The 
marvel  of  the  age — radio — is  the  plaything  of  school- 
boys, and  one  farmhouse  in  three  gets  its  market  re- 
ports from  a  household  radio  set. 

The  fiction  of  Jules  Verne  has  become  fact.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  of  this  amazing  progress?  Are  we 
going  to  induce  mental  decay  by  making  things  too 
easy  ?  Are  we  to  become  insensitive  to  the  delicate 
values  of  life  ?  Will  we  measure  success  only  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  let  our  passion  for  quantity  blind  us  to 
the  merits  of  quality?  Such  questions  are  heard  on  all 
sides. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  be  afraid 
to  live  in  a  machine  age.  Relieving  folks  of  hard 
manual  labor  will  not  mean  the  degeneration  of  muscle. 
Nor  is  it  bad  for  us  to  see  in  a  few  minutes  on  a  screen 
all  of  the  incidents  of  a  story  that  would  require  hours 
of  reading.  Pictures  will  not  supersede  print,  nor  the 
inrush  of  .iazz  deprive  us  of  time  for  sober  thought. 

We  cross  bridges  before  we  reach  them  and  lay  un- 
due emphasis  upon  a  few  unfavorable  facts.  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  doubled  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  candy,  tripled  that  of  drugs,  quadrupled 
that  of  cosmetics  and  increased  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes  thirtyfold.  Important  as  these  things  may 
be.  they  fade  away  into  comparative  insignificance 
when  set  in  their  proper  places  in  the  complete  picture 


of      a      quarter  -  century's 
progress. 

Some  of  our  institutions 
have  been  shaken  and  our 
morals  slightly  bent  by  our 
inability  to  digest  new 
knowledge  fast  enough. 
But  for  every  new  evil  we 
have  removed  a  far  greater 
menace.  We  may  be  doing 
things  to  hurt  our  bodies, 
yet  the  average  span  of 
human  life  has  been  in- 
creased 12  per  cent  in  a  few 
decades.  If  we  are  spending 
more  money  for  bunk,  we 
are  also  spending  more  for 
tooth  brushes  and  soap.  If 
women  are  buying  more 
paint  and  powder,  they  have 
done  away  with  long  trains, 
useless  petticoats,  armored 
corsets  and  the  16-inch 
waistline.  The  neck-chokers 
men  wore  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  wooden  Indian, 
and  most  of  our  modern 
songs  are  quite  the  equal  of 
"The  Cowboy's  Lament" 
and  "After  the  Ball  Is 
Over." 

Each  new  invention  is  linking  nations  closer  together. 
No  dictator  can  prevent  an  invasion  of  his  dominion 
by  thought  and  news  through  the  atmosphere.  Life  is 
becoming  simple — not  complex.  Our  alphabetic  method 
is  far  easier  than  primitive  picture  writing.  The  in- 
vention of  algebraic  symbols  has  greatly  simplified 
the  mathematics  of  yesterday.  Even  our  clothes  and 
our  architecture  are  tending  to  simpler  forms. 

Mechanical  devices  have  increased  the  productivity 
of  workmen,  enlarged  their  earnings  and  given  them 
time  for  other  activities.  The  boredom  has  been  taken 
out  of  farming,  thereby  cutting  the  cost  of  living.  The 
phonograph  and  wireless  have  relieved  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  pleased  when  forced  to  submit  to 
the  ordeal  of  certain  brands  of  home-made  music. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  ideals  are  submerged  in  ma- 
terialism, what  is  more  important  than  for  a  young 
nation  to  give  first  attention  to  building  up  economic 
security?  As  our  people  acquire  dollar-independence, 
they  will  find  time  to  go  into  non-material  fields.  We 
are  a  nation  of  engineers,  and  there  will  always  be  a 
conflict  between  the  philosophies  of  the  engineer  and 
the  social  theorist.  Just  as  our  industrial  leaders  are 
showing  the  world  the  way  in  employing  automatic 
methods  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  shortening 
hours  and  lowering  prices,  so  will  they  take  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  things  mental  and  spiritual. 

Our  civilization  is  a  success,  and  it  is  absurd  to  as- 
sume that  we  must  smash  our  automatic  devices  in  or- 
der to  develop  art,  culture  and  statesmanship.  Many 
who  criticise  America  are  prompted  by  motives  that 
are  rooted  in  the  soil  of  international  trade  competition. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  so  reverent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  European  philosophies,  nor  for  us  to  go  on 
apologizing  for  our  industrial  achievements. 
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When  Nation^s  Business  Talks  Banking— 


It  talks  not  primarily  to  its 
17,000  banking  readers,  but 
to  203,000  other  business 
readers  on  the  outside  of  the 
teller's  window. 

When  Nation's  Business 
writes  of  insurance,  it  has  in 
mind  not  its  10,000  insurance 
company  readers,  but  210,000 
other  readers  who  pay  insur- 
ance premiums. 

When  it  writes  of  business  and 
law-making,   it  has  in   mind 


not  professional  economists 
and  lawyers,  but  the  every-day 
man  who  is  eager  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  the  world  of 
business  and  government. 

That's  Nation's  Business,  a 
magazine  of  all  business  for 
every  business  man.  It  is  the 
one  periodical  that  pictures  to 
him  —  crisply,  picturesquely, 
entertainingly — the  great  cur- 
rents of  business  and  govern- 
ment that  are  affecting  Amer- 
ican life. 


"\  yTORE  than  220,000  business  men  read 
■^    ■*"    Nation's  Business  every  month. 

Nation's  Business  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  man  who  drills  for  oil  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  man  who  directs  a  department  store 
in  Boston. 


NATION'S 


MERLE  THORPE,  Editor 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT  WASHINGTON  BY  THE  CHAMBER 
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ONCE  MORE 

All  Advertising  Records 
Broken  in  May  Business 

For  five  years  October,  1920,  stood  as  the  record  month  in  the  history  of  The  News  in 
point  of  volume  of  paid  advertising;  this  record  was  broken  in  October,  1925,  and  that 
new  record  was  again  smashed  in  November,  1925.  April,  1926,  went  ahead  of  November 
and  now  comes  May  to  set  another  new  mark. 

Total  Volume  of  Paid  Advertising  For  May,  1926 


LOCAL 

Classified 
National 


1,181,194  Lines 
184,996  Lines 
325,752  Lines 


TOTAL    1,691,942  Lines 


The  newspaper  situation  in  Birmingham  is  constantly 
changing — in  favor  ot  the  increased  dominance  of  The 
News.  For  many  years  The  News  has  had  an  over- 
whelming supremacy  in  volume  of  paid  advertising. 
The  margin  is  wider  today  than  ever  before.  The  total 
volume  of  paid  advertising  carried  by  The  News  in 
May,  1926,  was  an  increase  of  approximately  14,000 
lines  over  April,  1926,  and  an  increase  of  more  than 
196,000  lines  over  May,    1925. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1926,  The  News  has  gained 
more  than  733,000  lines  of  advertising  over  fhe  ^Tme 
period  of  1925,  a  much  larger  gain  th:in  has  been 
achieved  by  any  other  Alabama  newspaper. 


Only  a  continuous  record  of  result-producing  over  a 
long  period  of  years  could  achieve  the  magnificent  totals 
recorded  month  after  month  by  The  News,  and  only  a 
continuously  increasing  supremacy  in  result-producing 
could  have  achieved  four  new  records  in  a  period  of 
eight  months. 

The  lowest  cost-of-advertising  per-dollar-of-results-pro- 
duced  has  been  for  years  the  consistent  achievement  of 
The  News,  for  the  advertiser  is  not  interested  in  the  cost 
of  advertising  per  line;  he  is  interested  only  in  cost  per 
dollar  of  returns   from   his  advertising. 


Birmingham's  prosperity  today  is 
the  result  of  increasing  population, 
expansions  and  developments  born 
of  stabilized  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Birmingham. 


High 

Net 

Daily       81 

Sunday   93 


Water  Mark 

Paid  April 
,088;   City   48,000 
,822;    City   51,000 


THE  NEWS  GIVES 
TO    ADVERTISERS 

— Complete  Effective  Coverage 

— True  Reader  Acceptance 

— Permanent  Prestige 

— Results  with  Profits 


Local 

Classified 

National 

TOTAL 
Gain 


Comparative  Space  Report  of  the  Three  Birmingham  Papers 

For  First  Five  Months,  1926,  in  Lines 

NEWS  rtoc-ritRALD 

1926                     1925  1926                     1925 

5,384,442          4,945,108  2,335.578          2,381,876 

-                 909,580              785,162  630,224              586,362 
1,402,478           1,232,070  628,726              618,674 


POST 
1926  1925 

1,842,274  1,444,982 

211,932  118,748 

325,458  261,870 


7,696.500 
734,160 


6,962,340 


3,594,528 
7,616 


3,586,912 


2,379,664 
554,064 


1,825,600 


THE  NEWS  GAIN  IN  NATIONAL  LINEAGE, 
1926  OVER  1925,  IS  170,408  LINES 


Marbridge    Building 
New  York  City 


The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Waterman  Building  Atlantic    Building 

Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.,  Atlanta 


Tribune   Tower 
Chicago,  III. 
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The  Baltimore  News 

goes   into  more   than 

100,000  of  the  196,000 

homes  in  Baltimore 

The  net  paid  daily  cir- 
culation of  the  News  for 
April  was  124,636 


The  Baltimore  News 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A  n  n  o  II  n  c  e  vi  e  n  t 
To  National  Advertisers 

and 

Advertising  Agencies 

The     National     Advertising 

Departments 

of 

New    York    Evening    Journal 

Baltimore    Evening    News 

Baltimore    American 

Washington    Evening    Times 

Washington     Herald 

Atlanta    Evening    Georgian 

Atlanta  Sunday   American 

are    conihined     with 

oftices    in 

New     York — Chicago — Detroit 

.Vtip     Yiirk     Office: 

\V.     Q.      HOBSON.     Eantern     Manaaer 

2     Odliimliiia     Circle 

Telephone:     Circle    5100 

Chicaoo    Office :  Detroit    Office : 

F.  B.  CkAWFOKH       t'^ANKI.yN   Pavnh 
Western  ^tanaol^r         Hvprenevtativv 
913  UoarHtHMti.      i:{51  IUhiR  BMc- 

All    vnihr    ilirrttion    of: 
JAMES      C.      UAYTON.      Piihllslior 

NEW    YORK    EVKNING 

T<H*R\A1, 
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Hou'  can  the  htddeti 
assets  of  a  magazine 
be  judged? 


Hidden  Assets 

of 

Good  Will 


The  assets  of 

greatest  value  in  a  business  cannot  easily  be  weighed  and 
measured.  Good  Housekeeping's  hidden  assets  of  Good  Will 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  How, then, can  they  be  judged.'^ 


AN  OBJECT  of  paper  and 
■*-  ^  ink,  consisting  of  text  and 
illustrations,  mailed  to  subscrib- 
ers or  offered  for  sale  at  news- 
stands—  how  can  you  judge 
offhand  the  difference  between 
this  magazine  and  another? 

The  element  of  greatest  value 
in  a  magazine  is,  after  all,  one 
that  remains  unseen.  The  Good 
Will  that  a  magazine  enjoys 
cannot  be  inspeaed  on  the 
newsstand.  It  is  an  intangible 
fact  and  therefore  most  difficult 
to  judge. 


But  one  indication  of  that  Good 
Will  is  the  experience  of  adver- 
tisers The  medium  which  has 
proved  most  efficient  for  their 
purpose  is  naturally  the  one  of 
which  greatest  use  is  made. 

It  is  to  be  expeaed  that  adver- 
tisers of  Household  Equipment 
and  Supplies,  for  example, 
would  give  that  magazine  the 
most  work  to  do  which  is 
most  efficient  in  serving  their 
needs. 

Such  an  expectation  is  fulfilled. 
Among  the  six  leading  women's 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


Chicago 


New  York 


Boston 


magazines,  during  1925,  Good 
Housekeeping  carried  193 
Household  Equipment  and 
Supply  accounts;  the  second 
magazine,  80.  Good  House- 
keeping carried  91  such  ac- 
counts exclusively;  the  second 
magazine,  3.  Good  Housekeep- 
ing had  434^4  pages  of  such 
advertising;  the  second  maga- 
zine had  267. 

But  the  most  convincing  test — 
the  most  reliable  way  to  reveal 
these  hidden  assets  of  Good 
Will — is  to  ask  some  woman 
whose  opinion  you  value, 
"What  good  does  Good  House- 
keeping do  you?" 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series. 
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ATLANTA  ranks  6^^^  City 

—  the  South  reports  a  20%  Building  Increase 
while  the  National  Record  Drops 

^y^H I LE  building  in  other  sections  is  slowing      rapid   distribution.    Nearly  six  hundred   of  the 

/a  up,  the  national  average  dropping  off  /'c,      greatest  names  in  business  today  have  selected 

according  to  latest  available  figures,  the  South      Atlanta  as   the  most  logical  manufacturing  and 


continues    her  great   construction   program,  re- 
porting a  gain  ot  20*^"^. 

Atlanta  led  all  Southern  cities  with  a  total  ot 
nearly  six  million  for  February  alone,  and  ranked 
sixth  city  in  the  United  States.  Bank  clearings 
continue    to    shatter    all    previous    records. 

Business  is  good  in  the  South.  Sales 
quotas  in  practically  every  line  must  be 
constantly  revised  upwards  as  actual 
volume  continues  to  surpass  the  fore- 
casts of  the  most  optimistic  executives. 

'Big  Volume  the  Reward  of 
Atlanta  Location 

Conceded  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
market  in  the  country,  the  South  offers 
the   greatest   rewards    to    those    manu- 
facturers   who   have 
established     branch 
factories   and   ware- 
houses at  the   most 
strategic    point    for 


StfiJ  for  thii  booiltl 

It  Irlls  the  fundamental 
advantages  uhich  have 
attracted  nearly  600 
nationally  known  con- 
cerns, that  serve  the 
South  from  Atlanta. 


At  LAN 

Industrial  Headquarters  oj  the  South. 


distributing  point  for  the  South,  and  in  many 
cases  Atlanta  branches  lead  the  entire  country, 
both  in  rate  of  increase  and  in  volume  of  business. 

Point  by  point,  Atlanta  satisfies  the  major  requirements 
of  practically  every  branch  of  industry.  Plentiful  industrial 
sites  at  moderate  prices.  Raw  materials  within  easy  reach 
at  low  cost.  Intelligent,  satisfied  and  highly 
efficient  Anglo-Saxon  labor.  Power  at  a  cost 
second  low  est  of  any  industrial  center  in  the 
country.  Fuel  and  water  at  low  cost.  Ample 
financial  facilities.  All  important  factors  con- 
tributing to  larger  net  profits. 

Let  Our  Industrial  Engineers  Seri'e  You 

Our  Industrial  engineers  will  gladly  report  on 

conditions  here  as  applied  to  your  own  particular 

problems  of  production  and  distribution.    An 

intensive   industrial  survey,   thorough   in   every 

detail,  made  without  bias  and  based  solely  upon 

facts,    will    be    made    for 

responsible   manufacturers 

without  obligation  or  cost. 

All    communications  held 

in  strictest  confidence. 

'Win  lilt 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 


.).J(*     t.humiur     •»/    t.t»mmerr€ 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

Here  Is  the  Story  of  Automohile 
Display  Advertising  in  Buffalo 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1926  the  automobile  display  lineage  in  Buffalo  news- 
papers was  as  follows: 


In  the  Daily  Newspapers 


NEWS 

229,953 


No 
Sunday    Issue 


Times; 
79,934 


Courier 
54,501 


In  the  Sunday  Newspapers 


179,631 


186,055 


Express 

85,385 


133,363 


Note  that  the  NEWS  is  far  in  the  lead  in  the  daily  field  and  that  even  when  the  Sun- 
day issues  are  added  to  the  daily  figures  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
6-day  NEWS  and  the  7-day  papers. 

These  figures  are  for  passenger  car  display  advertising  only  and  do  not  include  used 
car  classified  ads.  The  NEWS,  as  everyone  in  Buffalo  knows,  carries  exclusively 
practically  all  of  the  used  car  classified  ads. 

The  trend  of  automobile  advertising  toward  the  Buffalo  NEWS  is  a  reflection  of 
the  changing  policies  in  automobile  retailing.  The  day  of  easy  business  has  passed 
for  the  automobile  dealer.  He  can  no  longer  wait  for  buyers  to  come  to  him — he 
must  go  after  buyers — using  the  most  effective  selling  and  advertising  methods. 
With  this  change  in  the  merchandising  of  automobiles,  more  care  is  being  used  in 
selecting  advertising  mediums.  So-called  free  publicity  must  give  way  to  effective 
circulation.  The  newspaper  with  the  big  buying  audience  must  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  papers  with  smaller  distribution.  Automobile  bityiufi  is  jxissing  and  automohile 
selling  is  here.  Successful  selling  requires  the  presentation  of  your  sales  story  to 
the  greatest  audience  as  frequently  as  possible.  That  is  why  automobile  dealers  are 
choosing  the  NEWS. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.    B.    C.    Mar.    31,    l"2<y 
134,469 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


Present    .Average    Over 
140.000 


Marbridge   Bldj.,   New   York 
Waterman  BIdg.,  Boston 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Atlantic  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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POWER 


Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E..  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A  S  M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee. 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee,  Author  of  several 
Engineering  works.  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37  years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer. 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M.E.. N.A.S.E.,  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 


C.  H.  Berry 


Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  then  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants,  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee. 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines.  Member  Ameri- 
can Refractories  Institute. 

F.  A.  Annett 

Electrical  Editor.  Five  years  in- 
structor in  Electrical  Engineering, 
five  years  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  eleven  years  on 
POWER  Editorial  staff.  Member 
A.I.E.E.,  N.A.S.E.  and  Association 
Iron  and  Steel  Elec.  Engineers. 


L.  H.  Morrison 


Oil  Engine  Editor.  Graduate 
Mechanical  Engineer,  15  years  ex- 
perience in  design,  erection  and 
operation  of  oil  engines.  Sec.  Gas 
Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E.,  Member 
N.A.S.E.  Author  authoritative 
works  on  oil   engines. 

P.  W.  Swain 

Associate  Editor.  Graduate  of 
both  Yale  and  Syracuse.  Instructor 
in  Power  Engineering  at  Yale  for 
two  years.  Chairman  Papers  Com- 
mittee of  American  Welding  Socie- 
ty, Chairman  Sub-committee  on 
bibliography  of  feed  water  investi- 
gation, A.S.M.E.  and  N.E.L.A. 
Member    N.A.S.E. 

A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience, 
8  years  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
15.000  k.w.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and  powdered  fuel.  Member 
A.S.M.E. 

Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  engi- 
neer. 20  years  practical  experience. 
Member  A.S.M.E.  and  Western  Soc. 
ot  Engineers.  Member  Executive 
Committee  of  Chicago  Section 
A.S.M.E.      Member   N.A.S.E. 

F.  L   Beers 

Copy  Editor.  Member  ot  POWER 
Staff  tor  25  years  to  whose  hands 
all  copy  must  go  for  final  check 
and  approvaU 


Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Where  Do  They  Look  for 
the  Real  Power  News? 


When  a  new  development  in  power  plant 
practice  is  announced,  where  do  engineers 
look  for  an  authoritative  analysis  of  its  im- 
portance? 

When  a  radically  new  type  of  power  plant 
equipment  goes  on  the  market,  where  do 
engineers  look  for  a  shrewd  prediction  of  its 
future? 

When  a  great  power  project  goes  into  ser- 
vice, where  do  engineers  look  for  a  reliable 
description  of  its  features? 

When  a  power  plant  drama  gets  into  the 
headlines,  where  do  engineers  look  for  a  sane 
estimate  of   the  responsibility? 

They  look  to  POWER— 

Because  POWER  is  edited  by  experts 
(note  them!),  men  who  know  their  field,  men 
of   judgment  and  experience. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  quality  of 
POWER  editorship  is  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  its  readers ! 

And  those  readers — the  responsible  men  of 
the  industry — the  men  always  eager  for  the 
real  news — the  men  who  think  and  plan — are 
also  the  men  who  buy. 

Thus  POWER  is  the  most  responsive  sales- 
medium  for  those  concerns  who  sell  to  the 
power  plant   industry. 


Published 

at  lOth  .4ve.  ami  ^^^..^^  ^^^      36lh   St., 

New  York 
By  the  Mcdraw-Hill  I'ublishini;  Co..  Inc. 


Are  YOU  using  POWER  to  lead 
your  sales  to  a  wider  field? 
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The  Boiler  Factory 
is  a  Poor  Auditorium 

MEN  who  work  in  a  boiler  factory  get  so  used  to  the  racket  that  they  don't 
notice  it.    But  when  you  try  to  talk  to  them,  they  can't  hear  you. 

People  who  live  in  big  cities  are  surrounded  by  a  tremendous  advertising  racket. 
They  are  completely  saturated  with  advertising  of  every  known  kind  and  descrip- 
tion. The  only  time  they  escape  from  it  is  when  they  are  asleep.  Is  it  any  wonder 
they  don't  hear  you  when  you  ask  for  a  share  of  their  patronage? 

The  small  town  and  country  districts  are  the  only  quiet  spots  left  in  America — 
the  only  places  which  are  free  from  the  roar  of  the  spectacular  advertisement. 
You  get  a  hearing  there.  Practically  all  the  advertising  that  gets  into  the  country 
family  is  carried  there  in  the  modest,  friendly  pages  of  The  Country  Newspaper 
they  read. 

This  small  town  and  country  field  buys  60%  of  all  the  merchandise  marketed  in 
America.  The  only  way  you  can  cover  it  adequately  is  through  the  use  of  The 
Country  Newspaper.  That  is  the  ONE  medium  that  goes  into  every  home,  that  is 
read  by  all  the  family,  and  that  enables  you  to  tie  up  closely  with  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  local  merchants  who  carry  your  goods. 

The  rural   folks  have  time  to   read.    They  have   money   to  spend.  The   Country 

Newspaper  has  only  a   few  pages — your  copy,  even  though   small,  is  not   buried 

deep  in  many  pages  of  advertising.  You  get  attention — you  get  a  hearing — you 
get  results. 

The  Country  Newspaper  will  carry  your  message  to  9'/2  million  homes — or  to 
any  section,  zone  or  group  of  States  you  wish  to  cover.  Compared  with  what 
you  get  for  your  money,  the  cost  is  small. 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100  %  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Marl^et. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
l^et,  group  of  slates, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 


yn:n;ii>f.i:g! 


Represents  7,213  Country  newspapers  —  4  7  J^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 


122  So.  Micbisan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68  West  Adams  Avsnuc 
DETROIT 
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When  a  great 

entered 

it  first  covered  the  key  trading  area 

The  principle  it  established  in  locating  its 
first  twenty-two  stores  parallels  the  principle 
national  advertisers  should  follow  in  Boston 


SOME  years  ago  the  great  Liggett  drug  chain 
entered  Boston. 
The  heads  of  this  chain  are  Boston  men. 
They  know  Boston  merchandising  conditions. 

Their  first  twenty-two  stores  were  located 
entirely  within  the  1 2 -mile  area  recently  defined 
by  the  Boston  Globe  as  the  key  trading  area 
of  Boston. 

During  1923,  1924  and  1925,  fifteen  new 
Liggett  stores  were  opened  within  the  12 -mile 
area  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Globe  leads. 

Store  location  by  chain  stores  and  national 
advertising  coverage  bear  a  close  similarity  in 
principle.  Both  seek  to  reach  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  customers  in  the  area  of 
highest  per  capita  buying  power. 

Granting  the  desirability  of  reaching  every 
possible  customer  neither  the  chain  store  nor 
the  national  advertiser  expects  such  a  result. 
In  locating  stores — in  planning  advertising,  the 
practical  objective  becomes  coverage  of  the 
leading  shopping  center. 

Boston^s  key  trading  area 

That  area  has  been  defined  accurately  by  the 
Globe's  survey  of  department  store  deliveries 
made  through  the  Clearing  House  Parcel 
Delivery.  It  is  outlined  on  the  map  here  printed. 


In  this  key  trading  area  the  Sunday  Globe  leads 
all  other  Boston  Sunday  newspapers  in  circu- 
lation. And  the  daily  Glebe  exceeds  even  the 
Sunday  in  total  circulation  in  this  same  area. 

That  is  why  the  Boston  department  stores 
use  in  the  Sunday  Globe  as  much  space  as  in  all 
the  other  Boston  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 
That  is  why  these  same  stores  used  the  daily 
Globe  during  1925  in  greater  volume  than  any 
other  single  Boston  daily. 

And  the  Liggett  stores,  both  in  location  of 
outlets  and  in  advertising  confirm  this  principle. 
For  the  Liggett  chain,  too,  places  great  con- 
fidence in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Boston  nierchants  point  the  way 
for  national  advertisers 

Within  the  12 -mile  trading  area  of  Boston  are 
1,700,000  people  with  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$2000. 

They  supply  the  Boston  department  stores 
with  64%  of  their  charge  accounts — to  their 
homes  go  74%  of  all  package  deliveries  by  these 
same  stores. 

This  is  the  key  trading  area  of  Boston.  Ad- 
vertise in  it  first  through  the  Globe.  Let  the 
Globe  bring  to  retailers  of  your  product  the 
rapid  turnover  that  every  worth-while  retailer 
wants. 
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drug  store  chain 
Boston 


Total  net  paid  circulation  is 

279,461  Daily 
326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all 
cities  with  large  suburban  popu- 
lation that,  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation 
is  practically  the  same  or  greater 
than  the  daily  circulation,  there 
is  proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader 
interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 


In  the  Area  A  and  B, 

Boston's  12'mile  Trading  Area,  are 


M'~r     of     department     store 

charge  accounts 
74' I  of  all  department  store 

package  deliveries 
61  '^1  of  all  grocery  stores 
57'',  of  all  drug  stores 


60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%,  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  automobile  dealers 
and  garages 


Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than  the 

next  Boston  Sunday  newspaper 

The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily— 176,479  Sunday 


The  Boston  Globe 

Q'ne  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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We    furnish    the    ideas —  * 
and   they   do   the   buying 

But  whose  product  do  they  ask  for? 

l^\cry  issue  of  I  he  Delineator  carries  a  wealth  of  ideas 
for  building,  remodelling  and  redecorating  our  readers'  homes. 

Complete  plans  of  attractive,  up-to-date  homes  are 
available  at  minimum  cost.  Helpful  booklets  and  pamphlets 
of  all  kinds  are  constantly  being  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  information  and  help. 

And  each  mail  brings  a  swelling  flood  of  letters  asking 
advice  and  suggestions  on  the  problems  of  home  building 
and  home  making. 

We  furnish  the  ideas;  our  readers  do  the  buying.  But 
the  merchandise  they  select  depends  upon  you. 

What  have  you  to  offer  those  about  to  build?  Can  you 
help  them  furnish  a  new  home;  brighten  up  an  old  one?  .'\re 
they  familiar  with  the  advantages  and  superiorities  of  your 
product^  Will  it  save  them  time  or  work,  add  to  their  con- 
venience or  pleasure;  make  their  home  a  better,  happier, 
lovelier  place  to  live  in? 

Delineator  readers  look  to  this  magazine  for  ideas  and 
suggestions  on  all  problems  of  home  building,  decoration 
and  improvement.  They  look  to  the  advertising  pages  of 
their  magazine.  The  Delineator,  for  the  materials  with  which 
to  carry  out  these  ideas. 

Will  they  find  your  message  there? 

THE    DELINEATOR 
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The  house  shown  above 
was  built  by  a  Delineator 
reader  from  Delineator 
House  Plan  No.  9. 
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IN  this  issue  appears  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  H.  A. 
Haring  bearing  upon  the  radio  in- 
dustry. Radio,  in  its  present 
form,  can  boast  of  but  five  brief 
years  of  existence.  In  those  years 
it  has  grown  to  tremendous  size 
and  passed  through  a  series  of 
vicissitudes.  Mr.  Haring  has  com- 
pleted what  is  probably  the  most 
exhaustive  study  yet  made  of  the 
situation.  Not  only  does  he  ana- 
lyze existing  conditions  and  prob- 
lems, but  he  advances  constructive 
merchandising  suggestions,  sound- 
ly based  upon  the  experiences  of 
leaders  in  the  field,  which  point 
out  the  path  of  stability  to  the 
manufacturer. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  this  gigantic  transporta- 
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What  Ails  Radio? 

Beginning  a  Series  of  Five  Articles  Which  Forecast 
the  Immediate  Future  of  Radio 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


SOMETHING  is  wrong— or 
at  least  such  is  the  popular 
thought — with  radio  ;  with 
an  industry  that  does  several 
hundred  millions  in  volume  in 
one-half  of  the  year,  spending 
tens  of  millions  for  advertising 
during  that  period,  but  which 
then  shrivels  into  comparative 
nothingness  for  another  six 
months.  Dealers  occupy  ground 
floors  in  the  high-rental  dis- 
tricts, only  to  give  way  on  April 
Fool's  Day  to  "For  Rent"  signs; 
factories  hum  for  three  months, 
only  to  slink  away  before  their 
listings  ever  appear  in  the  tele- 
phone directories.  Radio,  as  a 
consequence,  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  being  about  as  sea- 
sonal as  corn  raising  or  straw- 
berry culture. 

Atop  of  the  extreme  seasonal 
nature  of  radio,  for  another 
matter,  is  the  precariousness 
of  the  business  in  all  stages 
from  manufacture  to  repossession. 
With  alarming  frequency  the  profits 
of  one  quarter  are  wiped  out  by  the 
losses  of  the  succeeding  three 
months;  this  statement  being  equally 
true  of  the  manufacturer  whose 
stock  is  quoted  on  the  curb  market, 
of  the  wholesaler  and  of  the  retailer, 
be  he  big  or  little.  Few  major  in- 
dustries have  brought  to  American 


business    such   extreme   and   sudden 


As  to  the  seasonal  character  of 
radio,  we  may  as  well  face  the 
facts. 

Radio  is  essentially  a  form  of 
indoor  entertainment.  The  whole 
tendency  of  modern  living,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  outdoors 
for  more  and  more  weeks  of  the 
year.  To  this  end  the  motor  car 
is  a  standing  temptation,  with 
daylight  saving  as  a  compelling 
goad. 

A  lesser  reason  for  poor  radio 
business  in  the  summer  is  "sum- 
mer static."  Whatever  the  fact 
may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that 
l)eople  believe  that  summer  re- 
ceptivity is  inferior.  To  some 
extent  this  condition  may  be 
overcome  by  advertising  the 
idea  that  summer  radio  is  worth 
while  and  by  improving  the 
(iuality  of  summer  broadcasting, 
just  as  the  outdoor  tendency 
may  be  in  part  nullified  by  in- 
tensive summer  selling. 
The    radio    season    for    1925-1926 


swings    from    prosperity    to    bank-  began,    for    the    retailer,    about    six 

ruptcy  as  radio  has  given,  the  con-  weeks    earlier    than    the    pi-eceding 

dition  being  at  the  present  time  so  year  and  enjoyed  almost  a  month's 

shattered  that  for  a  man  to  admit  spring  business  more  than  any  pre- 

a  business  connection  with  radio  in  vious   season;   and  yet,  there   is   no 

any  capacity  is  tantamount  to  call-  purpose  in  self  deception.     The  sea- 

ing  himself  a  "gambler"  in  the  eyes  sonal  character  of  radio  is  unlikely 

of   many,    whose    view    of    radio    is  ever    to    be    eliminated.      Salvation 

superficial  only.  from  the  stifling  losses  of  the  "off 
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season"  will  come  to  those  dealers 
and  those  manufacturers  who  have 
the  courage  to  go  "right  about  face" 
into  the  difficulty  which  means,  in 
plain  English,  that  they  must  fer- 
ret out  something  else  to  do  for  the 
months  when  radio  fails. 

Once  it  is  admitted  that  seasonal 
radio  selling  is  not  to  disappear,  a 
number  of  radio  "problems"  assume 
their  rightful  place  in  radio  discus- 
sions. For  instance,  "tackling  the 
summer  slump  by  cooperative  adver- 
tising" will  be  undertaken  with  no 
expectation  that  it  will  be  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ailments  of  the  industry, 
as  too  commonly  has  been  maintained 
by  those  who  have  something  to  gain 
from  enlarged  .schedules.  "Poor 
broadcasting"  will  be  improved  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer;  "price 
cutting"  will  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  what  it  really  is :  namely,  the  first 
indication  of  imjiending  bankruptcy; 
"sound  merchandising  principles" 
will  be  urged  by  manufacturers  upon 
their  dealer  outlets  as  the  only  en- 
during business  principles,  instead 
of  the  present  tendency  of  "letting 
the  dealer  worry"  provided  only  that 
the  factory's  invoice  be  paid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  makes  of  radio 
and  only  those  will  remain  the  lead- 
ers in  the  field  whose  manufacturers 
go  beyond  a  mere  "urging"  of  sound 
merchandising  principles.  The  manu- 
facturers who  survive  will,  among 
other  qualities,  educate  and  train 
their  dealei-s  to  the  proper  merchan- 
dising of  radio. 

Great  progress  toward  evening 
cut  the  seasonal  character  of  radio 
will  flow  from  better  merchandising 
of  the  product.  Manufacturers,  with 
a  handful  of  conspicuous  exceptions, 
are  content  to  have  their  dealer  rep- 
resentatives so  grossly  misrepresent 
the  goods  that  the  purchaser  can 
get  satisfaction  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  receptivity. 
Dealers  have  been  permitted — and 
in    altogether    too    many    cases    en- 


couraged —  to  make  extravagant 
claims  for  the  set ;  they  have  been 
suffered  to  dispose  of  sets  that  failed 
to  pass  inspection.  Eight  or  ten  weeks 
at  the  height  of  buying  frenzy  have 
so  deluged  the  factories  with  orders 
that  they  have  lost  sight  completely 
of  every  business  principle  other 
than  that  of  "get  the  money." 

OF  even  deeper  significance,  when 
one  studies  into  the  ailments  of 
this  industry,  is  another  element. 
Radio  is  young.  It  has  many  quali- 
ties of  the  youthful  weakling;  few  of 
the  sturdy  aspects  of  age. 

In  1921,  came  the  first  general 
broadcasting.  In  the  year  1922,  we 
had  the  first  radio  craze,  when  every 
lad  who  had  a  home-made  set  budded 
out  as  a  manufacturer  and  every 
kind  of  store  seized  on  radio.  The 
following  summer,  that  of  1923,  was 
the  one  in  which  the  trade  learned 
that  radio  is  seasonal;  and  the  fall 
of  that  year  brought  forth  the  ex- 
clusive radio  shops,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  left-over 
stocks  of  the  previous  season.  In 
1924,  sets  of  standard  factory  design 
began  to  assume  importance,  with 
1925's  market  a  chaotic  orgy  of  price 
slashing  to  liquidate  immense  over- 
stocks. 

Radio,  as   an   industry,   is  young. 


Youthful,  also,  are  the  men  who  con- 
trol it. 

Not  unusual  is  it  for  a  man  of  35 
to  be  head-lined  as  a  bank  president 
or  as  the  executive  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, but  there  stands  ever  be- 
hind such  a  prodigy  the  traditions  of 
an  established  business,  plus  the 
counsels  of  an  older  board  of  direc- 
tors. When,  therefore,  it  is  set  down 
that  the  presidents  of  our  radio 
manufacturing  companies  average 
about  35,  this  statement  should  be 
coupled  with  the  additional  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  these  presidents  own  or 
dominate  the  ownership  of  their 
companies;  and  that,  with  few  if  any 
exceptions,  they  have  built  up  the 
company  from  its  infancy. 

Were  one  radio  president  a  young 
man,  the  circumstance  would  be  to 
bis  individual  credit.  But  when  all 
the  radio  companies  are  controlled 
by  young  men,  that  condition  may 
be  not  wholly  adventitious.  It  may 
be  significant,  to  some  extent,  of 
what  ails  radio. 

The  radio  industry  did  not  spring 
up  as  a  side-line  or  a  by-product  de- 
velopment of  some  older  manufac- 
turing business.  It  began  with  the 
war-time  wireless  operators.  Some 
of  them  found  bankers  to  back  their 
enterprises;    more    did    not.      How- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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RADIO  sets  are  far  from  be- 
in;;  rool-])roof.  Tlie  ex- 
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turer  ;■  laboratory,  can  re^iulate 
his  product  to  a  higb  point  of 
efficiency.  The  amateur,  bow- 
ever,  frequently  ;rots  bimself  in- 
to absurd  diffitullies  and  calls 
loudly  for  tbc  servicing  prom- 
ised by  an  over-entbusiastic 
dealer   \s  lici  was  anxious   to  sell 
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When  You  Want  to  Borrow 
Money  at  the  Bank 

The  Power  of  an  Advertised  Name  Is  Often  Greater  than  the  Display 

of  Meehanical  and  Labor  Equipment 

By  Amos  Stole 


A  STRANGER  walked  into  the 
lobby  of  one  of  New  York's 
greatest  banking  institutions 
and  asked  the  door-man  where  the 
president  could  be  found.  Something 
about  the  manner  of  the  stranger 
prevented  the  cold  eye  of  the  atten- 
dant from  turning  his  questioning 
look  into  words.  He  led  the  man 
to  a  reception  room  and  asked  for 
his  card. 

As  the  discreet  door-man  passed 
from  the  stranger's  view  he  glanced 
at  the  card  and,  instead  of  taking 
it  to  a  second  or  third  assistant 
cashier,  carried  it  directly  to  the 
assistant  to  the  president.  Here 
complacent  indifference  was  con- 
verted into  action.  A  moment  later 
the  card  lay  before  the  man  whose 
word  was  law  in  the  most  distant 
office  of  this  far  reaching  banking 
organization  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
counsel  chambers  of  many  indus- 
tries. 

"Bring  him  in,"  said  the  president, 
and,  when  the  visitor  entered,  the 
banker,  instead  of  receiving  the 
guest  with  an  official  gesture  toward 
a  chair,  rose  and  stepped  forward 
with  a  cordial  grasp.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  former 
stranger,  now  a  favored  acquaint- 
ance, called  a  taxi  and  was  driven 
to  a  railway  station.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  town  that  morning  pre- 
pared to  spend  several  days  and  to 
fight  for  what  he  wanted.  With- 
out fight  and  in  fifteen  minutes  he 
had  accomplished  his  task  of  ar- 
ranging the  preliminaries  for  a  loan 
on  favorable  terms  with  a  banker 
with  whom  he  had  never  had  so 
much  as  one  word  of  correspondence. 
As  an  individual  the  caller  at  the 
bank  was  unknown ;  as  the  head  of 
a  manufacturing  organization  he 
was  known  throughout  the  country 
by  the  wares  which  he  produced. 
Advertising  had  given  the  name  of 
his  product  and  the  name  of  his 
company    a    national    acquaintance- 


IMawii    Liy    Hm\arii    Willani    inr    American    Kaiiiatur 
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ship.  The  banker  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man 
who  had  tens  of  thousands  of  sub- 
stantial American  citizens  support- 
ing his  business.  Consequently, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  physi- 
cal property  controlled  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  nothing  of  the  or- 
ganization as  a  producing  unit,  he 
knew  that  his  caller  was  a  man  who 
had  a  backing  far  more  valuable, 
from  the  standpoint  of  stability  and 
earning  power,  than  could  be  repre- 
sented by  any  display  of  mechanical 


and    labor    equipment    taken    alone. 

This  experience  could  be  multi- 
plied, with  slight  variations,  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Were  it  policy  to  do 
so,  I  could  set  down  here  a  long  list 
of  business  houses  which  have  se- 
cured preferred  financial  support, 
solely  because  of  the  strength  they 
have  developed  and  the  confidence 
they  have  established  in  the  minds 
of  bankers,  as  well  as  the  public, 
through  advertising.  Evidence  of 
the  increasing  regard  the  larger 
banking  houses  of  the  country  are 
giving  to  advertising,  when  consid- 
ering requests  for  loans  from  com- 
mercial houses,  has  been  repeatedly 
and  strikingly  shown  during  the  last 
twelve  months. 

Today  good  will  is  known  to  be 
more  valuable  than  much  fine  and 
stagnant  gold,  and  more  capable  of 
jiaying  dividends  than  much  complex 
and  idle  machinery.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  most  valuable 
asset  held  by  many  of  our  big  manu- 
facturers is  a  trade  mark,  brand, 
or  slogan,  which  is  a  household  term 
in  every  city  and  cross  roads  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pre- 
sent advertising  as  a  panacea  for  all 
production  and  sales  ills  would  be 
trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  every 
thinking  person. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
many  follies  in  advertising  have 
been  committed,  or  were  committed 
during  the  chaotic  period  covered  by 
the  fall  of  1919  and  the  spring  of 
1920.  Not  only  were  advertisers 
guilty  of  excesses  because  they 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity,  in 
forcing  a  dominant  position  in  the 
national  market,  to  use  some  of  the 
funds  which  otherwise  might  have 
to  go  as  excess  profit  tax ;  but  also 
because  many  of  them  indulged  in 
like  excesses  in  a  short  sighted  be- 
lief that  in  so  doing  they  would 
corner  the  market  for  their  wares 
and  would  in  addition  be  able  to 
maintain   the   abnormal   prices   they 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   58] 
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Wanted:  American  Tourists 

By  Charles  JV.  Stokes 


UNDER  a   London   date- 
line    the     New      York 
Times      recently      pub- 
lished a  cable  as  follows : 

Growing  British  alarm  at 
the  way  American  tourists 
are  ignoring  the  British  Isles 
in  their  European  tours  re- 
sulted in  a  meeting  today  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole  here  of 
representatives  of  industrial 
and  commercial  organiza- 
tions to  devise  plans  for  at- 
tracting more  of  these  tour- 
ists to  Britain.  Among  the 
organizations  represented  at 
the  meeting  were  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federation  of  British 
Industries.  Sir  Thomas 
Towle  presided. 

Of  $350,000,000  spent  in 
Europe  in  1924,  it  was  said 
$250,000,000  went  to  France 
and  $100,000,000  to  other 
countries.  It  was  suggested 
steps  be  taken  to  inform 
Americans  of  the  accom- 
modation and  facilities  for 
tourists  in  Britain.  It  is 
hoped  the  visit  in  April  of 
283  American  hotel  keepers 
will  do  much  toward  dis- 
pelling the  idea  that  English 
hotels  are  expensive. 

Tarleton  Winchester,  Lon- 
don director  of  the  IJnited 
States  Lines,  gave  the  meet- 
ing some  suggestions  for  at- 
tracting travellers.  He  said 
steps  should  be  taken  to 
counteract  the  idea  that  Lon- 
don is  a  city  of  one  fog  after 
another.  Winchester  also 
suggested  the  idea  that  Lon- 
don has  no  aright  life  he 
counteracted  by  advertising. 
(The  various  italics  are 
mine.)  He  advised  further 
that  England  abolish  the  ten 
dollar   passport   visa   charge. 

Winchester    said    a    move-     

ment  could  be  started  to  have  ^^^^^ 
English  people  who  know 
Americans  write  letters  inviting  the 
latter  to  England.  He  also  suggested 
some  one  write  a  song  called  "The 
Lights  of  London,"  which  would  adver- 
tise the  citv  as  "The  Sidewalks  of  New 
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the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Yankee  abroad,  Brit- 
ish commercial  societies  express  a  longing  for  his 
arrival  in  greater  numbers.  Were  the  English  steam- 
ship lines  less  reticent  in  their  advertising  concern- 
ing the  attractions  of  the  home  country,  and  were 
the  belief  that  London  is  always  dull  and  foggy 
dispelled,  dollars  now  exchanged  for  francs  would 
become     pounds    sterling    with    greater    frequency. 


commerce ;  and  secondly,  to  notice 
that  far  from  being  governed  by 
caprice,  contingency,  or  last-minute 
hysteria,  the  travel  business  is  one 
York"  advertised  New  York,  and  that    to  which  the  principles  of  marketing    only    eight    days    in    Britain. 


volved  in  that  piece  of 
paper,  the  transporting 
company  encounters  hu- 
manity in  its  rawest,  most 
selfish  form.  Emotions 
and  desires  are  revealed 
that  do  not  enter  into 
many  ordinary  transac- 
tions. There  is  no  grouch 
quite  like  the  man's  who 
wanted  a  lower  berth  and 
can  get  only  an  upper,  and 
who  perhaps  knows  a  high 
official  of  the  line  and 
threatens  to  complain; 
there  is  no  appetite  like 
that  of  the  man  who  is 
eager  to  sample  the  night 
life  of  Paris.  Humani- 
tarians and  missionaries 
will,  if  they  have  "pull,"' 
jockey  a  woman  and  child 
out  of  a  choice  cabin. 

The  news  item  above  is 
no    casual    "viewing    with 
alarm."     Steamship  routes 
very     quickly     follow     the 
changing    flow    of    traffic. 
and    one    of   the    most    re- 
markable    events     of     the 
past  twenty  years  has  been 
the  gradual  decay  of  Liver- 
pool as  a  first  class  passen- 
ger   port.     The    rapid    de- 
velopment   of    the    English 
Channel    ports — particular- 
ly Southampton  and  Cher- 
bourg— proves     that    most 
visitors     want     to     arrive 
closer  to  Paris.     Here,  for 
a   practical   illustration,    is 
=^     the    Arts   Craft   Guild,    an 
organization       specializing 
in   these    new   quick   student    excur- 
sions  to   Europe   by   the   democratic 
"tourist  third  cabin."     Their  hectic 
23-dav  program  in  Europe  provides 

Whv 


summer  schools  be  held  in  English  uni- 
versities and  an  effort  made  to  attract 
American  students. 

Those  who  do  not  credit  the  mone- 
tary value  of  tourist  business  to  a 
country,  a  state  or  a  city  are  par- 
ticuhirly  invited  to  re-read  the 
quotations  above — for  two  reasons. 
Firstly,  to  discern  how  a  country 
which,  as  Britain,  does  not  rank 
tourists  as  among  its  primary  indus- 
tries begins  to  feel  the  deprivation 
of  business  through  many  strata  of 


are  very  keenly  applied  and  in  which    should  Americans  have  ceased  to  re- 


the  psychology  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  analytically  studied. 

Applied  i)sychology  there  definite- 
ly is  in  the  tourist  business,  embrac- 
ing not  only  the  every  day  motiva- 


gard    Britain   as   their   chief   ob.iec- 
tive? 

The  principles  of  scientific  market 
analysis  can  now  be  applied — as 
thev    have    been — by   the    men    who 


tions    of    life,    but    a    great    many  sell   transportation.      It   may   be.   of 

unexpected  ones  as  well.    A  railroad  course,    that    Americans    have    sick- 

or  .steamship  ticket  represents  to  it.=!  ened  a   little  of  the   "Who-won-the- 

holder  a  sensation   (using  that  word  war?"    attitude    that    often    meets 

in   its  jisychological  meaning)    often  them  even  from  cultured  Britons.    It 

novel  to  his  experience;   in  the  cor-  may  be,  again,  that  the  Briton,  un- 

rect   discharge  of  the   functions   in-  accustomed    to    the    tremendous    in- 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    86' 
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Making  the  Direct  Seller's 
Advertising  Dollar  Go  Furthest 

By  Henry  B.  Flarsheim 

Secretary,  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  man  who  knows 
his  direct-s  e  1 1  i  n  g 
business  has  a  com- 
plete record  of  results 
for  every  advertisement 
and  every  publication  he 
has  ever  used.  Every  ad- 
vertisement for  agents 
must  show  a  certain  defi- 
nite profit  in  dollars  and 
cents  within  a  given 
length  of  time  after  that 
advertisement  has  ap- 
peared— or  it  is  a  failure. 
While  the  consistent  ad- 
vertiser unquestionably 
builds  a  certain  prestige 
with  the  salesmen,  the  di- 
rect seller  who  gets  his 
agents  through  advertis- 
ing expects  every  piece  of 
copy  to  show  on  his 
record  card  that  it 
brought  home  results. 
This  statement,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  national  advertiser 
in  the  direct-selling  field 
who  uses  publicity  copy 
to  make  it  easier  for  his 
salesmen  to  obtain  inter- 
views with  prospects. 

The  new  direct-seller 
will  work  with  his  agency, 
testing  and  retesting 
dozens  of  advertisements 
and  appeal  until  he  finds 
the  copy  that  pays.  Once 
he  has  found  it  he  runs 
that  kind  over  and  over 
again,  satisfied  to  assume 
that    it    will    build    good 
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IMPORTANT           To  keep  all  records  accurate,    these  sheets,   with  complete   in- 
formation,   should  te  filled  out  each  day.     At    the  end  of  the  dav.    thev  Rhniild 
be  placed   in  an  envelope  addreeeed  to  us,    (after  the  figures  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  your  permanent   record  sheetB.    according  to  key).      Mall    the  report 
to  us  at  oncel.      We  keep  a  daily  check  on  our  clients  to  keep  us    informed  of 
every  step  in  their  progrees.  and  to  enable  us  to  co-operate  with  them  more 
closely.     All    information  ie  kept   in  strictest  confidence. 

THE  type  of  chart  used  to  check  up  on  the  day's 
niaiL  Here  in  convenient  form  are  tabulated  the 
records  of  individual  keyed  advertisements,  under  three 
essential  heads,  exactly  as  they  come  into  the  office. 
From  a  complete  file  of  these  daily  charts,  valuable 
data  on  copy  and  media  may  be  obtained  for  future  use 


will    and    cards    and    tell,    right    down    to    the    and   how 


prestige.     But  in  the  meantime,  he    dime,  what  every  advertisement  pro-    strong  ones 


vertising  records  soon  be- 
come the  most  important 
single  asset  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

They  show  how  much 
each  advertisement  cost, 
what  copy  was  used,  in 
what  position  it  ran,  the 
date  of  insertion,  the  key 
number,  the  time  in- 
quiries began  to  come  in, 
the  total  number  of  in- 
quiries, the  cost  per  in- 
quiry, the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  follow-ups  used, 
the  length  of  time 
elapsing  between  receipt 
of  the  first  inquiries  and 
the  date  of  the  first  "con- 
version" of  an  inquiry 
into  a  producing  sales- 
man, the  total  number  of 
salesmen  obtained,  the 
cost  per  salesman,  num- 
ber of  orders  received,  the 
total  amount  of  business 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  amount  of  business 
per  dollar  of  advertising, 
after  three  months,  si.x 
months,  a  year — and  even 
five  or  ten  years. 

With  a  complete  set  of 
well-kept  record  cards  be- 
fore him,  the  e.xperienced 
direct  seller  can  give  you 
the  vital  facts  on  any 
business  of  this  type — can 
tell  whether  it  is  going 
forward  or  backward, 
where  the  weak  points  lie 
to  make  the  most   of  the 


is  cashing  in  profits. 

After  a  six  months  campaign,  the 
direct  seller  can  go  over  his  record 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  direct  selling  by  Mr.  Flarsheim.  In  an 
early  issue  he  will  discuss  "Why  Some 
Direct   .Selliner  Pypmies  Grow  Into  biants." 

In  connection  with  the  typical  budget 
published  with  the  second  article  of  the 
series,  the  author  wishes  to  explain  that 
the  percentage  figure  1.78  under  the  head 
of  net  profit  is  based  on  turnover  rather 
than  capital  invested.  As  the  turnover  in 
this  type  of  business  is  about  six  times  a 
year,  the  net  profit  percentage  on  this 
average  investment  is  10. 6S. 


duces.  Not  only  does  he  know  Keeping  records  of  this  kind  is 
which  copy  appeals  brought  him  the  not  particularly  difficult.  One  in- 
most business  for  the  least  cost,  but  telligent  girl  can  record  a  tremen- 
he  also  knows  which  type  of  pub-  dous  volume  of  business, 
lications  are  best  for  his  purposes.  There  are  several  methods  of 
He    can    plan    his   next    season's    or  keeping  these  records.     It  would  be 


next  year's  advertising  campaign 
with  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
results.     The  same  tested  media  can 


impossible  to  describe  any  of  them 
in  complete  detail  here,  so  I  shall 
limit      myself     to      one      developed 


reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  through  experience,  through  testing 
the  same  good  results  with  the  same  various  plans,  correcting  weaknesses, 
copy     which    paid    previously.     Ad-    and  eliminating  lost  motion. 
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The  starting  point  is  the  daily 
record  sheet.  Here  is  the  exact  proc- 
ess by  which  a  sheet  (or  as  many 
sheets  as  may  be  necessary)  is  filled 
out  each  day : 

The  mail  comes  in.  Let  us  assume 
that  it  is  the  very  first  mail  the 
business  has  received.  It  consists 
of  nothing-  but  inquiries,  each  one 
addressed  to  the  department,  desk, 
street  number,  or  whatever  other 
key  is  used.  A  prirl  picks  up  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  "Department 
632."  She  writes  "632"  in  the  left 
hand  column  and  records  one  in- 
quiry beside  that  key  for  that  day. 
She  records  the  other  inquiries  in 
the  same  way. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  business 
we  are  considering  requires  a  deposit 
from  the  salesman  before  sending 
the  selling  outfit.  This  entails  th„ 
mailing  of  follow-up  literature  and 
an  application  blank  to  the  inquii-er. 
Before  the  first  follow  up  is  mailed, 
the  application  blank  is  keyed  with 
a  number  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
quiry. All  api^lications  sent  out  with 
later  "shots"  are  similarly  keyed,  so 


that  no  matter  which  mailing  con- 
vinces the  i)ros|)ect  that  he  should 
send  for  the  outfit,  the  proper  ad- 
vertisement can  be  credited.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  man  who  sent  the 
first  inquiry,  keyed  "Dept.  632,"  is 
convinced  that  he  can  make  money 
with  our  hypothetical  firm  and  sends 
in  the  application  with  his  deposit. 
The  mail-opening  girl  receives  it. 
She  sees  the  key  number  which  had 
been  put  on  the  application  when  it 
was  first  mailed.  On  the  daily  sheet 
she  puts  this  key  number  in  the 
left  hand  column  and  records  the  ap- 
plication in  the  third  column. 

A  selling  outfit  is  shipped  to  the 
new  salesman  and  at  the  same  time 
an  individual  agent  record  card  is 
made  out  bearing  all  the  necessary 
information,  including  the  all-im- 
portant key  number. 

The  man  sends  in  an  order.  It 
finds  its  way  to  this  card,  upon  which 
it  is  duly  recorded.  The  key  num- 
ber is  taken  from  the  card  and 
written  on  the  order,  which  then 
goes  to  the  girl,  who  enters  it  in  the 
right  hand  column  of  the  daily  sheet. 


The  totals  of  the  three  columns  on 
the  daily  record  sheet  will  show  how 
many  inquiries,  applications  for 
lines,  and  orders  were  received  in 
any  one  day. 

Some  concerns  which  sell  a  spe- 
cialty at  one  set  price  record  the 
number  of  units  or  orders  instead 
of  the  sales  in  dollars  and  cents.  In 
the  end,  the  result  is  the  same.  Keep- 
ing up  the  daily  record  sheets  is  tin- 
first  step.  Day-to-day  information 
means  little — the  general  trend  of 
the  whole  business  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  months  and  years  is  desired. 

The  following  morning  the  figuns 
on  the  daily  sheet  are  transferred  tu 
a  permanent  record  card.  One  of 
these  is  made  out  for  every  adver- 
tisement. On  the  back  is  pasted  a 
clipping  of  the  advertisement  itself, 
so  that  instantly  the  piece  of  cojiy 
being  considered  is  known.  No  need 
of  hunting  through  a  bulky  scrap 
book  for  the  copy  that  either  paid 
out  or  didn't.  These  cards  are  filed 
according  to  the  names  of  the  media 
used. 

[continued  on  page  72] 


Giving  the  Agency  Free-Hand 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


THE  Synthetic  Tripe  Corpora- 
tion has  decided  to  do  some  ad- 
vertising and  is  in  the  throes 
of  selecting  an  agency. 

An  interview  with  its  president, 
Mr.  S.  Algernon  Kalbfleish,  elicited 
the  following: 

"Preliminary  conferences  with 
agency  representatives  have  led  us 
to  submit  several  questionnaires 
asking  complete  description  of  the 
organization,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel of  each,  together  with  a  list 
of  present,  past  and  future  clients, 
with  explicit  statements  of  the  rea- 
sons accounts  have  been  lost  (if 
any),  for  the  adhesiveness  of  those 
which  remain,  and  for  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  acquired. 

"We  are  particularly  pernickety 
about  the  agency  we  employ,  for 
ours  is  a  very  high  class  business. 
Ours  is  a  quality  product  and  we 
must  be  sure  that  no  advertising 
shall  be  done  which  shall  fail  to  re- 
flect these  facts. 

"We  .shall  insist,  of  course,  that 
the  chosen  agency  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience in  advertising  synthetic 
tripe.  To  be  sure,  no  other  tripe, 
synthetic  or  otherwise,  has  ever  be- 
fore been  advertised,  but   the  busi- 


ness and  our  product  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  and  unusual  nature  that  we 
feel  that  previous  experience  is 
essential — a  .s/»e  qua  nou,  not  to  say 
a  ne  pint;  ultra. 

"One  agent  has  offered  to  have 
our  copy  written  by  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, but  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  whether  or  not  Brisbane 
knows  anything  about  tripe,  and  we 
fear  his  long  employment  on  news- 
papers catering  to  the  masses  may 
have  unfitted  him  for  doing  writing 
of  sufficiently  high  literary  excel- 
lence to  answer  our  purpose. 

"npHE  deciding  factor,  however, 
J.  will  undoubtedly  be  previous 
experience  in  marketing  our  particu- 
lar product.  If  we  were  in  the  jewelry 
business  we  should  require  an 
agency  which  had  handled  jewelry 
accounts.  We  feel  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  writer  may 
produce  the  kind  of  copy  that  ap- 
peals to  us. 

"What  we  like  is  advertising  like 
that  of  Fisher  Bodies,  Packard  Cars 
and  Coty  Perfumes,  which  are  brief, 
snappy  and  elegant  and  which  do  not 
ostentatiously  parade  the  secrets  of 


divulge    unneces- 
facts    about    the 


the  business,  or 
sarily  any  vital 
product. 

"The  pictures,  in  any  case,  will  be 
by  Coles  Phillips.  In  them,  the  sug- 
gestion of  tripe  is  so  subtle  that  it 
will  surely  appeal  to  the  super-sensi- 
bilities of  those  who  appreciate 
quality. 

"And  obviously,  we  must  have  a 
slogan.  'The  Tripe  You  Love  to 
Touch' — or.  'Ask  the  Man  Who 
Wears  One,'  or  'If  Tripe  Were 
Worn  Ai-ound  Your  Neck' — some- 
thing distinctive  like  that,  which 
will  overcome  dealer  dumbness,  ac- 
centuate consumer  avidity,  and 
change  sales-resistance  into  a  state 
of  universal  gimmies. 

"Aside  from  these  few  funda- 
mental restrictions,  we  purpose  to 
give  our  agency  a  free  hand  and  to 
leave  it  entirely  unhampered,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  selection  of  the 
publications  to  be  used.  These  must 
be  of  the  highest  class  and  smallest 
circulations.  We  fear  that  if  our  ad- 
vertising appeared  in  publications 
read  by  the  masses,  it  would  give  the 
wrong  impression  to  our  exclusive 
consumers,  and  our  tripe  trade  on 
Park  Avenue  would  be  ruined." 
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Modernizing  Export  Sales 

Policies 

By  B,  Olney  Hough 


PREACHING  the  gospel 
of  modernism  in  expori; 
selling  is  the  favorite 
avocation  of  many  a  progres- 
sive export  manager  of  today. 
Curiously  enough  there  still 
persist  many  fundamentalists 
in  our  export  trading — too 
many  by  far.  Worse  and  more 
strangely  still,  the  most  per- 
sistent of  the  lot  are  those 
concerns  that  do  the  largest 
individual  export  business ; 
that  is,  what  are  commonly 
known  as  export  commission 
houses.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment either  pro  or  con  modern- 
ism in  export  selling.  The 
business  of  these  houses  is 
largest  individually  merely  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  and 
diversity  of  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise which  each  handles.  Bar- 
ring bulk  or  crude  commodi- 
ties, cotton,  wheat,  lumber, 
other  such  things,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  sales 
of  any  one  manufactured  arti- 
cle which  an  export  commission 
house  ships  may  with  practical 
certainty  be  increased  several 
or  many  times  over  by  inten- 
sive, and  intelligent,  sales 
efforts  on  the  part  of  its  manu- 
facturer, working  directly  with 
his  export  customers  along  ap- 
proved modern  lines. 

But  there  is  a  great  plenty 
of  fundamentalists  among  ex-  ^_ 
porting  manufacturers  also — 
meaning  those  to  whom  one  export 
order  is  export  trade,  and  thank  you 
kindly  for  it — no  matter  if  there 
ought  to  be  a  dozen  orders  instead 
of  one,  no  matter  if  the  one  might 
be  increased  to  double  or  treble  its 
volume.  This  is  the  lingering  rem- 
iniscence of  that  ancient  era  when 
all  export  business  was  velvet,  or  a 
sort  of  by-product,  to  be  bragged 
about  when  one  happened  to  get  a 
little  of  it.  but  entirely  too  dubious 
and  uncertain  to  warrant  any  atten- 
tion or  effort. 

Domestic  salesmanagers  hold  con- 
ventions and  gravely,  earnestly,  dis- 
cuss  ways   and   means   of  attaining 


@  Bachiacli 

B  OLNEY  HOUGH  has  been  closely 
•  associated  with  exporting  for  more 
than  thirty  years  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  this  country 
on  foreign  trade.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  his  subject  which  are 
widely  used  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties where  economics  are  taught.  Many 
of  his  articles  on  various  phases  of  sell- 
ing abroad  will  appear  in  this  publication 


the  saturation  point  in  each  state, 
or  each  county  of  a  state.  They 
manufacture  graphs  of  the  potential 
sales  for  an  article  in  a  given  dis- 
trict compared  with  actual  sales, 
month  bv  month  and  year  by  year. 
They  institute  more  or  less  elaborate 
"service"  adjuncts  to  their  sales 
policies,  to  reach  the  jobber,  the  re- 
tailer, the  consumer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  through  one  of  the  others. 
Fundamentalists  in  the  export 
trade  believe  in  none  of  these  things. 
(Isn't  anything  foreign  different?) 
Modernists  pin  their  faith  to  them. 
To  the  fundamentalist  an  export  or- 
der is  an  order,  and  that's  that.    To 


the  modernist  one  order  is  only 
valuable  as  a  clue  to  more  or- 
ders, and  he  begins  at  once  to 
ask  himself.  How  can  I  get  all 
of  them  ?  He  is  not  hypnotized 
by  the  arrival  of  an  unex- 
pected, or  unprecedented  order 
from  Persia.  "Ha,"  he  laughs, 
"Persia?  Well,  well!  What 
sort  of  a  market  may  Persia 
be,  anyhow,  and  if  one  man  can 
buy  my  goods  there,  why  not 
twenty  men?  Or  perhaps  I 
can  make  this  first  man's  order 
twenty  times  as  big.  I'll  look 
into  Persia  a  bit  and  see  if  I 
can't  do  something  like  the 
same  sort  of  work  over  there 
that  my  salesmanager  is  doing 
right  now  in  Oklahoma.  First, 
I'll  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  customer  as  well  as  I 
can  on  paper — I'll  have  to 
think  a  little  as  to  just  how's 
the  best  way  to  approach  him. 
Meanwhile  I'll  find  out  who 
are  all  the  other  possible  cus- 
tomers in  Persia,  and  how  to 
sell  them,  and  how  to  trust 
them.  I'll  have  to  learn  how 
much  of  my  printed  matter  and 
follow-ups  are  suitable  and 
what  new  ones  I'd  better  have. 
Perhaps  I  can  advertise  in 
Persia  in  one  way  or  another 
as  soon  as  I  get  my  goods  over 
there.  Anyhow  here's  an  open- 
ing and  this   fellow   in   Persia 

looks   just    as    good   to   me    as 

anybody  in  Oklahoma.  I'm 
going  to  work  with  him,  if  I  can  per- 
suade him  to  let  me.  He  ought  to 
be  just  as  susceptible  to  clever  sell- 
ing attacks  and  he  ought  to  appre- 
ciate service  helps  just  as  much  as 
the  Oklahoma  fellow." 

But  this  unexpected  order  from 
Persia  has  reached  the  manufac- 
turer through  an  export  commission 
house  which  is  a  fundamentalist.  To 
it  an  order  is  just  an  order;  it  does 
not  especially  matter  whether  it  is 
for  Smith's  goods,  or  Jones'  goods, 
or  Robinson's  goods;  it  is  the  total 
volume  of  all  orders  that  counts. 
Moreover  it  is  too  busy  with  a  multi- 
plicity  of   interests   and   it   tries   to 
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Thbiik  is  i  \M>mjn  i.i  U^tidinas  she  has  been  Inown  (O 
ipend  hourt  drc%»ing  (or  a  t>all  .  «)  anisnc  she  hat 

hirniihcd  hci  home  wuh  rich  ircasurcs  from  ihc  ends  of 
the  earih  .  .  so  u^jciout  that  she  handles  her  own 
cootiderablc  6ain<ial  alTairs  She  drives,  or  n  driven 
in,  a  Rolls-Royce  on  every  motoring  occasion 

Only  ihii  best  car,  from  every  point  of  view,  could 
picaic  I  nature  so  many-sided,  so  discriminatin|;,  as 
hen.  The  perfection  of  every  last  detail  of  her  town 
car  pays  inbutc  to  her  costume  and  her  destination 
At  the  wheel  of  her  roadster  she  delights  when  the 
silent  moiot  whisks  her  over  pike  or  country  bv-road 


with  equal  cointon,  equal  case  Whcnevct  she  looLs 
at  one  o(  her  Rolls-Royce  cars,  she  finds  pleasure  in  the 
clean.  distinj;uished  lines — the  proud  cut  of  the  bonnet 
which  seems  to  welcome  the  road  And,  though  this 
consideration  certainly  comes  last,  she  is  glad  to  reatiie 
that  her  town  car.  purchased  six  years  apo,  is  as  satis- 
factory tn  appcatanceand  pcriormaiice  as  the  roadster  she 
bouf>hi  this  spnnp  She  is  convinced  that  serenity,  super- 
lative comfort  and  safety  more  that]  compensate  for  high 
initial  cost'  A  one-hundted-milc  trial  trip  will  be  arranged 
at  vour  convenience  Rolls-Royce.  Fifth  Avenue 
at  56th  Street,  New  York      Branches  in  principal  cmcs 


ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


/ 


lilt--  ■■  •■  ,  ^  V  .  I  ci,  ijie  ihe  iscitld'i  bc»t  auto- 
rouhile  l^r  ^;ijn(cj.  11  they  do  covvni  and  jewels  from 
the  Rucde  la  Paix  .  ,  .  the  mellow  glory  of  old  misters 
00  their  walls  .  .  the  friendship  0/  famous  people. 
The  Rolls-Royce  moves  is  gracefully  through  1  world 
of  social  prominence  as  they  do  themselves-  They  have 
discovered  that  motor-car  smartness  is  no  quixotic  thing 
(o  be  upici  by  "new  models,"  to  fleet  with  the  season. 
There  would  be  at  little  reason  to  say  of  one  of  these 
women,  "Her  motor  ii  hardly  the  thing  this  year," 
as  to  say,  "That  Georgian  mansion  her  colonial  grand- 
father built  do.^n  in  the  counir.'  11  fn^htfulK  out  >..f 


date!"    AK  -r   .can  old,  or  ten  yean  old, 

IS  as  readv  to  take  iti  place  in  the  rex'iew  of  luxury  on 
opera  nights  as  when  it  was  purchased  It  is  as  eager 
to  sweep  towards  the  open  high  road  and.  if  called 
upon,  to  crowd  two  days'  normal  driving  into  a  few 
comfortable,  secure  motoring  hours  Rolls-Royce  per- 
formance and  Rolls-Royce  appearance  more  than 
compensate  for  high  initial  cost.  .  .  Why  not  ndc 
in  onc^  A  tml  trip  of  one  hundred  miles  over  any 
roads  you  may  select  will  be  arranged  at  your  con- 
venience Rolli-Rovce,  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street. 
^'c^^    Ycfk       There' arc   l>rjtKhc>    in    rnnupal    citici 


I  \r*r  w-^  v-K" 


ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


Chassis  165-MK'  is  owned 

by  a  ge^itleman 
who  takes  life  as  it  comes 

'InsftQtoti  vijtt  txtry  Rtlli-Rftu  thatsti  jri^ucntly  dmrin^  m  entin  ttjt 
This  adf/trttttmtnt  ti   bastd  *n  Jttailtd  rtiords   kipt  at  the  Sfnnfjitld  wtrks 


TUT 


This  raan  lives  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
At  one  time,  he  was  concerned  in 
many  large  financial  enterprises 
Now,  at  middle  age,  he  is  retired 
from  active  business.  He  and  his 
wife  are  interested  in  enjoying 
themselves 

His  roadster  (ifij-MK)  calls  for 
him  at  his  club  to  take  him  golfing 
or  to  the  country  He  drives  u 
himself  And  he  will  tclj  you  why 
"Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
my  first  thrill  came  to  me  on  my 
tenth  birthday  I  was  given  a 
bicycle  Twenty  years  ago.  I  sat 
behind  the  wheel  of  my  hrst  motor- 
car That  was  my  second  thrill 
Last  year,  when  1  bought  this  Rolls- 
Royce  and  drove  11  myself,  I  got 
the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life  " 

Neither  this  owner  nor  his  wife 
IS  interested  in  the  impressive  me- 
chanics of  the  Rolls-Royce  He 
knows  that  his  Rolls-Royce  cars 
arc  extremely  comfortable,  he  docs 
not  know  that  unusually  long  and 
flexible  cantilever  springs  arc  one  of 
the  causes  He  knows  that  his  is  a 
vibrationicss  motor-car,  he  is  not 
concerned  with  the  reason — a  series 
of  vibration  dampencrs  of  very  effi- 
cient design  He  can  depend  upon 
the  brakes  to  stop  his  car  quickly 
at  any  speed  or  to  hold  it  with 
security  on  any  descent,  that  the 
Rolls-Royce  brake-drums  are  spun 
(orgings,  machined  down  from  90 
to  JO  pounds,  having  five  times  the 
cooling   area   of  any  other  brakes. 


and  lined  with  a  secret  composition 
which  IS  guaranteed  against  required 
replacement  for  three  years,  regard- 
less of  use  or  abuse  —  these  things 
do  not  bother  him  at  all. 

His  Rolls-Royce  cars  (two  en- 
closed cats  in  addition  to  the  road- 
ster) are  always  ready  to  go,  any- 
where And  always  equal  to  their 
task  In  short,  this  owner  is  10- 
tcrested  in  results,  not  causes 

If  you  were  to  call  it  to  his  mind, 
he  would  probably  remember  that 
each  of  his  Rolls-Royce  cars  carries 
a  j-ycar  guarantee  against  failure 
of  any  mechanical  part  But  since 
the  guarantees  have  never  been 
called  in  question,  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  remember  them  And  the 
beauty  of  his  Rolls-Royce  cars 
matches  the  excellence  of  their 
mechanical  performance 

What  a  reliable  servant  the  Rolls- 
Royce  has  proved  to  this  man  and 
his  wife'  What  an  investment  in 
comfort  and  transportation'  They 
may  expect  at  least  1,0  years  of 
unfailing  service  from  their  cars 

Can  you  rightfully  ask  as  much 
of  your  motor-car?  If  you  will 
make  yourself  known  at  our  show- 
rooms, we  shall  be  glad  to  arrange 
a  loomilc  trial  trip  ui  a  RoUs' 
Roycc,  at  any  time,  over  any  roAds 

Nbw  You:  SsowRooMs — 

Fifth   Avenue  at   56th  Street      And 

jSth   Street  at    Eighth  Avenue. 

Direct   Works   Branch 

190  Washington  Street,  Newark 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


WHILE  Matlaine  la  Duchesse  de  Chauteau- 
Pourqiioi  Pa.«  drinks  a  ten-cent  ginjier  ale, 
and  Mrs.  Cliundey  W  ai)!)!!!";  is  writinjt  a  serious 
and  expensive  Ode  lo  a  Face  Cream,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  Rolls-Koyce,  the  aristocrat  of 
everything  on  earth,  using  anonvinoiis  testi- 
monials that  contain  more  sincerity  than  a  cloud 
hank  of  paid  puffs.  And.  further,  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  Kolls-Hovce  an  executive  or  more 
who  knows  preciselv  what  Ik-  has  to  sell  and  how 
to  suggest  it — or  liow'  otherwise  would  our  eves 
be  ble.'sed  by  the  sound  artifice  of  Mr.  Rockwell 
Keiit';*  Nice  pictures,  nice  type,  nice  arrange- 
ment.    Mice  car,  too. 
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Winning  the  Market  Without 

a  Price  War 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


PRIMITIVE  man's  first  instinct 
when  he  wishes  to  take  some- 
thing from  another  is  to  fight. 
But  that  is  very  wasteful.  It  is  not 
only  destructive  to  the  loser,  but 
tremendously  costly  to  the  winner. 
The  Allies  won  the  World  War;  but 
our  descndants  will  still  be  paying 
for  it  a  dozen  generations  from  now. 
England  won  the  fight  against  the 
general  strike;  but  they  dare  not 
face  the  figures  of  its  cost,  short  as 
it  was. 

Neither  physical  nor  commercial 
war  should  ever  be  countenanced 
until  it  becomes  an  unpreventable 
last  resort.  And  yet,  a  price-war  is 
usually  the  first  thought  and  the  first 
act  of  manufacturers  who  seek  to 
break  into  a  new  market,  or  dominate 
an  old  one. 

Many  a  manufacturer  has  fought 
a  long  price-battle  against  his  com- 
petitor, at  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
profits  and  capital,  only  to  discover, 
after  a  tentative  victory,  that  he  had 
created  the  definite  public  impres- 
sion that  his  product  was  inferior  as 
well  as  cheap.  Whereas  the  loser  of 
the  price-battle  had  gained  positive 
prestige  for  the  higher  quality  of 
his  goods,  because  it  could  not  be 
made  as  cheaply  as  that  of  the  victor. 

To  destroy  one's  enemy  he  m.ust 
first  be  angered — and  it  is  sheer 
madness  to  conduct  a  price-slashing 
battle,  in  order  to  win  permanent 
public  favor  for  a  good  product. 
Especially  to  the  seeker  of  a  new 
market,  is  it  bad  policy  to  cut  prices, 
for  the  new  product  is  more  likely  to 
be  given  the  brand  of  cheapness  and 
inferiority,  because  of  Its  low  price, 
than  is  the  old.  It  is  also  bad  policy 
because  such  tactics  give  battle  to 
the  enemy  at  the  very  point  where 
he  is  usually  most  strongly  in- 
trenched. 

"Let  me  quote  a  lower  price  than 
my  competitor,  and  I  will  bring  in 
the  orders,"  says  the  weakling  sales- 
man. And  that  same  salesman  would 
ask  to  be  given  a  motorcycle  in  order 
to  win  a  marathon  race  against  other 
men  who  used  their  legs.  The  one- 
track    salesman    and    the    one-idea 


sales  manager  are  obsessed  with  the 
primitive  instinct  that  price  is  the 
only  weapon  with  which  to  win  sales, 
and  they  would  ask  their  employers 
to  do  business  at  a  loss  and  create 
a  reputation  for  a  cheap  and  inferior 
product,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  their  brains  and  energy  to  sell 
the  goods. 

The  price-cutting  battle  can  have 
only  one  result — it  cheapens  the 
reputation  of  all  the  competitors  and 
makes  people  think  that  they  were 
robbed  by  the  higher  prices  that  they 
paid  in  the  past.  It  builds  up  con- 
sumer resistance  for  the  prices  that 
must  be  asked  when  the  battle  sub- 
sides. 

NOW  let  us  look  at  the  other  pic- 
ture— the  intelligent  effort  to  win 
larger  sales  volume  without  a  price- 
war.  The  ambitious  product  starts 
a  campaign  of  exploitation  at  the 
f.ame  prices,  or  slightly  higher  prices, 
than  competing  goods.  Attractive 
and  humanly  interesting  publicity 
portrays  the  uses,  merits  and  excel- 
lence of  the  commodity.  Every  para- 
graph and  illustration  in  the  adver- 
tising will  be  designed  to  create  de- 
sire for  its  possession  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  It  may  be  the  lure 
of  beauty  to  be  secured  in  some  new 
form;  it  may  be  the  creation  of 
mouth-watering  hunger  for  some 
new  sweet  or  food  product.  It  may 
be  the  stimulating  of  curiosity  about 
some  new  personal  accessory. 

Whatever  the  commodity  to  be 
exploited,  its  deepest  human  service 
must  be  realized  and  fully  under- 
stood by  the  writer  of  the  copy  and 
the  illustrator  of  the  advertisement. 
Then  that  service  must  be  so  por- 
trayed that  the  reader  of  the  adver- 
tising will  be  impelled  to  desire  the 
goods  for  what  they  will  do;  for  the 
comfort,  happiness,  or  satisfaction 
that  possession  will  give.  If  real  ad- 
vertising and  real  salesmanship  are 
put  back  of  the  commodity  and  the 
commodity  deserves  the  market,  the 
matter  of  price  will  be  secondary  in 
the  consideration  of  the  purchaser. 

Such  exploitation  does  not  appeal 


merely  to  those  who  expect  to  buy 
the  commodity  anyhow.  It  creates 
new  prospects  for  the  purchase  of 
the  goods  by  arousing  desire  for 
them  among  many  people  who  would 
never  think  of  wanting  them  until 
their  emotions  were  stirred  by  the 
pictures  of  what  possession  would  do 
for  the  purchasers.  When  this  sort 
of  desire  is  created,  any  fair  price 
will  be  paid  for  the  goods  that  are 
wanted. 

Then  consider  how  this  public  de- 
sire for  the  goods  would  be  multi- 
plied if  competitors,  instead  of  cut- 
ting prices  and  cheapening  public 
opinion  of  the  goods,  should  also 
start  aggressive  exploitation  of  the 
desirability  of  the  goods.  Just  con- 
sider what  an  impression  will  be 
made  in  the  minds  of  people  who  see 
one  advertisement  after  another 
delineating  the  benefits  of  the  ex- 
ploited commodity. 

HOW  much  better  it  always  is 
when  competitors  join  in  multi- 
plying the  market  for  the  commodity 
rather  than  in  fighting  to  divide  the 
existing  market  at  constantly  dimin- 
ishing profits.  Casting  aspersions  on 
competing  goods,  even  by  innuendo, 
causes  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
competitors  and  often  a  universal 
suspicion  of  all  such  commodities  is 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
"Competition  is  the  life  of  trade" 
does  not  mean  that  price-cutting 
creates  the  new  desires  for  goods,  as 
so  many  have  thought.  That  is  not 
logical  psychology.  New  desires  for 
goods  are  aroused  when  multitudes 
of  people  are  stirred  up  to  think 
about  those  goods  and  what  the 
goods  would  mean  to  them  if  they 
possessed  them. 

Why  should  anybody  want  to 
possess  something  because  its  price 
was  now  twenty  cents,  instead  of  the 
twenty-five  cents  that  it  formerly 
cost?  Why  should  a  woman  want  to 
buy  a  new  dress  because  it  was  $32 
instead  of  $39,  if  she  had  a  ward- 
robe full  of  dresses?  Of  course,  she 
doesn't  buy  the  cut  price.  She  buys 
the   dress  because  it  possesses  new 
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The  Public  Is  the  Only  Gainer 

By  Joseph  A.  Richards 


99 


IN  a  little  leaflet  issued  by 
the  Waterman  Fountain  Pen 
Company  entitled  "Helpful 
Hints  to  Pen  Salesmen",  occurs 
this  paragraph  as  one  of  the  con- 
cluding ones  in  a  short  dis- 
cussion on  price  cutting. 

The  aftermath  of  such  wars  is  al- 
ways the  same.  Both  sides  have  to 
stop  somewhere.  That  somewhere  is 
a  point  far  below  first  cost,  deep  in 
the  red  ink.  The  public  is  the  only 
gainer. 

"The  public  is  the  only 
gainer."  Is  the  public  a  gainer? 
And  if  so,  is  not  price  cutting 
always  justified?  And  then,  why 
not  arrange  all  business  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  price 
cutting?  Is  not  good  business 
based  on  the  public  weal  and 
wealth?  Should  any  business 
survive  that  cannot  endure  a 
course  of  price  cutting  to  the 
point  of  providing  the  public 
with  the  commodity  at  thp 
lowest  possible  figure? 

I  say  No  to  the  last  question ;  Yes. 
to  the  one  before  that. 

And  then,  skipping  to  the  one 
first  question  raised,  I  say  that  the 
public  is  not  always,  and  not  often, 
the  gainer  in  the  cutting  of  the  price 
of  standard  merchandise. 

I  remember  the  days  when  I  sold 
space  in  a  list  of  respectable  monthly 
magazines  at  a  rate  that  was  fair 
to  all.  but  a  rate  which  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  keep  to  myself. 

There  was  one  man  who  thought 
himself  a  wonderfully  smart  buyer, 
and  as  a  salesman  I  had  to  match 
him.  I  would  invariably  quote  him 
a  price  a  good  bit  above  the  standard 
at  which  I  sold  everybody — him  and 
everybody  else — and  let  him  enjoy 
him.self  for  an  hour  and  a  half  talk- 
ing with  me  about  that  price,  and 
other  things  more  or  less  akin  to  the 
subject.  He  thought  he  was  a  mar- 
velous price  cutter  and  had  obtained 
a  wonderful  bargain,  but  he  hadn't. 
But  the  advertising  buyer,  which  in 
this  case  was  the  public,  was  gen- 
erally suspicious  and  was  never  quite 
satisfied  with  the  price  it  paid  for 
anything  because  there  were  no 
standards  of  value  set  by  legitimate 
buying  and  selling  according  to  true 
ratio  of  cost  to  production,  plus  a 
legitimate  profit. 

Does  anybody  want  to  get  back  to 


the  days  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  values  and  prices  which  are  soft 
or  hard,  according  to  caprice  rathci' 
than  a  clear  application  of  the  rule 
of  three — cost  of  making,  cost  of 
distribution  and  cost  of  profit?  To 
my  mind  it  is  just  as  immoral  to  cut 
a  profit  without  reason  as  it  is  to  cut 
the  value  from  the  goods  without 
apprising  the  public,  or  to  cut  a 
legitimate  cost  of  distribution. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  problems 
advertising  aids  in  actually  bettering 
the  product  without  advancing  a  fair 
price,  plus  a  profit;  in  cutting  the 
cost  of  distribution  while  aiding  the 
distributor  to  make  more  money  by 
selling  more  goods,  and  finally  in 
holding  the  price  to  the  public  at 
that  figure  which  secures  reliability 
and  full  satisfaction  in  accordance 
with  advertised  representation  of 
the  goods.  At  the  same  time  it  pre- 
vents demoralizing  price  cutting. 

In  the  past  advertising  has  accom- 
plished a  worth  while  task  not  only 
in  establishing  a  standard  article  but 
also  in  fi.xing  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  a  fair  i)rice  for  it  which  most 
people  are  quite  ready  to  pay.  In- 
deed which  they  have  been  paying 
for  so  long  a  time  that  article  and 
price  have  become  well  established 
in  the  good  will  of  thousands  of 
buyers.     This  has  been  particularly 


true  of  such  articles  as  are  sold 
in  drug  and  grocery  stores.  In- 
variably the  price  cutting  drug- 
gist picks  articles  with  more  or 
less  standard  price  as  the  ones 
to  cut  and  prove  his  cheapness 
While  this  is  a  sort  of  com 
|iliment  to  the  well  known  value 
and  character  of  the  goods,  it  is 
not,  in  the  long  run.  beneficial  to 
the  public.  The  druggist  in- 
variably becomes  tired  of  selling 
these  goods  at  a  small  profit  and 
discourages  their  sale  in  the  in- 
terest of  goods  upon  which  he 
makes  more.  The  fir.st  thing  the 
public  knows  is  that  it  cannot 
get  these  goods  and  it  hears 
them  discredited  in  behalf  of 
others  of  similar  manufacture. 
This  confuses  the  customer;  dis- 
credits the  goods;  and  also  dis- 
credits advertising — all  of  which 
would  throw  general  merchan- 
dising back  on  the  period  when 
there  were  no  recognized  values  ' 
for  standard  goods.  Which  would 
be  to  the  positive  disadvantage  of 
the  public. 

Of  course,  standard  goods  will  ' 
always  be  cut  by  hawkers,  but  that 
works  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
only  in  so  far  as  it  demonstrates  that 
these  goods  have  a  standard  value 
which  has  been  cut  temporarily  by 
those  who  can  do  business  in  no 
other  way  than  by  price  cutting. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  this  period  of 
gradually  receding  prices  that  the 
public  needs  to  be  warned  of  the  real 
principles  involved  in  reckless  price 
slashing. 

To  continue  the  discussion  a  step 
further,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  re- 
call the  very  notable  editorial  which 
appeared  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
annual  number  of  The  Iron  Age, 
Jan.  7,  1926. 

It  was  an  editorial  signed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  by  the  editor-in- 
chief  and  it  ran  in  part  as  follow.s — 

W.v.sTED :    .\   Fair   Profit 

When  will  the  steel  industry  cure  itself  of 
sellinK  its  product  at  prices  which  leave  it 
It-ss  than  a  fair  profit? 

In  output  1fi2r,  w.is  a  remarkable  year. 
There  is  astonishment  at  the  breaking:  of 
the  1917  high  record  of  43.619.0nn  tons  of 
steel  ingots.  Yet  profits  were  not  satis- 
factor>'. 

Steel  making  in  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  high-calibre 
men.  It  has  a  long  record  of  mechanical 
and   metallurgical    triumphs.     Tt   turned   out 
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A  Bright  Future  for  Radio 

FIVE  or  six  years  ago  the  word  "Radio"  was  meaning- 
less save  to  a  few  thousand  Americans.  Today, 
radio  has  transformed  numberless  homes  from  deadly 
monotony  into  enjoyment  of  the  finest  things  in  life — 
things  which  were  so  far  beyond  reach  as  hardly  to 
exist. 

During  the  winter  of  192-5  and  1926,  on  Sunday  night 
after  Sunday  night  the  world's  greatest  musicians  were 
listened  to  by  more  persons  than  ever  heard  Caruso's 
voice  in  all  the  twenty  years  of  his  singing.  Although 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  a  stay-at-home  person,  it  is  undeniable 
that  his  voice  has  come  to  the  ears  of  more  of  our 
citizens  than  that  of  any  other  president.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world's  musicians  and  the  touch  of  per- 
sonality of  public  men  have  become  available,  moreover, 
to  the  shut-in,  to  the  woman  on  a  farm  made  lonely 
by  snow  and  mud  for  five  months  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
average  man  in  the  midst  of  home  comforts  and  leisure 
— quite  in  contrast  to  the  need  of  spending  a  day's 
earnings  for  an  opera  seat  or  losing  a  day's  employment 
while  waiting  long  hours  at  a  railroad  way  station  for 
the  overdue  presidential  "special,"  and  then  to  be  re 
warded  only  with  a  few  indistinct  shouts  from  a  husky 
throat. 

Radio  has  fundamentally  changed  American  life.  As 
a  commercial  enterprise  radio  ranks  among  our  major 
industries. 

Nothing  that  may  be  discussed  in  the  series  of  radio 
articles  which  starts  in  this  issue  should  be  taken 
as  a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  that  industry.  It 
has  prospered  wondrously.  Its  future  is  exceedinglv 
bright.  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  forecast  the 
immediate  future  of  radio,  the  underlying  evolutions 
which  will  become  manifest  in  the  six  months  beginning 
with  September,  1926,  but  deeper  down  and  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  changed  condition  lies  one  great  fact 
— radio's  popularity  is  every  day  waxing  greater  and 
the  industry's  permanence  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
is  every  day  becoming  more  firm. 

When,  therefore,  we  face  the  question:  "What  Ail^ 
Radio?"  the  uncertainty  implied  by  such  an  inquiry 
should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  radio  is  wobbly. 
The  question  is  merely  the  handle  by  which  we  hope 
to  open  the  door  to  a  room  full  of  radio  understanding. 

Agency  Consolidation  Next? 

THE  consolidation  of  a  famous  agency  like  Lord  & 
Thomas  with  Thomas  F.  Logan,  another  well-known 
agency,  is  food  for  thought. 

The  consolidation  principle  is  today  very  active 
throughout  the  business  world.  First,  there  was  con- 
solidation among  manufacturers,  then  among  railways, 
then  public  utilities,  then  retailers  (chain  stores).  This 
situation  left  the  middlemen  in  a  cramped  position,  so 
in  very  recent  times  we  have  seen  rapid  developments 
in  consolidations  of  wholesalers. 

Now  the  basic  factors  making  for  consolidation  have 
arrived  at   the   doors   of  service   organizations,   which 


have  long  resisted  it.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  quite  im- 
possible, for  advertising  agency  service  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly strong  peripheral  force;  a  tendency  to  break 
apart  into  small  units.  Times  without  number  have  in- 
dividuals left  advertising  agencies  that  were  growing 
large,  to  form  small  agencies,  carrying  with  them 
choice  accounts. 

Ib  there  now  possibly  a  reversal  of  this  te'ndency;  a 
likelihood  of  larger  and  more  perfectly  organized  ad- 
vertising agency  service?  It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but 
significant  tendencies  have  come  in  just  this  way,  with 
a  start  such  as  the  agency  consolidation  above  referred 
to.  It  furnishes  material  for  an  arrest  of  thought,  at 
any  rate,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  there  are  too  many 
small,  weak  agencies. 

The  News  Digest 

JUDGING  from  the  many  lette)-s  received  during  the 
past  week,  The  News  Digest,  in  its  improved  form, 
meets  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  readers.  We 
believe  it  will  prove  of  increasing  value  in  a  business 
where  time  for  reading  is  at  a  premium,  as  it  gives  all 
the  news  of  advertising  in  one  single  section,  grouped 
and  classified  in  a  form  which  can  be  filed  for  perma- 
nent reference. 

Needless  to  say,  the  value  of  a  department  such  as 
this  depends  largely  upon  the  cooperation  of  those  that 
use  it.  We  trust  that  subscribers  to  ADVERTISING  and 
Selling  will  keep  us  informed  promptly  of  changes  and 
happenings  that  should  be  recorded. 

Protecting  Advertising  Investment 

IN  court  recently  the  John  H.  Woodbury  Facial  Soap 
Company,  in  an  endeavor  to  stop  "William  A.  Wood- 
bury's Soap"  from  continuing  to  capitalize  the  Wood- 
bury name,  used  as  its  most  important  argument  that 
it  had  $8,000,000  invested  in  national  advertising  of 
the  name  Woodbury,  which  would  be  jeopardized  by 
anyone  else  selling  soap  under  that  name. 

The  court  would  not  compel  William  A.  Woodbury  (a 
cousin  of  the  plaintiff)  to  quit  the  soap  business,  but 
it  did  require  that  he  plainly  mark  it  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. 

This  point  has  always  been  a  touchy  one,  as  the  case 
of  "A.  Waterman"  pens,  and  others,  have  proved.  Two 
Colgate  soaps,  two  Gillette  safety  razors,  or  two  Pack- 
ard cars  are  entirely  legal  possibilities,  as  the  law  is 
still  interpreted;  but  there  can  be  no  two  firms  making 
Lux,  Crisco,  Thermos,  Kodak  or  Uneeda  (as,  in  the 
latter  case,  is  shown  by  an  extensive  graveyard  of  those 
who  have  tried).  The  protection  value  of  the  coined 
name  as  against  the  personal  name  is  now  fairly  well 
established.  But  against  protection  value  must  be  placed 
publicity  value,  and  publicity  value  must  be  protected 
in  turn  by  skillful  advertising,  lest  the  coined  term  be 
lost  to  its  creators  and  come  to  be  a  generic  term,  as 
has  the  privately  owned  name,  "Celluloid." 
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Worse  Than  That 

Respectfully  Addressed  to  Sara  Hamilton  Bircliall 

By  Cornelia  Penfield  Lathrop 


ADIES— or  Cuties"  is  only  the 
preface.  May  I  add  a  few 
I  paragraphs  from  another 
viewpoint  on  advertising  men  and 
their  women? 

A  man  traditionally  delights  in  a 
wife  who  is  different  from  all  other 
women.      Why,    then,    after    a    year 
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SCO  us  »>Ar  Off 


ANOTHER  readable,  simple 
.label.     Gold  and  green  on 
white — with  a  soupcon   of  red 


or  two  should  an  advertising  man 
quote  her  as  typical  of  all  other 
women  ? 

During    the    last    eight 

years  I  have  interviewed 
more  advertising  men 
than  I  should  like  to 
enumerate,  and  the  peren- 
nial bright  phrase  which 
blossoms  halfway  through 
the  interview  is,  "Well, 
now,  take  my  wife  as  an 
example.  I  suppose  she's 
fairly  typical."  (Some 
day  the  advertising  men's 
wives  will  discover  just 
how  typical  their  hus- 
bands think  they  are  and 
headlines  will  ensue). 

The  advertising  execu- 
tive, it  must  be  apologet- 
ically remembered,  has 
only  three  barometers  of 


feminine  taste:  his  aforementioned 
wife;  what  the  girls  in  the  office 
think  about  the  campaign;  and  the 
merry  little  charts  that  his  research 
department  shove  out  on  his  desk 
every  now  and  then.  Having  con- 
scientiously consulted  these,  and  hav- 
ing picked  out  the  most  agreeable 
data,  he  knows  all  about  "the  great 
majority  of  women  consumers"  and 
goes  forth  to  his  man-made  and  man- 
attended  conference  which  is  about 
to  spend  a  few  millions  in  educating 
the  simple  housewife,  who  presum- 
ably thinks  a  graph  has  something 
to  do  with  a  circus. 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  Chicago  of- 
fice last  November  just  after  one  of 
these  conferences.  Seven  strong 
men  had  been  wrestling  for  four 
hours  with  a  proposed  label  for  a 
new  brand  of — shall  we  say — 
noodles. 

"Snappy,  isn't  it?"  said  one  of 
the  seven  proudly  to  me. 

It  was  a  nice  label.  It  had  blue 
lettering  and  white  lettering  and  red 
lettering  and  black  lettering  all 
within  a  three-inch  diameter.  There 
w^as  script,  there  was  outline,  and 
there  was  block,  by  way  of  type. 
Part  of  the  background  was  gold, 
part  dark  blue,  and  part  red — and 
the  total  effect  was  just  about  as 
snappy  as  any  other  label  that  ever 
was  printed.  For  two  monkey 
wrenches  or  for  a  bottle  of  liniment 
that  label  would  have  been  equally 
ideal — and  as  equally   for  a   noodle. 

This    particular    noodle,    by    the 
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r  &  COMPANY  has  epitomized  the  "clover- 

11^    kino"   in    this   simple    and    arrcstin":    label. 

■;    la    ft'mnic    in    the    .'^wift     ('onfcrcnce    that 

this  label.     Pink  and  firocn  with  blue  lettering 


WALTE 

GUARANTEE  TO  THE 
DEALER  AND  CONSUMER 
THAT  THESE  GOODS  ARE 
IN  STRICT  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  ALL  PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 


THE    conservative    taste    of 
century-old  tradition  is  al- 
ways pleasing,  quiet,  dignified 


way,  was  to  be  marketed  by  costly 
methods  into  the  pantry  of  every 
discriminating   housewife    from   the 

rock-kissed      valleys      of 

Maine  to  the  lofty 
swamps  of  Texas,  or 
thereabouts.  There  was 
about  to  be  unleashed  a 
campaign  of  exploitation, 
advertising  and  salesman- 
ship, such  as  you  and  I 
and  the  nation  at  large 
have  survived  upon  sev- 
eral hundred  similar  oc- 
casions. The  noodle  be- 
hind the  label  was  nice, 
too.  Having  had  it 
brought  expensively  to 
her  attention,  one  house- 
wife in  a  thousand  would 
probably  buy  it — but  not 
because  of  the  label. 

The  point  to  be  made  is 
[continued  on  p.\ge  82  i 
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Bruce  Barton                                     Rov  S.  Durstine                                     AlexF.Osborn 

Barton.Durstine  ^  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

o^Zn   advertising   agency  of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department   heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander           j 

1        Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

^        F.  W.  Hatch 

John  D.  Anderson 

Roland  Hintermeister 

Kenneth  Andrev^s 

P.  M.  HoUister 

J.A.Archbaldjr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

R.  P.  Bagg 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Bruce  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Robert  Barton 

R.  N.  King 

Carl  Burger 

G.  Kane  Campbell 

H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 

J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  DufFy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
Harriet  Elias 
George  O.  Everett 
G.  G.  Flory 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 
R.  C.  Gellert 
B.  E.  Giffen 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Gilson  B.  Gray 
E.  Dorothy  Greig 
Mabel  P.  Hanford 

D.  P.  Kingston 
A.  D.  Lehmann 
Charles  J.  Lumb 
Robert  D.  MacMillen 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

E.  J.  McLaughlin 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
P.J.Senft 
Irene  Smith 

J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Charles  Wadsworth 
D.  B.  Wheeler 
George  W.  Winter 
C.  S.  Woolley 
.       J.  H.  Wright 

I                                                B.D                                                 1 
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NEW  YORK                                               BOSTON                                                BUFFALO 

383  MADISON  AVENUE                              30  NEWBURY  STREET                           220  DELAWARE  AVENUE    ^ 

Member  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  ?<lational  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Why  Malign  the  Grocery  Jobber  ? 

By  G,  H,  Cleveland 


WHAT  a  lot  of  fun  \vt>  all  have 
had  ascribing  to  wholesale 
grocers  most  of  the  condi- 
tions we  manufacturers  don't  like. 
When  we  meet  with  our  brothers 
we  pan  the  wholesalers  more  or  less 
vigorously.  Likewise,  when  the 
wholesalers  have  a  convention,  some 
of  us  are  usually  found  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  before  we  get  through 
have  offered  them  some  free  advice 
about  how  to  run  their  business. 
When  other  methods  are  not  avail- 
able, we  take  our  pen  in  hand  and 
jab  them. 

There  may  be  some  manufacturers 
of  grocery  products  who  yearn  to 
exchange  their  shoes  for  those  of  a 
wholesale  grocer,  but  I  don't  know 
them.  We  have  done  business  with 
wholesalers  for  something  like  forty 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
historj'  is  full  of  pleasant  relations 
rather  than  the  opposite.  Of  course, 
conditions  are  unsettled  now,  and 
wholesale  grocers  do  many  things 
we  do  not  like,  but  I  should  not 
wonder  if  we  manufacturers  do  a 
great  many  things  that  the  grocery 
jobbers  are   not   enthusiastic  about. 

My  viewpoint  may  seem  peculiar 
for  a  manufacturer,  but  I  have 
found  that  the  more  I  know  about 
the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
business,  the  more  I  sympathize 
with  the  wholesaler  and  his  prob- 
lems. He  has  made  mistakes,  but 
many  of  his  worst  troubles  have 
been  wished  on  him.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  see  how  jobbers 
of  other  commodities  would  conduct 
their  businesses  if  they  had  to  oper- 
ate under  the  same  conditions  as 
their  brethren   in   the   grocei'y  lield. 

Most  wholesale  grocers  lack  or- 
ganized sales  departments  with 
competent  sales  managers.  Manu- 
facturers who  have  been  selling 
wholesale  grocers  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  however,  do  noi 
worry  about  this  situation  very 
much,  and  in  selling  their  products 
use  methods  that  fit  in  with  exist- 
ing conditions. 

A  manufacturer  today  must  be 
much  more  than  a  producer  of  goods. 
To  succeed  he  must  be  so  organized 
for  selling  that  he  reaches  every 
link  in  the  chain,  right  through  1o 
the  ultimate  consumer.  This  is  a 
condition  that  exists  now,  regardless 


of  how  business  was  done  twenty 
years  ago,  or  what  the  wholesale 
conditions  are  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry. 

One  trouble  lies  with  the  manu- 
facturer. He  will  convince  himself 
that  he  has  a  wonderful  product  and 
a  world  beater  of  a  sales  plan,  when 
all  he  really  has  is  "old  stuff"  as  far 
as  the  wholesale  grocer  is  concerned. 
He  has  hundreds  of  "wonderful" 
products  submitted  to  him  every 
year  and  knows  fi"om  sad  experience 
that  very  few  would  ever  make  a 
profit  for  him  if  he  took  them  on. 
Why  should  he  tie  up  a  lot  of  money 
in  stock  and  sales  expense  without 
ample  proof  from  the  manufacturer 
that  it  will  pay  him  to  do  so? 

There  are  too  many  manufacturers 
of  almost  every  item  sold  by  whole- 
sale grocers.  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  these  manufacturers  think  that 
by  divine  right  the  jobbers  should 
handle  their  products.  This  makes 
every  jobber  the  target  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  manufac- 
turers' salesmen  and  much  direct 
mail  advertising.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  wholesale  grocer  has 
built  up  an  organization  which  is  as 
much  defensive  as  it  is  offensive.  It 
is  a  fact  that  wholesale  grocers,  com- 
pared to  other  wholesalers,  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  so  often  have 
they  been  caught  with  goods  that 
did  not  sell. 

WITH  all  this  background  of  ex- 
pensive experience,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
throws  most  of  the  burden  of  intro- 
ducing a  product  upon  the  manufac- 
turer. Once  the  wholesaler  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  real  market  for 
a  product,  he  will  buy  it  in  satisfac- 
tory quantities,  and  his  men  will 
sell  it.  Then  the  manufacturer's 
sales  expense  will  drop  to  what  it 
should  be. 

If  every  pi-oduct  offered  to  whole- 
sale grocers  would  sell  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  claimed  it  would, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting jobbers  to  do  the  introductory 
work.  But  the  manufacture)-  is  only 
guessing  about  the  demand  for  his 
product  until  ho  tries  to  sell  it  him- 
self. If  it  costs  him  ten  per  cent  to 
sell  a  certain  amount  in  new  terri- 
tory,   it    would    probably    cost    the 


jobber  twenty  per  cent.  Yet  the 
manufacturer  offers  him  fifteen  per 
cent  and  wonders  why  he  picks  his 
teeth  and  yawns. 

Don't  blame  the  wholesale  grocer 
too  much.  He  used  to  be  a  game 
sport  about  ordering  strange  goods, 
but  after  a  series  of  stingings  and 
some  valuable  lessons  learned  from 
watching  chain  store  systems  deal 
with  manufacturers,  he  is  not  as 
game  or  as  foolish  as  he  used  to  be. 

THE  wholesale  grocer  could  dis- 
pense very  nicely  with  the  major- 
ity of  manufacturers,  and  so  could 
the  general  public.  Many  manufac- 
turers are  like  political  candidates; 
they  nominate  themselves.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  their  existence  in 
business  except  their  desire  to  make 
money  by  horning  in  on  the  popu- 
larity of  established  brands  in  their 
field. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  pioneers 
in  every  line  who  introduce  some- 
thing new  and  worth-while.  But 
most  manufacturers  of  grocery 
products  are  imitators;  and  when 
too  many  imitators  crowd  into  any 
one  field,  the  selling  costs  rise  for 
every  one,  and  in  the  end  the  gen- 
eral public  pays  the  bill. 

For  instance,  take  the  commodity 
we  manufacture — a  laundry  product. 
In  almost  all  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  too  many  of  us  fighting  for 
business.  An  example  is  one  job- 
bing territory  which  takes  in  only 
part  of  one  state.  When  we  made 
a  survey  there  not  long  ago,  we 
found  that  we  had  the  competition 
of  fifty  brands.  The  market  was 
amply  supplied  before  most  of  them 
came  into  existence,  and  they  have 
supplied  neither  better  value  nor 
higher  quality.  Not  one  of  the  com- 
peting brands  is  advertised  to  con- 
sumers, nor  is  any  sales  help  offered 
to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  other 
than  the  specialty  work  of  trying 
to  stock  the  latter.  If  selling  costs 
are  now  higher  in  this  territory, 
who  is  to  blame? 

I  did  not  start  out  to  build  a  de- 
fense for  the  sales  methods  of 
wholesale  grocers,  but  to  show  that 
we  manufacturers  who  hope  to  stay 
in  business  have  something  more 
important  to  worry  about.  We  can 
adapt  ourselves  to  their  sales  meth- 
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ods  and  make  money  by  doing  it.  At 
the  present  time,  it  seems  hopeless 
to  expect  most  jobbers  to  try  pio- 
neer products,  so  the  manufacturer 
might  just  as  well  make  up  his  mind 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  situation. 
After  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sales- 
manship to  induce  wholesalers  and 
their  salesmen  to  extend  full  co- 
operation. 

Plenty  of  people  will  disagree 
with  me.  but  until  I  find  some  bet- 
ter method.  I  am  going  to  plan  to 
do  the  bulk  of  the  work  when  I 
enter  a  new  market.  It  will  cost  me 
money,  but  that  is  not  fatal;  for 
this  expense  is  going  to  be  distrib- 
uted   over    a    long    period    of    years 


when  the  jobber  will  do  my  selling 
for  me.  Of  course,  I  can't  go  to 
sleep  on  the  job  and  expect  results, 
so  I  plan  that  after  the  introduction 
I  must  everlastingly  remind  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  my 
product. 

In  spite  of  all  his  sins,  I  am  glad 
to  market  my  product  through  the 
so-called  "legitimate"  wholesale 
grocer.  I  haven't  found  any  other 
system  of  marketing  that  gives  me 
as  much  for  my  money.  Perhaps  I 
don't  get  my  money's  worth,  as  I 
\\ould  if  I  could  "reform"  the  job- 
ber so  that  he  would  relieve  me  of 
the  expense  and  work  of  selling  to 
the  trade,  but  I  am  most  interested 


in  having  him  stay  in  business  as 
an  independent  unit.  I  know  what 
to  count  on  from  him,  which  is  morj 
than  any  manufacturer  can  truth 
fully  say  about  some  of  the  other 
new  factors  in  the  business. 

A  pleasant  year  can  be  spent  con- 
sidering whether  a  graduated  scale 
of  discounts  to  apply  to  different 
classes  of  wholesale  service  can  be 
put  into  effect.  I  know  that  a  first 
class  argument  can  be  started  aboui 
whether  it  pays  to  grant  exclusive 
sale  to  wholesale  grocers.  We  manu- 
facturers do  not  all  agree  either  as 
to  whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  our 
salesmen  to  work  with   wholesalers' 
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What  Price  Price  Maintenance? 


By  Norman  Krichbaum 


WE  have  with  us  today,  and 
every  day,  our  chronic  com- 
plainers  on  the  subject  of 
repressive  legislation.  They  are  our 
"personal  liberty"  paranoics — as 
ubiquitous  as  the  proverbial  poor. 
Their  daily  dirge  runs  to  the  effect 
that  a  league  of  impertinent  re- 
formers and  lily-livered  law-enactors 
are  legislating  all  the  fun  out  of  life. 
They  refer  with  feeling  to  the 
wholesale  encroachments  upon  their 
incomes,  their  birth  control  move- 
ments, the  formula  of  their  potable 
inspiration,  their  taste  in  sex  liter- 
ature, their  liberally  "jazzed" 
movies,  their  parking  privileges,  and 
their  right  to  tote  vest-pocket  ar- 
tillery. 

Taking  him  in  the  altogether,  I 
have  little  patience  with  the  "per- 
sonal liberty"  hound.  As  I  look 
about  me,  it  seems  true  that  the 
sort  of  people  who  seldom  abuse 
dangerous  privileges  are  usually  the 
sort  of  people  who  make  no  un- 
seemly outcry  when  these  same 
privileges  are  withdrawn. 

But  none  of  us  have  any  desire  to 
see  right-minded  people  constrained 
to  align  themselves  with  these  men- 
tal poseurs  who  figure  as  the  victims 
of  undue  legislative  repression. 
Therefore,  all  of  us,  who  believe  in 
things  expedient  and  commensurate 
with  the  ordinary  powers  and  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  legislative  re- 
pression does  not  run  amok. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  short 
course  in  social  ethics.  With  the 
above  bit  of  theorizing  we  come  at 


once  to  the  point,  which  turns  out 
to  be  no  other  than  our  old  friend, 
price  maintenance. 

The  idea  of  standard  retail  price 
fixing  by  the  manufacturer  of 
branded  goods  has  had  plentiful  ad- 
vocates, and  these  not  exclusively 
among  the  manufacturers.  Its  ap- 
plication has  been  chiefly  considered, 
perhaps,  in  relation  to  goods  of  such 
universal  sale  and  consumption  as 
drug  products  and  allied  lines.  The 
desideratum,  from  the  standpoint  of 
clean  and  stable  retail  merchan- 
dising, has  seemed  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  cut-rate  dealer,  who  is 
usually  considered  (and  in  effect 
often  is)  synonomous  with  the  "gyp" 
merchant,  and  the  "sock"  store. 

THE  program  of  the  proponents 
of  fixed  prices,  where  fixed  prices 
are  desired  by  the  manufacturer,  has 
now  reached  the  stage  of  legislative 
raw  material.  The  Capper-Kelly 
bill,  legalizing  the  compulsory  price 
maintenance  of  trade-marked  arti- 
cles, has  been  drawn,  and  is  up  for 
consideration. 

The  constructive  side  of  this  ques- 
tion of  price  maintenance  is  not  hard 
to  perceive  or  to  approve.  If  shifty 
merchandising  tactics  and  sharp  re- 
tail practice  may  be  curtailed  by  any 
movement,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  movement. 

But  on  that  page,  unfortunately, 
the  story  does  not  end.  A  wide 
adaptation  of  the  policy  of  retail 
price  setting,  when  the  price  must 
be  legally  adhered  to,  involves  at 
once    something    more    far-reaching 


than  a  mere  point  in  sales  practice. 
It  involves  a  principle,  one  hard  to 
define,  but  one  which  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

If  we  permit  any  manufacturer  to 
govern  the  terms,  not  of  sale  but  of 
re-sale,  on  his  merchandise  once  he 
has  disposed  of  it  to  the  retailer, 
and  to  govern  those  terms  not  by 
virtue  of  persuasion  but  by  force  of 
law,  do  we  not  embark  on  uncharted 
seas?  Do  we  not  begin  a  serious 
precedent  for  the  whole  institution 
of  barter  and   sale? 

Labor  has  won  its  right  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Shall  the  man  in 
the  street  (not  to  mention  the  sto?-e- 
keeper)  lose  his  right  to  individual 
bargaining?  Shall  he  even  com- 
mence to  lose  it? 

Shall  the  merchant  be  well  advised 
that  his  stock  in  trade  is  not  his  own 
to  sell  as  he  pleases  or  as  he  may — 
even  though  he  has  bought  and  paid 
for  it? 

Other  vistas  open  to  us  also. 
Vistas  of  the  blind-tigers  of  price- 
evaders,  padlocked  radio  stores 
whose  morals  have  gone  wrong, 
price-cutters  operating  hither  and 
yon  si(b  rnsa  and  socially  classed  with 
moonshiners,  rum  runners,  boot- 
leggers and  more  demi-respectables. 

A  coercive  system  of  price  main- 
tenance might  or  might  not  bring 
such  picturesque  appendages  in  its 
wake. 

This  is  not  an  urge  to  "view  with 
alarm,"  not  a  plea  for  anything,  but 
a  prayer  to  "write  your  congress- 
man." It's  just  a  memorandum  with 
a  question  mark,  that's  all. 
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Bridging  the  Gap  to  the  Present 

By  Henry  Eckhardt 


Illustrated  l>v  Ray  C.  Dreher 


THE  advertisinji: 
columns  of  the 
year  1860  dis- 
closed another  name 
destined  to  become 
famous.  That  name 
w  r.  s  John  Wana- 
maker  and  it  begins 
to  bridge  the  gap  to 
the  present. 

John  Wanamaker 
came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1853,  a  mere  boy. 
He  found  a  job  in 
Tower  Hall,  the  cloth- 
ing "emporium"  of 
Col.  J.  N.  Bennett. 
All  ready-made  cloth- 
i  n  g  establishments 
were  "halls"  in  those 
days;  the  name  prob- 
ably sounded  more  collegiate.  Colo- 
nel Bennett  ran  the  pioneer  "hall" 
in   Philadelphia. 

Here  young  Wanamaker  immedi- 
ately came  under  the  spell  of  adver- 
tising. Colonel  Bennett  expended 
much  enterprise  in  that  direction 
and  spread  the  fame  of  his  estab- 
lishment by  means  of  "Rhymes  by 
the  Bard  of  Tower  Hall." 

In  1861  Wanamaker  started  a 
"hall"  of  his  own  with  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  firm  name  was  Wana- 
maker &  Brown,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  called  after  that  famous 
Boston  prototype  of  all  the  "halls," 
Oak  Hall.  At  this  time  Wanamaker 
was  only  23  years  old. 

One  of  John  Wanamaker's  first 
acts  was  to  put  up  posters  all  over 
town  bearing  a  cryptic  "W  &  B." 
He  had  these  initials  chi.seled  on  the 
stones  at  street  crossings,  painted 
on  rocks  and  mounted  on  housetops. 
Remarked  one  disgu.sted  contempo- 
rary, "That  they  ("the  initials)  have 
not  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  comet 
is  only  becau.se  Yankee  ingenuity 
has  not  found  the  way." 

But  before  it  stopped  at  the 
comet,  his  Yankee  ingenuity  made 
quite  a  record.  Wanamaker  sent  up 
toy  balloons  bearing  the  store's  in- 
itials ;  every  person  who  returned  one 
received  a  suit  free.    He  equipped  a 


resplendent  tally-ho  of  si.x  horses  to 
distribute  leaflets.  He  put  up  bill- 
boards 100  feet  long,  the  largest 
ever  seen  until  that  time.  He  gave 
away  clocks  bearing  the  firm  name. 
The  children  he  won  with  small 
illustrated  books;  the  women,  with 
perfumed  cards  to  be  laid  away  amid 
clothing. 

ALL  this  was  on  the  principle  that 
,.the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  talked 
about. 

Wanamaker  had  gauged  his  pub- 
lic correctly.  He  soon  became  the 
largest  clothing  advertiser  in  the 
country  and  "one  of  the  leading 
clothiers  of  Philadelphia."  His 
mind  was  ever  alert  to  new  pyro- 
technics for  catching  the  public's 
attention,  and  his  successes  spurred 
him  to  feats  more  and  more  daring. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
a  huge,  ramshackle  freight  house 
where  the  present  Wanamaker  store 
stands  in  Philadelphia.  John  Wana- 
maker heard  that  this  structure  was 
to  be  abandoned  and  torn  down, 
whereupon  he  went  to  the  oflicials 
and  made  a  deal  whereby  he  took 
over  the  entire  property. 

His  idea  was  to  turn  the  freight 
house  into  a  store.  But  never  wa^ 
a  store-location  less  fortunately  sit- 
uated.     That    section    of   town    was 


given  over  to  nonde- 
script activities,  and 
was  untrod  by  the 
people  who  make 
a  department  store's 
business.  All  Phila- 
delphia began  poking 
fun  at  "Wanamaker'3 
folly." 

Wanamaker,  how- 
ever, sailed  for  Eu- 
rope to  find  merchan- 
dise. 

About  at  this  time, 
those  two  famous 
evangelists,  Moody 
and  Sankey,  were  at 
the  top  of  their  fame. 
A  Philadelphia 
church  committee  ar- 
ranged for  a  revival. 
No  auditorium  large  enough  existed 
in  the  city.  One  inspired  commit- 
teeman thought  of  Wanamaker's 
freight  house.  Wanamaker,  still  in 
Europe,  was  immediately  cabled  to 
for  his  terms.  He  replied,  "One 
dollar." 

Moody  and  Sankey  came  and  filled 
Philadelphia  with  their  evangelism. 
Crowds  went  nightly  to  John  Wana- 
maker's tabernacle.  The  way  to  the 
freight  house  became  a  beaten  path. 
A  half  hour  after  Moody  and 
Sankey  had  pronounced  their  final 
benediction,  Wanamaker  threw  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  into  the  building. 
In  a  few  days  the  place  reopened. 
No  longer  did  endless  rows  of  pews 
greet  the  eye;  now  they  were  end- 
less counters. 

It  was  in  this  "Grand  Depot"  that 
John  Wanamaker  won  his  spurs  as 
a  great  department  store  merchant. 
It  was  here  that  he  put  into  practice 
those  principles  of  "money-back  and 
one-price"  for  which  he  later  be- 
came famous.  Many  accused  him  of 
stealing  these  features  from  A.  T. 
Stewart.  Stealing  is  too  harsh  a 
word.  Wanamaker  was  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  Stewart's  and 
emulated  him  in  many  ways.  He 
added  "money-back"  and  thus  gave 
"one   i)rice"   I'eal   point. 

When    he    was    launched    on     this 
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larger  enterprise,  he  plunged  even 
more  dramatically  into  advertising. 
In  December,  1879,  he  ran  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  the  first  full- 
page  advertisement  ever  used  by  a 
department  store. 

His  advertising  irritated  his  com- 
petitors exceedingly.  In  those  days 
people  used  advertising  space  as 
freely  and  personally  as  conversa- 
tion. So  one  found  in  the  papers 
frequent  and  violent  explosions 
against  Wanamaker.  Most  of  those 
took  the  form  of  "biting  ridicule." 
Some  of  these  specimens 
follow : 

Not  selling  for  cost,  but  at 
prices  as  low  as  our  neighbor's 
professed    cost    prices. 

Fifty  thousand  dollar's  worth 
of  dry  poods  at  20  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  less  than  they  form- 
erly cost  us  to  buy. 

Billions  of  Millions, 
more  or  less,  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, boys  and  girls,  spitzdogs 
and  poodles,  have  visited  our 
immense  emporium  during  the 
first  week  of  its  existence,  and 
the  mammoth  headquarters  of 
monojjoly  is  now  an  established 
fact,  and  must  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  the  gullibility  of  the 
public  as  long  as  there  is  a 
public  to  be  gulled. 

Something  New 
Our  incomparable  combined 
Mince  Pie  Meat  Cutter  and 
Jlixer.  Onion  Peeler.  Potato 
Parer.  Dish  Washer,  Fire  Tender, 
and  Front  Door  Opener.  This 
ingenious  article  will  enable 
housekeepers  to  dispense  entirely 
with    servants. 

The  advertising  of  the 
"seventies"  had  not  learned 
yet  that  one  never  grows 
rich  advertising  the  perfidy 
and  ridiculousness  of  com- 
petitors. 

As    Wanamaker's    inter- 
ests grew  in  size  and  importance,  his 
methods  took  on  more  dignity.     But 
fundamentally     they     have     always 
been  the  same. 

Today  the  Wanamaker  Stores  give 
recitals,  art  exhibitions,  lectures, 
fashion  shows  free  to  the  public. 
All  are  splendid,  worthy  attractions. 
But  the  theory  behind  them  is  that 
people  must  be  made  to  frequent  the 
store  through  extraneous  means — 
just  as  the  Moody  and  Sankey  re- 
vival was  employed  almost  fifty 
years  ago.  Today  the  Wanamaker 
Stores  feature  airplanes  for  sale, 
rare  books,  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
of  unusual  character.  All  again  on 
the  theory  that  the  store  must  be 
talked  about ;  curiosity  must  be 
aroused. 

But  like  the  other  pioneers,  John 
Wanamaker  had  an  insight  into  ad- 
vertising fundamentals  which  mod- 
ern dilletantes  never  seem  to  acquire. 
He  said : 

"Continuous  advertising,  like  con- 
; inuous  work,  is  most  effective.  If 
there  is  any  enterprise  in  the  world 
that  a  quitter  should  leave  .severely 
alone,  it  is  advertising.    Advertising 


does  not  jerk,  it  pulls.  It  begins 
very  gently  at  first.  It  increases 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  until  it 
exerts  irresistible  power." 

In  the  late  1850's  new  advertising 
agents  continued  to  straggle  into  the 
field.  The  number  of  advertisers 
multiplied  rajiidly ;  so  did  the  num- 
ber of  publishers. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  develop- 
ment burst  the  Civil  War.  On  the 
Civil  War  hangs  a  bit  of  advertising 
history  which  is  1917-1919  all  over 
again.    In   those   days,   also,    it   cost 


money  to  prosecute  a  war ;  and  in 
those  days,  also,  the  way  out  was 
government  loans. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  began  by  putting 
his  loans  out  through  the  banks. 

Having  observed  the  power  of  ad- 
vertising. Secretary  Chase  requested 
the  banks  to  advertise  the  loan.  This 
the  banks  did.  But  most  of  them 
insisted  on  carrying  a  full  roster  of 
officers,  capital  and  surplus  in  the 
display.  The  government  loan  was 
relegated  to  a  line  or  two  of  ten 
point  and,  of  course,  failed. 

This  experience  showed  Secretary 
Chase  that  the  government  would 
have  to  go  into  advertising  on  its 
own,  so  he  called  in  a  friend  who 
was  an  advertising  man. 

Incidentally,  the  firm  of  S.  M. 
Pettingill  &  Company  had  expected 
to  get  the  government  advertising 
contract.  It  had  spent  money  in 
preparation  and  when  the  contract 
was  definitely  awarded  to  Chase's 
friend,  it  can  be  imagined  that  a 
buzz  of  talk  went  the  rounds. 

The  advertising  man  selected  was 
W.   B.   Shattuck,  an   erstwhile   Ohio 


Ijublisher.  Shattuck  was  appointed 
a  special  agent  to  carry  out  the  loan. 
To  Shattuck's  credit  it  must  be 
said  that  he  went  at  the  job  in  a 
business-like  and  scientific  way.  His 
first  step  was  an  investigation.  He 
found  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  look  upon  the  bonds 
as  a  good  investment.  This  pointed 
to  educational  advertising  on  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  its  natural 
resources  and  growth.  Shattuck's 
plan  was  to  sell  the  United  States  to 
its  citizens,  and  he  used  long  copy 
to  do  it.  This,  it  seems,  is 
the  first  use  of  lengthy 
educational  copy  in  adver- 
tising. Immediately  the 
bonds  began  to  move.  The 
loan  went  over  the  top,  a 
big  success. 

In  February,  1865,  the 
redoubtable  Jay  Cooke  un- 
dertook another  loan. 
Cooke  was  an  astute  man. 
He  did  not  temporize.  He 
immediately  secured  an  ad- 
vertising appropriation  of 
$75,000— and  W.  B.  Shat- 
tuck. Cooke  and  Shattuck 
then  laid  out  a  plan  where- 
by the  entire  country  was 
to  be  blanketed  with  their 
campaign.  As  Cooke  in- 
structed Shattuck,  "Every 
publisher  who  has  enter- 
prise enough  to  solicit  a 
loan  advertisement  is  to 
have  it." 

Again  Cooke  was  a  wise 
man.  The  advertising  re- 
doubled the  publishers'  enthusiasm 
for  the  loan  and  once  more  the  loan 
was  a  big  success. 

This  dramatic  and  successful  use 
of  advertising  by  the  government 
focused  attention  on  advertising  as 
never  before.  It  also  endowed  it 
with  a  dignity  of  which  it  could  not 
previously  boast. 

And,  to  reiterate,  a  new  type  ot 
advertising  was  demon.strated — long, 
educational  copy. 

When  peace  was  declared,  all  the 
business  world  turned  eagerly  to 
new  enterprises — and  advertising. 
Horace  Greeley  crystallized  the  mis- 
sion of  advertising  anew  in  this 
admirable  bit  of  constructive  think- 
ing: 

"Whoever  can  supply  this  city 
cheapest  with  any  article  in  general 
use,  or  can  cheaply  furnish  an  arti- 
cle which  will  meet  a  want  hitherto 
more  expensively  met.  cannot  adver- 
tise too  much  if  he  knows  how  to 
advertise  at  all.  There  are  inven- 
tions within  my  knowledge  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  if  the  pat- 
entees knew  how  and  had  the  enter- 
prise  to    bring    them    home    to   the 
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Are  Agencies  Developing 

Their 
Space  Buying  Departments  ? 


Have  advertising  agencies  in  general  given  the  same 
relative  thought  to  improving  their  space  buying  depart- 
ments as  they  have  to  their  research,  copy  and  other 
departments? 

Are  directories,  circulation  figures,  linage  and  rates  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  space  buying? 

True  enough,  the  newspaper  publisher  visits  the  buyer. 
The  special  representative  travels  his  cities  and  in  turn 
visits  the  buyer. 

But  how  many  agency  space  buyers  ever  visit  the  cities 
and  personally  get  local  experiences  with  competitive 
newspapers? 

One  man  cannot  cover  the  United  States  but  he  can  lay 
out  a  definite  program  of  travel  for  himself  each  year. 

An  agency  can  very  well  afford  to  maintain  a  well  paid 
space  buying  department  with  a  definite  policy  of  personal 
field  work  and  travel  year  after  year. 

Newspaper  advertising,  actually  selling  more  merchandise 
than  any  other  type  of  printed  advertising,  is  a  sales 
force  worthy  of  one  s  most  intelligent  study. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  "^'ork  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Don't  Leave  the  Pictures  to 
the  Art  Department! 

By  William  M.  Strong 


m 


"R.  KENNETH  M.  GOODE 
tells  about  a  rookie  at  target 
.practice  back  in  1917.  The 
scorer  looked  down  at  the  neophyte 
and  complained: 

"Say,  what's  the  idea?  You've 
fired  six  bullets  and  not  one  of  them 
has  even  hit  the  target." 

The  rookie  glanced  at  his  Spring- 
field much  as  a  tennis  player  does  at 
his  racket  when  he  has  just  hit  one 
on  the  wood.  He  scratched  his  head 
a  moment,  then: 

"That's  funny,"  he  said,  "they 
left  here  all  right." 

It  is  often  a  matter  for  conjectui-e 
whether  all  of  us  who  are  so  ener- 
getically and  so  expensively  shooting 
at  possible  customers  are  really 
reaching  them.  Aren't  we  rather, 
most  of  the  time,  content  with  pull- 
ing the  trigger  in  a  competent  and 
dignified-looking  way? 

I  am  now  talking  esoterically  of 
copy.  And  every  mail-order  adver- 
tiser knows  that  however  much  the 
picture  may  attract  and  please  the 
eye,  it  is  the  copy  after  all  that 
clears — or  fails  to  clear — the  coun- 
ter. Now  what  kind  of  copy  does 
clear  the  counter?  Is  it  long  copy, 
short  copy,  nobby  headlines,  good 
first  paragraphs?  Or  (as  I  think) 
none  of  these  things? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
style — writing  style.  What  is  style, 
anyway?  How  important  is  it  to 
advertising?  Perhaps  these  sen- 
tences by  Remy  de  Gourmont  may 
help  to  clear  up  thofse  questions : 

"A  new  fact  or  a  new  idea,"  writes  the 
French  philosopher,  "is  worth  more  than  a 
fine  phrase.  Nothing  dies  more  quickly 
than  a  style  which  does  not  rest  on  the 
soliditv  of  viRorous  thinkins.  The  value  of 
the  stvle  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the"  thought.  For  style  and  thought  are 
one." 

Now  I  am  going  to  submit  that  in 
order  to  re.^ch  its  mark  copy  mu.st 
be  just  one  thing.  It  must  be  vivid. 
For  unless  it  is  vivid,  graphic,  pic- 
turesque, no  matter  how  smoothly 
we  write,  people  will  soon  forget 
what  we  say. 

My  choice  of  this  word  "vivid"  is 
perhaps  a  little  bit  arbitrary,  and  I 
shall  have  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  it. 


Everyone  has  noticed  that  those 
who  talk  and  write  most  vividly  are 
those  who  use  similes  and  metaphors 
most  freely.  These  people  put  the 
unknown  in  terms  of  the  known. 
They  realize  that  the  easiest  and 
best  way  to  describe  something  is  to 
speak  of  it  as  like  something  else. 

Let  us  see  how  great  copy-writers 
do  it.  Here  is  a  sentence  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Dickens  wants  to  put  over 
this  simple  fact:  Mr.  Pickwick's 
anger  subsided.  Here  is  how  he 
does  it: 

The  unaccustomed  lines  which  sudden 
anger  had  left  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  clear  and 
open  brow  gradually  melted  away,  like  the 
marks  of  a  black  lead  pencil  beneath  the 
softening  influence  of  India  rubber. 

Why  is  this  so  effective?  Simply 
because  Dickens  knew  that  to  be  felt, 
a  situation  must  be  vividly  realized 
in  imagination.  By  likening  Mr. 
Pickwick's  anger  to  something  we 
know,  he  has  appealed  to  our  im- 
agination and  so  put  the  scene  over 
to  us. 

Now  what  happens  when  we  apply 
this  principle  to  advertising?  I 
think  immediately  of  a  recent  adver- 
tisement of  Packard  cars.  It  be- 
gins: 

Packard  was  born  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
The  first  Packard  was  built  by  a  wealthy 
man  for  his  own  use.  Soon  a  rich  man's 
hobby  became  a  business — an  ever-growing 
business.  And,  never  having  known  pover- 
ty. Packard  never  learned  to  substitute,  or 
cut  corners.  The  best  was  always  available 
and  always   used. 

Contrast  that  vivid  personification 
of  an  automobile  with  the  following 
advertisement  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

BLANK  prices  are  lowest  because  tre- 
mendous volume  has  made  possible  an 
economical  method  of  manufacture.  The 
world's  largest  production  of  sixes  opens 
economies  not  possible  in  a  smaller  produc- 
tion. 

Through  increase  of  quality,  greater  sales 
and  volume  economies  have  resulted.  That 
volume  permits  lower  prices.  It  explains 
why  BLANK  with  the  patented  .so-and-so 
principle  has  distinctive  smoothness,  long- 
life,  wide  performance  range,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Now  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  front  row  with  the  good  chil- 
dren, we  find  this  contribution  from 
the  Western  Clock  Company: 

A  Clock  Vor  Can  Trust — SL.'iO 
If    you    use    a    <-lock    to    wake    you    every 
niornl'nK.  reliability  is  more  important  than 
low  price,  for  a  careless  clock  can  lose  you 
several  times  its  cost. 


Notice  the  vividness  of  that  sim- 
ple characterization,  "a  careless 
clock."  How  much  less  stimulating 
this  would  have  been  if  it  had  read 
"a  cheap  clock"  or  an  "unreliable 
clock." 

Once  more: 

Sending  clothes  in  a  cheap  trunk  is  like 
rolling  a  baby  over  a  cliff.  Both  will  un- 
doubtedly arrive  at  their  destinati(jn,  but 
there  is  no  telling  in  what  condition. 

So  far  I  have  offered  no  evidence 
that  my  theory  works.    Now  I  do. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a 
famous  correspondence  school,  the 
name  of  which  you  may  recognize, 
recently  showed  me  two  advertise- 
ments that  had  appeared  in  the  same 
magazines  and  in  approximately  the 
same  position.  Advertisement  A, 
with  the  full  text  of  which  I  need  not 
bore  you,  stated,  and  truthfully,  that 
this  organization  "teaches  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  modern  busi- 
ness as  applied  by  successful  execu- 
tives." That  it  was  founded  in 
such  and  such  a  year  by  so  and  so; 
that  60  per  cent  of  its  subscribers 
are  officers  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness; and  that  one  out  of  every 
three  is  a  college  graduate.  That  a 
free  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent 
auf  irUnsch,  and  so  on. 

Sufficiently  impressive  facts,  but 
just  about  as  startling  as  a  "tomato 
surprise."  Now  read  advertise- 
ment B : 

-A.    WoNDERFfL    Two    YEARS'    TRIP 

At  Full  Pay 
but  only  men  tcith  imapination  can  take  tt 

To  some  men  a  coupon  is  a  coupon ;  a 
book  is  a  book  ;  a  course  is  a  course.  But 
to  men  with  imagir.ation,  the  BL.\NK 
Course  is  like  a  wonderful   two   years'  trip. 

An  automobile  is  at  your  door  ;  you  are 
invited  to  pack  your  bag  and  step  in.  Tou 
will  go  to  the  office  of  the  president  of  one 
of  the  biggest  banks.  Tou  will  spend  hours 
with   him,   and   with   other  bank   presidents. 

Each  one  will  take  you  personally  thru 
his  institution.  He  will  explain  clearly  the 
operations  of  his  bank  ;  he  will  answer  any 
question  that  comes  to  your  mind.  He  will 
give  you  at  first  hand  the  things  you  need 
to  know  about  tlie  financial  side  of  business. 

Next,  the  car  will  take  you  to  the  offices 
of  men  who  direct  great  selling  organiza- 
tions. Thru  other  d.ays  the  heads  of  ac- 
counting departments  will  guide  you.  Great 
economists  and  teachers  and  business 
leaders   will   be   your  companions. 

For  two  years  you  live  with  them.  In 
two  years  you  gain  what  they  have  had 
to  work  out  for  themselves  thru  a,  lifetime 
of  practical  effort. 

What  a  difference  there  is!  And 
the  proof  that  our  instincts  are  not 
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Opportunities 

A  few  young  business  men  who  are 
able  to  participate  in  ownership  of 
Saunders  System,  Inc  ,  are  needed  for 
branch  managers.    Salary  and  bonus. 


In  1916  the  ^^Garage^^  was  a  Tarpaulin 

Today  The  Saunders  System  Operates  85  Modern  Stations 


THE  Saunders  brothers  were  in  the  real 
estate  business  at  Omaha  in  1916 — when 
they  first  had  the  idea  of  renting  automobiles 
by  the  mile. 

Omaha  real  estate  was  on  no  boom — and  the 
Saunders  boys  weren't  exactly  burdened  with 
capita]  to  finance  their  ''drive  it  yourself" 
scheme.  When  they  had  managed  to  buy  an 
old  Ford,  for  their  stock  in  trade,  their  re- 
sources were  exhausted  —  there  wasn't  even 
enough  left  to  rent  a  garage! 

One  of  the  Saunders'  found  an  old  tarpaulin — 
and  for  many  months  it  was  the  Ford's  only 
protection  at  night. 

But  today — only  ten  years  later — the  Saunders 
System  is  serving  the  entire  nation  through 
eighty-five  modern  stations  in  principal  cities! 


Good  management?  Yes  —  but  a  whole  lot 
more.  The  Saunders  System  is  a  permanent 
success  because  it  is  based  on  an  idea! 

The  idea  is  to  rent  you  an  automobile  by  the 
mile  that  you  can  drive  yourself!  The  Saun- 
ders System  pays  for  gas,  oil  and  repairs. 
You  pay  only  for  actual  miles  traveled! 

Consider  the  folks  to  whom  this  plan  appeals! 
Business  men  without  cars  who  must  "cover 
lots  of  territory".  Families  who  yearn  to  spend 
a  day  in  the  country.  Young  people  and  old 
who  need  a  car  just  for  a  day — for  business  or 
pleasure!  The  potential  customers  of  the  Saun- 
ders System  can  be  counted  only  in  millions! 

Last  year  Saunders  System  cars  were  driven 
20,000,000  miles! 


\Wwiewi^ljou  ^1 


Main  Office:  1214  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

85  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Send  for  "Motor  Car  Advantages  Unscrambled"— It's  free. 


J 
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Going  to  Philadelphia 


[June  19—24] 


PLANS  for  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising- Clubs  of  the  World 
have  reached  a  definite  stage.  Here- 
with are  published  the  programs 
of  various  departmental  meetings 
which  will  be  held. 

Insurance    Advertising    Conference 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22 

Opening  at  9:00  o'clock 

Group  sessions  of  the  thife  groups  which 
make  up  the  personnel  of  the  Insurance 
Advertising    Conference  i 

Life  Group — Presiding  :  B.  N.  Mills,  ad- 
vertising manager,  Bankers'  Life  In.suranee 
Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Fire  Group. —  Presiding :  John  W.  Long- 
necker,  advertising  manager.  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

CasuaJty  and  Surety  Group — Presiding  : 
Sidnev  C.  Doolittle,  publication  manager. 
Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. 
12:20  Luncheon — Presiding:  Kdward  A. 
Collins,  president.  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference. 

Speaker — Charles  H.  Holland,  president. 
The  Independence  Companies,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22 
Opening  at  2:30  o'clock 

Presiding:  Warren  W.  Kllis.  vice-presi- 
dent. Insurance  Advertising  Conference : 
manager  of  sales  promotion,  (■'ominercial 
Union  Assurance  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Blotters — An  B^pensive  Habit  or  a  Sell- 
ing Investment? — Franklin  Dorcet,  V^^hittet 
&  Shepperson,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  lusuranre  Advcrlisinp  Exhibit — A 
group  of  selected  speakers,  and  di.scussions 
under  direction  of  the  Exhibit  Committee. 
Miss  Alice  K.  Roche,  chaifman. 
■  Annual  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of 
Officers. 

General    Majcazine    Representatives 

College  Hall,  Room  205 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22 

Opening  at  10  o'clock 

Presidinij:    \    M.  Cany,  adverlising  m:in- 

ager.     International      Studio,      New      York  ; 

chairman.      Magazine      Group,      Advertising 

CIut>  of  New   York. 

Organization    and    general    discussion. 
Cultivating   the   AdviTtising    Prospect    for 
the      Magazine      Salesmen — Phillip      Kobbe, 
Phillip  Kobbe  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
The  Present-Day  Methods  of  Selling  Mag- 


azine    Adverti.'^ing — three-minute     talks    by 
m.agazine  advertising  specialists. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22 
Opening  at  2  o'clock 

Presiding:  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company. 
New  Y'ork ;  president.  Magazine  Club  of 
New   Y'ork. 

The  Maga-.iiie  as  a  Social  Force — Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Ray  Petty,  pa.stor,  Grace  Baptist 
Temple,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

The  Place  of  the  Magazine  in  the  Adver- 
tising Schedule — G.  Lynn  Sumner,  presi- 
dent, G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Marjasines  as  Advertising  Media  in  Eng- 
land —  Ivor  Nicholson,  business  manager, 
NaLional  Magazine  Company.  Ltd.,  London, 
England. 

Some  Recent  Developments  in  Circulation 
Statistics — Paul  T.  Cherington,  director  of 
Research.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Part  Played  by  Maga::incs  in  the  Ed- 
ucational Development  of  the  Nation — Prof. 
Harold  J.  Stonier,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Window  Display  Advertising 
Association 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22nd 
Opening   at    10    o'clock 

Presiding:  Frank  C.  Kenyon.  Jr..  Man- 
ager, Sales  Promotion.  Congoleum -Nairn. 
Inc.,  Vice-President,  Window  Display  Ad- 
vertising   Association. 

Push  vs.  Pull  in  Window  Di^splays. — 
Herbert  W.  Hess,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of 
Merchandising.  Wharton  School,  University 
of    Pennsvlvania. 

DUtcussion. — Ten  Minutes. 

Farm  Market  Window  Displays. — B,  J. 
Parsons,  Formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  now  Director  of  Merchan- 
dising,   Standard   Farm   Unit,    Chicago. 

Discussion. — Ten   Mimttcs. 

Building  a  Business  icith  Window  and 
Store  Displays. — Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  Former 
President,  Coca  Cola  Comjiany  ;  Former 
President,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the    World. 

Discussion. — Ten  Minutes. 

Advertising  Specialty  Association 

Wednesday   Morning,  June  23rd 
Opening    at    10   o'clock 
Presidinq:    George    C.    Hirst.    Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer.  The  Osborne  Company, 
Newark.   New   Jersey. 

The    Hu-nian    Appeal   in    Advertising 
I.   The   Story: 

(a)  Advertising  Specialties  Create  Good 
Will. — Samuel  C  Dobbs,  former  President, 
The  Coca  Cola  Comiiany  ;  former  I'resident, 
Associated  .\dvertising  Clubs,  .\tlanta, 
C,eor,sria. 


(b)  Advertisements  that  Beautify  Home 
and  Office. — E.  N.  Ferdon,  President,  The 
Blanchard  Company.  Aurora.  Illinois; 
President,  Advertising  Specialty  Associa- 
tion. 

(c)  Little  Gifts  that  Remind  You  of  the 
Giver. — Thomas  H.  Sewell,  Advertising 
Manager.  Ohio  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany,  Toledo,    Ohio. 

(d)  Business  Secrets. — G.  M.  Gottfried, 
Manager  Sales  Promotion,  Bakeries  Service 
Corporation. 

//. — The  Illustrations: 

Pictures  Speak  Louder  than   Words. 

Association    of    Newspaper    Adver- 
tising  Executives 
Room  117,  Logan  Hall 

Monday  Morning — June  21 
10:00  o'clock 
Opening  Session 
This    short    session     will    be    devoted     to 
a     get-together     and     general     introductory 
meeting.      Organization    and    business    mat- 
ters  of   importance   are   scheduled   so   a   full 
attendance     is    desired    in    order    that    the 
meeting   on   Monday  may   start   the   regular 
program    without   delay. 

Monday  Afternoon 

2:00  o'clock 

Newspaper  Promotion 

W.  G.  Bryan,  president.  The  W.  G.  Bryan 
Organization  of  New  York — "What  is 
Newspaper    E^fficiency?" 

L.  E.  McGivena,  Manager  of  Publicity, 
the  New  Y'ork  News — "No  Place  for  a 
I^lumber." 

B.  T.  McCanna,  Manager  of  Publicity, 
the  Chicago  Tribxine — "Good  Will  Through 
Public    Service." 

General   discussio.i   from    the    floor. 

Tuesday  Morning — June  22 

9:00  o'clock 

National  Advertising 

Miss  Grace  Walton,  Advertising  Man- 
ager. Julius  Kayser  &  Company — "It  Re- 
tailers Can  Make  Newspaper  Space  Pay, 
So  Can   Manufacturers." 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  O-sborn,  Inc.,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies — "Suggestions  From  the 
Advertising   Agency   Angle." 

J.  M.  Cleary,  Sales  Manager,  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  America — "Why  Is 
Free   Publicity?" 

Open   discussion. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 
2:00  o'clock 
Local  Display  Advertising 
1.    R.    Parsons,    Advertising    Director,    the 
New    Y'ork    Telegram     (formerly    a    depart- 
ment    store     advertising     manager) — "Mer- 
chandising a   Newspaper." 

Frank  B.  Jennings.  Advertising  Manager, 
the  May  Company.  Cleveland — "Is  Circula- 
tion Y'our  Chief  Merchandise?" 

Edwin     S.     Friendly,     Business     Manager, 
the  New  York  Sun — "Development  of  Mod- 
ern   Newspaper   Advertising." 
Open    discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning — June  23 

9:00  o'clock 

Classified  Advertising 

Walter  W.  Murdock,  Classitied  .Adver- 
tising Manager,  Detroit  Free  Press — 
"Building    Classified    Advertising." 

Frank  McCabe,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  the  New  York  World — "The 
Relative  Importance  of  Classified  and  Dis- 
play Advertising." 

Open  discussion  of  classified  advertising 
protSlems  will  follow  the  two  addresses.  In 
case  .all  discussions  from  previous  sessions 
have  not  been  completed,  they  will  be  taken 
up  at  this  time. 

Previous  to  this  session  the  Judges  will 
have  considered  the  various  stories  of 
newspaper  advertising  success  that  were 
entered  in  the  competitiim  for  the  A.  L. 
Shuman  trophy.  Success  stories  specified 
by  the  judges  will  be  presented  at  this 
session. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

2:00  o'clock 

General  Prohletmt  Concerning  Complete 

Advertising  Department 

William    K.    Bryant,    publisher,    the    Pat- 

erson     (N.    J.)     Pn  ss-Gnanliiin — "The     .\d- 
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15  East  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTLEDGE  BERMINGHAM 
Adi'ertising  Manager 


nr  Its  advertisers, 

^    like  its  readers, 

are  the  best  in  the  country 


Publication  of  The  Ronald  Press  Company 


Member  A.B.C.— A.B.R 
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OVER  the  week-end  I  found  time  to 
peruse  George  French's  latest  book. 
Twentieth  Century  Advertising.  I 
confess  to  skipping  some  chapters,  but 
I  read  enough  to  get  the  full  flavor  and 
significance  of  the  book,  and  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  being  of  the  opinion 
that  G.  F.  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  advertising.  He  has  gone  back 
twenty-five  years  and  gathered  up  the 
tenuous  strands  that  were  the  adver- 
tising of  1900  and  followed  them  down 
to  today,  weaving  them  into  a  book 
that  reflects  the  progress  of  the  art 
during  the  past  quarter  century  in 
rather  a  remarkable  way,  tying  in  the 
personalities  who  have  influenced  this 
progress.  I  found  myself  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood  as  I  followed  its  course 
through  the  old  Profitable  Advertising 
days,  when  I  first  met  G.  F.;  and  a 
lump  developed  in  my  throat  when  I 
came  upon  the  picture  of  that  fine 
character,  George  B.  Sharpe  (how  well 
I  remember  the  Sunday  he  and  I  spent 
together  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention)  who  met  an 
untimely  death  by  drowning  three 
years  ago. 

The    future    student    of    advertising, 

E.  king  an  understanding  of  its  gro%vth 
and  background,  and  the  business  his 
torian  of  tomorrow,  will  bless  George 
French  for  this  book.  It  will  give 
them  that  clear  and  sympathetic  pic- 
ture of  our  time  which  will  be  so  hard 
to  get  after  the  page  of  The  Presen' 
has  been  turned. 

Finishing  his  picture  of  the  past,  G. 

F.  turns  to  tomorrow  and  calls  on  a 
group  of  his  contemporaries  to  look 
with  him  into  the  future  of  advertis- 
ing. And  very  interesting  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  glimpses  of  this  gallery  of 
prophets.  Interesting  and  thought 
provoking. 

— 8-pt— 

Years  and  years  ago,  when  the  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  th"t  the  Fort- 
nightly absorbed  was  young,  and  Leroy 
Fairman  edited  it,  I  used  to  have  a 
humble  desk  in  the  editorial  sanctum, 
where  I  dotted  i's  and  crossed  t's  for 
L.  F.  and  stormed  at  him  for  not 
having  the  editorials  ready  on  time. 
"Jake,"  he  called  mc  in  those  days. 
"Jake,"  he  would  say,  "here's  another 
epoch-making  MS  from  Calvin  Luther 
—Go  over  it." 

A  MS  from  Calvin  Luther  was  an 
event — Luther's  stuff"  was  stimulating. 
I  got  to  thinking  of  it  when  I  laid 
George  French's  book  down,  and  I 
went  and  dug  out  an  old  bound  volume 


^odkins 


of  A  &  S  and  delved  into  it.  I  believe 
you  will  be  interested  in  tasting  a  few 
paragraphs.     I  quote: 

"Montgomery  Ward,  a  jobber  in 
hardware,  was  hungry  for  more  busi- 
ness. The  large  concerns  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Cleveland — the  hard- 
ware centers  of  that  time — happened 
to  feel  exactly  as  he  did.  I  knew  most 
of  them,  or  their  buyers,  personally, 
and  a  shrewder,  more  aggressive  half- 
dozen  men  never  competed.  No  doubt 
they  all  analyzed  and  reasoned,  with 
a  certain  skill  and  up  to  a  certain 
point;  in  one  direction,  they  were  all 
confronted  by  this  maxim: 

"  'Hardware  must  reach  the  consumer 
through  the  retailer;  he  carries  stock, 
extends  credit;  to  eliminate  him  we 
should  need  a  branch  in  every  village.' 

"At  this  point  they  stopped  analyz- 
ing and  reasoning;  but  Montgomery 
Ward  kept  on.  I  shall  never  forget 
our  amazement  at  the  size  of  his  order 
for  lawn  mowers,  two  years  after  he 
parted  company  with  his  fellow  job- 
bers! The  mail  order  business  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  irritating  phe- 
nomena of  modern  trade;  it  is  one  oT 
the   most   instructive!" 

I  found  it  so! 

— 8-pt— 

Congratulations  to  whoever  posed 
this  Phenix  Cheese  picture  from  a  cur- 
rent rotogravure  advertisement! 


So  many  food  product  advertisements 
are  robbed  of  their  hunger-creating 
quality  by  over-dolling  them,  or  by 
swamping  them  with  scenery,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  come  upon  a  picture  that 
puts  a  product  in  a  setting  that  gives  it 
so  elemental  an  hunger  appeal. 


"In  this  age  of  specialization  what  do 
you  think  of  this?"  writes  Russell  J. 
Conn,  of  Fronda-Haupt  Co.,  and  sub- 
mits the  following  advertisement  from 
the  Milford   (Del.)   Chronicle: 

SAMUEL  J.  WILSON  &  SON 

MILTON,  DELAWARE 

Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 

We  have  added  to  our  funeral  equipment 
f  new  Motor  I<\ineral  Car,  for  which  we 
malve  no  e.xtra  charge.  We  have  .still  re- 
tained both  our  Black  and  WTiite  horse 
drawn  hearses,  which  therefore  places  us 
in  a  position  to  furnish  either  horse  drawn 
or  motor  hearses. 

We  are  the  best  equipped  and  carry  the 
largest  stock  of  funeral  supplies  south  of 
Wilmington. 

Call  phone.  Office  No.  22,  residence  No. 
29.  Phone  service  day  and  night.  If  call- 
ing after  10  p.  m.  call  No.  29.  All  calls 
promptly  answered.  No  extra  charge  for 
distance,  use  of  hearse  or  wife's  services. 

We   also  carry   a   large   and   complete  as- 
sortment of  furniture,  carriages,  runabouts, 
farm  wagons,  rack  wagons  and  farming  im 
plements. 

And  as  though  to  complement  the 
undertaker's  advertisement,  R.  J.  C.  in- 
closes another  from  the  same  Delaware 
paper  which  seems  to  me  almost  un- 
necessarily suspicious  or  forgiving  or 
something  or  other: 

•     CARD  OF  THANKS 

We  wish  to  thank  the  friends  who  assisted 
in    any    way    in    the    death    and    burial    of 
James    D.    Bennett. 
Itp  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

— 8-pt— 

"I  have  revised  my  opinion  about 
pneumatics  (pneumatic  tires)"  says 
Harvey  S.  Firestone  in  his  memoirs 
which  are  being  jiublished  in  System, 
"but  I  still  retain  a  strong  liking  for 
cushion  tires — which  is  possibly  the 
reason  why  our  present  comjiany 
makes  so  many  of  them  for  h-eavy 
duty." 

Words  of  wisdom.  Any  business  is 
likely  to  reflect  the  personal  liking  of 
its  founder  in  its  sales.  I  sometime.-^ 
wonder  if  one  of  the  greit??t  services 
of  advertising  agencies  has  not  been 
that  they  have  gone  into  businesses  and 
found  their  owners  pottering  along 
with  favorite  products  that  had  minor 
potentialities,  and  insisted  on  turning 
the  spot-light  on  less  favored  products 
for  which  there  vi'as  a  large  waiting 
market. 
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"I  Haven't  Read  The  House  Beautiful 
Five^ars  for  Nothing . . .  oAndlKnow 
Just  About  What  I  Want,  "BUT. . ." 


So  writes  one  subscriber  and  in  sim- 
ilar vein  more  than  two  thousand 
others  each  month  asking  our 
Home  Builder's  Service  Bureau  the 
how  and  why  of  home  building  and 
decorating.  It  is  the  service  ren- 
dered these  inquirers  which  gives 
The  House  Beautiful  its  command- 
ing prestige  in  the  home  building 
class  publication  field.    The  House 


Beautiful  covers  one  subject  thor- 
oughly in  each  issue — and  that  sub- 
ject is  the  same  every  month  of  the 
twelve  —  how  to  make  a  beautiful,  liv- 
able home.  The  prestige  and  follow- 
ing of  The  House  Beautiful  means 
hard  cash  value  to  every  advertiser. 
Interest  in  its  pages  is  specific  — 
response  is  interest  of  the  genuine 
sort.   Shall  we  send  you  all  the  facts? 


Circulation  70,000  Net  Paid  (ABC) 

Rebate-backed,  Guaranteed 

Plus  liberal  bonus  for  balance  of  this  year 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
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What  Ails  Radio? 


[continued  from    page  20 1 


ever,  great  numbers  of 
these  men.  young  toJay 
but  five  years  more  youth- 
ful in  1921.  plunged  into 
radio  manufacturing.  For 
the  dozen  or  two  who  have 
survived  the  catastrophes 
of  these  five  years,  sev- 
eral hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, have  been  engulfed. 

These  youths,  despite 
their  enthusiasm  for  their 
new-  "toy,"  displayed  the 
usual  shortcomings  of 
youth.  They  did  not  stoj) 
to  ask  counsel  as  to  busi- 
ness methods;  they  did 
not  profit  by  others'  mis- 
takes; they  did  not  ob- 
serve tested  principles  of 
manufacturing  and  mer- 
chandising; they  did  not 
cling  to  moderation  in 
their  advertising.  They 
did  a  hundred  things  that 
only  youth  will  do,  of 
which  the  worst  was  im- 
mense over-production  be- 
cause they  were  too  in- 
experienced to  adopt  any 
scheme  of  production  con- 
trol; and,  the  next  worst, 
dumping  that  overstock 
on  a  price-slashing  basis 
that  defied  all  principles 
of  merchandising. 

It  is  no  sin  to  be  a 
youth.  Most  of  us  have 
been.       Youth,     however,  ■ 

makes  mistakes ;  and  chief 
of  these  is  lack  of  judgment,  summed 
up  usually  in  the  word  "experience." 

Look,  if  you  will,  at  another  pic- 
ture of  radio. 

At  the  other  end.  farthest  from 
the  manufacturing  president,  is  the 
service  man  who  installs  and  ser- 
vices the  set.  More  important  to 
the  purchaser  than  any  other  single 
link  of  that  long  movement  of  the  set 
from  factory  to  his  living  room  is 
the  work  of  the  man  who  climbs  over 
the  roof  to  put  up  the  aerial  and 
who  gives  instructions  for  dialling, 
testing  the  batteries  and  tubes,  over- 
loading electrical  capacities,  and  the 
like. 

"Service  man"  is  the  expression 
just  used.  "Service  kid"  would  more 
aptly  state  the  truth. 

The  department  store  in  New  York 
that  claims  to  sell  most  radio  sets  in 
that  city  tells  me: 

"Do  service  men  help  to  sell  sets? 


Courtesy    tiadio   lietailintj 

THE  radio  dealer  sells  the  set,  installs  it,  and  writes 
the  mark-up  as  profit.  Then,  over  a  period  of 
months,  he  enjoys  the  sensation  of  watching  said  profit 
dwindle  away  in  service  men's  payrolls.  The  length  of 
the  free  service  promised  varies  on  pajter.  but  actually 
it  endures  until  the  final  payment  on  the  set  reaches 
maturity.     The  hapless  dealer  generally  holds  the  bag 


Xo,  they  hurt  sales.  They  are  mostly 
kids,  who  have  not  reached  business 
judgment  or  experience.  They  tell 
the  most  amazing  whoppers  to  the 
people — not  especially  that  they  mean 
to  lie,  but  they  just  don't  know  how- 
to  be  cautious. 

"Every  week  a  dozen  high  .school 
boys  apply  here  for  jobs.  When  we 
insei't  an  ad  for  extra  help  or  for 
service  men,  the  applicants  are  all 
kids,  seldom  one  over  20,  high-school 
boys.  At  one  time  I  had  a  gang  of 
68  service  men,  but  not  ten  of  thsm 
were  over  20. 

"The  trouble  with  servicing  radio 
is  that  electricians  are  already  mak- 
ing $60  a  w^eek  and  won't  bother 
with  radio  enough  to  learn  it.  No- 
body but  a  kid  has  the  enthusiasm 
that  makes  a  really  good  servicer, 
and.  kids  lack  judgment." 

Another  New  York  department 
store  tells  me : 


"At  the  height  of  the 
season  we  had  110  service 
men  last  winter.  Not  15 
of  them  were  old  enough 
to  vote." 

A  third,  though  minor, 
ailment  is  a  sort  of  mis- 
conception. 

Men  think,  in  most  new- 
matters,  in  similes;  that 
is,  they  compare  the  un- 
know-n  new  thing  with 
something  familiar. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold 
a  conversation  with  any 
radio  man,  be  he  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  or  platform, 
speaker,  without  hearing 
him  drag  in  some  such 
comparison  as  that  "radio 
is  where  the  automobile 
was  twenty  years  ago,"  or 
'radio  ought  to  learn  from 
the  piano  business,"  or 
"radio  is  going  through 
just  what  the  phonograph 
did."  Such  misconcep- 
tions make  harder  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  what 
ails  radio,  for  radio  is  not, 
essentially,  like  any  one 
of  these. 

For  the  manufacturer, 
radio  presents  production 
difficulties    peculiar    only 
to    radio;    the    selling    is 
complicated   by   a   servic- 
ing  problem   that   gnaws 
==i      big  holes   in  profits;   for 
the  owner,  successful  and 
satisfactory  operation  hangs  on   in- 
dividual skill. 

Were  it  generally  know-n  how  se- 
vere is  the  burden  of  radio  servicing, 
two-thirds  of  those  w-ho  have  failed 
as  radio  dealers  would  never  have 
entered  the  business.  Their  "fiy-by- 
night"  quality,  so  derided  by  success- 
ful competitors,  has  been  a  thing 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  nature  of 
radio.  For  the  selling  of  radio  car- 
ries a  servicing  problem  unknown  to 
other  merchandise;  the  washing  ma- 
chine with  all  its  troubles  presented 
nothing  its  equal,  and  the  electric 
refrigerator  is  "fool-proof"  in  com- 
parison with  a  i-adio  receiving  set. 
Radio  history,  for  its  five  brief 
years,  is  a  graveyard  of  blasted 
hopes.  In  numbers  so  many  that  I 
would  not  estimate  them,  radio 
geniuses  have  perfected  receiving 
sets  that  were  inconceivably  fault- 
less for  tone  and  volume,  selectivity 
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N^i  Tliis  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appearing  as  a  full 
♦  ■-'♦  i>age  in  The  Enquirer.  Each  advertisement  personalizes  a 
Cincinnati  suburb  by  describing  the  type  of  woman  characteristic  of 
that    suburb;    in    each   advertisement,    too.   The    Enquirer's   coverage   of 

tlif   district    is   shuwii. 


Three  dowri'the'river  neighbors  ♦ . . 

I  Mrs*  Fernbank,  Mrs,  Delhi  and 

Mrs.  Sayler  Park 


i 


h 


GIANT  trees  arch  the  road  with 
interlocking  branches.  A  broad, 
shady  lawn  sweeps  back  to  a  stately 
house — the  whole  somehow  reminds 
you  of  Virginia  reels  and  hoop-skirts. 
Yet  .     .     . 

There  is  nothing  "hoop-skirty" 
about  the  modish  figure  pouring  tea 
in  a  corner  of  the  porch.  Mrs.  Fern- 
bank — for  it  is  she — might  have 
stepped  from  a  page  in  Vogue.  And 
so  might  her  two  guests,  Mrs.  Sayler 
Park  and  Mrs.  Delhi. 

Indeed,  these  three  women  have 
many  things  in  common.  They  spend 
much  of  their  time  at  one  another's 
homes;  they  belong  to  the  same  bridge 
club;  they  all  play  golf  over  the  sporty 
little  course  that  lies  over  the  hill.  One 
might  almost  say  that  the   three   com- 


1.  A.  KLEIN 
New  York  Chicago 

THE  CINCINNATI 

"Goes  to  the  home. 


munities  they  represent  are  one — so 
alike  are  their  interests. 

One  of  these  mutual  interests  pre- 
sents itself  every  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table.  It  is  The  Enquirer.  The 
husband  reads  it  before  he  departs  for 
the  city-bound  commuter;  it  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  wife's  morning 
schedule. 

Figures?  In  this  triple-neighbor- 
hood are  467  residence  buildings; 
here,  283  Enquirers  are  delivered 
daily. 

To  advertisers,  these  facts  are  espe- 
cially important.  For  here  are  three 
suburbs,  each  with  tremendous  pur- 
chasing power — each  covered  every 
morning,  before  the  shopping  trip,  by 
one  great  newspaper.  Cover  them  with 
that  newspaper — The  Enquirer. 


R   J.  BIDWELLCO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 

ENQUIRER 

stays  in  the  home" 
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Making  them  see 
the  product 

If  I  could  only  get  my  product  into  the  hands  of  every 
prospect  for  examination,  all  my  sales  problems  would  solve 
themselves,"  said  the  sales  manager. 

The  product  is  a  concrete  mixer.  It  cannot  be  wheeled 
into  the  contractor's  office  by  way  of  arousing  interest.  But 
that  achievement,  the  sales  manager  found,  could  be  closely 
approximated  through  the  use  of  direct  advertising,  because 
of  its  flexible  format. 

The  direct  advertising  as  executed  put  the  advertiser 
almost  in  the  fortunate  position  of  sitting  at  the  prospect's 
desk  with  the  product  before  them. 

A  little  portfolio,  in  which  this  as  well  as  other  appli* 

cations  of  direct  advertising  arc  illustrated,  will  be 

gladly  sent  to  executives  who  are  interested  in  the 

use  of  direct  advertising  as  a  medium. 

Evans 'WinteR'Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

82a  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  btuine^  of  the  Evans -Winter-  Hehb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  mty 
dium,  for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  ■  Mailing 


and  unit-control;  so  miraculous  tha' 
bankers  eagerly  rushed  into  radio  pro- 
moting and  used  the  curb  to  get  in 
others;  but  always  there  came,  in  the 
end,  the  same  result.  What  the  genius 
could  do  in  the  laboratory  with  a  single 
.set  he  could  not  do  for  a  factory  turn- 
ing out  40,000  sets  a  year.  For  the 
single  set  he  was  demonstrating  each 
defect  could  be  met  instantly  by  his 
nimble  fingers,  but  for  the  factory-pro- 
duced set  to  be  sold  and  installed  by 
some  dealer  at  a  distance  the  condi- 
tions were  different,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  dealer's  custo- 
mer had  been  led  to  believe  that  he 
could  set  the  dials  at  10-20-30,  light  his 
cigarette,  recline  on  the  davenport 
under  the  romantic  glow  of  the  lamp, 
and  get  Boston. 

INSTALLING  and  servicing  were 
inseparable  from  early  radio  sell- 
mg.  The  dealer  had  no  choice  other 
than  to  correct  the  manufacturing  de- 
fects, to  rectify  the  adjustments 
thrown  out  of  balance  in  shipping  and 
handling,  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
the  owner,  be  they  real  or  imaginary. 
Eagerness  to  please  the  customer  led 
to  free  servicing.  In  fact,  nowhere 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  the 
least  tlioug-ht  of  a  servicing  charge. 

Servicing  expenses  begin  with  de- 
livery of  the  set.  Seldom  does  the  cus- 
tomer buy  "as  is."  The  dealer  "in- 
stalls" and  "demonstrates"  and  "in- 
structs the  owner",  whether  his  resi- 
dence be  one  mile  away  or  twenty.  Al- 
though a  flat  charge  is  customai-y  for 
this  initial  servicing,  competition  and 
overly-enthusiastic  dealers  have  grad- 
ually cut  down  the  figure  until  it  barelv 
covers  wholesale  price  of  aerial  and 
lightning   arrester. 

Radio  dealers  have  been  self-deceived 
in  the  flare-backs  of  their  own  service 
contracts  and  the  warranty  they  have 
been  giving  their  customers.  Cost  ac- 
counting hardly  exists  among  retailers. 
Many  of  them  have  only  the  haziest 
of  notions  as  to  the  expense  of  ser- 
vicing. 

The  dealer  makes  a  sale,  the  mark- 
up margin  of  which  he  chalks  down 
as  "profit."  He  forgets  that  for  six 
or  eight  months  to  come,  his  service 
department  will  be  making  calls  on 
the  customer  in  efforts  to  keep  the  radio 
sold  until  maturity  of  final  installment 
of  the  price.  The  original  sale  occurs 
in  mid-winter.  The  servicing  extends 
over  the  ensuing  summer.  During  the 
height  of  radio  selling,  the  volume  of 
apparent  "profits"  looms  so  large  that 
the  servicing  costs  are  barely  evaluated 
at  their  true  significance,  but,  when  the 
dull  months  of  summer  are  upon  the 
dealer,  each  week's  payroll  for  service 
men  is  magnified.  "Seasonal  dullness" 
is,  therefore,  often  blamed  for  more 
sins  than  are  rightfully  its  own. 

Within  a  single  week  of  April  two 
radio  dealers  made  almost  identical  re 
marks  to  me.  One,  who  is  the  largest 
single  radio  retailor  in  the  country 
with  a  business  last  .season  of  $7,000.- 
000  told  me: 

"Servicing   has   killed    the    profits     if 
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Oklahoma  is  one  of  four  states  which  Babson's  June  report  says  "should 
prove  worthy  of  attention."  Oklahoma  is  one  of  nine  states  which  Bab- 
son's June  Sales  and  Credit  .Map  shows  in  the  ".Most  Favorable"  sales 
zone.  Oklahoma  is  one  of  twelve  states  which  the  same  authority  desig- 
nates as  having  the  ".Most  Favorable"  crop  prospects. 


iJ 


Okldhomd  Business  Men 

See  Quicl^nin^  Activity  in  a// Lines 

as  State  Hatvests  Bumpej-  Wheat  Ct-op 


I 


With  Oklahoma's  60,000,000  to  80,000,000  bushel 
wheat  crop  practically  made,  with  sixty-five  to 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  sight  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  crop,  Oklahoma  City  business  men  in 
all  lines  of  activity  are  preparing  for  Oklahoma's 
greatest  selling  season  since  war  days. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  war 
years.  Oklahoma's  spendable  income  this  year 
should  be  greater  than  ever  before,  for  two 
splendid  crops  in  1924  and  1925  have  taken  prac- 
tically all  Oklahoma  farmers  completely  out  of 
debt. 

Oklahoma's  farm  income  this  year  will  quickly 
find  its  way  into  channels  of  trade;  it  will  be 
reflected  in  the  purchases  of  small  town  retailers 
and  in  those  of  Oklahoma  City's  metropolitan 
stores :  it  will  swell  the  volume  of  Oklahoma's 
jobbers  and  brokers;  it  will  be  passed  on  to  those 


national  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  business 
in  the  great  Oklahoma  market. 

Already  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  through  their  advertising  lineage  are 
reflecting  the  increasing  interest  manifested  by 
national  concerns  in  this  market.  For  the  fifth 
consecutive  month  Oklahoman  and  Times  adver- 
tising lineage  in  June  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  100,000  lines,  bringing  the  total  gains  for 
1926  to  727,966  lines. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
at  one  low  cost  give  the  advertiser  access  to  the 
entire  Central  and  Western  portions  of  the  state, 
those  counties  which  will  share  largest  in  the 
bumper  wheat  crop. 

A  complete  analysis  of  circulation,  together  with 
marketing  opportunities  for  any  specific  product, 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


%Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 

tliowu^Jily  and  a/o72e,rzz^'^y^'^^  OMahcmaCity Market 


E.  KATZ   SPECIAL 

New   York,   Chicago.   Kansas   Cil 
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RELIC  of  an  age  so  distant  the  most 
caretul  scientists  use  vague  and  in- 
definite numbers  in  placing  it,  hated  by 
man  and  beast,  the  serpent  survives 
while  other  more  powerful  creatures 
have  come,  gone  and  been  utterly  for- 
gotten. How  many  people  have  ever 
had  a  chance  to  destroy  a  snake's  eggs? 

Protection  of  the  future  is  as  essen- 
tial in  business  as  in  nature — and  reaps 
the  same  reward.  That  protection  is  in- 
sured partly  by  excellence  in  the  prod- 
uct itself,  partlv  by  proper  relations 
with    the    trade,  partly  by  advertising. 

Advertising  that  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, that  will  be  remembered,  is 
not  secured  by  chance.  Whether  it  be 
simple  line  engravings  or  elaborate  full 
color  plates,  the  most  successful  adver- 
tisers use  only  the  best. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

'Pfwto  Engravers 

West  IVashington  Square  c^  2^0  South  ~th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


selling  radio.  The  man  who  has  paid 
$35  for  a  set,  at  a  special  sale,  feels 
that  he  has  laid  out  a  big  price  and  he 
expects  to  get  something  for  his  money. 
He  demands  servicing  just  as  insis- 
tently as  the  lady  who  has  paid  $450. 
The  result  is  that  unless  we  revamp 
our  policies,  the  cost  of  free  servicing 
will  just  about  equal  the  profits  of 
selling  the  set." 

The  other  dealer  is  a  battery-shop 
man,  a  skilled  electrician,  twenty  miles 
back  from  the  Hudson  River  in  The 
Catskills,  who  last  autumn  added  radio 
to  his  line.  He  sold  two  sets  during  the 
"season."     His  complaint  is: 

"I  wish  their  houses  would  burn 
down !  They  give  me  more  trouble  than 
a  hundred  batteries  would,  and  at  fifty 
cents  an  hour  for  time  I  calculate  I've 
paid  out  more  already  than  I  made  on 
the  sale,  not  to  count  all  the  gasoline 
I've  burned  getting  to  them." 

Do  those  instances  sound  over-drawn? 

If  so,  listen  to  the  statement  of  a 
world-famous  department  store  in  Chi- 
cago: 

"I  hate  to  tell  you  what  our  servicing 
costs.  There  is  one  set  of  figures  1 
never  look  at.  Servicing  takes  nioic 
than  the  man's  time — that's  bad  enough 
— but  it's  always  some  allowance  for 
a  "B"  battery,  or  a  tube,  or  something 
else.  Servicing  never  comes  to  an  end. 
No  matter  what  we  guarantee,  the 
owner  will  call  us  six  or  eight  months 
after  buying. 

"Our  trouble  is  that  radio  isn't  the 
only  thing  sold  by  this  store.  A  good 
customer  must  be  satisfied  and  kept 
satisfied.  That's  why  the  radio  de- 
partment is  the  biggest  leak  in  the 
whole  store." 

From  a  New  York  department  store: 

"July  fifteenth  we  expect  to  throw 
off  one  of  our  radio  headaches.  On 
that  day  we  expect  to  quit  servicing 
sets.  We  have  been  promising  six 
months'  servicing  ever  since  we  began 
to  sell  radio,  but  on  January  15  we 
stopped  doing  that,  and  the  last  promise 
will  expire  on  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
-After  that  day,  we  hope  to  make  some 
money   selling    radio. 

"Our  radio  servicing  has  cost  us  7 
per  cent  of  gross  sales  over  and  above 
what  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
owners.  That  percentage  ought  to  be 
1  or  1.5  at  most."  | 

NOW  )/ — and  it  is  no  "if"  but  a  cer- 
tainty— the  most  experienced  mer- 
chandisers of  -America  find  radio  ser- 
vicing such  a  costly  undertaking,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  lesser  concerns,  with 
inexperience,  find  themselves  engulfed 
under  the  severe  burden? 

The  costliness  of  radio  servicing  has 
a  close  second  in  the  foolishness  of 
much  that  goes  under  the  "guaranteed 
servicing." 

The  customer  paying  $800  for  a  radio 
in  a  period-design  cabinet  may  warrant 
the  sending  of  a  uniformed  flunkey  to 
discover  that  the  battery  has  run  down; 
or  the  maker  of  our  highest-price  radio 
may  fittingly  insist  on  his  rule  that  a 
preliminary  visit  shall  be  made  to  the 
home  to  examine  the   room   where   the 
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cabinet  is  to  stand,  with  a  color  card 
from  which  madame  selects  a  wrapping 
for  the  wires  so  that  they  shall  har- 
monize with  the  color  scheme  of  her 
room;  but,  for  the  ordinary  radio,  sell- 
ing from  $75  to  $200  including  acces- 
sories, such  extremes  of  installation 
service  would  be  sheer  nonsense. 

Much  of  the  so-called  servicing  is 
nothing  more  than  instructions  for 
use  of  the  set.  Next  in  importance 
would  be  run-down  batteries,  burned- 
out  tubes,  loose  wire  connections. 

Dealers  estimate  variously  the  pro- 
portion of  such  useless  calls.  Their 
estimates  are  of  no  interest,  for  the 
reason  that  all  this  foolishness  is  their 
own  fault.  No  one  else  is  to  blame 
for  the  extravagant  promises,  made  by 
themselves  without  adequate  considera- 
tion, to  give  "free  servicing"  for  all 
time. 

No  single  change  in  the  radio  world 
will  be  so  important,  for  the  1926-1927 
season,  as  will  be  complete  change  of 
dealer-front  in  the  matter  of  servicing. 
Servicing  policies  are  today  more  im- 
portant than  single-controls,  or  the 
new   detector  tubes   or  cabinet  models. 

FIRST  of  these  changes  will  be 
greater  attention  to  original  instal- 
lation. Dealers  have  learned  that  every 
hour  spent  in  proper  installation  of  a 
set  will  save  ten  hours  of  explanation 
and  unprofitable  work  in  servicing  at 
a  later  day.  Any  dealer  who  has  not 
taken  to  heart  this  lesson  will  have  it 
imposed  on  him  from  above — from  the 
manufacturer. 

Radio  manufacturers  are  fast  fall- 
ing into  two  groups:  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
manufacturer  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  set,  through  all  stages, 
from  the  factory  to  the  owner's  hand. 
The  better  makers — and  they  are  of 
course  those  who  will  survive — know 
that  they  are  wasting  their  advertising 
money  unless  they  assume  responsi- 
bility for  satisfying  the  purchaser. 
One  dissatisfied  owner  nullifies  half  the 
advertising  dollar.  The  better  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1926  are  dinning  at  their 
distributors  and  through  them  ham- 
mering at  their  dealers  the  outstand- 
ing need  of  proper  installation. 

The  second  new  policy  also  origi- 
nates from  the  manufacturer. 

April  and  May,  for  radio  makers,  are 
the  months  of  "distributors'  conven- 
tions" and  "sales  conferences."  For 
the  present  year,  for  one  manufacturer 
after  another,  there  has  not  been  the 
usual  jazzing  about  a  "revolutionary 
model  shortly  to  be  announced."  This 
has  been  displaced  by  sound  talks  and 
clear  thinking  on  the  servicing  prob- 
lems of  radio. 

The  keynote  has  been:  "The  no- 
charge  servicing  is  disastrous." 

One  maker  has  told  his  dealers: 
"You  must  break  even  with  servicing. 
With  tubes  and  batteries  and  smaller 
repairs  to  sell,  you  ought  to  get  enough 
revenue  to  pay  out.  You  must  specify 
with  purchasers  about  servicing.  You 
ought  to  attach  printed  notices  to  every 


don't  underestimate 
the  importance 
of  the  Greater  Detroit 
market  by 
trying  to  cover  it 
with  less 
than  its  two 
evening  newspapers 
and  two  of  its 
three  Sundays — 
the  contribution  of 
the  Detroit 
Times  to  this 
coverage  is  more  than 
275,000  evenings 
and  330,000  Sundays 
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set  when  delivered,  stating  that  free 
service  will  be  limited  to  two  weeks,  or 
thirty  days  at  most,  and  that  there- 
after a  charge  will  be  made." 

Another  leading  maker  announces 
this  policy. 

"We  insist  that  every  dealer  shall 
maintain  a  competent  service  depart- 
ment, and  nothing  is  more  carefully 
checked  by  our  field  men  than  this.  We 
insist  that  the  servicing  shall  be  done 
free  of  all  charge  if  the  set  is  at  fault 
in  any  particular,  but  we  insist  with 
the  same  firmness  that  it  shall  be  at  a 
charge  for  servicing  of  any  other  sort." 

OTHER  manufacturers  are  stressing 
the  idea,  without  great  variation 
of  argument.  The  facts  are  clear: 
servicing  has  been  the  losing  side  of 
radio;  and  the  remedy  is  equally  ap- 
parent: "Make  a  charge  for  doing  for 
the  owner  what  he  should  do  for  him- 
self." If  the  morning's  sweeping 
breaks  loose  the  battery  connection,  do 
not  allow  the  owner  to  get  three  hours' 
time  of  a  service  man  unless  he  ex- 
pects to  pay  for  his  nonsense. 

The  servicing  situation  has  been 
seriously  complicated  by  time-payment 
selling,  and  for  rather  a  peculiar  rea- 
son. With  automobiles  the  purchaser 
understands  that  his  dealer  sells  the 
notes  to  a  discount  company,  to  whom 
it  is  useless  to  complain  about  the  car. 
Such  a  complaint  would  be  met  with 
some  such  cold  rejoinder  as,  "We  are  a 
bank;  we  loaned  you  money  to  buy  the 
car;  you  gave  us  your  notes.  Unless 
you  pay  them,  away  goes  the  car.  If 
you  can't  make  it  go,  take  it  to  a  ser- 
vice station  and  have  it  fixed."  With 
radio,  however,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  the  owner  thinks  of  his  dealer 
as  retaining  the  installment-notes. 
The  purchaser  is,  therefore,  merciless 
in  his  demands  for  ridiculous  servicing 
so  long  as  payments  are  due,  often 
with  the  thought  that  the  dealer  is 
compelled  to  keep  the  set  in  working 
order.  This  attitude  has  been  further 
enhanced  by  all  the  radio  price  wars, 
for  price-slashing  often  brings  into 
the  market  new  sets,  identical  with 
that  for  which  the  owner  still  owes 
sixty  per  cent  of  cost,  at  a  price  so 
low  that  he  could  permit  repossession 
of  the  first  set  and  still  buy  a  new  set 
for  less  than  the  unpaid  installments, 

The  best  radio  servicing  in  this 
country  will  be  a  surprise  to  nearly 
every  manufacturer.  It  is  unknown  to 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  radio  deal- 
ers. Its  very  simplicity  is  the  cause 
of  its  being  so  unknown. 

This  is  servicing  by  telephone. 

Telephone  calls  are  ordinarily  an- 
swered by  the  least  valuable  employe 
of  the  radio  department.  If  the  girl 
who  answers  knows  nothing  of  radio 
technique,  the  only  thing  she  can  do  is 
to  jot  down  the  name  of  the  complain- 
ant and  hand  it  over  to  the  servicing 
department.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
telephone  is  answered  by  someone 
versed  in  radio,  he  can  easily  ask: 
"What  does  the  battery  test?"  Should 
the  owner  not  possess  a  hydrometer, 
the   complaint   is   turned   upon   him   by 


advice  that  he  go  out  and  purchase 
one.  The  same  procedure  applies  to 
tubes,  wire  connections,  loosened 
aerials.  Often  the  whole  complaint 
may  be  cleared  by  knowledge  that 
"last  night  was  a  bad  night  on  the 
air." 

"I  cut  the  servicing  force  from  sev- 
enteen to  two,"  said  the  man  who  first 
mentioned  telephone  servicing  to  me. 
"I  pay  $42  a  week  to  the  man  who 
answers  the  telephone.  The  commonest 
thing  he  tells  them  is  to  read  page  14 
of  the  owner's  instruction  book.  .  .  . 
Another  thing  I  learned  was  a  sur- 
prise. At  first,  I  had  the  girl  write 
down  the  names  and  I  called  them  up 
when  I  had  a  chance.  It  made  them 
mad,  every  time.  Usually  they  ji' 
slammed  the  receiver  against  me  and  I 
told  me  we  were  trying  to  escape  keep- 
ing our  promise  to  send  a  man,  but 
since  I  put  the  right  man  on  the  tele- 
phone to  answer  in  the  first  place, 
everything  goes  smooth  as  grease.  He 
begins  to  ask  questions.  He  makes  the 
complainer  do  his  own  servicing.  .  .  . 
And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  radio 
owner  that  does  his  own  servicing  gets 
most  out  of  it." 

Everywhere  is  expressed  the  feeling 
that  ultimately  we  shall  have  radio 
service  stations  apart  from  the  dealer. 
And,  just  as  regularly  as  this  attitude 
is  encountered,  there  bobs  up  one  of 
those  radio  misconceptions,  for  the 
speaker  will  add  "like  the  garages  for 
autos." 

Now,  radio  is  not  like  automobiles, 
or  electric  refrigeration  or  washing 
machines.  A  radio  service  station  is 
a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  radio's 
difficulties. 

AUTOMOBILES  (washers  and  re- 
frigerators as  well)  are  so  alike 
that  a  garageman  who  can  repair  the 
carbureter  for  one  make  of  car  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  fix  the  carbureter 
of  any  other  make.  Not  so  with  radio. 
Each  make  of  radio  has  individuality, 
or,  in  the  words  of  one  manufacturer, 
each  has  a  "nervous  system  so  much 
its  own  that  a  surgeon,  not  a  quack, 
must   do  the  repairing." 

No — the  radio  service  station  (of  the 
immediate  future  at  least)  will  ser- 
vice but  one  make  of  radio  sets.  It 
therefore  becomes  logical  that  in  each 
city  the  central  service  station  should 
be  operated  by  the  distributor,  or  in 
his   interests. 

One  such  (out  of  many,  of  course) 
may  be  found  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
which  city  radio  selling  has  scored  an 
advance.  Few  dealers,  if  any,  for  that 
make  of  radio  do  any  installing  or 
servicing.  Most  of  them  have  not  a 
serviceman. 

With  every  sale  of  a  radio  set,  the 
dealer  charges  the  customer  $10  for 
installation  (material  and  labor),  plus 
$2..')0  for  sixty  days'  servicing.  The 
$12.50  is  paid  over  to  the  distributor, 
whose  serviceman  installs  the  set,  in- 
structs the  owner,  does  the  necessary 
servicing  for  sixty  days;  thereafter, 
any  servicing  is  on  a  charge  basis,  the 
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Advertisements  of 
some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  high-grade 
food  products  who 
use  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  are 
reproduced  here.  We 
can  tell  you  of  many 
others,  and  we  invite 
you  to  ask  any  of  them 
what  their  returns 
from  the  Monitor 
have  been. 
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MALT 

BREAKFAST 

FOOD 


Costs  less  than  a  cent  a  dish 


RICH  as  bgtter  for  shortening 
■  — Mazola  makes  a  better 
grained,  a  lighter  cake — no  toil- 
some creaming  in.-  Simply  follow 
your  favorite  recipe,  using  }^  to  J^ 
less  Mazola  than  butter 


Maiola  it  an  obsolultlji  pure  vti*- 
Icbtt  ail — preued  from  ihe  lifarll 
of  goldtn  fon, — ioelf  oi  good  to  oat 
as  Iho  com  from  whitk  if  oomos. 


THE    BEST    FOR   SALADS   AND    COOKING 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor'  An  International  Daily  Nf'i'tpaper 
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GO  AFTER 
THE  REAL  BUYER 

of  Your  Product  When  You  Advertise 

-That^s  the  Consumer  ■ 


You  tell  the  millions— They'll  tell  the  dealer 


THE  place  to  sell  merchandise  is 
to  the  people  who  buy  it.  That 
means   Mrs.  O '  Grady  and   the 
Colonel's  Lady. 

They're  the  real  buyers  for  every  chain 
store,  every  department  store,  every 
corner  drug  and  grocery  store  in  the 
country. 

Dealers  buy  what  customers  tell  them 
to  buy. 


Jobbers   buy  what 
them  to  buy. 


'the   trade"  tells 


Advertising  to  pay  out  must  reach 
the  millions.  That's  proved  countless 
times  in  modern  advertising. 

Thus, experienced  advertisers 
ask  but  one  question  today: 
"Will  my  advertising  be  seen 
and  read  by  the  millions?" 

The  value  of  America's  most 
famous    trade    marks,   from 


Palmolive  Soap  to  a  $10,000  automo- 
bile  is  predicated  on  that  factor  — con- 
sumer demand;  on  the  demand  that's 
father  to  all  "dealer"  sales. 

That  is  why  Liberty,  offering  these  four 
unique  advantages  in  winning  maximum 
consumer  influence  in  the  weekly  field, 
has  become  an  advertising  sensation. 

1    "Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too" 

85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are  in' 
fluenced  by  women  in  their  sale.  Few 
advertisers  today  can  afford  to  overlook 
"the  wife"  in  the  costly  weekly  field. 
46%  of  Liberty's  readers  are  women. 
Every  issue  appeals  alike  to 
men  and  women  because  of 
Liberty's  unique  policy  of 
editing  to  both.  That  means 
a  100%  reading  in  the  home. 
Because  Liberty  appeals  to 
the  whole  family  its  reading  is 
multiplied. 


i 
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"No  Buried  Ads" 


Every  ad  in  Liberty  is  printed  at  or  near 


the  heginning  of  a 


3 


fiction  or  editorial 
feature.  That's  due 
to  a  unique  type  of 
make'up  which  no 
other  pubUcation 
employs.  Thinking 
men  don't  ask"  Will 
my  ad  be  read?" 
when  that  ad  is 
booked  for  Liberty. 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 


99% 

j^ewsdealer 
Circulation 


78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation  is  in 
the  districts  which  return  74%  of  the 
total  taxable  incomes  of  tKe 
country,  48%  of  the  total 
motor 'Car  registration,  and  in 
which  by  far  the  great  ma- 
jority of  advertised  products 
are  sold. 


4 


99%  Newsdealer 
Circulation 


Circulation 
in 

WgBuying 

Centers 

Only 


buy  it,  bring  it  home, 
read  it  of  their  own 
will.  That  means  a 
circulation  that  is 
responsive  because  it 
is  100%  interested  in 
Liberty. 

For  those  reasons 
results  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
advertising  are  being  attained  for  scores 
of  America's  leading  advertisers. 

Results  that  achieve  a  reduction  in 
inquiry  costs  of  40%  and  more.  That 
are  multiplying  dealer  sales.  That  are 
activating  sales  organizations,  dormant 
to  costly  campaigns  in  less  forcefijl  pub- 
lications, to  respond  to  a  man, 
almost  overnight,  to  advertis- 
ing in  this  amazing  weekly. 


For  these  reasons  America's 
most  successful  advertisers  are 
flocking  to  the  columns  of 
Liberty.  Its  sensational  rise  is 
without  precedent  in  advertis' 
ing  or  in  publishing. 

Dealer  sales  are  being  mul' 


Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over- 

the'counter  and  newsdealer 

circulation  of  more  than  1,100,000  copies  tiplied  in  the  only  sound  way  they  can 

every  week.  Liberty  is  not  sent  to  these  be  speeded — by  consumer  demand  built 

readers  wrapped  up — unlooked  for.  They  by  advertising  to  the  millions. 

HAVE  YOU  READ  LIBERTY'S  HOME  BUILDING  BOOK— 

"One  Little  Innocent  Article  Started  It"— ASK  FOR  IT. 


A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week.  Page  rate,  $3,000.  Rate  per  page  per 
thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  LIBERTY  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation 
—back  cover  excepted— than  any  other  publication  in  the  weekly  field* 
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TO  INCREASE 

SALES    AllSellins 

Efforts  Must 
Co-ordinate 


mM3VLD  you  like 

to  know  how  we  can  help  you  to  get  a 
substantial  increase  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness without  disturbing  your  present 
sales  and  advertising  program? 

The  function  of  this  organization  is  to 
create,  develop  and  produce  resultful 
direct  sales  promotion  campaigns. 

— campaigns  that  co-ordinate  all  the 
client's  selling  efforts  in  a  unified  drive 
to  get  more  business — economically. 

When  will  it  be  most  convenient  for  a 
representative  to  call  and  tell  you  more 
about  how  this  can  be  done? 

You  incur  no  obligation 
'when  requesting  a  repre- 
sentative to  call. 


WILLIAM  GREEN 

a  Corporation 

Complete  Direct  Advertising  Service  and  Counsel 

Sales  Promotion  "*'  Marketing  "t  Merchandising 

Offices:  627  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


owner  dealing  with  the  service  station 
and   not  the  retailer. 

At  another  place  (Newark,  N.  J.), 
where  the  same  method  prevails,  has 
been  perfected  a  further  bit  of  tech- 
nique. On  the  fifth  day  after  installa- 
tion, the  serviceman  calls  to  make  a 
second  test  and  give  a  second  instruc- 
tion. Just  before  the  thirtieth  day, 
when  next  installment  would  fall  due, 
the  serviceman  makes  a  third  call  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  each  call,  he 
gets  a  signed  receipt  from  the  owner 
to  the  effect  that  servicing  has  been 
rendered ;  that  the  radio  is  apparently 
satisfactory,  etc. 

Such  an  arrangement  promises  to 
develop.  It  solves  the  dealer's  prob- 
lem by  freeing  him  absolutely  of  free 
servicing,  while  shouldering  the  cost 
squarely  on  the  owner  from  the  first 
day.  It  builds  up  the  independent  radio 
servicing  station  in  the  only  manner 
that  such  stations  can  logically  come 
with  radio — maintained  by  distributors 
(or  in  their  interest)  who  are  equipped 
and  trained  to  give  maximum  quality 
of  servicing  for  particular  makes  of 
radio.  

Don't  Leave  Pictures  to 
the  Art  Department 

[continued    from     P.4GE    401 

betraying  us  is  that  advertisement  B 
outpulled  advertisement  A  about  2Vi 
to  1. 

My  moral  is  by  no  means  a  new  one; 
but  it  seems  to  bear  perennial  restate- 
ment. Advertising  men  give  much 
thought  as  to  who  the  average  man  is 
and  how  they  can  penetrate  his  skull. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  about  the 
average  man's  intelligence,  but  every- 
one has  feelings.  We  can't  be  sure,  in 
other  words,  of  reaching  a  man  through 
his  mind,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  the 
vulnerability  of  his  emotions. 

Yesterday,  in  an  obscure  volume  on 

"How  to  Preach  a  Sermon"  I  found  a 

few  paragraphs  that  fit  the  writer  of 

advertising  copy  like  a  glove. 

Let  us  give  vitality  to  our  sentences  by 
the  use  of  picturesque  words.  Let  us  train 
ourselves  to  choose  those  words  which  are 
concrete  rather  than  tliose  which  are  ab- 
stract. Under  tlie  influence  ot  imaginative 
language  we  will  find  that  ideas  which  were 
familiar  and  trite  will  now  come  in  new 
and  rich  clothing,  invested  with  an  un- 
expected charm.  .  .  .  An  illustration 
has  more  authority  than  a  command. 

And  this  very  interesting  sentence: 

An  idea  which  cannot  be  vividly  painted 
in  metaphorical  language  is  an  idea  which 
should  not  be  used.  Almost  certainly  it 
will  not  be  interesting  to  a  general 
audience. 

Don't  leave  all  the  pictures  to  the 
art  department.  Remember  what  Mac- 
aulay  said  (he  was  himself  one  of  the 
most  vivid  writers  who  ever  lived)  : 
"Logicians  may  reason  about  abstrac- 
tions, but  the  great  mass  of  men  must 
have  images." 

Advertisers,  above  all  other  people, 
are  talking  to  the  great  mass  of  men. 
If  we  want  the  coupons  to  come  scut- 
tling in,  if  we  want  the  goods  to  move, 
we  must  give  our  readers  images. 
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Distinctive  Circulation 

of 

The  New  York  Times 

IT  is  a  distinction  of  The  New  York  Times  that  it  has  the  largest 
number  of  readers  of  high  quality  of  any  newspaper.    The  Times 
appeals  to  intelligent,  thinking  persons. 

Conviction  and  lasting  confidence  are  most  firmly  established  among 
intelligent  persons.  Their  good  will,  once  acquired,  not  easily 
swayed,  is  the  most  valuable  asset  an  advertiser  can  have. 

The  New  York  Times  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  standard  size 
New  York  morning  newspaper  and  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
New  York  evening  newspaper  except  the  Journal.  The  net  paid 
average  daily  and  Sunday  sale  of  The  Times  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1926,  was  392,695  copies — a  gain  of  10,690  over  the 
record  of  the  previous  six  months  and  a  larger  gain  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  of  standard  size. 

In  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  the  average  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  The  Times  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  standard 
size  New  York  newspaper  except  the  Journal. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  quantity  as  to  the  quality  of  its  readers 
that  The  Times  draws  attention.  The  Times  is  strictly  a  newspaper. 
The  Times  is  unequaled  in  its  enterprise  in  assembling  complete  and 
accurate  news,  in  the  promptness  and  ability  with  which  it  presents 
the  most  reliable  report  of  whatever  interests  intelligent  readers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Times  offers  nothing  but  its  own  high  quality  of  news,  and  has 
thus  gained  the  strong  interest  and  confidence  of  the  thinking  people, 
who  bought  in  the  month  of  May  an  average  of  366,421  copies  on 
week  days  and  611,521  copies  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

The  confidence  of  readers  and  advertisers  extends  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Times.  For  years  The  Times  has  been  the  advertis- 
ing leader  in  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 

In  1925  The  Times  published  28,200,444  agate  lines  of  advertising, 
a  new  high  record  in  New  York,  a  gain  of  1,915,520  lines  over  1924 
and  an  excess  of  10,963,382  lines  over  the  second  newspaper.  This 
excess  was  also  a  record.  In  five  months  of  this  year  The  Times 
published  12,843,818  agate  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of  1,322,484 
lines  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1925  and  an  excess  over  the 
second  New  York  newspaper  of  4,765,934  lines. 

In  advertising,  as  in  circulation,  The  Times  takes  greater  pride  in 
quality  than  in  volume.  The  Times  subjects  all  advertising  to  cen- 
sorship, and  declines  the  fraudulent  and  misleading.  The  Times 
refuses  more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper. 

CTfO 
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ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING  EXPERIENCE 

— at  your  fingers*  ends 

Tins  Is  the  indispensable  advertising  and 
selling  reference  and  home-study  set.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  using  it  to  push 
themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of  experts  in  all 
branches  of  marketing  have  it  handy  for  ref- 
erence. Agencies  throughout  the  country  have 
these  books  in  their  libraries.  Colleges  and 
universities  use  the  books  as  tests.  If  you're 
in  advertising,  or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good  this  set 
can   bring  you. 

S.  Roland  Hall's 

Library  of 

Advertising    and    Selling 

Four    Volumes.    3323    Paffes.    SMs    x    8, 

Flexible     Binding.      1090      Illustrations. 

$1.50    in    ten    days    and    $2.00    monthly 

for   eight    months. 

The  big.  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men  with  all- 
around  knowledge  of  the  entire  selling  business 
— advertising,  personal  salesmanship,  planning, 
managing,  etc.  Add  to  your  own  experience  a 
working  command  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organizations. 
You  get   them^hundreds   of   them — in 

The  best  experience 
of  leading  organizations 

Covers  as  much  ground  as  courses  costing  five 
or  ten  times  as  much.  Written  in  the  most 
instructive  style,  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  line  drawings,  graphs,  charts,  maps, 
tables.  Complete  campaigns  of  many  kinds 
outlined.  Thousands  of  sales  ideas  and  plans, 
time-saving  methods  and  stimulating  sugges- 
tion for  daily  use  in  solving  marketing  prob- 
lems of  all  kinds— manufacturer  to  small  re- 
tailer. Examples  taken  from  scores  of  such 
prominent  concerns  as  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co., 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  American  Radiator 
Co.,  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor,  United   Cigar   Stores,    J.   C.   Penney   &  Co. 

Special  Library  Price 
$17.50 

No   Money  Down 
Small    Monthly    Payments 
I  Examine    the    Library 

\  for    10    Days 

\  FREE 


FREE    KXAMlNATIO^    COUPON 

McGraw-Hill    Book    Company,    Inc. 
370   Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

You  may  send  mo  the  HATJ>  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVERTISING    AND    SEIXINO    for    ten    days' 

freo  eiamination. 

If  the  books  are  Batlsfactory,  I  will  flond 
11.50  In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
Breclai  price  of  J17.50  has  been  paid.  If  not 
wanted,  I  will  wTitc  you  for  shipping  Instruc- 
tions. 

Same     

A  ddmt       

Position        

rf,m;-i]tty  A  F  fi-1  (i-2r. 


When  You  Want  toBorrow 
Money  at  the  Bank 


[continued  from   page  21] 


were  then  securing.  The  truth  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  very  few  years  that  man\ 
bankers  have  ceased  to  look  upon  ad- 
vertising as  a  very  questionable  meth- 
od for  the  disbursement  of  funds  de- 
signed to  increase  business.  That  there 
was  at  one  time  reason  for  such  an  at- 
titude can  not  be  denied.  But  that 
time  has  passed  just  as  surely  and 
completely  as  have  questionable  bank- 
ing methods.  Delinquencies  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  develop  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  both 
of  these  commercial  activities.  Yet 
the  advertising  man  of  today  has  just 
as  great  reason  for  pride  in  his  oc- 
cupation as  has  any  banker.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  relation  of  ad- 
vertising to  commercial  stability  and 
progress  is  just  as  vital  in  its  func- 
tioning as  is  banking.  That  an  in- 
creasingly intimate  relationship  is 
growing  up  between  banker  and  ad- 
vertiser in  their  service  to  industry 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

For  example,  a  banker  is  asked  to 
lend  money  to  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern. Before  he  can  do  so  with  safety 
and  intelligence  he  must  know  all  there 
is  to  be  known  about  the  risk  involved. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
however  well  housed  and  fit  the  physi- 
cal prosperity  of  the  concern  may  be, 
and  however  well  organized  for  pro- 
duction on  an  economical  basis,  he 
still  knows  that  the  extent  of  his  risk 
rests  largely  upon  facilities  for  profit- 
able distribution.  No  banker  is  look- 
ing for  loans  on  dead  or  slow  moving 
stock,  nor  is  he  going  forth  in  quest 
of  business  with  companies  harassed 
by  competition  and  fearful  of  losing 
their  all  too  transient  a  hold  upon 
their  market.  Consequently  it  is  the 
banker's  duty  as  well  as  opportunity 
to  acquaint  himself  with  every  kind 
and  degree  of  activity  which  bears 
upon  the  value  of  the  borrower  as  a 
risk. 

FORTUNATELY  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  convince  any  progres- 
sive banker  of  the  value  of  advertising. 
He  has  had  too  many  experiences  in 
finding  his  loans  safe-guarded  by  the 
flow  of  business  built  up  by  advertising. 
He  has  repeatedly  found  it  much 
easier  to  dispose  profitably  of  the  se- 
curities of  concerns  of  national  repu- 
tation and  consumption  than  he  has  of 
those  houses  which  have  never  en- 
deavored to  make  themselves  known 
to  the  consuming  public. 

Investors  in  securities  usually  have 
to    take   the   word    of   the    concern    of- 


fering the  securities  as  to  the  value  of  ' 
the  paper.  The  average  investor  has 
not  the  time,  opportunity  or  ability  to 
make  any  personal  investigation.  If, 
however,  he  has  over  a  period  of  years 
repeatedly  seen  the  signature  of  the 
house  in  whose  name  the  securities 
are  issued;  and  if  he  has  learned  to 
respect  and  appreciate  the  goods  of- 
fered by  that  concern;  and  again  if  ht; 
has  developed,  more  or  less  subcon- 
sciously, a  belief  that  many  thousand 
others  have  done  just  as  he  has  done, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing him  that  the  securities  offered 
are  backed  by  an  institution  of  national 
importance  with  a  sound  and  profit- 
able hold  upon  its  market. 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  handicap 
from  which  advertising  has  suffered 
is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed  or  calculated  as  may  be  the 
other  forces  entering  into  the  activities 
of  business.  Without  any  attempt  at 
dramatic  paradox,  for  this  handicap 
certainly  does  exist,  yet  just  as  certain- 
ly this  elusive  quality  of  advertising  is 
also  its  greatest  asset.  If  one  could  H 
estimate  to  the  dollar  the  exact  returns  " 
which  would  accrue  from  any  given  ad- 
vertisement, it  would  at  once  mean  the 
elimination  of  all  of  its  elasticity, 
which  would  in  turn  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  its  most  vital  and  valuable  ser- 
vice to  business — its  influence  upon  the 
human  mind.  In  other  words,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  a  given  advertise- 
ment, at  a  given  cost,  going  to  a  given 
number  of  people,  would  result  in  a 
definite  number  of  replies  or  pur- 
chasers, then  advertising  would  become 
merely  a  problem  in  mathematics,  and 
as  mechanical  and  limited  as  any  ma- 
chine. But  by  the  very  fact  that  ad- 
vertising cannot  be  so  confined,  and 
defined,  it  has  a  power  for  bringing 
results  the  like  of  which  are  known 
to  no  other  commercial  force  or  func- 
tion. 

No  one  can  measure  the  influence  ad- 
vertising has  upon  the  human  mind, 
because  no  one  can  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  this  influence  once  it  is  started. 
There  are  almost  countless  cases  of  the 
purchase  of  advertised  wares  by  people 
who  have  seen  no  such  advertisement 
for  years.  There  is  probably  not  an 
advertising  manufacturer  in  the 
country  who  has  not  received  requests 
for  styles  of  goods  which  he  discon- 
tinued producing  so  long  ago  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten  they  ever  existed; 
and  the  requests  for  these  goods  come 
from  people  who  refer  to  an  advertise- 
ment which  they  saw  years  before.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  if  ad- 
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Phillips  and  Magee  were  strolling  on  the  boat  deck. 

"I'm  hearing  a  lot  about  your  company  these  days",  remarked  Phillips, 
"The  current  gossip  says  you've  taken  a  big  step  ahead  in  this  last  year. 
How  did  you  do  it.'^" 

"You've  asked  for  a  large  story.  For  one  thing,  we  adopted  a  more 
forward-looking  attitude  toward  the  business.  We  are  advertising  more.  We 
watch  details  more.  We  try  to  look  at  ourselves  through  our  customers'  eyes." 

Naturally  Magee  believed  in  fine  writing  paper.  It  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  him  to  suggest  that  he  spent  all  his  working  hours  thinking  deeply 
about  stationery.  But  he  did  make  an  effort  to  see  his  firm  through  his 
customers'  eyes.  It  was  an  illuminating  experience.  Immediately  he  made 
an  issue  of  good  paper  for  general  correspondence,  and  won  a  victory. 

Ask  your  purchasing  department  to  ask  your  printer,  lithographer,  die  stamper, 
vr  stationer  for  estimates  on  Crane's  Bond  No.  29  with  envelopes  to  match. 


CRANE'S       BOND 

IT      HAS      A       SPONSOR 


Good  Stationery  is  made  out  of  rags — all  rags.  The  better  the  rags  the  better  the  paper.  Crane's  Bond  is  made  out  of  all  new 
whiterags.  by  people  who  have  made  the  finest  writing  paper  for  125  years,  by  people  whoseivhole-hearted  desire  to  make  the  finest 
paper  has  given  the  name  "Crane"  the  high  esteem  of  large  corporations,  financial  institutions  and  twenty-two  governments. 

CRANE  O  COMPANY,  inc.  DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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"'Advertisers 
/\  Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Pub- 
licity. 


(r>»o 


The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 


CTfO 


Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and  its 
development. 

Subscription  $5  annually,  post  free.   Advertise- 
ment rates  on  application  to 

New  York  Office 
9  E.  38th  St.  N.  Y.  City 

or 
New  England  Office — c/o  Mr.  Fraids  E.  Willis, 
148  Slate  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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vertising  could  be  definitely  measured, 
it  would  lose  all  its  power  of  repeti- 
tion. And  this  power  of  repetition  is 
so  strong  that  it  frequently  marks  the 
only  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  It  is  advertising's  power  of 
repetition  which  gives  increasing  value 
or,  to  use  a  banking  term,  "compound 
interest"  to  each  successive  advertising 
program. 

People  do  not  read  advertisements 
and  rush  out  and  buy  the  goods  adver- 
tised, but,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  an  ever- 
growing number  of  people  become  fa- 
miliar with  a  certain  product  of  ser- 
vice and  come  to  patronize  it.  Nor 
does  the  influence  and  persuasive  power 
of  good  advertising  cease  with  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  actual  reader.  Today  we 
all  know  that  wherever  men,  women 
and  children  are  gathered  together, 
sooner  or  later  you  are  quite  certain 
to  hear  some  well  known  advertising 
phrase  mingling  in  the  conversation 
and,  quite  frequently,  being  answered 
by  the  quotation  of  some  other  term 
made  famous  through  publicity.  ,^ 

/  Because  of  its  never  ceasing  influence 
upon  the  mind,  advertising  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  position  where  it  will 
be  recognized  by  all  branches  of  finance, 
industry  and  commerce  as  the  force 
upon  which  they  must  all,  both  indi- 
vidually and  unitedly,  lean  in  establish- 


ing themselves  with  their  ultimate  con^ 


V 


,  sumers. 

Advertising  is  democratic  and  the 
modern  banker  knows  that  safety  lies 
in  having  the  people  on  his  side;  safety 
not  only  as  to  the  actual  endurance  of 
his  organization,  but  safety  as  well  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  house.  For  the 
bankers'  big  market  will  soon  be  the 
man  of  thrift  and  small  savings. 

So  the  time  is  upon  us  when  the 
banker  must  base  his  judgment  of  the 
financial  worth  of  any  business  house, 
not  merely  by  things  visible  and  con- 
ditions capable  of  being  set  down  in 
columns  of  figures.  He  must  largely 
base  his  estimate  of  the  prospective 
borrower  on  how  capably,  completely, 
and  over  how  long  a  period  of  time, 
that  borrower  has  paid  court  to  the 
great  god  of  commerce — the  con- 
sumer. 


Why  Malign  the 
Grocery  Jobber? 

[continued  from  page  34] 

salesmen.  Right  now,  some  well  known 
manufacturers  are  offering  premiums 
or  bonuses  to  jobbers'  salesmen  for  sell- 
ing a  certain  amount.  Some  won't  al- 
low this,  but  others  do.     Is  it  wise? 

It  is  improbable  that  manufacturers 
will  ever  agree  on  all  questions,  but  it 
would  be  sensible  for  us  to  remember 
that  most  of  the  things  we  do  in  our 
relations  with  wholesale  grocers  have 
a  bearing  on  what  we  will  be  able  to 
do  in  the  future.  We  have  to  pay  for 
other  manufacturers'  mistakes,  and 
others  have  to  pay  for  ours. 
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VOX     POPULI,     VOX     DEI 

An  unregenerate  parishioner  once  remarked  of  an  eminent 
Anglican  divine  that  he  "offered  up  the  most  eloquent  prayers 
ever  addressed  to  a  British  congregation." 

That  was  a  cruel  thrust.  Yet  it  must  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  a  minister  to  address  himself  solely  to  the  attentive 
ear  of  Divine  Providence.  It  must  be  hard  for  him  to  forget 
that  after  all  his  clients  are  listening  in. 

It  is  the  same  with  advertising.  We  have  found  that 
advertising  suffers  in  quality  and  potency  in  proportion  as 
it  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  preferences  and  prejudices  of 
those  who  sit  in  the  pews — the  client,  the  board  of 
directors,  salesmen,  ''the  trade",  or  the  competitors.  We've 
always  found  that  our  best  work  is  done  for  those  clients 
who  permit  us  to  carry  our  petitions  directly  and  sincerely 
to  our  common  Providence — the  great  army  of  American 
men  and  women  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously  guided 
by  our  efforts,  demand  the  goods  we  advertise. 

CALKINS   d>  HOLDEN,  Inc. 

^47    PARK    AVENUE       '       NEW    YORK    CITY 
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THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


Lawyers,  Cooks  and 
Advertising  Agents 

ONE  devilish  thing-  bobs  up  to 
irritate  me  regularly — about  once 
a  month.  It  did  today.  A  man  told 
me,  after  listening  for  two  hours  to  a 
description  of  our  agency,  that  it  im- 
pressed him  and  he  ivoiild  like  to  have 
us  submit  a  report  which  would  include 
copy  and  plans.  I  am  now  in  a  mood 
to  ask  stinging,  bitterly  ironical  ques- 
tions. 

Well,  let's  start  this  way.  His  com- 
pany finds  itself  faced  with  a  grave 
situation.  The  crisis  involves  a  fine 
point  of  law.  They  must  have  legal 
counsel.  All  depends  on  the  brains 
and  ability  of  the  selected  lawyer. 
The  total  amount  at  stake  would,  for 
instance,  make  their  advertising  ap- 
propriation look  small.  Is  the  lawyer 
told,  "Now,  sir,  submit  in  detail  your 
defense  of  our  case  and  perhaps  you 
will  get  yourself  hired"?  If  so,  tell 
me  where  the  lawyer  said  the  gentle- 
man should  go. 

Or,  let  us  picture  another  and  just 
as  desperate  a  crisis.  In  that  man's 
home  they  need  a  cook.  Ah,  here  is 
an  applicant,  Irish  apparently.  Now, 
let's  see;  cooks  don't  make  huge  sums. 
This  humble  woman  shall  be  made  a 
proposition.  Was  this  the  offer — 
"Now,  start  right  in  and  cook — and 
if  we  like  it,  after  a  while  we  will 
begin  to  pay  you"?  If  so,  how  far 
away  did  the  pieces  of  that  home  fall? 

Whether  much  money  or  little  is 
involved,  we  all  know  the  ordinary 
human  practice.  Hire  a  lawyer,  on  his 
record,  to  learn  your  legal  tangles  and 
straighten  them.  Hire  a  cook,  on  her 
record,  to  learn  your  culinary  tastes 
and  meet  them.  Will  agencies  ever 
cease  being  the  exception? 

I   think   that   time   will   come.      (Or, 
at  least,  I  hope  so.) 
Frank  E.  House,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
The   Powers-House   Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Concerning  Industrial  Copy 

WHEN  a  per.son  isn't  in  immediate 
need  of  an  industrial  product,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  will 
not  read  over-dry  facts,  but  if  a  human 
interest  appeal  is  injected,  the  chances 
of  its  being  read  are  prodigiously  in- 
creased. 

An  advertisement  recently  run  by 
the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  I 
mean.  This  advertisement  impresses 
upon  me  the  belief  that  the  writer  pos- 


sesses  a   wonderful   head   for   thinking 

up   sales-producing   ideas. 

Good  Headwork 
One  thing  you  must  count  on  In  a  rivet 
Is  good  headwork.  A  rivet  must  stick  to 
Us  Job.  To  stick  to  Its  Job  it  must  stick 
to  Its  head  and  you  can  count  on  Interstate 
Rivets  for  that — The  heads  stay  on  Inter- 
state Rivets. 

I    read    this    advertisement   through, 
and  it  set  me  to  thinking  of  what  really 
can  be  done  with  industrial  copy  by  the 
injection  of  imagination.     I  am  not  in- 
terested in  that  product,  but  neverthe- 
less, it  commanded  my  attention. 
W.    M.    Hensel,    Jr., 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Eternal  Vigilance  Is 
Necessary 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  your  edi- 
torial in  the  May  19th  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling,  titled.  "The 
Time  Has  Come  to  Tighten  the  Screws 
of  Censorship."  In  general,  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  views  which  you  ex- 
press, particularly  as  to  its  publication. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  development  of  practical, 
helpful  standards  to  produce  accuracy 
in  advertising.  For  example,  the  rules 
governing  the  acceptance  of  furniture 
advertising,  recently  issued  by  The 
News  (New  York),  which  your  edi- 
torial mentions,  are,  as  the  Ncu's'  bul- 
letin acknowledges,  "based  on  the  re- 
search and  recommendation  of  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City."  The  News  has  recently  published 
rules  for  its  acceptance  of  Men's  Wear 
advertising,  which  are  also  based  on  the 
research  and  recommendations  of  this 
bureau. 

For  such  standards  to  become  com- 
mon business  practice  it  is  necessary 
that  business  itself  maintain  corrective 
work  continually  by  direct  contact  with 
advertisers  who  carelessly  avoid  or  in- 
tentionally evade  the  standards  set  up. 
Standards  of  practice,  like  codes  of 
ethics,  bind  only  the  ethical.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  necessary  with  those  who 
are  become  lax  and  with  those  who  try 
to  "beat  the  rules." 

H.  J.  Kenner,  General  Manager, 
The   Better   Business   Bureau   of 
New  York   City,   Inc. 

Why  So  Hectic? 

THE   writer  of  the  vitriolic   article 
"Is   Direct   Mail   Losing   Its   Direc- 
tions?" has  pulled  the  wrong  string. 

Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to  is  right  in  many  of  his  state- 
ments, but  why  be  so  feverish  about 
the  matter?     Direct  advertising,  there's 


no  doubt  about  it,  has  its  rightful  place 
in  any  selling  program.  When  wisely 
planned  and  intelligently  carried  out, 
it  can  be  made  to  do  its  own  particular 
work  more  directly  and  more  promptly 
than  some  other  forms  of  advertising. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
knows  this,  and  reluctantly  and  vaguely 
admits  it. 

We  all  know  of  specific  instances 
where,  because  of  peculiar  selling  prob- 
lems, direct  advertising  had  to  be  used 
alone,  and  where  the  results  were  very 
gratifying;  in  fact,  where  the  same  re- 
sults could  not  have  been  brought  about 
in  the  same  short  period  of  time  nor  at 
the  same  low  figure,  had  space  adver- 
tising been  resorted  to. 

But  direct  advertising  need  not  work 
alone.  Every  letter  and  folder  that 
goes  out  to  answer  an  inquiry  which 
space  advertising  has  brought  in  is, 
rightly  speaking,  fully  within  the  scope 
of  direct  advertising. 

Carletton  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  111. 

Service  Needs  Cooperation 

At  just  which  stage  in  the  game 
xV  should  a  "Registration  Plan"  cease 
to  register  and  when  should  a  "Per- 
sonal Service"  department  stop  its 
"pers"-ing. 

Recently  I  bought  a  machine  from 
unquestionably  the  leading  house  in  its 
line.  They  laid  great  stress  on  the 
"registration"  of  each  machine  sold  so 
that  in  case  of  theft  or  loss  the  proper 
owner  might  be  located  and  the  ma- 
chine returned  to  him. 

As  this  purchase  was  made  through 
a  third  party,  I  wrote  to  this  house 
and  asked  that  they  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  original  purchaser.  And  this  is 
what  their  "personal  service  depart- 
ment" writes  me: — 

"Much    as   we   regret   it,    our  records   are 

not   clear  as   to   whom   this  was 

sold,  and  while  a  thorough  search  of  our 
ledgers  might  (there's  candor  for  you)  re- 
veal this  information,  it  would  entail 
rather  more  work  than  seems  Justified  by 
the    merits    of    this   case." 

So  I  gather  that  the  "service"  ren- 
dered was  simply  assuring  me  that 
what  I  didn't  know  wouldn't  hurt  me, 
and  therefore  they  exercised  their  own 
judgment  as  to  just  what  was  "justi- 
fied by  the  merits."  Also  that  their 
numerical  records  had  got  all  twisted 
up  in  their  ledgers. 

And  the  sales  department  and  the 
advertising  department  of  that  con- 
cern have  to  buck  against  that  sort  of 
competition  from  within  their  own 
works.  Gridley   Adams, 

Key  Largo  City, 
Miami,  Fla. 
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afe  Consolidated 

Textile  Catalog 


Midiioa,  Ewiprnoit.  Suirfu, 
CounteElctelUkMilll 


It  Hooks  Up  with  Textile  World 


IN  fact,  no  sales  plan  to  cover  the 
textile  manufacturing  industry  is 
complete  vi^ithout  use  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Textile  Catalog. 

Textile  World  carries  your  week  to 
week  message  —  builds  good  will,  so- 
licits inquiries,  keeps  your  name  before 
the  trade,  or  performs  whatever  func- 
tion you  plan  within  the  province  of 
periodical  advertising. 


That's  the  way  these  two  publications 
function  together  in  the  buying  process 
of  the  textile  industry.  To  complete  the 
tie-up  all  advertisements  in  Textile 
World  of  firms  using  both  publications 
wall  henceforth  carry  a  standard  logo- 
t5^e  "See  also  Consolidated  Textile 
Catalog." 


^        ^        ^ 


The  Consolidated  Textile  Catalog 
carries  your  specifications.  It  is  the 
standardized  means  of  placing  these 
specifications  before  the  buyer  when  he 
is  in  the  act  of  placing  orders. 


The  1926-27  edition  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Textile  Catalog  is  now  in 
process.  There  is  no  time  for  delay. 
Complete  information  gladly  supplied 
on  request. 


Member 

Audit   Bureau   of 

Circulations 


TbaSe^hM 


334  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Member 

Associated    Business 

Papers,  Inc. 


i® 
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No  matter 
how  cleverly 

you  prepare  an  advertise- 
ment, it  cannot  fulfill  its 
function  unless 

1 — It  is  read. 

2 — The  people  reading  it 
are  financially  able  to 
act  on  its  suggestion. 

3 — They  have  the  inclina- 
tion to  buy! 

5  We  believe  we  hit  nearer 

I  to    100%    on    the    above 

I  three    requirements    than 

I  any   magazine   published. 

i  Here's  why! 

i  1 — We      operate      on      the 

^  pocket-nerve — the   most 

)  sensitive  nerve  there  is, 

\  and    our    Magazine    is, 

J  therefore,     read     from 

t  cover  to  cover. 

J         2 — Our  book   is   dry   read- 

J  ing  to  anyone  not  pos- 

i  sessing    surplus    funds, 

(  and     ALL     OF     OUR 

\  READERS     are     in     a 

}  position      to      buy      the 

5  things   they   desire. 

/         3 — P  eople     who     make 
^  money  in  securities  are 

\  easy  spenders  and  have 

J  the    urge    to    fulfill    the 

\  desires     of     themselves 

and  family. 

This  Magazine  will  help 
your  "schedule"  make 
good,  and  should  be  on 
your  next  list! 

VICTOR  E.  GRAHAM 
Advertising    Director 

^MAGAZINE 

^AUSTSEET 

Member  A.   B.   C. 

42  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Largest  Paid  cirtu/atioii  o/ 
any  financial  or  hanking 
publication     in     the     u'orld  ) 


Going  to  Philadelphia 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  42  J 
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vertising  Department  as  Seen  by  a  Pub- 
lisher in   a   City   of   Medium   Size." 

Julian  S.  Mason.  Managing  Editor,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune — "Modern  News- 
papering." 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  General  Manager,  the 
Gannett  Newspapers — "Why  Every  Man 
for   Himself?" 

Open  discussion. 

Thursday  Morning — June  24 
9:00  o'clock 

Closing  Session 

Any  discussions  not  completed  during 
previous  sessions  will  be  taken  up  at  this 
time. 

Reports  of  committees,  election  of  of- 
ficers and  other  closing  business  matters. 

Financial   Advertisers'  Association 

Wednesday,  June  2.3,  1926 
Opening  9:30  o'clock 

9.30  a,  m.  Meeting  called  to  order  by 
H.  Ennis  Jones,  Franklin  Trust  Company, 
chairman    program    committee. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Philadelphia, 
Banker. 

Response  by  Carroll  Ragan.  United 
States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co..  New  York 
City,  president  Financial  Advertisers'  As- 
sociation. 

"Are  Banks  Advertising  Their  Commu- 
nity or  Shotdd  Theyt"  T.  H.  Sewell,  Ohio 
Savings    Bank    &    Trust    Co..    Toledo,    Ohio. 

"Living  Up  to  Your  Bank's  Advertising," 
O.  Howard  Wolfe,  Philadelphia  Girard  Na- 
tional   Bank. 

"An  Outsiders  Viewpoint  on  Financial 
Advertising."  Charles  R.  Weirs,  National 
Shawmut    Bank.    Boston,    Mass. 

"Selling  Trust  Servire."  Francis  H.  Sis- 
son,    Guaranty   Trust    Co.,    New    York   City. 

"Life  Insurance  Trusts'*  Clinton  F. 
Berry,  Union  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sec- 
ond vice-president  Financial  Advertisers' 
Association. 

Announcement  by  President  Carroll 
Ragan. 

12.15    p.    m.    Adjournment. 

1    p.   m.    Luncheons. 
Savings     Department,      C.     H.      Handerson, 

Union    Trust    Company,    Cleveland. 
Trust    Department,    Paul    Hardestv,    Union 

Trust   Company,    Chicago.    111. 
Commercial   Department,    Guv   Cooke,   First 

National    Bank,    Chicago,    111. 
Investment      Department,       Edmond      Bou- 

shelle.    A.    B.    Leach    &    Company,    New 

York   City. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising:  Association 

Tuesday    Afternoon,   June  22nd 
Opening  at  2  o'clock 

Presiding:  Frank  L.  Pierce,  Executive 
Secretary.  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion,  Detroit.   Michigan. 

Handling  Mail  Lists  to  Get  the  Best  Re- 
snlfs. — Edward  Coleman,  Publicity  Depart- 
ment, .Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Di.fcu^sion. 

Using  Direct  Mail  to  Make  Space  Ad- 
vertising Effective. — S.  E.  Conybeare,  As- 
sistant Sales  Manager  in  Charge  of  Ad- 
vertising, Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

Disonssion. 

Getting  Your  Message  Over  to  the  Other 
Felloxc. — A.  M.  Candee,  Advertising  Man- 
ager, The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping 
Company.     Inc.,     Milwaukeee,     Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morninpr,  June  23rd 
Opening  at  9:30  o'clock 

Prrsidi7>g:  Elmer  J.  Roeper,  Business 
Manager,  The  Postage  Magazine,  New 
York,    -N.    Y. 

Reducing  Sales  Costs  Through  Good 
Printing.— Wnt^nn  M.  Gordon.  S.  D.  War- 
ren Company.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Discussion. 

The  Place  of  a  House  Organ  in  a  General 
Advertisini)  Program. — E.  R.  Manchester, 
Editor.    Dit   Pont   Magazine,   E.    I.    DuPont 


De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Discussion. 

Better  Direction  in  Direct  Mail  Selling. — 
S.  Roland  Hall,  Advertising  Agency  Service, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  23rd 
Opening  at  2  o'clock 

Presiding:  Robert  E.  Ramsay,  President, 
The  Robert  E.  Ramsav  Organization,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Past  President,  the  Di- 
rect   Mail    -Advertising    Association. 

You  Can't  Say  "No"  to  the  Ceiling — 
Streeter  Blair,  Treasurer.  The  Havcns- 
Blair-Cartlich   Company,   Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Discussioyi. 

The  Postal  Sittcatio7i  from  a  Government 
Vieiopoint. — Hon.  Robert  S.  Regar.  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Postal  Situation  from  a  Mail  Uset'^s 
Vieivpoint. — Richard  H.  Lee,  National 
Council  of  Business  Mail  Users,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22nd 
Opening  at  9  o'clock 

Presiding:  H.  E.  Lesan.  President,  H.  E. 
Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;   Chairman,  Program   Committee. 

Scope  of  the  Advertising  Agency. — Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Developing  New  Accounts — R.  S.  Simp- 
ers, McLain-Simpers  Organization,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Nexo   Lineage  Indirectly   Created — 

Getting  the  Facts  Through  a  Survey — • 
Paul  T.  Cherington,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Tuesday   Afternoon,  June   22nd 
Opening    at    2    o'clock 
Presiding:  H.  E.  Lesan. 
Using    Facts    to    Build     the    Advertising 
Campaign — Milton  Towne.  Joseph  Richards 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The   Copy — 

The  Art — W.  H.  Beatty,  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23rd 
Opening  at  9  o'clock 

Presiding :  H.  E.  Lesan. 

Collateral  Service  of  the  Advertising 
Agency — 

The  Business  (IntcDial)  End  of  an  Ad' 
vertising  Agency — Harrison  Atwood,  The 
H.  K.  McCann   Company.  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Where  Is  the  Advertising  Agency  Going 
in  the  Future  T — 

Agricultural  Publishers'  Association 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22nd 
Opening  at  9:30  o'clock 

Presiding:  Horace  C.  Klein,  President. 
Agricultural  Publishers'  Association ;  The 
Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Business  Session. 

Tuesday   Afternoon,  June  22nd 
Opening    at    2    o'clock 
Presiding :  Horace  C.  Klein. 
Advertising  to  Farmers — James  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.    Executive    Secretary,    American    .As- 
sociation    of     Advertising     Agencies,     New 
York,   N.   Y. 

Busitiess  Session. 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of 

Advertising  and  Marketing 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  22nd 
Opening    at    2    o'clock 

Presiding:  Prof.  Edward  .T.  Kilduff, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Business  English, 
New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
President.  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Advertising  and  Marketing. 

Supplementary      Assignments      for      the 
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One  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  is  worth  more  to  New 
York  than  a  flock  of  little  bridges  or  a  fleet  of  ferry  boats  '^  "^  The 
only  gap  bet^^een  any  manufacturer  and  the  New  York  market  is 
the  proportion  of  the  ten  million  people  in  this  market  who  don't 
know  or  don't  care  about  his  products  '^  ^'  Bridge  this  gap  with 
The  News !  With  its  Marvelous  Million*  circulation,  The  News  is 
worth  more  than  any  other  advertising  conveyance  in  New  York. 
Carries  the  story  across  to  millions  at  a  time;  more  efficiently 
because  of  its  thorough  concentrated  coverage,  because  of  the  high 
visibility  of  the  small  page  and  small  paper!  And  at  the  lowest 
cost!  Get  the  facts. 


THE  H  NEW: 


!7^iv  ydjk:^  Ticture  J^wspaper 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


*May  averages:  Daily  1,059,918;  Sunday  1,141,803 
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(halfonte-Haddon  Hah 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Sfring  and  Summer 

Outdoors: 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

nSHING 
AVL^TION 


Due  to  their  wonderful  location,  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  guests,  all  the  most 
modem  material  comforts,  and  their  sincere 
atmosphere  of  friendly  hospitality  —  these 
two  delightfril  hotels  have  long  enjoyed  a 
most  unusual  patronage,  nationwide  in  extent. 

American  plan  only.       Aliuays  open. 
Illustrated  folder  and  rates  on  request. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On  the  Beach  and  Boardwalk,      h   rery 
tenter  of  things 

" Dual-Tno"  Radio    Concerts,    Tuesday 
erentngs.     Tune  in  IVPQ  at  g 


Ne'w  Directory  of 
Mexican    Industries 

Complied  and  revised  by  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Containing  16.000  valuable  addresses  of 
all  industries  now  operating  in  the  Republic 
of   Mexico. 

Machinery  manufacturers,  raw  material 
houses,  exporters,  lumbermen,  merchants 
and  bankers.  You  all  want  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  book  on  Mexican  Indus- 
tries. 

Order  your  copy  TO-DAY. 
810.00     Post     Paid     or     rvmlttrd     C.     O.     D. 
Purcrl    Fo«!    if    <Ir«irr<l. 

(!jinipania  Mexicxinu  de  Rotograbado 

{ Moxiraii     K«loKrn%  uro     Co.) 

mexh:o  city 


// 


it's  sound  selling 
and  advertising 

it's  an 

Ein/DN'FPEEM/in 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


[327  E.  29th  St."] 
Lexington  578(1  I 
New  York  City  J 
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Study  of  Advertising — Nell  H.  Borden,  As- 
sistant Dean,  Harvard  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Supplementary  Assignments  for  the 
Study  of  Marketing — Prof.  Nathaniel  W. 
Barries.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111, 

Tuesday  Evening,  June  22nd 
Opening  at  6:30  o'clock 

Pres-iding:  Prof.  Edward  J.  Kilduff,  New 
Yorl{,  N.  Y. 

What  the  University  can  do  to  prepare 
men  and  }rnnien  for  work  in  advertising 
agencies — Wilfred  W.  Fry,  President,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

What  the  University  can  do  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  the  business  side  of 
periodical  publishing — William  Boyd,  Ad- 
vertising Director.  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Graphic   Arts   Department 

Engineers  Building,  Room  323 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22 

Opening  at  10  o'clock 

Presiding:  J.  Linton  Engle.  president.  The 
Holmes  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Advertising  Ahead  of  Salesmen  and  Get- 
ting  the  Salesmen  Behind  the  Advertising — 
Jack  W.  Speare,  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion counsel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Discicssion. 

How  the  Printer  Can  Best  Help  the  Ad- 
vertiser— Bernard  Lichtenberg,  assistant  di- 
rector of  advertising,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,   New  York. 

Discussion. 

Getting  the  Adi^ertiser's  Point  of  View 
into  Typography — W.  Arthur  Cole,  vice- 
president.  The  Gorman  Company,  New 
Y^ork,  N.  Y.  ;  president,  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts. 

Discussion. 

Helping  to  Solve  the  M erchandising  Prob- 
lem— Daniel  B.  Hassinger,  art  director, 
Robert  Gair  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

A  Message  from  Overseas — William  Con- 
nor, artist,  Belfast,  Ulster. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23 
Opening  at  10  o'clock 

Presiding :  J.  Linton  Engle. 

What  We  Expect  in  the  Way  of  Help 
frotn  Printers — Verne  Burnett,  secretary. 
Institutional  Advertising  Committee,  Gen- 
eral  Motors  Corp.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Discussion. 

Copy  and  Illustration — James  Wallen,  ad- 
vertising counsellor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Shall  Printers  Become  Advertising  Ment 
— Charles  Austin  Bates,  advertising  coun- 
sellor. New  York,   N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Why  Quality  Adds  to  the  Effectiveness  of 
Printed  Matter — David  Silve,  consulting 
typographer.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Departmental  Business. 

Adjournment. 

Real  Estate  Advertisers'  Association 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  22nd 
Opening  at  9:30  o'clock 

Presiding:  W.  Edwin  Blair,  President, 
Real  Estate  Advertisers'  Association, 
President,     Blair,     Inc.,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

President's  Address. 

Promotion  of  Real  Estate  as  an  Invest- 
ment.— E.  T.  Purcell,  Advertising  Manager, 
Coral   Gables  Company,  Miami,   Florida. 

Discussion. 

BuiUUnq  Home  Communities  Through 
Advertising. — William  H.  Wilson,  President, 
William  H.  Wilson  &  Company;  past 
President,  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  : 
past  Vice-President,  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  23rd 
Opening  at  9:30  o'clock 

Presiding:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wright,  1st  Vice- 
President,  Real  Estate  Advertisers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Advertising  and  Selling  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Apartment  Iloiise. — Frederick  Cone, 
President,  Andrew  Cone  General  Advertis- 
ing   Agency,.     New     York,     N.     Y. 

Discussion. 

Co-ordination  of  Display  and  Classified 
Real  Estate  Advertising. — Herbert  W.  Hess, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Merchandising,  Whar- 
ton  School,   University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Disc^tssion. 
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^Victories  That  Countl^ 


1^1%^ 


^    '/GOODYEAR  3 
ENTERED  IN 
NArL  BALLOON 
RACE  AT 
SAN  ANTONIO, 
;\      TEXAS 


U  ard    T.    Van    Orman    of    Akron,    Ohio.    International    Balloon    Race    Winner 

Akron^s  Triumphs  Are  Yours! 


TX7HEN  Ward  T.  Van  Orman  battled  the  worst 
'  weather  in  20  years  on  May  30-31  and  won 
the  1926  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  race  for  Amer- 
ica by  sailing  from  Brussels,  Belgium,  up  into 
southern  Sweden,  he  brought  honors  to  his  coun- 
try that  have  not  been  held  in  years.  His  victory 
will  bring  next  year's  International  Balloon  Race 
to   America. 

Van  Orman's  victory  is  typical  of  Akron.  In 
every  walk  of  life  in  this  thriving  industrial  city. 
Van  Orman's  "home  town,"  one  can  find  indus- 
trial pioneers  and  leaders,  for  Akron  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  world's 
rubber  production,  requiring  truly  great  indus- 
trial leaders. 

("CONTINUED  victory  has  also  been  scored  by 
^^  Akron's  leading  newspaper.  This  newspaper 
has   triumphed   over   other   papers   in   Akron   and 


the  Akron  district  for  years.  Today  it  is  the 
recognized  medium  for  covering  the  great  Akron 
district,  leading  all  other  papers  by  many  thou- 
sands in  circulation  and  in  advertising  linage. 
In  1925  it  actually  carried  a  greater  advertising 
linage  than  The   Cleveland   Press. 

Akron's  leading  newspaper  was  second  in  Ohio 
of  six-day  evening  newspapers  in  1925  in  total 
advertising  linage  and  14th  in  the  nation  of  this 
class  newspaper.  It  carried  three  times  the  na- 
tional advertising  of  the   second  paper  in   Akron. 

TTS  victories  and  triumphs  are  yours.  They  are 
-*■  victories  and  triumphs  that  count  when  the  ad- 
vertiser considers  real  economy  in  reaching  the 
great  Akron  district.  Follow  the  choice  of  the 
others  by  advertising  in  Akron's  leading  news- 
paper, the 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

First  in  News,  Circulation  and  Advertising 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


I 


I 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


IHItLEtW 


HOUTC  f^lRMIJHINC 
HCVIEW 


«n)ci,Y  ADvwrouo- j«vKt  jwanw 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  sta]jles,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoifl ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  lor  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 

May    li'e   Submit   Specimens 
for  Inspection   Purposes? 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Modernizing  Export 
Sales  Policies 


[continued  from  page  25] 


carry  on  business  on  too  narrow  a 
margin  of  profit  to  be  able  to  devote 
modern  sales  efforts  to  any  one  par- 
ticular article  or  class  of  articles.  Yet 
further,  through  long  years,  through 
generations,  export  commission  houses 
have  never  been  salesmen,  rather  a 
kind  of  merchant,  taking  what  they 
could  most  easily  get  and  relying  on  a 
large  volume  of  varied  orders  secured 
by  chance  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistence,  almost  always  with  scant,  if 
any,  allowances  for  selling  or  promo- 
tion expenses. 

SOMETIMES  the  export  commission 
house  is  so  much  a  fundamentalist 
that  it  does  not  believe  in  letting  its 
left  hand  know  what  its  right  hand  is 
doing.  Then  the  manufacturer  who 
has  conceived  the  strange  ambition  of 
developing  more  largely  this  new  trade 
in  Persia  may  have  no  end  of  trouble 
in  learning  who  the  Persian  customer 
is — an  obvious  pre-requisite  for  any 
sales  cultivation  of  him.  The  export 
house  declares  that  it  will  do  the  need- 
ful. But  will  it?  Does  it  even  know 
how?  If  the  exporter  controls  300  dif- 
ferent lines — well,  how  many  hours 
has  its  representative  in  each  working 
day?  Incredulity  on  such  accounts  is 
responsible  for  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  their  own  export  departments 
by  manufacturers,  otherwise  everybody 
would  be  delighted  to  let  the  exporters 
handle  all  their  foreign  business.  They 
present  too  many  notable  advantages 
to  be  lightly  disregarded,  but  after  all 
the  biggest  possible  development  of 
sales  is  the  greatest  desideratum  and 
modernized  export  sales  policies,  ex- 
tended from  domestic  fields  into  for- 
eign markets,  are  believed  essential. 
If  the  export  houses  do  not,  can  not, 
or  will  not  adopt  modernism  in  the 
sales  policies  which  they  apply  to  each 
manufacturer's  line  that  they  handle, 
then  each  manufacturer  must  depend 
on  himself  alone.  Only  the  funda- 
mentalists among  manufacturers  now 
trust  themselves  innocently  and  hope- 
fully to  the  hands  of  the  export  houses. 
The  ideal  solution  of  the  problem 
of  developing  export  markets  is  that 
cooperation  between  export  commission 
house  and  manufacturer  througb  which 
the  great,  undeniable,  facilities  of  the 
export  houses  in  shipping,  credit  and 
finance,  may  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  modernized  selling  and  "serv- 
ing" policies  of  up-to-date  manufac- 
turers. This,  however,  implies  a  great 
deal  fuller  and  franker  confidence,  one 
in  the  other,  than  at  present  prevails. 
.\t  present  the  export  houses  are  filled 
with  jealousy  of  the  progressive  manu- 


facturers who  are  developing  their 
own  markets,  while  manufacturers  re- 
gard with  something  worse  than  sus- 
picion the  claims  of  the  export  houses 
to  be  able  to  develop  and  serve  a  mar- 
ket satisfactorily,  and  very  particular- 
ly that  class  of  export  house  which  is 
forging  to  the  front  under  the  assumed 
style  of  "manufacturers  agents  in  for- 
eign markets."  The  current  talk, 
emanating  from  the  commission  houses, 
of  "getting  together"  with  manufac- 
turers is  and  will  be  so  much  blah-blah 
until  the  exporters  acquire  some  smat- 
tering of  modernism  in  export  selling, 
until  they  learn  that  something  more  is 
necessary  than  sending  samples  to 
their  representatives,  one  lot  this  week, 
another  lot  next  week,  each  with  an 
identical  form  letter,  "this  is  a  line 
in  which  we  are  especially  interested. 
It  is  sure  to  sell  well.  Get  busy  ai, 
once."  Is  this  inspiration  for  the 
agent?  Does  this  promise  the  service 
to  the  customers  which  they  have  al- 
ready been  educated  to  expect  in  many 
American  lines?  When  50  or  100  col- 
lections of  diversified  samples  have 
been  received  by  a  foreign  represen- 
tative, what  is  likely  to  happen  to  most 
of  them? 

AN  order  now,  another  in  six  months, 
one  order  here,  one  there,  a  third 
somewhere  else — hit  or  miss,  catch  as 
catch  can,  haphazard — that  is  not  ex- 
port business,  it  is  only  a  sort  of  game. 

Theoretically  there  may  be  slight 
difference  between  selling  abroad  and 
selling  at  home,  but  here  a  word  of 
rather  serious  warning  is  called  for. 
To  be  quite  literal,  exactly  three  words 
sum  it  up:  Know  your  customer. 

Perhaps  another  proposition  may  be 
preliminary:  Know  his  market.  Per- 
haps the  first  is  a  corollary  to  this. 
For  the  modern  exporter  is  disposed  to 
pick  and  choose  his  customers. 

.'^n  export  agent  holds  out  what  he 
innocently  believes  must  be  an  attrac- 
tive lure  to  the  manufacturer.  "Give 
me  your  agency,"  he  says,  "I  have  cus- 
tomers who  have  been  asking  for  just 
such  goods."  "Is  that  so?"  inquiries 
the  manufacturer.  "That's  interest- 
ing. Where  are  they?  Who  are  they? 
Because  when  I  go  into  a  new  market 
I  like  to  get  started  right.  Oh,  yes,  an 
order  may  be  an  order,  but  then  some 
orders  may  be  a  lot  more  desirable 
than  other  orders,  and  possibly  there 
may  be  some  orders  that  I  don't  want 
at  all." 

Modernism      in      export     selling— it 
means   getting   it   all,   and   keeping  it. 
How?     How   is   it  being  done  here  at     . 
home?     It  involves  more  than  getting     ) 
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The  Ruling  Mind  of  the  Nation 
T 

J^HERE  is  a  safely  distinguishable  quality  of  mind  which  is  to 
be  found  at  every  income  level,  in  every  community,  in  every  class  and 
stratum  of  the  population.  It  is  never  in  the  majority,  but  it  is  always 
in  the  ascendant.  It  sways  opinions  and  renders  the  judgments  of  the 
community. 

That  quality  is  alertness. 

The  alert  minority  are  not  all  well  to  do,  altho  most  of  them  will  be 
in  the  end.  They  are  not  all  fashionable,  not  all  college  graduates,  and 
not  all  of  them  bear  old  American  names.  But  by  virtue  of  their  alert- 
ness they  are  the  first  to  grasp  worthy  new  ideas  and  surest  to  remain 
loyal  to  what  is  sound,  quickest  to  detect  sham  or  puncture  mere  fads 
and  likeliest  to  put  genuine  improvements  into  effect. 

Because  they  are  vocal,  because  they  are  listened  to  with  respect,  be- 
cause they  are  active  in  neighborly  contacts,  and  because  their  example 
is  known  to  be  worth  following,  the  alert  are  privileged  to  determine 
what  the  great  majority  will  do  and  wear  and  eat  and  use.  They  are 
the  ruling  mind  of  America. 

That  is  why  there  is  no  need  of  unanimity,  no  need  of  majority 
opinion.  The  consumers  of  America  are  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  the 
alert. 

Any  manufacturer,  whether  of  soup  or  soap  or  typewriters  or  motor- 
cars, if  he  would  succeed,  must  possess  above  all  else  the  good-will  of 
the  alert,  at  every  income  level  and  in  every  stratum  of  every  com- 
munity. A  favorable  public  opinion  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  alert. 

It  is  this  that  is  coming  to  be  known  as  The  Biggest  Thing  in  Business. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  an  achievement  unique  in  American  publish- 
ing because  by  circularizing  every  home  that  has  a  telephone  it  has 
created  a  medium  that  has  mass  circulation, 

1,400,000    COPIES   PER   WEEK 

large  enough  to  serve  any  advertiser,  and  it  also  has  select  circulation. 
It  selects  not  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  aristocracy  but  on  the  basis  of 
alertness,  because  only  the  alert  and  progressive  find  The  Digest  inter- 
esting. 

The  jiteMr^  DMest 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES:    NEW   YORK,    DETROIT,   CLEVELAND,   CHICAGO 
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Here's     the     greatest     tryout     territory     in 
the    United    States    completely    covered    by    the 
Star-Telesratn      and      Record-Telegram      with      more 
circulation    than    any    three    other    newspapers    in    this 
§  territory  combined. 

Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation  More  Than  120,000 
NO  PREMIUMS  NO  CONTESTS 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
J?ort  aiortl)  KitorCi-f rtegram 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 


and  ifort  BPortl]  iKrcord 


AMON    G.    CARTER. 
Pres.    and     Publisher 


(su^UAY> 

Charter    Member 
Audit   Bureau  of  Circulation 


A.    L.   SHUMAN 
Vice-President   and   Adv.    DIr. 


EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
.acconnodatini^  1034- Quests 

Broadwau  af  G3- Street". 

^oo^"^    S250     "^""^^r. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  DATH- 

S350 


Speaking  of  testimonials  here's  one  we  appreciate 
"/  don't  nee  how  tiou  do  it.      Our  photatttit$  are  back 
almost   before  ve  realize  the  letters   have  been  turned 
orer   to  vou.         Real    service." 

Let   us  provo  that  for  you.    You  want   photostats  when 
you   want    'em.     We   oot    them    to   you. 

Comnierce  Plioto-l'rint   Corporation 

80   Maiden   Lane  New   York  City 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Daily  Forward  Is  tho  worlil's  larKost  JewUh 
dally.  A.B.C.  eirculRtlon  equal  to  ooinblnod  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
IPBiler  In  every  Jewish  cornniunltv  thrnuchout  the 
rnltofl  stales,  A  Ilfiino  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  un-llsputed  merit.  Carries  the 
larpest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising, 
Iteihlers  elTectlve  merciiandlslng  service.  Kates  on 
rciju'-'st. 


under  the  customer's  skin.  It  involves 
showing  him,  catering  to  and  cooperat- 
ing with  him,  helping,  teaching,  demon- 
strating. It  sometimes  means  gently 
forcing  him.  And  then  there's  the 
same  question  abroad  that  we  have  at 
home,  Is  the  consumer  worth  a  postage 
stamp? 

There's  our  export  literature,  so- 
called,  catalogues,  selling  helps,  house 
organs,  market  letters.  There's  the 
injection  of  personality,  where  a  dig^ni- 
fied  if  not  supercilious  aloofness  used 
to  reign.  There's  the  cultivation  of  in- 
terest, loyalty  and  cooperation.  There 
may  be  quotas,  competitions,  bonuses, 
prizes.  Know  the  market  first,  by  all 
means,  but  then  be  sure  you  know  your 
customer,  and  be  sure  he  knows  you 
as  something  more  than  an  intangible, 
impersonal,  nebulous  possibility  some- 
where beyond  the  horizon. 

BUT  here  the  thoughtless  or  the  in- 
cautious may  find  himself  involved 
in  a  peck  of  trouble.  He  cannot  treat 
his  customer  in  Constantinople  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  in  which  he  treats 
his  customer  in  Kansas  City,  nor  can 
he  treat  his  customer  in  IMaracaibo 
just  like  the  one  in  London  or  Mel- 
bourne. Indeed  one  must  not  treat  all 
customers  in  Maracaibo  in  just  the 
same  fashion,  merely  because  one  has 
happened  to  read  somewhere  that 
Maracaibo  is  in  Venezuela  and  Vene- 
zuela is  a  South  American  country, 
and  people  say  that  Latin-Americans 
like  to  be  treated  as  close  friends  and 
intimates,  with  a  certain  absence  of 
the  formality  regarded  as  becoming  by 
the  British. 

So  much  of  the  advice  so  freely 
tendered  by  ardent  advocates  of  mod- 
ernism in  export  selling  (myself  in- 
cluded) must  be  read  with  intelligence 
and  tempered  by  study  and  knowledge. 
One  must  know  and  appreciate  many 
distinctions.     Among  them: 

1.  Customs  among  other  peoples  of 
the  world,  of  different  blood  and  strik- 
ingly difl^'erent  psychology. 

2.  The  varying  types  and  calibres  of 
foreign  customers.  Not  all  are  Mar- 
shall Fields;  not  all  are  the  Jones  Re- 
tail Stationery  Emporiums  of  1234 
First   Avenue. 

Smiles  of  derision  will  just  as  surely 
greet  the  mistakenly  conceived  and 
offensively  personal  effusion  of  the 
salesmanager  when  it  is  received  in 
Buenos  Aires  as  in  Chicago — unless 
the  salesmanager  happens  to  be  per- 
sonally and  well  acquainted  with  the 
correspondent.  In  every  other  case 
there  has  got  to  be  a  thoroughly  good 
paper  acquaintance  with  markets  and 
all  their  characteristics,  from  geo- 
graphy to  religion,  and  a  keen  insight 
into  the  personality  of  the  customer's 
firm.  It  is  easy  enough  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  this  sort,  if  one  takes 
the  time  and  trouble.  The  modern  ex- 
port manager  docs  take  the  trouble. 
The  fundamentalist  takes  no  account 
of  such  trifles — all  countries  look  alike 
to  him,  all  "foreigners"  who  order 
goods  look  alike — to  him  an  order  is 
an  order,  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  he 
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The  growth 
of  the  camera 


AMONG  the  observable 
-  tendencies  in  advertising 
technique  is  the  growing  use  of 
the  photographic  illustration. 

In  one  way  it  is  a  good  omen. 
For  this  trend,  like  the  trend  in 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
is  a  close  reflection  of  public 
attitude. 

Before  us,  at  the  moment,  is 
the  June  issue  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Beside  it  we 
have  placed  the  Journal  for 
the  same  month  of  19 14. 

The  advertisements  in  this 
older  issue  now  seem  a  trifle  un- 
real. And  this  lack  of  realism  is 
not  entirely  due  to  an  absence 
of  bobbed  heads,  knee-length 
skirts,  or  one-piece  bathing 
costumes. 

A  puffed  air  of  artificiality 
clings  to  them  mainly  because 
ot  a  rather  widespread  desire 
to  exaggerate. 

The  nameplates  seem  a  trifle 
flamboyant.  A  variety  of  type 
faces  in  a  single  piece  of  copy, 
each  straining  for  attention, 
smacks  a  little  of  the  circus 
poster. 

On  the  back  cover  appears 
a  camera  advertisement  prop- 
erly illustrated  with  a  photo- 
graph of  a  bride  in  wedding 
finery — but  the  photograph 
is  colored  and  tinted  until  it 


is  unlike  anything  a  camera 
could  produce. 

Throughout  all  the  pages  of 
this  old  issue  few  photographs 
of  men  and  women  using  the 
product  presented  are  to  be 
found.  The  camera  would  not 
exaggerate.  The  artist  could 
be  persuaded. 

If  you  wanted  to  advertise 
an  automobile,  for  instance, 
good  practice  was  to  show  the 
car  half  again  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  occupants  than 
was  actually  the  case. 

Gloves,  hats,  shoes — wear- 
ing apparel  in  general — were 
occasionally  photographed 
and  the  figure  drawn  in  a 
lighter,  grayer  tone,  and  often 
smaller  in  scale. 

This  tendency  to  overstress, 
to  focus  an  unnatural  atten- 
tion upon  the  product  adver- 
tised, generally  resulted  in  the 
public's  discounting  the  claims 
of  an  advertisement  some  im- 
aginary per  cent. 

One  of  the  outstanding  fea- 


tures in  current  advertising  is 
the  number  of  well-posed 
photographs  used  to  illustrate 
advertisements.  Photographs 
unhampered  by  distortion — 
the  reader  sees  what  the  cam- 
era saw. 

This  recognition  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  camera  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  all  ad- 
vertising art. 

As  advertisers  ceased  de- 
manding of  an  artist  that  fidel- 
ity to  detail  better  supplied 
by  the  camera,  as  they  have 
turned  to  artists  and  illus- 
trators for  the  decorative,  the 
dramatic,  the  imaginative  and 
pictorial  qualities  supplied  by 
the  hand  and  brain  of  an 
artist,  better  talent  has  offered 
its  services  to  industry. 

Public  opinion  is  surely, 
steadily  moulded  by  sincerity. 
The  advertising  illustrations 
of  1926  are  marked  by  a  more 
sincere,  a  more  honest  effort 
than  the  illustrations  of  even 
just  a  few  years  back. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     Inc. 
(Advertising 
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rpHE  Texas  Company  uses  DuraSheen  Porcelain 
-*■  Enamel  Signs  because  it  has  found  it  pays  to 
use  high  quality  enamel  signs  impervious  to  rain, 
snow,  sun,  wind,  dust,  heat  and  cold.  Thousands 
of  Texaco  dealers  the  world  over  will  tell  you 
that  DuraSheen  Signs — they  are  made  of  highest 
grade  porcelain,  fused  into  heavy  sheet  steel  at 
1 800°  Fahrenheit!  They  never  rust  or  warp.  Their 
colors   never   fade.    They   will   invite   friendly 
attention  to  your  product  forever.    Naturally, 
they  cost  less  in  the  long  run.    Write  today 
for  details. 

THE  BALTIMORE  ENAMEL 
and    NOVELTY    COMPANY 


MT.  WINANS 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


/■ 
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NOTICE! 


All  advertising  space  is  valuable. 
None  is  more  valuable  than  the 
space  your  signs  occupy  on  your 
dealers'  premises.  None  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  None  so  near  the 
point  of  sale!  It  pays  to  supply  deal- 


ers with  the  best  signs  the  market 
affords  —  the  best  in  wear  and 
tear,  in  readability,  visability,  and 
attractiveness-  inotherwords,with 
DuraSheen  Life  Time  Porcelain 
Enamel  Signs. 


\, 


DuraSlieen 

Porcelain  fused  into  jSteel  — 

Lifetime  Si^ns 

!6  a  I  t  •  CO  '  ^^J 
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gets  the  cash.  Thereafter  he  waits 
placidly  until  the  "foreigner,"  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  gets  around  to  sending 
another  order. 

Nobody's  advice  as  to  developing  ex- 
port sales  can  be  better  than  the 
maxims:  Know  your  markets — know 
your  customers.  Then  adapt  modern  ( 
sales  policies  of  your  own  domestic 
business  to  your  export  trade,  as  war- 
ranted, or  modified,  by  your  knowledge 


Direct  Seller's  Dollar 

[continued  from   page  241 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  col- 
umns are  totaled.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  these  totals  are  added  and  the  > 
summarized  figures  are  entered  in  the 
proper  bottom  spaces.  Similar  sum- 
maries are  entered  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  nine  months,  and  twelve 
months. 

After  the  entries  have  been  made  by 
the  client,  the  daily  sheet  is  mailed  to 
our    office,    where    our    record-keeping   [ 
department  enters  the  same  figures  on 
a  similar  set  of  permanent  cards  which   | 
remain  in  our  files.     These  cards  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  future  plans,  copy,   I 
media,   etc.      Good   advertisements   are 
repeated;   poor  copy  appeals  and  pub-   j 
lications  are  weeded  out.     Bigger  and   I 
more   consistent    space    is    run    in    the 
good  publications.     After  a  time,  these 
cards  enable   the   agency  to   develop  a   ■ 
schedule    of    advertising   which    brings   I 
the  client  the  utmost  for  every  dollar 
he  spends. 

Parenthetically,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  that  source  of  business 
called  "Unkeyed".  A  certain  per- 
centage of  replies  come  in  without  a 
key.  After  the  firm  has  become  a 
familiar  operator  in  the  field,  salesmen 
will  often  write,  not  in  answer  to  one 
advertisement,  but  because  they  have 
seen  a  number  of  them  and  have  been 
influenced  by  all  rather  than  by  any 
one;  because  they  have  seen  the  line 
in  the  hands  of  another  salesman  and 
become  interested;  or  because  they 
have  seen  samples  of  the  product  and 
decided  to  sell  it.  These  miscellaneous 
replies,  and  the  applications  and  sales 
which  flow  from  them,  are  recorded  on 
a  special  "miscellaneous"  card  which  is 
handled  just  as  though  it  were  the 
card  of  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  a  non-existent  magazine 
called  "Miscellaneous."  In  arriving  at 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  ad- 
vertising, these  un-keyed  results  are 
allocated  to  the  advertisements  in  pro- 
portion to  the  keyed  results  each  ad- 
vertisement brought  in.  If  the  re- 
sults of  a  certain  insertion  are  one-half 
of  the  one  per  cent  of  the  total  results 
received  from  all  the  advertisements 
run,  this  percentage  of  the  miscel- 
laneous card  is  added  to  the  traceable 
results  of  this  insertion. 

Now,  how  do  the  advertiser  and  his 
agency  sit  in  judgment  on  a  given  piece 
of  copy?  If  so,  what  tests  did  they 
apply? 

We    start    with    the    "vital    ratio". 
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Price 

$3.50 


Sent  to  Any 

Rated  Concern 

on  Approval 


Over  Four  Hundred 
Pages  Filled  with 
Useful  Information 
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How  Advertisers  Split  Appropriations 

An  important  section  of  the  Dartnell  Advertiser's  Guide  for  1926 
is  a  series  of  charts — one  for  each  principal  industry — showing  the 
proportions  of  their  total  advertising  appropriation  spent  for  dealer 
helps,  newspaper  advertising,  magazine  advertising,  trade  paper 
advertising,  outdoor  advertising,  sampling,  etc. 

Information  You  Will  Find  in  the  Quide 


< 


The  Guide  will  be  of  considerable  value 
to  us  throughout  the  year,  and  it  already 
has  a  place  fl;monf:!:  the  most  valuable  vol- 
umes in  our  library.  SUNLAND  SALES 
COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION. 

It  contains  much  valuable  information. 
Not  only  the  statistical  matter  in  Part  1. 
but  the  Advertising  Agency  information  in 
Part  2.  are  of  especial  value.  SIMONDS 
SAW    &    STEEL    COMPANY. 

The  Guide  has  been  put  at  work  in  our 
advertising  department,  where  it  will  be 
a  valuable  book  of  reference.  STEPHEN 
F.  WHITMAN   &  SON.  INC. 


Count  of  Distributors 

Retail  Outlets  by  States  and 
Cities  ;  Comparison  of  Annual 
Sales  by  States  of  Chain  and 
Independent  Stores  ;  Number  of 
Establishments  by  Industries ; 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Auto 
Outlets  by   States ;   etc.,   etc. 

Comparative   Popu- 
lation Data 

Estimated  population  of  States 
and  Cities  as  of  1925.  com- 
pared with  1920  Census  fig- 
ures, and  showing  percent  of 
increase  or  decrease ;  Number 
of  Income  Tax  payers  by 
States  and  Cities ;  Automobile 
registrations  for  principal 
cities  ;  etc.,  etc. 

Peak    Seasons    by 
Lines   of   Business 

Tabulation  showing  the  per- 
centage of  the  year's  business 
done  during  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  in  nearly 
all  important  lines  of  business 
by  percentages  ;  count  of  tele- 
phones and  electric  meters  by 
states. 

Buying  Seasons — 
Principal  Cities 

An  index  figure  showing  de- 
gree of  business  activity  in  two 
hundred  important  centers  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  based 
on  survey  of  individual  bank 
debits   and   other   data. 


List  of  Agency 
Principals 

Names  and  connections  of 
principal  executives  and  offi- 
cers of  more  than  600  adver- 
tising agencies,  with  a  short 
digest,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
experience  and  duties  of  each. 
Also  recognition  and  data  on 
the    agency   itself. 

List  of  Agency 
Space  Buyers 

The  name  of  the  person  in  the 
more  important  advertising 
agencies  who  keeps  tab  on 
media  and  is  called  into  con- 
sultation when  lists  are  being 
made   up. 

Tests  for  Choosing 
an  Agency 

A  prescribed  series  of  tests  or 
questions  which  bring  out  vital 
information  concerning  an  ad- 
vertising agency  under  con- 
sideration, with  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  significance 
of  each  question  and  its  rela- 
tive  importance. 

Small  Versus  Large 
Agencies 

A  section  on  organization  of 
agency ;  agreements  with 
agency  ;  Significance  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  recognition  ;  Re- 
sponsibility of  Agency  to  pub- 
lisher and  advertiser ;  etc. 


Advertising     Appro- 
priation  Charts 

Detailed  plans  for  budgeting 
advertising  expense ;  Charts 
showing  percentage  of  sales  to 
advertising  in  leading  indus- 
tries ;  charts  showin.g  how  ad- 
vertising approi>riation  is  di- 
vided in  different  industries. 

How  to  Judge  Ad- 
vertising Media 

Listing  of  important  news- 
papers, magazines,  farm  pa- 
pers, trade  papers,  etc..  with 
circulation,  rates,  closing  dates, 
type  page  siaes  and  other  help- 
ful data.  Section  on  inter- 
pretation of  these   data. 

Measuring  Adver- 
tising Results 

Section  of  ruled  pages  for 
mapping  out  campaign  in  pub- 
lications, arranged  for  keep- 
ing record  of  results,  costs  per 
inquiries,  etc..  for  use  in  fu- 
ture selection  of   media. 

Copyright  and  Trade- 
Mark   Data 

Digest  of  Trade-Mark  and 
Copyright  Laws  in  the  U.  S. 
and  principal  Foreign  Coun- 
tries ;  Comparative  weights 
and  paper  sizes  :  Tabulation  of 
sources  of  mailing  lists :  Di- 
gest of  Patent  Laws  of  the 
World,  etc.,  etc. 


Includes  the  Dartnell  Index  to  County  Buying  Power 

THE  DARTNELL  CORPORATION, JPublishers 

4664  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  '    "       """       ""'" 


19  WEST  44th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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NOTICE  the  manufacturers  in  your 
town  who  are  turning  to  gas  for 
fuel.  When  you  realize  that  one  indus- 
trial consumer  uses  more  gas  than  hun- 
dreds of  domestic  customers,  you  can  see 
what  a  tremendous  growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active  develop- 
ment with  this  type  of  business.  Of 
course  the  demand  for  all  types  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  'tell  you  of  the  application  of  your 
product  in  the  gas  industry.  No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry'^ 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

We  also   publish   Brown's  Directory   of   American   Gas   Companies 
and    the    Gas    Enginecrino    and    .Appliance    Calalocii'e. 


which  is  different  for  every  business. 
Before  the  manufacturer  runs  a  line 
of  copy  he  should  determine  just  how 
much  business  every  advertising  dollar 
must  bring  him  to  show  profit.  He 
may  be  able  to  spend  10  per  cent  for 
advertising.  In  that  case,  he  should 
receive  at  least  $10.00  for  every  $1.00 
he  spends  for  publication  advertising. 
If  a  particular  advertisement  costs 
him  $100.00,  over  a  year's  period  he 
should  receive  a  minimum  of  $1,000.00 
in  sales.  Ordinarily,  the  manufac- 
turer figures  that  he  must  reach  this 
vital  ratio  within  a  year  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advertisement,  regard- 
ing the  "carry-over"  of  subsequent 
business  as  so  much  "velvet".  The 
vital  ratio  for  every  dollar  may  be  4 
for  1,  6  for  1,  12  for  1.  In  the  case 
of  the  record  card  reproduced  with  this 
paper,  it  is  8  for  1.  Had  this  adver- 
tisement produced  $2300.00  in  sales 
over  12  months,  it  would  have  been  a 
profitable  piece  of  copy,  as  it  cost  but 
$295.00.  The  record  shows  that  in  the 
year  it  produced  $7,157.15  or  $24.26  for 
every  dollar.  Most  of  the  inquiries 
and  salesmen  were  received  in  the  first 
three  months,  of  course,  but  the  busi- 
ness kept  climbing  and  climbing. 
Everything  over  and  above  our  8  for 
1  ratio,  every  dollar  of  sales  exceeding 
the  $2,300.00  minimum,  is  velvet.  The 
advertising  cost,  so  far,  is  down  to 
4  per.  cent  and  the  agents  obtained  by 
the  advertisement  are  still  producing 
business. 

IMAGINE  hundreds  of  cards  similar 
to  this  one  kept  over  a  period  of 
years.  How  comparatively  easy  it  then 
becomes  to  decide  where,  how  and  at 
what  season  to  advertise. 

Once  such  cards  are  available  for  an 
entire  campaign,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
kinds  of  information  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. Analysis  will  show  what  the 
advertiser  can  afford  to  pay  for  in- 
quiries and  for  salesmen.  Many  a 
publication  or  piece  of  copy  will  pull 
many  inquiries  at  low  cost,  but  the  ap- 
pointments and  the  orders  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
a  piece  of  copy  will  bring  inquiries  at 
a  comparatively  high  cost,  but  the  bet- 
ter class  of  inquiries  will  produce  more 
sales. 

It  becomes  unnecessary,  after  a  time, 
to  wait  an  entire  year,  season,  or 
sometimes  even  a  month  before  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  certain  piece 
of  copy.  An  analysis  of  previous  ad- 
vertising will  show  the  proportion  of 
inquiries,  salesmen,  and  business  pro- 
duced during  the  first  few  days  or 
vi^eeks  by  a  productive  advertisement 
in  a  certain  publication.  If  one  re- 
ceives more  than  the  calculated  per- 
centage in  the  test  period,  one  can 
safely  assume  that  the  advertisement 
is  right,  and  run  it  in  an  entire  list. 
A  system  similar  to  this,  revised  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  dis- 
trict manager  organization,  can  also 
be  maintained  with  much  profit. 

So  the  record-keeping  system  keeps 
the  wheels  of  the  successful  direct  sell- 
ing machine  turning. 
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The  Wealth  of  the  Khan 


Would  Marco  Polo  have  to  slash 
open  his  doublet  to-day  just  as  he 
did  back  in  Venice  when  they  refused 
to  believe  his  tales  of  the  fabulous 
vi^ealth  of  the  great  Khan  until  the 
glittering  coins  cascaded  before  their 
staring  eyes? 

Over  thirty-six  years  ago  Comfort 
Magazine  discovered  a  rich  market. 
It  was  largely  potential  then,  but  very 
recently  it  has  become  feverishly 
active.  Meanwhile  Comfort  through 
good  will  has  built  up  a  subscription 
list  of  over  a  million! 

Every  month  Comfort  is  read  by 
six  million  people  living  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  small  towns  of  this  coun- 
try.   Most   of  them   do   their  buying 


in  the  towns  of  io,ooo  population 
and  less.  Comfort  is  peculiarly 
equipped  to  carry  your  message 
about  your  goods  to  these  people. 

The  wealth  of  the  Khan  is  there, 
and  some  American  manufacturers 
have  already  seen  the  glittering  coins 
of  increased  sales  by  way  of  proof. 

Let  Comfort  tell  you  more  about 
its  discovery.  Write  to  us.  We  can  help 
you  solve  your  problems  of  distribution. 


THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER  A   MILLION 


FARM  HOMES 


AUGUSTA,   MAINE 

NEW  YORK  •  250  Park  Ave.   •  CHICAGO      1635  Marquette  Bldg. 

LAST     FORMS    CLOSE    iStH    OF     SECOND     MONTH     PRECEDING     DATE    OF    ISSUE 
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Directive 
Samplinji^ 
of  the 
public 


One  black-and-white  jiage  in  Oral 
Hygiene  induced  1.575  dentists  to  re- 
quest 21,500  packets  of  a  well- 
known  sedati\e  for  distrilnition  to 
patients. 

This  is  directive  sampling — samples 
reaching  the  right  people,  with  the 
dentist's  endorsement.  Could  you 
use  this  channel  ?     Ask  us. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  devtist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:    W.    B.    Conant.    Peoples    Gas    BIdg., 

Harrison    8448 
NEW  YORK:  Stuart  M.  Stanley.  53  Park  Place 

Barclay  8547 

ST.    LOUIS:   A.   D.  McKinney,   Syndicate  Trust 

Bldg.,    Olive   43 
SAN    FRANCISCO:    Roger    A.    Johnstone,    135 

Montgomery   St.,   Kearny   8086 


5&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
RE6ISTEIC 


Gives  You  This  Service  : 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
w^hich   keep   it   up   to  date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index, 
National  advertisers  ar- 
k-anged  by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign    news,    etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegrapK. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  PublishingCo., Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
15  Moore  St.  New   York  City 

Tel.    Bowling   Green    7966 


In  Sharper  Focus 


Edwin  S.  Friendly 

By  Greenville  Talhott 

EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY  was  born 
in  the  year — or  was  it  the  year 
after?  Anyway,  he  has  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders,  and  is  the 
youngest  business  manager  of  any 
newspaper  in  New  York  City. 

He  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  as 
biographers  express  it,  in  Elniira, 
N.  Y.,  and  did  credit  to  the  schools  of 
that  city,  after  which  he  concluded  his 
education  at  St.  John's  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Manlius.  Aside  from  the  aca- 
demic education  he  got  there,  he  gained 
renown    for    a    tenor    voice    that    was 


heard  Sundays  in  the  Episcopal 
church  choir. 

Another  thing  that  Friendly  learned 
at  St.  John's  was  a  military  bearing 
and  a  military  training  that  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  His  physique  has 
helped  him  over  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  and  long  hours  at  his  desks  of 
duty.  Fact  is,  Mr.  Friendly  loves 
work  and  can  do  a  lot  of  it. 

He  worked  at  trades  in  his  native 
city,  but  the  lure  of  newspaper  work 
was  ever  present  in  his  heart  and 
head,  so  when  he  finally  persuaded  his 
parents  that  journalism  was  his  ambi- 
tion and  hope  they  consented  to  let  him 
make  the  plunge. 

He  did  so,  but  not  in  small-town 
newspaperdom.  He  went  straight  to 
the  biggest  city  in  the  United  States 
and  began  his  career  at  a  minimum 
wage  with  the  biggest  newspaper  in 
New  York — The  New  York  Times.  For 
big  things  are  attractive  to   Edwin   S. 


Friendly,  and  he  does  things  in  a  big 
way. 

He  has  been  in  strenuous  newspaper 
work  ever  since  entering  it.  In 
seventeen  years,  from  an  eight-dollar- 
a-week  newspaper  clerkship  he  has  won 
his  way  on  merit  to  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  The  New  York 
Sun.  He  has  had  thirty-two  salary  in- 
creases within  that  space  of  time.  And 
my  word  for  it,  his  salary  checks  now 
carry  big  figures,  but  he  gives  more 
than  value  received  for  them. 

When  he  was  consecutively  passing 
from  one  post  of  trust  to  another,  he 
mastered  every  detail  of  his  duties, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  making  him- 
self proficient  for  the  position  just 
ahead.  Mr.  Louis  Wiley  used  fre- 
quently to  refer  to  him  as  "my  compe- 
tent first  lieutenant."  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
was  sorry  to  lose  Friendly,  but  proud 
that  Frank  Munsey  had  chosen  him  to 
manage  The  Herald  and  The  Sun.  At  a 
farewell  luncheon  given  to  Mr.  Friendly, 
just  before  his  departure,  Mr.  Ochs  said 
rhe  Times  Family  (as  he  fondly  termed 
his  employees)  looked  as  though  they 
were  attending  a  funeral,  instead  of 
enjoying  a  party.  Everyone  so  keenly 
felt  Mr.  Friendly's  leaving  The  Times. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly  married  Miss 
Henrietta  Steinmeier  of  Boise,  Idaho. 
on  Dec.  27,  1914.  They  are  blessed 
with  two  charming  children — Helen,  8, 
and  Edwin  S.  Jr.,  4. 

Terms  applicable  to  Edwin  S. 
Friendly  are :  Energj',  initiative,  prog- 
ress, accuracy,  truthfulness,  honesty, 
and  fairness  to  all  alike,  whether  de- 
partment head  or  office  boy.  Though 
firm  and  strong,  kindness  is  a  pi'evail- 
ing  factor  in  his  make-up.  I  recall 
someone  calling  him  on  the  telephone, 
and,  not  being  able  to  recall  his  name, 
saying:  "I  can't  remember  his  name; 
it's  Mr.  Lovely  or  Mr.  Pleasant  or 
something  like  that." 

Mr.  Friendly  lives  and  loves  Hon- 
esty. I  recall  an  expression  he  used 
in  a  speech,  and  have  heard  him  repeat 
it  several  times  in  conversations  and  in 
conferences.     It  is  this : 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  But  he 
who  is  honest  solely  because  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  is  not  truly  honest." 

In  1922,  when  Friendly  took  charge 
of  The  Sun,  its  average  daily  circula- 
tion was  180,000 — today  it  exceeds 
250,000.  In  1922,  The  Sun's  total  ad- 
vertising volume  was  nine  million 
agate  lines.  In  1923,  ten  million  lines. 
In  1924,  thirteen  million.  In  1925, 
fourteen  million,  and  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  it  was  5,695,168 
lines. 

These  figures  are  an  indication  of 
the  progressiveness  of  Edwin  S. 
Friendly  as  a  great  newspaper  busi- 
ness manager. 
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Out  from 

behind   the   grocer's   counter 

Sr  realdeti^hf 

Theyre  like  old  friends 

V         -<6r  you  ve  seen  them 
fcj~^^      advertised  in  the 

e-^emocrat 


XJTERE'S  a  place  in  the 
^  -^  sun  for  many  a  worthy 
brand  of  food  and  soap  and 
household  necessities  .  .  .  . 
"Sales  insurance",  we  might 
call  it. 


Trust  the  Globe-Democrat  to  develop 
such  a  plan. 

Perfectly  logical  ....  Perfectly  ob- 
vious. 

The  great  popularity  of  The  49th  State 
Food  News  (part  of  our  Friday  issue) 
suggested  this  plan  of  displaying  Globe- 
Democrat  advertised  merchandise. 


So  we've  placed  these  handsome  stands 
in  St.  Louis  grocery  stores  to  point 
shoppers  to  the  brands  they've  learned 
to  know. 

It's  another  progressive  stride  for  St. 
Louis'  great  food  advertising  medium 
....  And  another  great  stimulus  to 

sales. 


1/  you  sell  merchandise  for  household  use,  our 
Service  and  Promotion  Department  will  gladly 
explain  how  you  can  benefit  from  this  plan. 


F.    St.    J.     Richards New    York 

Guy    S.     Osborn Chicago 

Jos.     R.     Scolaro .  .  .  . 


(!.    Geo.    Kropness  .  .  .  . 
Dorland     Agency,     Ltd 
Detroit 


•  San    Francisco 
London 
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A' 


Tribute 


BUIVDANT  glory  went  to  Lincoln 
and  to  Grant.  :uul  it  still  goes 
marrhing  on. 


But  who  knows  au>lliing  ;il)i>ut  Jay 
Cooke?  Who  ever  heard  of  himi' 
Or.  hearing,  who  realized  tile  signifi- 
ranee  of  his  work  for  the   North? 

Cooke  was  salesman  extraordinary 
for  the  Federal  Government.  He  was 
a  Philadelphia  hanker  appointed  hy 
Lincoln  as  salesmanager  for  bonds  at 
a  time  when  the  treasury  was  depleted 
and  MONEY  was  one  great  essential 
to   the  Union's  success. 

He  launched  the  first  national  sales 
and  advertising  campaign;  put  4,000 
men  into  the  field;  bought  space  in 
every  worth  while  paper;  slapped 
billboards  up  in  the  postoffices; 
flooded  the   North   with   circulars. 

In  a  few  months  he  had  sold  bonds 
—in  the  North,  in  '64!— to  the  face 
value  of  One  Billion.  Two  Hundred 
Million  Dollars!  His  methods  were 
hooted   but   the  results  were  there. 

That  is  one  of  the  inspiring  ex- 
amples of  salesmanship  that  everyone 
will  react  to  with  three  rousing  cheers. 
Nobody  will  say,  "Oh,  hell;  another 
salesman!"  to  that   accomplishment. 

How  little  we  realize  what  salesmen 
have  done  for  us.  What  they  are  do- 
ing  for   us! 

Invention  would  come  close  to  be- 
ing a  total  loss  without  them.  The 
history  of  every  great  invention  is  the 
story  of  salesmen  finally  pushing  it  to 
success  past  human  inertia  and  an- 
tagonism. 

They  have  given  us  the  turbine  for 
the  ox,  the  automobile  for  the  push 
cart,  the  printing  press  for  the  quill, 
the  efficiency  of  advertising  for  the 
slow-moving  marketing  methods  of  the 
past.  They  bear  the  brunt  of  every 
merchandising  battle  and  nurse  their 
bruises  with  a  grin. 

I  pay  this  little  tribute  out  of  ad- 
miration  and  respect,  with  the  gentle 
suggestion  to  buyers  that  "In  confer- 
ence" is  a  phrase  which  may  'jrofit- 
ably  be  played  pianissimo. 


for 


^JP. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ills. 


fndustrial  Power  is  an  e.rlraordinarily  good 

scout  for  those  good  scouts  named  salesmen. 

It     locates     the     best     prospects     in     42.000 

important    industrial   plants. 


^her    "weeVv 


Earning  Poiver  of  a  W^riting  Man 

The  "Ritz,"  the  thirty-five — or  is  it 
forty? — story  apartment  house  which 
Arthur  Brisbane  is  building  on  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  is  the  most  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  earning  power 
of  a  writing  man  that  this,  or  any 
other,  country  offers. 

To  think  that  a  man,  still  in  his 
prime,  with  no  other  tools  than  his 
brain,  his  right  arm  and  a  pen  (or  a 
typewriter)  has  earned  enough  money 
to  finance  a  transaction  which  runs 
into  several  million  dollars — it  is 
amazing! 

For  Charity- 
Most  of  us  would  give  more  and 
oftener  to  charity  if  we  did  not  believe 
(and  with  good  reason)  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  money  we 
contribute  is  "side-tracked"  and  that 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  is 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  give 
it. 

In  London,  last  summer,  I  ran  across 
a  charity  which  has  no  "overhead."  It 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  "under- 
head,"  for  the  young  women  who  are 
connected  with  it  are  not  only  not  paid, 
but  they  actually  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  serving! 

The  name  of  this  charity  is  the  Ra- 
chel McMillan  Nursery  School.  Its 
location  is  Deptford,  a  part  of  London 
which  is  inhabited,  almost  wholly,  by 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  To  the  McMil- 
lan Nursery  School  are  brought  daily, 
by  their  mothers,  three  hundred  chil- 
dren, varying  in  age  from  two  to  seven 
years;  and  there  their  little  bodies  are 
strengthened  by  exercise,  good  food  and 
outdoor  life.  There,  their  manners  are 
improved  by  contact  with  women  of 
refinement  and  their  minds  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  expand. 

Every  year,  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil makes  the  McMillan  Nursery  School 
an  allowance  just  large  enough  to  care 
for  150  children.  The  cost  of  caring 
for  150  more  is  met,  somehow  or  other. 
No  one — no  ove — is  ever  asked  to  do- 
nate a  penny.  No  "solicitors"  are  em- 
ployed. No  begging  letters  are  mailed. 
Yet,  from  one  source  or  another,  money 
comes.  And  as  it  comes  the  activities 
of     the     school     are     enlarged.       More 


teachers  are  added,  more  ground  is 
leased,  another  vegetable  garden  is 
planted,  another  tiny  shelter  is  built, 
and  the  door  of  the  school  is  opened  a 
bit  wider  so  that  more  and  more  of 
London's  waifs  and   strays  may  enter. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful — and  the 
most  worthy — charity  in  the  world,  for 
from  it  graduate  sturdy  boys  and  girls 
who  otherwise  would  begin  the  struggle 
of  life  under  the  handicap  of  weak 
bodies  and  weaker  minds. 

Frequently — at  least  once  a  year — a 
certain  Exalted  Personage  visits  the 
McMillan  Nursery  School.  She  comes 
unheralded.  She  spends  a  happy  hour 
or  two  with  the  children  of  London's 
slums.  A  day  or  two  later  the  post- 
man slips  a  plain  envelope  in  the 
school's  mail  box.  A  check  is  in  it — a 
check  for  several  hundred  pounds. 
Other  checks,  big  and  little,  arrive.  But 
no  one  is  ever  asked  to  give  a  penny. 
No  one!     Ever! 

We  Are  on  the  Way 

Recently,  with  a  ship-broker  friend, 
I  spent  several  hours  along  the  water- 
front of  an  Atlantic  seaport  which 
ranks  among  the  leaders.  In-  and  out- 
bound freight  was  moving  in  reassur- 
ing volume.  Rates  are,  however,  very 
low — too  low  to  satisfy  either  British 
or  American  ship-owners.  Italian, 
Greek  and  Japanese  tramp  vessels  seem 
to  be  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

Two  things  particularly  impressed 
me.  One  was  that  the  out-bound 
freight  consisted,  very  largely,  of  the 
products  of  business  houses  who  are 
advertisers  as  well  as  manufacturers. 
The  other  was  that  the  markings  on 
boxes  and  bales  which  had  come  from 
Germany,  Japan  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  in  English — "Fragile,"  "Use  no 
hooks,"  "Packed  in  Excelsior,"  etc. 

Slowly,  but  very  surely,  we  are  get- 
ting back  to  something  resembling  pre- 
war conditions.  We  are  not  there  yet, 
but  we  are  on  the  way. 

But  there  is 

One  Sunday  it  rained.  And  in  Mon- 
day morning's  papers  appeared  consid- 
erably more  than  the  usual  number  of 
stories  of  automobile  accidents. 

Tuesday's  and  Wednesday's  issues,  in 
turn,  carried  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  advertising  of  non-skid  tires, 
safety  chains  and  accident  insurance 
companies. 

You  might  not  think  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  a  rainy  Sunday  and 
the  advertising  revenues  of  a  New  York 
daily  newspaper;  but  there  is. 
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We  Don^t  Know 

"We  don't  know"  is  the  most  difl&cult  an- 
swer for  any  advertising  concern  to  make 
to  a  prospective  client.  If  any  manufacturer 
feels  like  putting  the  query  of  what  can  we 
do  for  him,  that  must  be  our  reply.  Coupled 
to  it  is  the  statement,  in  truth,  that  we  do 
know  the  advertising  business  and  how  to 
apply  that  knowledge  in  his  interest.  Most 
of  us  here  have  sold  goods.  We  know  it 
to  be  hard  work.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
magic  we  employ  in  making  success  for 
our  clients  and  for  ourselves  is  hard  work 
- — in  service,  not  in  solicitation. 

The  Geyer  Company 
Advertising 

Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 


W£C. 
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Solves  the  protWms  or 
readers 


Jiundredfofintjuiries^  y 
come  to  Uiicle  George  each  month 
—anctfome  are  PUZZLE/?s/ 

Uncle  0eorge  im&ngles  the  twists. 
Jie  tells  the  Oklahoma  mart  where, 
iobuy  wooden  fhocF-the  anmui  chap 
from  'Pennsylvania,  where  he  can  get  a. 
violet  ray  machine'-^  the  live  wire  in 
TJorth  Carolina  how  to  pep  up  business 
hu  radio —andso  on  ad  infinitum/ 

Ohus  the  influence  of  the  Booted  Shoe, 
/iecorder  is  regit lered  Mpfu  lly  in  nvri/  i/nporlant 
shoe  store  in  dmerica  bu  our  Information  BitrmiL, 


%. 


Tleu>york 

Poc/ie/lfr 

fJiiUidelpua. 


BOOTflMc?SHOE 

RECORDER 

The  Point  of  Fenetralion  to  tho 
Shof  Market 

;07  SOUTH  STOEET.  BOSTON 


Chicago 

(^incinnali 

St-Coi^ir 


^   HOUi 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER 


If  \  Jiir  -iih'^riian  r.mld  show  >;keptiral  prnsppcts  tlie 
tL^liiniJiiluI  li-Uers  and  orders  recelvi-d  from  sutls- 
Hed  customers,  it  would  remove  <ioubt  and  get  the 
order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters  lylns  Idle 
In  your  files — cive  them  to  your  men  ami  Increase 
your    sales   thru   their   use. 

^       Wrxie   for   namplea   and   pricen 


AJAX-  PHOTO  PRINT  CO..  31  W.  Ada 


The  ftcilitie/  for  dince/ 
luncheon.dinncr  uidord 
p&rtiej;lu-5e  oryTmlUre 
,n  unuJTiwly  5T*d  that 
Scrority  widFriternity 
jmrtiMirtfttlim/CTfiyKl 


jSpEciRiJftmmrs 

ClubMeali  InMilnDlnlnf 
Room  &ndariU  Room. 
Blue  Plate  LunchMO. 
COUNTEft  SEftVICE 
AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

LunrheonClubinrvnl 
in  vrlvatc  dining  Bmow 
tt   73 ♦per  oerioa. 


Under  the  Direction  of 

GUSTAVE  W  DHACH  Praldcit  ind Artiltett 
FREDERICK  W  BEriOMAN.UIftJ^'ing  Ijlrfctor 


J 


CATCH  THE  EYE! 

Kiven  your  house  organs,  bulle* 
tins,  folders,  cards,  etc.,  with  eye- 
Kripping  cuts — Rct  artwork  at 
cost  of  plates  alone.  Send  10c 
today  for  Selling  Aid  plans  for 
increasing  sales,  with  Proof  Port- 
folio of  advertising  cuts. 

Selling   Aid,   aOB  S.  Wabash  Are., 
Chicago 


J.  Rowland  Mix 

^Y^  HE  death  is  announced  of  J.  Row- 
J_  land  Mi.\,  head  of  the  J.  Rowland 
Mix  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
and  one-time  vice-president  of  the  Mu- 
tual Service  Corporation,  same  city. 
He  lived  at  1')  East  Tenth  Street,  New 
York,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Blight,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illness.    Mr. 


1. 


^c)  Jf*fli>     Tarhox    Bala 

Mix  was  born  seventy  years  ago  in 
Atwater,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  Wilton,  Conn.  At 
one  time  he  made  his  home  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  but  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  had  lived  in  New  York.  For 
many  years  he  was  business  manager 
of  Scribner's  Magazine  until  he  re- 
signed from  that  position  to  open  his 
advertising   office. 


Bridging  the  Gap 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  38] 

knowledge  of  all  interested.  This  fail- 
ing,  they    will    never    realize    $20,000." 

Greeley  also  helped  business  men  to 
see  what  had  happened  in  the  last  fifty 
years:  "The  time  was  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  most  progressive  jour- 
nal was  counted  by  hundreds,  and  an 
advertisement  in  its  columns  was  about 
equivalent  in  publicity  to  a  hand-bill 
on  a  blacksmith's  shop.  It  is  diffei-ent 
now.  There  are  men  in  trade  who 
understand  the  difference  and  profit  by 
it.  Many  pay  thousands  a  year  for 
advertising  and  the  number  is  yearly 
increasing.  In  five  years  there  will  be 
hundreds  vihere  there  are  now  tens." 

A  new  crop  of  agencies  sprang  up. 
Shattuck  started  in  business  as  Peas- 
lee  &  Company;  Evans  and  Lincoln 
began  in  Boston  and  initiated  the 
training  of  A.  L.  Thomas,  eventually 
to  beconie  Lord  &  Thomas;  L.  P. 
Fisher  started  in  far  off  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Carlos  A.  Cooke  gave  Chi- 
cago its  first  agency. 

George  P.  Rowell  was  among  this 
crop.  He  started  business  on  March 
5,   1865,  in   Boston. 
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An   actual  incident  at  the 
Cantine  paper  coatmg  plant 


The  two  ^  « 
dinner  pails 

"One's  for  pop  and  the  other's  for 
grandpop' — 'they  both  work  here." 


J  HAT  old  trade  custom  of  the 
son  following  in  the  steps  of  the  father 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  quality  of 
things  produced  in  days  gone  by.  De- 
spite the  hurly-burly  pace  of  modern 
production,  it  still  persists  in  some  few 
localities  such  as  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  The  Martin  Cantine  Company  of 
paper  coaters. 

Like  the  working  of  fine  silver  ana  the 
making  of  oriental  rugs,  the  coating  of 
paper  w^ill  always  depend  for  perfection 
on  the  experience  of  craftsmen  who  see 
in  their  work  ample  incentive  for  making 
it  a  life  calling. 

Every  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  Cantine 
plant  has  been  with  the  company  at  least 
twenty  years  and  many  of  them  well  over 
thirty.  The  present  superintendent  has 
three  sons  and  a  grandson  working  under 
him.  Such  records  of  long  service  and 
experience  are  typical,  rather  than  excep- 
tional, and  account  in  part  for  the  noted 
printing  qualities  of  Cantine  papers. 


The  actual  test  of  printing  tells  the  story  of 
Cantine  specialization. — ^since  1888. — ^more 
eloquently  than  words  could  ever  tell  it. 

The  added  impressiveness  of  expensive  art 
work  and  engravings  printed  on  a  Cantine 
quality  paper  has  a  vital  effect  on  the  sales 
value  of  your  completed  job. 

For  sharply  detailed  color  and  halftone 
work  specify. — 'Ashokan.  For  the  rich- 
ness of  soft-focus  reproduction  on  a  dull 
coated  stock. — 'Velvetone.  For  an  extraor- 
dinary printing  and  folding  job. — Canfold. 


I. 


^4  handsome  steel-engraved  certificate  Is  a- 
uarded  each  quarter  to  the  producers  of  the 
most  meritorious  job  of  printing  on  a  Cantine 
paper.  W^rite  for  details,  hook  of  sample 
Cantine  papers  and  name  of  nearest  distribu- 
tor, The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Dept.  325, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Qantiit^ 


Canfold 


ASHOKAN 

NO  I  ENAMEL  BOOK 


Esopus 


HO.  3  UUkMEXSOOH 


Velvetone 

SEM^DUU.    Lity  u>  Pnni 


LiTHOCIS 

COATBO  ONE  Slot 
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'  PlAWED  ADVERriSJNG 


Beyond  the  Plan 

there  is  no 

obligation 

HAVE  you  sometimes  wished  that 
you  could  have  a  chance  to  size 
up  an  advertising  agency,  actually  at 
work  on  your  own  product,  before 
you  gave  them  authority  to  spend  your 
money  in  the  magazines? 

That  is  exactly  the  opportunity  we 
offer  you  in  our  Plan  method.  For  a 
nominal  fee.  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
we  build  an  Advertising  and  Selling 
Plan,  in  which  we  present  our  recom- 
mendations, and  all  the  investigation 
and  study  which  led  up  to  them. 
Then,  beyond  the  payment  of  that  fee, 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  us. 

Quite  Different 

This  method  of  "being  actually  at 
work  on  your  own  product,"  is  quite 
different  from  merely  submitting  ad- 
vance ideas  on  speculation.  It  means 
that  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months,  you  have  our  trained  men 
working  on  the  problems  not  only  of 
your  industry,  but  also  on  the  prob- 
lems which  are  peculiar  to  your  own 
company  and  your  own  product. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
us  in  action  and  to  judge  our  methods 
of  procedure — the  thoroughness  of 
our  preparation,  the  accuracy  of  our 
information,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  our  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. This  costs  you  only  a  nominal 
fee,  beyond  which  there  is  no  further 
obligation. 

Successful  Method 

This  method  has  been  successful,  to 
mention  a  few  cases,  for  LePage's 
Glue.  Hoffman  Valves,  Church  Sani- 
white  Toilet  Seats,  Rusco  Brake 
Lining.  Gilbert's  Erector,  Gulden's 
Mustard — successful  from  the  view- 
point of  the  manufacturers  of  those 
products. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  "The 
Preparation  of  a  Marketing  Plan"' 
In  this  book,  Mr.  Iloyt  explains  more 
fully  the  ideas  presented  above.  Give 
the  Memo  below  to  your  stenographer 
and  ask  her  to  send  for  the  book  to- 
day. 

CHARLES  W.   HOYT   COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Planned  Advertising 

Res.    V.   S.   Pat.   Olt. 

New  York 

Boston  Springfield,    Mass. 

Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 


and  givtf   to   your   Btcnographer.    i 

I  Please   write  to  the  Charles  W.   Hovt   Com-    ! 

I  nany,    Inc.,    Dept.    VA,    116   West   32nd    St., 

I  New   York   City,   and   ask  them  to  send    me    ! 

I  without  obligation  a  copy  of  "The  Prcpara 

•  tion  of  a  Marketing  ri.iii."  by   Mr.   IJoyt. 


Worse  Than  That 
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that  the  label  was  chosen  for  atten- 
tion value,  was  addressed  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  discriminating  housewife 
and  was  chosen  by  seven  men.  Were 
men   going   to   buy   the   noodles  ? 

The  most  successful  brands  of  food 
now  marketed  are  of  course  known  by 
name  rather  than  label,  but  several 
of  the  best  known  happen  to  have 
attractively   designed   labels   as   well. 

ANEW  product  with  a  label  as  its 
introduction  to  the  quality  within 
should  carry  some  hint  of  that  qual- 
ity in  the  label,  and  of  that  quality 
the  average  man  is  the  worst  possible 
judge.  (There  are  specimens  of  his 
judgment  on  every  grocery  store  shelf. 
Read    'em   and   weep.) 

Labels  for  products  intended  for 
"discriminating  women"  should  be: 
(1)  legible;  (2)  simple;  (3)  limited  to 
not  more  than  three  colors;  (4)  at- 
tractive and  "different"  in  design. 

Red,  that  favorite  of  all  attention- 
getters,  should  be  tactfully  used,  not 
in  splashes  or  broad  backgrounds. 

Lettering  should  be  considered  in 
type  and  color.  A  reverse  of  colors — 
white  on  black,  black  on  white,  out- 
lined with  red,  for  example — gives 
variety    without    irritation. 

Script  should  be  used  sparingly.  It 
is  hard  to  read  and  meaningless  except 
in  facsimile   signatures. 

After  a  product  is  established  the 
label  is,  of  course,  wholly  secondary 
and  the  choosiest  housewife  will  order 
by  brand.  But  a  label  for  a  new  prod- 
uct entering  the  crowded  market  of 
settled  feminine  buying  habits  should 
be  planned  to  appeal.  Feminine  preju- 
dices are  worth  consideration  and  they 
do  not  always  appear  on  the  costliest 
charts. 

Possibly  the  difficulty  that  some 
clever  advertisers  admit  they  encoun- 
ter in  measuring  the  response  of 
women  consumers  may  arise  from  the 
fundamental  lack  of  discrimination 
at  which  Miss  Birchall  hints.  It  is 
always  simpler  to  build  a  lay  figure  of 
the  Average  Woman  from  specifica- 
tions and  consider  her  once  and  forever 
typical. 

The  "typical  housewife"  is  an  in- 
stance. 

Two  years  ago  a  survey  was  made 
by  a  veteran  agency  in  the  interest  of 
an  expensive  bit  of  household  equip- 
ment. Boys  and  girls  with  notebooks 
went  out  among  the  Jersey  housewives 
with  a  questionnaire.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  survey  the  agency  confer- 
ence split  six  to  one  on  the  marketing. 
So   they  called   another   conference. 

Just  about  this  time  I  met  one  of  the 
agency  men,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent research  men  on  my  list  (which 
is    brief).     He,   being   intelligent,    hap- 


pened to  remember  that  part  of  my  j 
housewifely  past  had  been  spent  in  a  i 
Jersey  suburb  and  he  set  forth  the  mat- 
ter in  which  six  of  his  associates  were 
dead  against  him.  He  advocated  lim- 
iting sales  branches  to  the  principal 
shopping  centers,  such  as  Newark  and 
Paterson,  and  spending  on  a  house  to 
house  campaign  with  trial  demonstra- 
tion use.  The  opposition  wanted  to  see 
agencies  peppered  all  through  the  sub- 
urbs, either  as  small  branches  or  with 
representation  by  local  hardware  deal- 
ers. 

"Y'ou  see,"  said  the  minority,  "the 
survey  shows  that  practically  80  per 
cent  of  the  housewives  do  their  shop- 
ping in  their  own  suburb.  They  say 
I'm  crazy  not  to  agree  with  them  for 
multiplying   the   distributors." 

I  expressed  an  opinion  born  of  the 
years  during  which  I  had  observed 
both  the  80  per  cent  and  the  other  20 
per  cent  of  Jersey  housewives  in  their 
lairs,  in  their  clubs,  and  in  their  shops. 
I  pointed  out: 

FIRST,  that  the  equipment  was  too 
expensive  to  be  seriously  considered 
more  than  40  per  cent  as  a  maximum. 
Of  this  40  per  cent  there  were  20  per 
cent  accounted  for  among  the  house- 
wives who  did  not  shop  exclusively  in 
their  own  suburb.  The  second  20  per 
cent  —  one-quarter  of  the  surveyed 
"majority" — would  either  keep  up  with 
Lizzie  and  trade  with  Lizzie's  dealer — 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  journey  to  New- 
ark— or  else  they  would  certainly  be 
reached  in  the  progress  of  the  door-to- 
door  canvass.  The  trial  use  of  the 
equipment  would  reach  them  better 
than  would  the  casual  salesmanship  of 
any  local  dealer.  (I  had  seen  such  rep- 
resentatives in  action  and  inaction  is 
the  word.) 

Second,  that  the  suburban  housewife 
(unless  born  and  bred  in  her  particular 
suburb)  rarely  accepts  the  equipment 
or  the  selection  of  models  offered  by 
her  local  store  as  definitive.  There  is 
always  the  feeling  that  the  store  in 
the  larger  town  must  have  a  wider  se- 
lection and  more  competent  service. 

These  two  little  fundamental  matters 
did  not  show  up  on  the  survey,  how- 
ever, and  the  opposition  carried  the 
day.  There  was  an  expensive  session 
of  dealer-helping,  local  advertising, 
and  this  and  that,  but  the  equipment 
didn't  "go  over." 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  to  follow 
through  and  check  up  by  interrupting 
three  luncheons,  two  bridge  games, 
several  teas,  and  a  few  dozen  commit- 
tee meetings.  I  would  have  stacked  the 
resultant  verdict  (which  agreed  with 
mine,  incidentally)  against  any  seven- 
barrelled   he-conference   anywhere,  be- 
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and 


now — 

The  Revised  News  Digest 


Complete,  Accurate,  Convenient 

It  fills  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt;  it  condenses  and 
classifies  all  the  news  and  places  it  at  your  finger  tips  in  a 
single  section — to  be  perused  at  a  glance  and  to  be  filed  at 
your  leisure.  A  complete  history  of  contemporary  adver- 
tising in  fortnightly  installments,  it  makes  other  news 
sources  superfluous  and  saves  you  the  hours  previously 
spent  in  thumbing  through  interminable,  diversified  publi- 
cation pages.  Turn  to  page  91  and  you  have  it  complete. 
And  if  you  are  reading  a  borrowed  copy,  turn  back  to  this 
page,  sign  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  now. 
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Canadian,  $3.50 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Foreign,  $4.00 

Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  bill  me  for  $3.00. 

Name    Company 

Address    Position 
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A  Newspaper  Combination 

With  None  of  the  Usual  Drawbacks 


Most  papers  sold  in  combina- 
tion to  advertisers  are  also  sold 
in  combination  to  subscribers. 

With  such  papers,  duplication 
is  a  big  item. 

In  Dallas  no  two  papers  are 
sold  to  their  readers  more  inde- 
pendently than  The  News  and 
The  Journal. 

Here  is  a  case  ^vhere  advertis- 
ers are  allowed  the  many  privi- 
leges of  a  combination  with  none 
of  the  drawbacks. 

■ii  *         * 

In  the  morning  The  News,  with 
the  entire  field  to  itself,  thorough- 
ly covers  the  more  substantial 
patronage  of  Dallas  and  its  large 
retail  territory. 

In  the  evening.  The  Journal's 
circulation  beats,  as  it  sweeps,  in 
the  city.  Dallas  and  its  immedi- 
ate suburbs  get  93%  of  it. 

Two  independent  local  circu- 
lation organizations  handle  the 
two  papers.  Their  paths  cross 
but  they  never  converge.     Jour- 


nal lists  are  not  available  to  News 
canvassers,  and  vice  versa. 

The  two  papers  even  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  distribution. 
The  News  using  its  own  carriers 
and  The  Journal  employing  in- 
dependent carriers. 

Their  tones,  make-ups  and  ap- 
peals are  strikingly  different.  The 
Journal  is  light,  breezy,  intensely 
a  city  paper.  The  News  is,  of 
course,  the  paper  of  high  prestige 
and  profound  influence  among  all 
the  better-class  people  of  the  mar- 
ket-territory. 

*         ^;  * 

The  optional  combination  rate 
offered  to  those  who  use  The 
News  and  The  Journal  repre- 
sents the  best  advertising  buy  in 
the  Dallas  field. 

The  coverage  it  offers  will 
stand  the  most  rigid  test.  It  is 
all  A.B.C. 

Either  paper  by  itself  is  a  pow- 
erful result-clincher.  Together 
they  are  equal  to  any  advertising 
requirement. 


3>  nrije  ©alia?  ifHornins  i^etos; 


THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 

An     Optional     Combination 


A  New  Article 

to  Manufacture? 

VVc  have  many  years  of  experience 
studying  possible  new  articles  to  manu- 
facture. We  analyze  especially  the  fast- 
growing   articles    with    a    future. 

Why   not   engage   us   to    do   this   for   you? 

Seventeen  years  of  practical  business  re* 
scarcli    behii!'!     iiq- 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  .H7lh  St.         New  York  City 

Tel.:      Wisconsin   5067 
In    London,   represented   by    Business    Besenrch   Ser- 
vices,   Ltd.,    Iddleslflflh    House.   Caxton  Street, 
London,    W.    C. 


T_  1  Lumber   Manufacturers, 

O  1  Woodworking  Plants 

U     __l,  1  and    Building    Material 

*»■"«»*'••  (  Dealers  use  the 

AmericanJ^mbepman 


A.B.C. 


Est.  1873        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Only  Denne  m 
Canadian  AdvertiSi: 


W«    rl«    "on   the    ipol"    Counsel 

nnd  Service  In  your  Canaditn  Ad- 

Tertlilng,    btied   on   ypBn    of    [iriictlcal 

ciimrience     In     thli      fleld.         Aik     OUT 

tdvice   on   mcthrKU    ttK)    inedl* 

rA- J-DENNE  C  company  ItdJ 

Meiiord    Bld(.  TORONTO 


cause  I  was  asking'  the  buyers,  not  the 
marketers,  nor  yet  the  surveyors. 

Possibly  I  am  a  trifle  unkind.  I  en-  i 
joyed  advantages  from  which  the  aver-  f 
age  advertising  man  is  barred.  Not 
being  eligible  for  luncheons,  he  has  to 
depend  upon  conferences  and  statistics. 
.  .  .  or  upon  the  consensus  of  opinion 
"among  the  girls  at  the  office."  The.se 
are  often  the  court  of  ultimate  author- 
ity upon  womenkind,  especially  in  the 
smaller  agencies  which  have  not  gone 
into  intensive  research  and  merchandis- 
ing. They  typify  to  the  average  ad- 
vertiser that  beautiful  sentiment 
known  as  woman-reader  appeal.  They 
are  asked  what  they  think  of  electric 
appliances,  face  powders,  automobile 
accessories,  perfumes,  stove  polish, 
cigarettes,  milk  bottle-tops,  magazines, 
refrigerators,  cheese. 

Their  reply  is  as  it  should  be — in- 
terested and  loyal.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  honest.  Ten  times  out  of  nine 
it  is  born  of  no  more  experience  with 
the  actual  day-in  and  day-out  routine 
of  a  household  than  is  paralleled  by  the 
office  boy  in  his  observation  of  the 
agency  campaigns. 

Exceptions  occur.  There  are  a  few 
agencies  where  women  are  executives 
and  some  of  these  women  are  house- 
wives. They  have  direct,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  home  necessities  and  home 
luxuries.  They  know  the  reaction  of 
the  cultured  woman  to  certain  crude 
merchandising  methods  and  her  re- 
sponse to  others. 

The  "average  advertiser,"  however, 
shuts  the  door  and  prefers  to  muddle 
through  problems  in  his  masculine  of-  | 
fice  by  grace  of  his  own  lay  figure  of 
the  "average  woman"  and  his  own  ob- 
servation of  the  "buying  habits  of  the 
housewife."  His  salvation  is  far  dis- 
tant. He  needs  personal  contact  with 
a  market  basket  of  his  own  and  he 
should  pray  daily  for  that  sweet  hu- 
mility which  may  eventually  lead  him 
to  seek  out  a  real  housewife  and  in- 
troduce her  as  advisor-in-chief  for  all 
conferences  concerning  her  kind. 


Winning  the  Market 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    27] 

style  or  other  desired  qualities.  The 
primary  cause  of  her  purchase  is  in 
the  dress  itself,  the  secondary  spur  to 
immediate  purchase  is,  of  course,  the 
price. 

This  argument  does  not  assume  to 
discount  the  value  of  a  bargain  price 
in  its  logical  use;  neither  does  it  infer 
that  a  cut-price  does  not  bring  crowds 
to  a  sale.  But  its  does  point  to  the 
incontestable  fact  that  the  merits  of 
the  goods,  and  the  benefits  of  posses- 
sing that  particular  goods  must  for- 
ever stand  first  in  creating  desire  for 
goods.  While  the  cut  price  may  be  a 
powerful  spur,  it  is  not  the  sole  source 
of  sales  energy,  as  so  many  seem  to 
believe.  If  we  use  the  same  elements, 
of  selling  force  in  exploiting  the  merits 
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and  utilities  of  the  goods  as  are  neces- 
,    sary  to  the  exploiting  of  the  cut  price, 
we   will    secure   a    large    part   of    con- 
sumer   response.      This    means    liberal 
advertising     space     and     enthusiastic 
statement;  both  of  which  carry  the  im- 
pressive  inference   that   the   advertiser 
thinks   he   is   offering   highly   desirable 
j     merchandise    that    the    reader    should 
I    want  to  possess. 

THE  product  that  goes  into  a  com- 
munity to  win  a  market  from  an 
I  established  commodity  has  a  real  job 
I  on  its  hands.  The  first  thought  seems 
I  to  be  that  the  dealer  must  be  quoted  a 
lower  price  than  is  paid  by  him  for 
the  competing  article.  This  is  to  tempt 
him  by  what  seems  to  be  a  longer 
profit;  but  it  usually  works  out  that 
he  sells  the  goods  for  a  lower  price  or 
he  doesn't  sell  it  at  all — as  people 
prefer  the  knovm  article.  Then,  if  he 
establishes  the  lower  price,  he  degrades 
the  reputation  of  the  goods  and  will 
always  demand  the  lower  price  and  ex- 
pect to  sell,  as  his  customers  will 
always  expect  to  buy,  the  goods  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  for  which  the 
competing  products  are  being  sold  to 
the  public. 

But,  if  the  product  goes  into  the 
community  backed  by  an  aggressive 
campaign  exploiting  the  excellence  of 
the  goods,  and  people  are  told  to  go 
to  that  particular  store  for  the  goods 
exploited,  the  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
get  those  extra  sales  and  to  buy  more 
when  he  is  sold  out.  Then  other  deal- 
ers will  be  eager  to  buy  and  secure 
the  sales  that  come  to  them  by  the 
general  publicity  and  indicate  a  possi- 
bly steady  demand. 

Thus  the  aggressive  advertising  of 
the  goods  for  their  own  qualities  gives 
them  an  established  reputation  for 
excellence,  or  even  assumed  superior- 
ity, in  that  community.  The  manufac- 
turer and  dealer  secure  full  prices  and 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  instead  of  a 
degraded  one. 

Many  commodity  fields  are  left  wide 
open  for  the  newcomer  because  many 
commodities  are  rarely  or  never  ad- 
vertised to  the  public  in  a  humanly 
interesting  manner.  Thus  a  new  com- 
modity might  easily  build  a  quick  and 
sure  reputation  of  superiority  over  its 
competitors  in  a  totally  honest  manner 
simply  by  exploiting  its  definite  and 
undisputed  merits.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  claim  superiority;  that  impression 
will  naturally  grow  in  the  minds  of 
people  simply  because  the  true  story 
is  told  in  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
manner. 

Many  products  are  now  being  ex- 
ploited as  "the  standard  for  two  gen- 
erations," and  other  equally  futile 
statements  are  made  that  arouse  no 
public  interest. 

People  like  to  be  told  interesting  de- 
tails about  commodities,  their  uses  and 
merits;  and  the  constant  reiteration  of 
the  desired  advantages  builds  up  pub- 
lic confidence  and  creates  the  reputa- 
tion of  superiority  over  goods  about 
which  the  makers  are  silent  or  unduly 
restrained. 


Rate    for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department   is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.      Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


MlnloituB 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City. 

Telephone   Wis.   5483 


Position  Wanted 


DIRECT  SELLING  SPECIALIST.  15  years' 
sales  and  advertising  experience  qualifies  me  to 
establish  a  paying  sales-by-mail  department. 
Now  with  prominent  advertising  agency.  Box 
No.  396,  Advertising  and  Selling-.  9  East  38th 
St..  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  the  sort  who  gets  right 
in  and  under  your  pruposiiion  and  then  produces 
individualistic  advertising  that  is  absolutely  dif- 
ferent ;  this  man  has  two  progressive  clients^  and 
is  now  ready  for  the  third;  correspondence  con- 
fidential. Box  No.  397,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9   East  38th   St.,  New  York   City. 


SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
Able  and  experienced  in  appljring  principles  and 
meeting  problems  in  market  analysis,  promotion, 
advertising  and  sales  production.  Successful 
organizer  and  coach.  Staples,  specialties,  service, 
agency  or  manufacturer.  Box  No.  398,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SECRETARY     TO     ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 

Eight  years'  experience,  including  four  years  as 
secretary  to  advertising  agency  officer ;  neat, 
accurate  stenographer  and  typist ;  competent  to 
handle  all  advertising  records  and  other  details ; 
thoroughly  familiar  with  bookkeeping,  ordering, 
billing,  checking  and  other  advertising  operation. 
Education:  complete  High  School  and  Columbia 
University  advertising  course ;  age  25 ;  salary 
$40.  Box  No.  393,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9   East  38th  St..   New  York   City. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Last  six  years  with  company  marketing  a  nation- 
ally known  food  product.  Particularly  interested 
in  an  opening  in  food  products  line.  Prefer  head- 
quarters in  vicinity  of  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. Desirous  of  making  stock  investment  in 
company  with  which  I  become  associated.  Box 
No.  395,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,    New   York    City. 


Young  married  man  age  22,  wants  position  with 
publisher ;  been  with  present  publisher  5  years. 
Knows  the  business.  Will  go  anywhere.  A.  E. 
Homer,    1626    Maypole    Ave.,    Chicago,    111. 


Help  Wanted 


BANK  SALESMEN 
Wanted  in  a  few  open  territories.  Excellent 
commissions  to  good  men  and  a  real  opportunity 
to  earn  big  money.  Can  be  handled  as  a  side 
line  or  alone.  Commissions  justify  the  right 
men.  Apply  by  letter,  furnishing  at  least  two 
references  and  giving  particulars  of  ability  and 
experience.  DIETZ  PRESS,  RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 


If  Henry  Ford  had  said  to  you  25  years  ago, 
"I'll  give  you  a  ground  floor  interest  to  write  my 
financial  advertising  matter,  sales  plans,  etc.," 
and  you  had  taken  a  chance: —  Today  a  recent 
invention  presents  as  big  an  opportunity  to  a 
man  of  vision — If  you  possess  both  snappy  and 
dignified  styles  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  in- 
dustry. Write  Box  392.  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9    East   38th   St.,    New    York    City. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 
We  desire  to  add  to  our  New  York  selling  force 
two  experienced  salesmen  who  are  capable  of 
selling  high  class  lithographed  cloth  and  paper 
display,  cloth  charts,  posters,  hangers,  and  out- 
door signs.  We  have  a  modernly  equipped  plant 
with  photo  lith  process,  automatic  offset  presses 
and  splendid  Sketch  Department.  We  can  give 
the  right  men  unusual  support  and  co-operation 
in  the  way  of  sketches,  dummies,  samples  and 
finest  reproductions.  Replies  will  be  treated 
strictly  confidential. 

Sweeney    Lithograph   Co.,    Inc. 

Belleville,    N.    T. 

Belleville  1700 


Miscellaneous 


STOCK    ELECTROTYPES 

Send  Fifty  Cents  for  1 5th  edition  of  the 
SPATULA  CUT  CATALOG  and  you  will  get 
your  money's  worth  of  entertaining  pictures 
even  if  you  never  buy  an  electrotype  of  any  one 
of  the  nearly  1500  advertising  cuts  illustrated. 
Mostly  old  style  cuts.  No  big  heads  with  little 
bodies.  Spatula  Publishing  Co.,  10  Alden  St., 
Boston,   14,   Mass. 


BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  one  volume  (13  issues)  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
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forjamfie  Copies  address: 
KNIT  GOODS   PtTBLISHING  CORP. 

93  Worth  Street  Nc»' York  City 
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Advertising  I 


Typographers 


Good  typography  invites 
reading.  It  offers  no  dis- 
traction to  the  message.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
play unusual  type  faces  and 
curious  characters.  It  en- 
deavors to  tell  the  adver- 
tiser's story  simply  and  well 
— without  interruption. 
Pittsford  typography  is 
good  typography. 

Ben  C.  Pittsford  Company 

431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Phone  Harrison  7131 


Bakers  Weekly  fte^-^oVtEify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustiy.  Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Winted 


A<l®Vfl^JiH 


Wanted:  Tourists 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    22] 


B«  Burr  to  send  both  your  old  and  your  new  ad- 
dre«ifi  one  week  before  flale  of  i»Huc  with  which 
ihe   rhanee   in   to   take   efTerl. 


ternal  distances  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, does  not  understand  that  the 
American  is  not  at  all  fatigued  when 
he  arrives  in  the  "bright  little,  tight 
little  island."  For  an  Englishman  a 
trip  to  Paris  or  Rome  is  quite  a  long 
journey,  and  he  does  not  realize  why  it 
should  not  similarly  affect  the  visiting 
American  and  tend  to  keep  him  in  En- 
gland all  the  time — never  realizing 
that  it  is  no  more  of  an  effort  to  the 
New  Yorker  to  run  over  to  Paris  than 
to  run  up  state  to  Buffalo  or  Syracuse. 
Nor  does  the  average  Englishman,  I 
think,  appreciate  the  eagerness  of  the 
average  American  for  new  sensations, 
that  leads  the  latter  to  visit,  with  no 
very  long  or  deep  deliberation,  coun- 
tries that  to  the  former  would  be  the 
consummation  of  much  anticipation. 

BUT  the  most  potent  motive  is 
due  to  sociological  changes.  Sup- 
pose you,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  noticed  a 
certain  market  that  you  had  always 
monopolized  was  slowly  slipping  from 
your  grasp,  notwithstanding  that  your 
product  was  as  good  and  as  necessary 
as  ever;  but  neglected  to  inform  your- 
self, by  field  observation,  that  that  par- 
ticular region  was  now  inhabited  by 
an  altogether  different  social  class? 
This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to 
the  American  tourist  trade.  Many 
races  have  fused  on  this  continent 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  the  British  race  has  not  been  the 
most  predominant  one.  The  sentimen- 
tal attachment  of  the  older  American 
stock  to  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton and  William  Penn  is  not  felt  by 
the  descendants  of  Italy,  Germany, 
Palestine  or  other  nations  that  have 
contributed  immigrants.  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Abbotsford,  or  Stonehenge  make 
no  especial  magic  in  their  ears;  and 
when  they  start  for  abroad,  their 
minds  are  unprejudiced  in  favor  of 
one  sight  over  another,  or  one  country 
over  another.  They  want  the  most 
for  the  money. 

And  with  that  analogj'  in  mind,  does 
Britain  advertise  for  tourists?  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  speaking  at  a  London 
banquet  after  his  return  from  South 
Africa  and  South  America,  said  one 
very  pregnant  thing  that  ought,  with 
local  changes,  to  be  blazoned  on  every 
producer's  wall.  He  said,  speaking  of 
the  "Buy  British  Goods"  campaign, 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  buy  British 
goods ;  the  most  important  thing  was  to 
sell  British  goods.  I  amused  myself 
the  other  night  checking  up  some  typi- 
cal instances  which  will  perhaps  ex- 
plain why  Britain  is  losing  American 
tourists. 

In  The  New  York  Tribune  "Tourist 
Guide  to  Europe"  of  .\pril  4,  I  found, 
after  excluding  stean\ship  and  travel 
agency  advertising,  the   following  for- 


eign   resorts,   hotels   and    shops   adver- 
tised : 

German    3780  lines 

French    2200     " 

Italian    1790     " 

Swiss    1370     " 

British    1320     " 

Scandinavian    1050     " 

Or  take  another  example,  the  Boston 
Transcript,  regarded  by  transportation 
advertisers  as  something  of  a  "than- 
whicher."  Its  issue  of  April  17  con- 
tained 76^/2  inches  of  advertising  by 
steamship  lines  serving  Europe  and  by 
European  resorts.  Of  these,  the  des- 
tinations or  routes  advertised  were: 

Britain    exclusively 8Vj    inches 

Other    countries    exclusively.  ...  25  " 

Neutral    or    assorted 43 

The  Quality  Group  magazines,  again, 
are  highly  regarded  as  mediums  for 
travel  advertising.  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  the  destinations  or 
routes  advertised  were: 

Britain  exclusively 7       inches    ' 

Other    countries    exclusively ...  .23^      " 
Neutral  or  assorted 61  " 

The  word  "assorted"  used  above  of 
European  destinations  reveals  the  ad- 
ditional cumulative  force  lent  to  non- 
British  efforts  by  the  greater  concen- 
tration of  the  Continental  steamship 
companies.  The  French,  German,  Hol- 
land, Italian,  Spanish  and  Scandina- 
vian steamship  lines  run,  generally 
speaking,  between  the  United  States 
and  one  other  country,  which  invari- 
ably is  the  country  of  their  home  office. 
They  therefore  advertise  it  heavily,  for 
it  is  their  principal  motive.  The 
Compagnie  General  Transatlantique  : 
(French  Line)  features  in  its  advertis-  • 
ing  copy,  for  example,  the  atmosphere 
and  attractions  of  France.  About  : 
Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  et  al.,  it  Is  ' 
dumb.  "  But  the  British,  United  States 
and  Canadian  Lines,  although  they 
provide  better  services  on  the  whole  to 
Britain  than  to  any  other  countries, 
have  more  than  one  service.  They  are 
international.  They  are  more  guarded 
in  their  praise,  often  to  the  extent  of 
confining  their  advertising  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  service  and  omitting 
all  descriptive  reference  to  the  des- 
tination. The  Anchor  Line,  which 
serves  Scotland  only,  is  the  one  excep- 
tion. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  analyzing 
the  comparatively  small  volume  of 
British  resort  advertising  over  here,  to 
notice  that  the  railroads  carry  prob- 
ably the  biggest  load.  The  Savoy,  the 
Cecil,  and  some  other  London  hotels 
are  fairly  constant  friends;  but  the 
most  consistent  British  advertiser  here 
is  very  likely  the  L.  M.  S.  (London, 
Midland  &  Scottish  Railway).  Clever 
atmosphere  advertising  it  is  too;  but 
the  resorts  along  its  system  do  not 
seem  to  reinforce  its  efforts.     Perhaps 
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the  high  cost  of  advertising:  over  here 
scares  them  off. 

One  now  commonplace  method  could 
meet  that  condition,  and  help  to 
remedy  their  loss  of  American  patron- 
age. It  is  cooperative  advertising. 
Many  Continental  resorts  have  discov- 
ered— Switzerland  in  particular — that 
by  pooling  space,  sharing  the  cost  of 
institutional  advertising  among  a 
score  or  more  hotels  whose  individual 
copy  is  run  in  classified  form  at  the 
bottom,  a  great  deal  more  attention 
value  is  gained  than  if  the  individual 
classified  space  were  scattered  through- 
out the  paper.  A  very  familiar  ex- 
ample on  this  continent  is  Atlantic 
City. 


"Public  Is  the  Gainer" 

[continued  from   page  28] 

more  steel  per  unit  of  plant  in  1925  than 
in  any  other  year. 

It  has  been  insatiate  in  its  call  for  capital, 
tor  plant  rebuilding  never  stops,  since 
more  and  more  steel  must  be  made  with 
fewer  laborers,  and  construction  costs  are 
three  times  those  on  which  Gary  was  built. 
Yet,  while  the  operating  side  has  spent 
prodigally  to  save  50  cents  a  ton,  the  selling 
side  has  yielded  up  $2  a  ton  without  a 
qualm. 

The  steel  busiiiess  needs  one  good  year. 
Such  a  year  would  do  much  also  for  some 
consumers  of  steel  whose  record  for  volume 
has  been  much  better  of  late  than  their 
record  for  profit. 

That  is  a  significant  statement — 
"The  Steel  business  needs  one  good 
year."  Now,  my  contention  is  that  if 
the  steel  business  needs  such  a  year, 
in  all  honesty  and  fairness  the  public 
needs  to  have  the  steel  business  enjoy 
one  good  year — a  year  of  fair  and  le- 
gitimate profit. 

In  other  words,  as  is  hinted  in  the 
rest  of  the  paragraph,  the  public  needs 
to  buy  steel  at  a  little  higher  price 
than  it  brought  in  1925  in  order  to 
benefit  itself  generally,  all  business  con- 
nected with  it  and,  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  steel  business  in 
particular.  And  I  cannot  close  this 
comment  on  the  fountain  pen  situation 
more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  than  to 
apply  this  statement  of  the  editor  of 
The  Iron  Age  to  the  general  public. 
The  public  always,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, needs  to  pay  such  a  fair  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  of  standard  articles 
as  will  prevent  reckless  price  cutting 
and  a  lowering  of  standards  of  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  of  profitable  dis- 
tribution and  of  honest  merchandising. 

In  general,  in  the  fountain  pen  trade, 
the  steel  business  and  all  worthy  manu- 
factures, the  public  is  not  the  gainer 
in  such  price  cutting  as  is  referred  to 
in  that  leaflet  called  "Helpful  Hints 
to  Pen  Salesmen." 

But  in  the  case  of  steel  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  adequate  advertising 
campaign  in  which  the  greatness  and 
dignity  of  the  steel  business  were  em- 
phasized would  greatly  help  the  in- 
dustry and  prevent  its  salesmen  from 
falling  into  the  temptation  of  price 
cutting. 


A  commanding  lead  in  archi- 
tect and  engineer  subscribers. 
These  are  the  latest  figures! 


The  Architectural  Record  6,635 

The  second  journal     5 J 47 
The  third  journal 
The  fourth  journal 
The  fifth  journal 


4,660 
4,513 
4,186 


Ask  us  for  the  latest  statistics  on  building  activity — and  for  data 
on  the  circulation  and  service  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925 — 11,537) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 


119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


How  to 
approach 
him 

"The  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  home"  may  be  a  true 
and  fitting  axiom  for  young  and 
giddy  lovers,  but  the  shortest  way 
to  strike  home  in  the  Oil  Industry 
is  brevity — in  two  words — "Oil 
Trade." 

Your  only  purpose  in  buying  ad- 
vertising space  is  to  get  results  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  with  the 
least  cost  and  effort.  Isn't  it  logi- 
cal then  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  on  a  straight  road  without 
any  detours.  If  the  executives 
make  the  decisions  and  determine 
the  buying,  why  not  go  directly  to 
them  through  Oil  Trade,  which 
has  selective  circulation  to  the 
key  men  of  the  Industry. 

A  booklet,  "More  Business 
from  the  Oil  Industry"  will 
be  cheerfully  sent  to  those 
interested  in  increasing  sales 
to  the  oil  industry. 

The 

Oil  Trad® 

Publishers     Fuel     Oil 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
CHICAGO       TULSA       LOS  ANGELES 


Direct  I 
Selling/ 

Are  you  thinking  seriously 
about  applying  the  powerful 
"house-to-house"  method  of 
marketing   to   your   own   busi- 


Don't  guess  or  experiment  blindly. 
Get  definite  figures  on  costs,  sell- 
ing plans,  sales  per  agent,  display 
methods,  and  prospective  profits 
from  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co., 
the  leading  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  house-to-house 
selling. 

Our  clients  include  many  success- 
ful direct-selling  firms,  to  whom 
we  will  gladly  refer  anyone  In- 
terested. 

Inquiries  from  responsible  manu- 
facturers are  invited.  If  possible, 
the  letter  should  detail  all  essen- 
tial preliminary  facts  and  plans, 
so  that  our  reply  can  be  complete 
and  relative  to  your  own  business. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

G>/ieMARX-FLARSHEIM  dt 

Adi'crtising 

Rockaway  Building 

CINCINNATI 
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Commenting  on  the 
News  Digest 


World    63 


A    Few   of   the    Sixty-OtW    Coiiijili- 

ments  We  Have  Received 

Let  me  compliment  you  on  the  new 
department.  It  is  altogether  admir- 
able and  will  be  prized  by  many  people 
in  the  business. 

Joseph  A.  Richards,  President 
Joseph  Richards  Company 
New  York  City 

A  distinct  addition  to  the  publication 
and  a  mighty  valuable  and  concise  sum- 
mary of  changes  in  the  advertising 
field.  H.  J.  Jamison,  Manager 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•Congratulations  on  the  new  section 
"News  Digest."  It  certainly  tends  to 
make  me  more  sold  than  ever  on  your 
publication. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  Adv.  Manager 
Bristol-Meyers  Co. 
New  York  City 

My  hearty  aproval.  In  this  age 
when  time  is  held  at  a  higher  premium 
than  ever  before,  a  thing  of  this  kind 
is  decidedly  valuable. 

Robert  B.  Johnston,  Adv.  Manager 
Needlecraft   Magazine 
New  York  City 

I  have  looked  this  over  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  am  so  impressed 
with  its  advantages  that  I  believe  The 
American  Architect  will  adopt  some 
modification  of  the  plan  to  handle  its 
personal  notices  and  other  more  or  less 
routine  news.  Is  this  not  the  highest 
praise  I  could  give  the  plan? 

E.  J.  Rosencrans,  President 
The  American  Architect 
New  York  City 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  would  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  department.s  that 
could  be  devised. 

James  0.  Shaughnessv 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies 
New  York  City 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  tak- 
ing this  progressive  step. 

A.  H.  Ogle,  Advertising  Manager 
The  Wahl  Company 
Chicago,  111. 

You  have  hit  upon  a  real  idea  in  the 
News  Digest.  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing is  really  doing  things.  The  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  your  organization  is 
certainly  manifested. 

WALTB2J  BOTTHOF,  President 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
Chicago,  111. 

Accept  my  congratulations  on  your 
News  Digest. 

R.  W.  Denman,  Advertising  Manager 

United  States  Hoffman  Machinery  Corp. 

New  York  City 

That  idea  of  merely  listing  the  name 
of  the  individual  and  agencies  making 
changes  is  very  much  to  our  liking. 
While  one  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  changes  in  the  profession,  yet  it 
gets  to  be  a  little  bit  monotonous  t*' 
read  an  entire  news  paragraph  to 
get  it. 

0.  A.  Brock,  Advertising  Manager 

Kevstone  Steel  &  Wire  Companv 

Peoria,  111. 
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Combing  Ten  Fields 

to  Pick  Readers  for 
One  Radio  Magazine 


IN  an  office  in  New  York  are  22 
workers.  Scattered  over  the 
country,  constantly  traveling,  are 
70  more. 

These  92  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  List  and  Circulation 
Departments  of  "Radio  Retailing" 
are  doing  a  unique  job  for  the  radio 
industry.  They  are  combing  ten 
major  trades  and  many  minor  ones 
to  find  the  actual  radio  retailers  and 
wholesalers  of  the  country. 

NAMES  are  gathered  in  New 
York  by  this  staff  from  local 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Rotary  Clubs,  trade  organi- 
zations telephone  directories,  mail- 
ing lists  and  many  other  sources. 
Then  letters  are  sent  to  each  store 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  radio  is 
being  sold,  what  stock  is  being  car- 
ried, who  in  the  store  is  responsible 
for  radio  purchases,  etc. 


Supplementing  this  office  labor, 
the  70  field  men  constantly  cover  the 
retail  trade  in  each  of  the  48  states. 
These  men  call  on  every  store  that 
might  be  selling  radio,  every  whole- 
saler and  every  manufacturer  and 
turn  in  to  the  New  York  office  a 
complete  report  on  each. 

AS  a  result  of  this  work,  which 
costs  thousands  of  dollars  a 
month.  Radio  Retailing  has  verified 
completely  authentic  information 
on  who  is  and  who  is  not  selling 
radio.  Radio  Retailing  has  made 
it  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
reach  all  worthwhile  radio  retailers 
and  wholesalers  of  radio  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  There  is  no 
other  magazine  or  combination  of 
magazines  that  can  offer  this  to 
the  manufacturer. 

IF   you   have   a   radio  marketing 
problem,    we    invite    your    con- 
sultation. 


Radio  Retailing 

The  Business  Magazine  of  the  Radio  Industry 

— a  McGraw-Hill  Publication 

473  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


RS. 


In  addition  to  the  largest  total  circulation  (coverage)  Radio  Retailing 
also  has  17,050  subscribers,  the  largest  paid  circulation  (reader  interest) 
of  any  radio  trade  publication.  Its  application  for  membership  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has  been  accepted. 
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Business 


20,000  Business  Leaders 
Place  the  Flags  That  Telllfou 


Each  month  SYSTEM, 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF 
BUSINESS,  analyzes  its 
circulation  in  typical 
business  centers.  Three 
such  analyses  have  thus 
far  been  presented.  If 
you  missed  them,  your 
request  will  bring  copies 
by   return    mail. 


\= 


T—TERE  are  the  facts  on  the  country's  business  as  you  would 
prefer  to  obtain  them  yourself — by  actually  writing  to 
or  talking  with  the  leading  business  men  in  every  center  of 
activity. 

20,000  of  this  country's  first  citizens  in  the  line  of  business 
accomplishment  are  making  this  unique  Business  Weather 
Map  possible.  5000  send  in  their  reports  monthly,  each 
man  "voting"  on  "How's  Business?"  four  times  a  year. 

You  are  welcome  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  cooperation, 
for  their  objective  in  taking  the  time  to  "vote"  is  better- 
ment of  ALL  BUSINESS. 


^ 


These  20,000  business  leaders  arc  reading  SYSTEM, 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS,  as  well  as  helping 
make  its  pages  more  helpful  to  themselves  and  their 
associates.  Advertisers  wishing  to  reach  them  and 
210,000  others  as  influential  in  purchasing  power  will 
find  SYSTEM'S  advertising  pages  vital  to  their  schedules. 
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^sfow  on  the 
Newsstands 


The  MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Issue  of  June  16,  1926 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  ^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With 


Position 


Grover   A.   Whalen. . .  .John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  Director. . .  Same   Company    Gen'l  Mgr. 

William  E.  Cain A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  New  York "Manufacturing  Industries,"  N.  Y Western  Adv.  Rep. 

Nat    C.   WUdman Wildman  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York,  Pres ....  James  H.  Rothschild  &  Associates,.  ..Fice-Pres.  &   Gen'l  Mgr. 

1  Inc.,  New  York 

Reed   L.   Parker Whiting  &  Co.,  Chicago The  George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Inc Western  Mgr. 

Chicago  and  New  York  offices 
Charles    Henderson. . .  .S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. Same   Company    Pres.  &  Director 

Vice-Pres. 
Bates   Compton H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  York Same   Company    Space  Bayer 

Medium  Dept. 
George  L.   Sullivan. . .  .Mason-Sullivan  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pres.  .George  L.  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York.  .Pres. 
Jolui  L.  Carey United  Motor  Prod.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,. .  .Duplex  Truck  Co.,  Lansing,  Midi. ..  .Sales  Mgr. 

Mich.,  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  M.  Treadwell M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York Bruce  Publishing  Co,  St.  Paul,  Minn..4dt;.  Director 

Frank  C.   Ruthven Acme  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr Marquette  Lithograph  Co.,  Chicago.  .SoZes  Staff 

J.  L.  Tail Fisher-Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.   Louis Columbus  Publishing  Co.,  Coliunbus,. Pres. 

Acc't  Executive                                                  Miss. 
M.N.Larson Emerson-Brantingham  Implement   Co.,. ..  .Johnson  Sieve  &  Mfg.  Co Sales  Mgr. 

Minneapolis  Minneapolis 

H.   B.   Rauzer E.  H.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co., Richardson  Grain  Separator  Co Sales  Mgr. 

•    Minneapolis  Minneapolis 

F.  T.  Bedford Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  New  York Same   Company    Pres. 

1st  Vice-Pres. 
W.  S.  Penick Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  Pres. Same   Company    Chairman,  Board  of  Electors 

G.  Prather  Knapp Bankers  Service  Corp.,  New  York Rand  McNally  Banking  Publications. £ditormZ  and  Business   Dir. 

1st  Vice-Pres.  Chicago  and  New  York 

W.  D.  Thackeray Tlie  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit Same    Company Mgr.,  Art  &  Creative  Dept. 

'     Production  Mgr. 
C.  H.  Burlingame Foulds  Co.,  Libertyville,  111 Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr Mgr.  Chicago  Office 

Sales  Mgr. 
J.  WUliam  Davidson. .  ."Peoples  Home  Journal,"  New  York "New  York  World" Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 

Adv.  Dept. 
Hudson    C.    Burr Cellokay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  "The   Christian  Science  Monitor". ..  .^dr.  Representative 

Mgr.  New  York 

Henry  J.  Meyn    Arthur  A.  Anderson  Co.,  Milwaukee Klau-Van    Pietersom-Dunlap-Young-.  .Director  Research  and  Mar- 
green,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  ket  Analysis 

Frank  E.  Ransier  Wolverine  Engraving  Co.,  Detroit   The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit   ...Production  Mgr. 

R.  D.  Hughes Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit   The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit   .  . .  Copy  Staff 

Publication  Editor 
Edward  V.  Peters    ....  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York   ....  Resigned   Effective  July  1 

Gen'l.  Sales  Mgr. 

A.  P.   Cobb    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York Same   Company    Vice-Pres.    and   Gen'l.   Sales 

Vice-Pres.  Mgr. 

Lynn  A.  Gratiot   Yost-Gratiot  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Vice-Pres.  ..John  Ring  Jr.  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis   ■ .  .Vice.Pres. 

Julie  Enjelo   Federal  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Acc't.  Executive 

Raymond   W.   Grayson.  University  of  Pennsylvania   Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Production  Dept. 

Miriam  Frazee Paris,  France    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Fashion  Artist 

Alfred  M.  Lowe   Paris,  France    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Artist 

E.  M.  Fuller "Monitor-Index,"  Moberly,  Mo.,  Adv.  Afgr."News,"  Minot,  N.  D Adv.  Mgr. 

Frank   Hurley    "The  Mentor,"  Chicago  Same  Company,  New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

Robert  Harknees  "The  Mentor,"  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr "Woman's  Home  Companion,"  Chi-.  .Western  Sales  Staff 

cago 
Charles  Barr  Field The  United  States   Shoe  Co.,  Cincinnati.  .Groimd  Gripper  Shoe  Co.,  Boston   .  .Gen'l.  Sales  Mgr. 

Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr.,  Red  Cross  Division. 
Lee  Fleming Flyer  Garment  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark Carhartt  Overall  Co.,  Detroit    Sales   and  Adv.  Director 

Vice-Pres. 

B.  T.  McCanna   "Chicago  Tribune,"  Manager  Radio  Dept.. Same   Company    Mgr.  Business   Survey  Dept. 

■Walter  Schulze   "Evening  Bulletin,"  Philadelphia    W.  F.  Dougherty  &  Sons,  Inc., Adv.  Mgr. 

Philadelphia 

E.  V.  Wooster  The  Orange-Crush  Co.,  Chicago.  Adv.  Mgr.The  Dayton  Orange-Crush  Fruit Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Beverage  Co.,  Dayton 

Frank  0.  H.  Williams.  .William  A.  James,  Inc.,  New  York   "Theatre   Arts   Monthly,"   and   ''Fa-.. Adv.  Mgr. 

mous  Story  Magazine,"  New  York 

Howard   M.  Keefe "Woman's  Home  Companion" "The  American  Magazine,"  Chicago.  .Western  Mgr. 

Western  Staff 

W.  Hubbard  Keenan.  .  ."Woman's  Home   Companion" CroweU  Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco Pacific  Coast  Mgr. 

Western  Staff 
R.  GifFord  Gillaspy. ..  .Barnes-Wood    Clothing    Co.,    Colorado.  .  .Hatliaway   Adv.   Service,   Colorado. .  .Promotion  &  Sales  Dept. 
Springs,   Colo.,  Adv.  Mgr.  Springs,  Colo. 
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SMART  SET 

ANNOUNCES 


William  C.  Lengel  becomes 
editor  of  SMART  SET  effective 
with  the  September  issue. 

Mr.  Lengel  brings  to  his  new 
work  his  very  keen  powers  of 
observation  of  contemporary 
American  life;  and  a  splendid 
record  of  editorial  work  with 
various  units  of  the  Hearst 
organization.  Certainly  that^s 
ideal  equipment  for  the  editor- 
ship of  a  magazine  of  realistic, 
true-to-life  fiction. 

SMART  SET^S  half-million 
and  more  readers  will  continue 
to  find  it  publishing  the  best 
obtainable  first-person  stories 
and  articles. 


WILLIAM  C.  LENGEL 

Newspaper  work  in  Kansas  City,  the 
practice  of  law  as  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Bar,  a  turn  at  the  movies, 
and  the  editing  of  a  trade  magazine 
were  some  of  the  steps  which  led  Mr. 
Lengel  to  the  managing  editor's  chair 
of  Hearst's  International.  Following 
the  consolidation  of  this  magazine  with 
Cosmopolitan  he  became  directly  asso- 
ciated with  Ray  Long,  editor-in-chief 
of  all  the  Hearst  magazines.  This 
work  took  him  abroad  as  editorial  rep- 
resentative of  the  magazines,  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation.  He 
comes  to  Smart  Set  directly  from  a 
most  successful  eighteen  months'  trip 
in  that  capacity. 


SMART  SET  is  published  by  the  Magus  Magazine  Corporation  ^M  19  West 
40/A  Street.  New  York.  Its  rates  of  $2!00  a  line.  $850.00  a  page,  are  still  based 
on  a  guarantee  of  only  400,000  A. B.C.  circulation,  although  current  issues 
are  approximating  a  half-million  in  net  sales.  R.  E.  Berlin,  Business  Manager. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL    {Continued) 


Name 


Former  Company  and  Position 


Now  Associate  With 


Position 


Allen  E.  Gunnell "Gazette,"   Colorado   Springs,   Colo Hatliaway   Adv.   Service,   Colorado ...  Service  &  Sales  Dept. 

Adv.  Dept.  Springs,  Colo. 

Verne    Priddy N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York Adv.  Rep. 

H.  Wintlirop  Taylor. .  .Conde    Nasi    Publications Paul   Block,  Inc.,  Boston ...Adv.  Rep. 

Fred    H.   Salsman Hearst  Publications,  Nal'l  Adv.  Dept Paul    Block,  Inc.,   Chicago Adv.  Rep. 

Jolin  H.  Pougher Robert  E.  Ward,  Chicago Paul   Block,  Inc.,   Chicago Adv.  Rep. 

Paul  V.  Hanson Paul  Block,  Inc.,  Boston Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York Adv.  Rep. 

Associate  Manager 

Stephen    Bourne Brandes  Products  Corp.,  New  York Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York Adv.  Rep. 

Col.  A.  W.  O'Mohany.  .Tao  Tea  Co.,  New  York.  Pres Patterson-Andress    Co.,   New   Y' o rk ... Sa/e.s  Dept. 

N.  R.  Swartwout Bakers'  Helper  Co.,   Chicago Orange  Crush  Co.,  Chicago Adv.   Mgr. 

Adv.  Art  Director 
W.   K.   Porzer The  Wildman  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York Same    Company Pres.  &  Treas. 

Vice-Pres. 
.41bert    Power Mutscliler  Bros.  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  So.  Ashburn- Dir.    of   Sales,    with    hdqtrs. 

Director,  Sales  &  Adv.  bam,  Mass.  at  Cliicago,  July  1. 

Dave   E.   Bloch Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York Alfred  Wallerstein,  Inc.,  New  York.. Pres.  &  Sec'y 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name 


.4  ddress 


Product 


Now    Advertising    Throug/t 


The  Union  &  New  Haven  Trust  Co.. New   Haven,    Ginn Banking    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Anderson  Box  Co Indianapolis,  Ind Chicken  Pullmans   Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Cliicago 

The  General  Ice  Cream  Corp Schenectady,   N.   Y "Fro-joy"  Ice   Cream Tracy-Parry  Co.,  New  York 

Charles  M..  Higgins  &  Co Brooklyu,  N.  Y Inks  &  Adhesives N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

F.  P.  Lewis  Cigar  Co Peoria,   111 Cigars    Mace  Adv.  Agcy.,  Peoria,  111. 

The  Warren  Bros.  Co Boston,  Mass Asplmlt    Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston 

Symphonic   Sales    Corp New   York Phono.  Reproducers Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  New  York 

United  States  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co... New  York    Bonds  &  Mortgages   M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Hunter  Fan  &  Motor  Co Fulton,  N.  Y Electric   Fans    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

{New  York  Division) 

Julius   Schmid,   Inc New  York   Rubber  Goods    New  York  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Mystic  Cream  Co Middletown,  N.  Y Medicines  &  Remedies   .New  York  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Franklin  Jewelry  Co New  York    Mail  Order   New  York  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Cora  M.  Davis   New  York    Cosmetics   New  York  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Henry  S.  Wampole  Co Baltimore,  Md Mfg.  Chemists New  York  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Charles  W.  Wolf  New  York   Luggage    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Style  Dress  Co New  York   Dresses    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

International  Millinery  Co New  York   Women's  Hats    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

IceOmatic  Refrigeration   Co Windsor,    Canada    Refrigerators    The  Brotherton  Co.,  Detroit 

Keystone  Varnish  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y    Varnishes   and   Enamels. Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  New  York 

Pathe  Phonograph  &  Radio  Corp.  ...  Brooklyn,- N.  Y Radio   Equipment    and.. Granl  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  New  York 

Phonograplis 

United  States  Asbestos  Co ManheLm,    Pa Asbestos  Produrts   McLain-Simpers    Organization,    Philadelphia 

Moore  Drop  Forging  Co Springfield,  Mess Forgings   and   Wrenches. J.  D.  Bates  Adv.  Agcy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Capitol  Silk  Corp New   York Radium  Silk The  Wildman  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co Brockton,    Mass Shoes   P.  F.  O'Keefe  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Boston 

Runkel  Bros.,  Inc New   York "Runkomalt"    L.  S.  Goldsmitli  Co.,  New  York 

Cracker  Jack  Co Chicago     "Cracker  Jack" Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Chicago 

L.  Sonnebom  Sons,  Inc New    York Motor    Lubricants Famsworth   &   Brown,   Inc.,  New  York 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Co Hartford,    Conn Drop   Forged   Tools Norris  L.   Bull,   Hartford,   Conn. 

The    Calculagraph   Co New   York Time  Recorders Famsworth  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New  York 


Name 
"Toy  wares" 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Published  by                     Address                                            First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 
.Toywares  Pub.  Co 149  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York June     Monthly    ...4l4x7>4 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

George  L.  Sullivan,  Inc 285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York Advertising  Agency   . .  .G.  L.  Sullivan,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

Gary  F.  Denny,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  T.  Rowlands,  Sec'y 

James  H.  Rothschild  &  Associates,  Inc 33  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'^ork.  .,4di;ertismg  Agency James  H.  Rothschild,  Pres. 

Nat  C.  Wildman,   Vice-Pres.  &   Gen'l 

Mgr. 
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THE  New  Journalism! 


Newspapers  furnish 

most  of  the  information  which 
our  brains  digest  to  provide 
the  life-blood  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

You  select  food  for  your- 
self and  family  with  consider- 
able care.  Wisdom  dictates 
that  you  select  your  food  for 
thought  with  equal  care. 

In  twenty-four  cities  spread 
from  coast  to  coast,  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  families 
are  doing  this  through  the 
pages  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

These   newspapers   offer   a 


daily  mental  diet  so 
sanely  balanced  as  to 
stimulate  development 
of  that  citizenship  which 
is  the  nation's  greatest 
asset  and  future  hope. 

Liberal  on  every  eco- 
nomic question,  fearlessly  in- 
dependent on  every  poHtical 
issue,  tolerant  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word  on  every  so- 
cial problem,  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  have  created  a 
new  journalism  more  truly 
American  than  anything  that 
has  preceded  it. 

Because,  for  nearlv  half  a 


CBIPPS-nOWARD 


century,  they  have  re- 
mained free  from  fetter- 
ing political,  financial 
and  social  alliances, 
these  newspapers  have 
been  able  to  serve  the 
2)ublic  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  that  has 
merited  and  won  na- 
tion-wide recognition. 

A  virile,  brilliant,  dynamic 
force  in  American  journalism, 
sound  in  editorial  policies, 
clean  and  alive  in  daily  news 
and  features.  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  have  captured  the 
imagination  and  hold  the 
confidence  of  their  readers 
throughout  the  nation. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD    NEWSPAPERS 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     UNITED     PRESS 

Sail  Diego  (Calif.)  -  -  -  -  Sun 
Tcrre  Haute  (Ind.)  -  -  -  -  Post 
Covington  (Ky)  -  -  Kentuckt  Post* 
Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  State-Tetbunb 


MEMBERS    AUDIT    BUREAU    OF     CIRCULATIONS 


Press 

Post 

Phess 

News 

News 

Post 

Times 

-  Express 

Toledo   (Ohio) News-Bee 

Columbus  (Ohio)    -----  Citizen 


Cleveland   (Ohio)  -  -  - 

Baltimore  (Md.)    -  -  - 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)    -  -  - 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  - 

Washington  (D.  C.)  -  - 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  -  -  - 

Indianapolis    (Ind.)  -  - 
Denver  (Colo.) 


Akron  (Ohio)    -     -     -  - 

Birmingham  (Ala.)     -  - 

Memphis   (Tenn.)   -     -  - 

Houston   (Texas)  -     -  - 

Youngstown   (Oliio)    -  - 

Ft.  Worth   (Texas)    -  - 

Oklahoma  City   (Okla.)  - 

Evansville  (Ind.)  -     -  - 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  -     -  - 

El  Paso  'Texas)    -    -  - 


Times-Press 

-  -        Post 

-  -      Pbess 

-  -      Press 

-  Telegram 

-  -      Press 

-  -      News 

-  -      Press 

-  -      News 

-  -  POOT 


"KfiitiK-ky  edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

National   Representatives 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Seattle  Cleveland 

San  Francisco      Detroit      Los  Angeles 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Delineator"    and    "Designer" Will  be  combined  in  one  publication  and  known  as  "Delineator"  beginning  witli  the 

November  issue. 

"The  Rosary  Magazine,"  New  York Appoints  William  T.  Diehl,  Chicago,  as  Western  Representative 

"The   Hardware   Journal"   and    '"Hardware Have  merged   and   shall   be   known   beginning   July   1,   as   "The    Hardware  Journal," 

News,"  Philadelphia  Philadelphia,  Edward  G.  Baltz,  Publisher  &  Editor 

"Hardware   &    Housefumishing   Goods," Changed  to  "Pocket  Size"  edition  with  a  controlled  circulation. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Co.,  New  York.  .Purchased  "The  Office  Manager"  which  will  be  merged  with  "American  Stationer"  and 

known  as  "Ameiican  Stationer  and  Office  Manager."    Magazine   will   be   published 
monthly  instead  of  weekly  beginning  June  12,  1926. 

"The  American  Printer,"  New  York Will  change  from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  monthly  publication  beginning  with  July  isssue 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 

J.  X.  Netter  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York  Name  changed  to  J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 

C.  F.  Kelly,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York Purchased  "The  Herald"  and  "The  News,"  Fall  River,  Mass.    They  will  be  represented 

by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
The  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago . . .  Has  absorbed  the  Osten  Adv.  Corp.,  Chicago . 

Campbell-Ewald    Co.,    Detroit New  office  Portland,  Ore 

Cole-MacDonald-Wood,  Inc.,   Detroit,   Mich. ..  .Advertising  agency  name  changed  to  MacDonal 

"The  Buffalo  Courier"  and  "The  Buffalo Have  merged  and  will  be  known  as  the  "The 

Express" 


Eli  Daiches,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

Otto    Osten,    Vice-Pres. 
B.  W.  WiUiams,  Sec'y 

Frank  L.  Perkins,  Manager 

ald-Ramsdell-Wood,  Inc. 
Buffalo  Courier-Express" 


Name 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign. 

Robert   M.   Harvey 

Julius   Mathews   Agency.... 
"Power  Plant  Engineering". 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Business  From 

.  Ass'n   of  Paint  and   Varnish.  .  .The   Bourse,  Philadelphia    ... 
Mfrs. 

.Magazine    Representative 17  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  . . . . 

.Special   Newspaper   Rep 1110  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago 

.Publication    537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  . 


To 

.18  E.  41st  Street,  New  York 

.156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
.30  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
.53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Organization 


CONVENTION  CALENDAR 

Place  Meeting 


Date 


Associated  Adv.  Clubs  of  the  World. . .  .Philadelphia   (Univ.  of  Penna.) Annual  June  19-24 

National  Ass'n  Retail  Grocers Rochester,  N.  Y Annual  June  21-24 

Associated  Adv.  Clubs    (12th   District)  .  .San   Francisco Annual  July  5-8 

Financial    Advertisers    Ass'n Detroit    (Hotel  Statler) Annual  September  20-23 

Window  Display  Adv.  Ass'n New  York   (Pennsylvania  Hotel) Annual  October  5-7 

American  Ass'n  Adv.  Agencies To  Be  Decided  at  July  Meeting Annual  October  13-14 

Direct  Mail  Adv.  Ass'n    (Eastern) Detroit    (New  Masonic  Temple) Annual  October  20-22 


Name 


Position 


DEATHS 

Company 


Date 


Murray    Springer Vice-President    Crosby-Chicago,    Inc.,    Chicago June  2,  1926 

Eugene    Atwood    Advisory  Director Atwood  Machine  Co.,  New  York June  3,  1926 

J.    Rowland   Mix President    J.  Rowland  Mix  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York June  7,  1926 

George  Goode  Finch Sec'y  &    Treas American  Cigar  Co.,  New  York June  7,  1926 

Herbert  Moore  Co wperthwait ..  President    Cowperthwait  &  Sons,  New  York June  10,  1926 
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What  Ails  the  Radio  Industry? 


In  this  issue,  we  publish  the 
first  of  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  the  radio  industry.  In  pre- 
paring these  articles  Mr. 
Haring  visited  every  radio 
manufacturer  of  importance 
from  Boston  to  Kansas  City. 
He  talked  with  principals — 
in  all  but  two  cases,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  himself. 

The  result  is  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  problems  facing  this 
youthful  industry  and  a  sensi- 
ble forecast  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  trends.  Each 
of  the  five  articles  indicates 
with  exactness  what  metliods 


will  fail  and  what  will  succeed 
in  that  phase  of  radio. 

The  series  embraces  such  vital 
topics  as  the  servicing  prob- 
lem; what  can  be  done  about 
radio  in  off-seasons ;  the  radio 
dealer;  trends  in  manufac- 
turing; undeveloped  markets. 
Every  manufacturer  connect- 
ed either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  this  industry  and  every 
advertising  agent  should  read 
and  preserve  the  series  for 
permanent  reference. 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  now. 


I 


ADVERTISING  AND  SPXLING  Canadian  $3.50 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City  Foreign  $4.00 

Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  and  bill  me  for  $3.00 

Name    Position    

Company    Address    

City    State  , 
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Why  all  this  talk  about 

Industrial  Advertising  Exclusively? 


\>f  ILLING  machines  aren't 
^^'-  sold  in  packages;  steam 
shovels  aren't  distributed 
through  jobbers ;  and  mechanical 
stokers  aren't  sold  through  coun- 
ter displays. 

Industrial  products  must  be  sold 
differently  and  advertised  fre- 
quently. Their  merchandising 
must  be  handled  by  men  who 
know  just  what  they  are  doing 
—  by  specialists.  Industrial 
products  and  their  uses  must  be 
understood  to  be  effectively  sold. 
The  buyers'  problems,  too,  must 
he  known.  Differences  in  distri- 
bution methods  must  be  ap- 
preciated. 

That's  the  reason  for  this  spe- 
cialization, "Industrial  Adver- 
tising Exclusively." 


Our  personnel  has  specialized  for 
almost  ten  years  on  the  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  of  tech- 
nical products  sold  direct  to 
industry.  In  the  recognition  of 
that  specialization  lies  intelligent 
contact  and  cooperation — resul- 
ting in  better  advertising  and 
more  profitable  sates. 

We  prepare  publication  adver- 
tising, direct  mail  matter,  book- 
lets, circulars,  catalogs — in  fact, 
every  form  of  advertising  service 
— for  a  group  of  progressive  in- 
dustrial concerns. 

If  you  sell  to  industry,  send  for 
our  booklet,  "the  advertising 
engineer."  It  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a  specialized  service 
which  can  stimulate  your  sales. 


Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc,,  Advertising  Engineers 

1500  People's  Life  Building,  Chicago 
Telephone  Central  7750 


Plfose  do  not  ash  for 
this  book  if  you  do 
not     sell     to     industry. 
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"Indispensable,  is  the  way  we  feel  about  STAND- 
ARD RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE  and  we 

sign  your  renewal  card  as  cheerfully  as  we  acknowl- 
edge an  order  from  a  client." 

J.  L.  Midler 

McKenna-M  idler 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


"We  feel  that  STANDARD  RATE  AND  DATA 
SERVICE  is  the  most  efficient  means  available  for 
giving  us  details  on  publications." 

Martin   O'Callaghan 
O'Callaghan  Advertising  Agency 
Memphis,   Tennessee 


PUBLISHERS— This  electro  will  be 
furnished  to  you  free  of  charge. 
Use  the  symbol  in  your  advertise- 
ments, direct-by-mail  matter,  letter- 
heads, etc.  It's  a  business  produc- 
ing tie-up — links  your  promotional 
efforts  with  your  listing  in  Stand- 
ard Rate  &  Data  Service. 


IIQP   THI 

S  CO 

UPON 

Special 

30-Day 

Ap 

proval 

Order 

STANDARD   RATE  &   DATA   SERVICE. 

536  Lake   Shore   Drive. 

192....       ; 

Chicago,   Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current 

number 

of  Standard  Rate  5t  Data  Service,  together 

with  all 

bulletins        J 

,       issued  since  it  was  published   for  "30  days"  use.     Unless  we  return  it  at 

the  end  of  thir 

y  days  you  may 

bill   us  for 

$30.00, 
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I       the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.      The  issue 
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number  to  be  fo 

lowed  by  a 
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ST.  LOUIS 


The    BILLIONAREA  is  more  advertisers  an  annual  purchas- 

than  a  market  name.     It  is  a  ing  poiver  of  over  a  BILLION 

market  condition.     In  addition  dollars  —  one   of  the    highest 

to  its  unusual  prosperity   and  average  purchasing  powers  per 

growth,  Qreater  St.  Louis  offers  family  of  any  city  in  America. 


POST 

The  highest  ranking  P  +  D+-' 


A  Rare  Market 
Opportunity ! 


Herbert  Hoover  says,  that  a  chief 
cause  of  high  selling  cost  is  "the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  in 
advertising  and  sales  work  with- 
out adequate  market  under- 
standing." 

In  other  words,  adequate  mar- 
ket understanding  w^ill  reduce 
sales  expense!  A  little  reasoning 
will  show  the  factors  that  make 
sales  costs  high  in  one  market  and 
low  in  another. 

Certainly,  size  and  accessibility 
of  a  market  have  much  to  do  with 
selling  costs.  Greater  St.  Louis  — 
The  BILLIONAREA,for  example, 
has  an  annual  purchasing  power 
of  $1,332,000,000— or  eight  and 
one-third  million  dollars  per  square 
mile.  Merchants'  sales  alone,  an- 
nually, amount  to  more  than  four 
and  one- third  million  dollars  per 
square  mile. 

Here,  then,  is  an  easily- covered 
area  with  over  a  million  population 
and  a  total  consumption  of  any 
commodity  great  enough  to  make 
it  of  first  importance  in  a  manu- 
facturer's sales  quota. 


The  BILLIONAREA  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  extraordinary  era  of 
prosperity  and  growth,  due  to  solid 
and  fundamental  conditions.  This 
prosperity  will  continue  and  ex- 
pand through  many  years. 

The  combination  of  volume-sales 
opportunity,  and  great  responsive- 
ness to  sales  and  advertising  effort 
would  alone  make  The  BILLION- 
AREA  notable  among  metropoli- 
tan markets. 

But,  here  is  a  third  factor  of  no 
less  consequence  than  the  other 
two:  The  BILLIONAREA  can 
be  completely  covered  at  a  lower 
advertising  cost  than  any  other 
major  market.  Costly  duplication 
of  circulation  is  unnecessary.  The 
St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH 
reaches  practically  every  family  of 
purchasing  consequence  in  the  en- 
fire  area — 40,000  more  such  fam- 
ilies than  any  other  St.  Louis 
newspaper. 

No  greater  market  opportunity 
to  secure  volume  consumption  at 
low  cost  exists  today. 


Toilet  Goods  and  Drug  Store  Advertising 


are  examples  of  the  dominance 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
in  selling  all  products  in  The 
BILLIONAREA  —  With  four 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
St.   Louis,   the    Post -Dispatch, 


in  1925,  carried  more  national 
and  local  toilet  goods  and  drug 
store  advertising  than  all  other 
St.  Louis  newspapers  combined 
and  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  second  St.  Louis  newspaper. 


DISPATCH 

wspaper  of  The  BILLIONAREA — the  Q  eater  St,  Louis  Market 


POPULATION 


DOLLARS 


COVERAGE 


The  P+D+C  Rating 

is  the  advertiser's  micrometer  for 
measuring  hoth  market  and  media 


"P"  is  population — people,  families, 
the  number  of  purchasing  units.  "D" 
is  dollars — wealth-production  or  per 
capita  buying  power.  "C"  is  cover- 
age or  concentrated  circulation — the 
ability  of  a  medium  to  saturate  its 
market  with  circulation  assuring 
effectiveness  in  moving  goods  in 
volume. 

The  BILLIONAREA  and  the 
Post-Dispatch  stand  so  high  on  these 
three  counts  as  to  offer  national  ad- 
vertisers the  greatest  P-fD+C  sell- 
ing and  advertising  opportunity  in 
America,   with  one  exception. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
reaches  far  more  people,  far  more 
dollars  and  has  far  greater  coverage 


of  The   BILLIONAREA  than  any 
other  newspaper. 

The  fact  that  both  local  and 
national  advertisers  recognize  the 
Post-Dispatch  as  the  most  powerful 
selling  force  in  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
Market,  is  proved  by  its  volume  of 
advertising,  almost  equal  to  that  of  all 
other  St.  Louis  newspapers  combined. 

The   P  +  D-fC    Manual    and    the 
Book    of    Information    about    The 
BILLIONAREA— the  Greater 
St.  Louis  Market, 
will  be  mailed  free 
to  anyone   inter- 
ested in  the  adver- 
tising and  sales 
opportunity  of  this 
market. 


Sl  Louis  Post -Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'National  Advertising  Offices 


NEW  YORK 
285  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

Tribune  Tower 


KANSAS  CITY 
Coca  Cola  Building 

LOS  ANGELES 
Title  Insurance  Building 


DETROIT 
Book  Building 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
564  Market  Slreet 

SEATTLE 
212  Madison  Street 
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At  "^V'^^^^^orld'c  Busiest  Corner" 


FRONTAGE  values  at  the 
corner  of  Madison  and  State 
streets,  Chicago,  the  heart  of  the 
"Loop,"  rank  among  the  highest 
in  the  world.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  are  the  world's  greatest  de- 
partment stores,  offering  to  Chi- 
cago shoppers  the  largest  vol- 
ume and  variety  of  merchandise 
on  display  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  before  shopping  Chicago- 
ans  read  the  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  because  in  its  pages 
they  find  the  largest  volume  and 
variety  of  "shopping  news"  pub- 
lished in  any  Chicago  daily  news- 
paper. 

This  gives  to  advertising  in  The  Daily 
Xcivs  iiiiicli  the  same  advantage  as 
"Loop"  location  yii'cs  a  store.  Adver- 
tisers therefore  place  more  of  their  busi- 
ness in  The  Daily  Nezcs  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  daily  nczvspapcr. 


THE   CHICAGO   DAILY  NEWS 


First  in  Chicago 
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Facts  need  never  be  dull 

A  good  salesman  must  not  only  have  all  the  facts  about 
his  product  at  his  finger-tips,  but  must  be  able  to  present 
those  facts  in  a  way  that  will  interest  prospects. 

The  Richards  Company  operates  on  the  same  principle 
— ^acts  jirst— as  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  work;  then 
dduertistng— based  upon  the  facts— advertising  so  interesting 
that  those  facts  will  be  read. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  251  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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More  power  to  them! 


SOME  advertisers  are  selfish 
— that  is,  the  wise  ones  are 
They  obstinately  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  advertising 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publica' 
tions,  and  stubbornly  insist  that 
they  are  advertising  for  their 
own  profit  and  advantage. 

They  are  deaf  to  the  blandish- 
ments and  persuasive  eloquence 
of  the  "me  too"  boys.  Like  good 
military  strategists  who  bend 
every  effort  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  definite  objective,  they 
persistently  buy  and  judge 
advertising  solely  by  its  results. 

There  are  any  number  of  inter- 
esting speculative  and  theoret- 
ical aspects  of  a  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium,  but 
three  fixed  and  changeless  facts 
set  them  all  aside: 


Editorial  merit — unless  readers 
like,  respect  and  believe  a  news- 
paper /or  Its  own  sa\e,  how  can 
an  advertiser  hope  to  have  an 
interested,  responsive  reading 
for  his  message? 

Circulation  pre-eminence — there 
has  never  been  a  substitute  for 
the  sheer  number  of  readers,  for 
numbers  make  volume,  and  a 
newspaper's  influence  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  it  reaches  in  the  right  way. 

Advertising  leadership  —  linage 
leadership,  maintained  for  years, 
is  the  direct,  positive,  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  results. 

By  one,  or  all,  of  these  three 
paramount  considerations,  The 
Indianapolis  News  is  beyond 
any  comparison  in  Indianapolis. 


r^: 
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THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York.  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Dnector 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


THE  common  sport  of 
the  day  is  getting 
something  from  noth- 
ing, making  values  grow 
where  before  there  was  only 
waste.  In  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  South  America  cer- 
tain plants  produce  leaves 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
long.  Encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  silk  is  being 
made  out  of  logs,  some  ob- 
serving fellows  started  ex- 
periments that  now  make  it 
possible  to  use  the  fiber  of 
the  leaves  in  weaving  blan- 
kets and  clothing,  produc- 
ing a  material  that  closely 
resembles  silk.  The  fiber 
may  also  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  things 
as  fish  lines.  A  similar  de- 
velopment is  the  use  of 
sunflower  fiber  as  straw  in 
Panama  hats.  The  woven 
material  is  light,  flexible 
and  airy.  Both  of  these  fi- 
bers represent  a  real  econ- 
omy over  the  things  they 
replace,  and  are  obtained 
from  sources  that  had  no 
value  before   until   science   and   imagination   combined. 

The  Germans  are  starting  to  make  artificial  rubber, 
and  in  this  process  they  get  certain  by-products  that 
appeared  to  have  no  use  whatever.  A  chemist  went  to 
work  on  the  problem,  and  now  they  can  get  "totokain," 
a  synthetic  substitute  for  cocaine,  from  the  substances 
that  were  going  to  waste.  And  speaking  of  artificial 
rubber,  it  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  things  appear  to 
have  unexpected  possibilities  in  this  field.  The  latest 
is  the  common  soybean  which  is  being  made  to  yield  an 
oil  that  seems  to  give  us  a  rubber  substitute. 

Down  in  Texas,  near  a  town  called  Burnet,  the  team- 
sters used  to  stop  and  grease  the  axles  of  their  wag- 
ons with  an  oily  substance  that  seeped  from  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  disclosed  that  this  oil  comes  from 
a  deposit  of  fossil  fish  that  covers  an  area  of  2000  acres. 
Not  only  does  the  oil  yield  ichthyol,  a  curative  agent 
for  skin  diseases,  but  the  shale  in  which  it  is  found 
can  be  made  to  supply  a  fertilizer  and  a  base  for  paints 
and  varnishes.  We  have  always  had  to  look  to  Ger- 
many for  our  ichthyol,  so  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  discovery  opens  a  domestic  source  of  supply  that 
will  take  care  of  our  needs  for  centuries  to  come. 

Not  even  the  lowly  grape  seed  has  been  able  to 
escape  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  scientist.  Here  in  our 
own  country,  and  especially  in  certain  parts  of  France, 
the  grape-pressing  process  results  in  the  production 
of  a  large  tonnage  of  seeds  which  have  been  thrown 
away.  To  be  exact,  a  hundred  pounds  of  grape  husks 
give  about  twenty-three  pounds  of  seeds.  Now  the 
French  have  perfected  a  method  to  get  a  twelve  per 
cent  yield  of  oil  from  the  seeds.  At  present  this  oil  is 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  castor  oil  in  the  lubri- 


Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 


lation  of  delicate  motors, 
especially  airplanes.  Cas- 
tor oil  is  imported  for  the 
most  part  from  India  and, 
of  course,  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  new  oil 
from  grape  seeds.  What 
could  be  more  simple  than 
this  discovery  ?  And  yet  it  is 
proving  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  small  but  profit- 
able French  industry. 

All  of  this  is  but  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  surface 
of  the  news  of  the  day  con- 
cerning the  production  of 
something  useful  from 
something  else  that  had  no 
value.  I  might  go  on  and 
talk  about  the  new  business 
of  manufacturing  bricks 
from  sea  grass  and  the 
shredded  fibers  of  palmetto. 
Or  I  might  explain  how  a 
German  scientist  has  paved 
the  way  for  profitable  pro- 
duction of  artificial  silk 
from  the  waste  shells  of 
lobsters,  crabs  and  clams. 
But  I  am  sure  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  clear. 
It  takes  either  exceptional  ignorance  or  excessive 
hardihood,  today,  for  anyone  to  declare  that  a  sub- 
stance, no  matter  what  it  may  be,  is  wholly  valueless. 
Not  many  years  years  ago  the  packers  started  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — the  production  of  beef. 
Now  the  things  they  once  threw  away  are  often  worth 
more  than  the  meat  itself.  Many  a  business  has  finally 
been  compelled  to  recognize  that  what  was  the  tail 
is  now  wagging  the  dog.  The  thing  that  will  make  coal 
expensive  in  the  future  will  not  be  a  depletion  of  re- 
sources, but  rather  the  discovery  of  hundreds  of  highly 
valuable  substances  that  will  develop  a  condition  of 
keen  competition  between  the  people  who  want  heat 
and  those  who  want  perfumes,  drugs,  fats,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  products  that  the  coal  will  yield. 

The  Arabs  say,  "The  date  likes  its  head  in  a  fire 
and  its  feet  in  a  pool";  and  some  of  our  enterprising 
folk  hit  upon  the  idea  that  "Death  Valley"  was  the 
answer  if  somebody  would  only  provide  the  water. 
Now  the  water  is  there  and  date  palms  have  started 
to  grow.  Even  the  isolation  of  the  spot  is  an  advan- 
tage, for  pests  bent  on  reaching  the  palms  will  have  a 
weary  journey  over  sizzling  sands  where  in  the  sum- 
mer-time the  temperature  hits  137  degrees  in  the 
shade.  But  the  palms  like  it;  and  since  the  offshoots 
from  a  single  healthy  plant  are  worth  more  than  $200, 
the  opportunities  have  proved  enticing  for  at  least  a 
few  bold  spirits. 

Nearly  all  of  the  good  things  in  science  came  by 
accident.  But  they  always  happen  to  people  eaten 
with  curiosity  and  possessed  of  the  habit  of  continually 
asking  "Why?"  This  is  a  hazardous  day  for  the  fel- 
low who  is  willing  to  say,  "It  can't  be  done." 
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/HEf.CIRCULATION  of  The 

Cy  New  Yorker  in  New  York 
—40,000  out  of  a  total 
of  46,000 — is  equivalent 
to  that  of  national  period- 
icals exceeding  a  half 
million  in  circulation. 
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DVERTISERS  numbering 
374  have  contracted  for 
publication  in  The  New 
Yorker  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1926  a  total 
of  1668  pages  of  adver- 
tising, an  average  of  64 
pages  to  the  issue. 
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D  &C  Paper  and  Advertising's  Traditions 


The  patron  saint  of  printing,  of  ad- 
vertising, in  this  country  is  probably 
good  old  Ben  Franklin.  Sturdy  common 
sense  in  meeting  every  problem,  an  un- 
usually brilliant  and  farsighted  mind, 
an  mtensely  human  personality, — these 
combined  to  make  nim  as  deeply  re- 
spected as  he  was  loved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Dill  &  Col- 
lins that  we  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  first  paper  mill  in  this  country, 
the  one  that  gave  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  sheets  on  which  he  printed  his  famous 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack. 


And  into  Dfs'C  papers  go  Franklin's 
common  sense,  economy  and  farsighted- 
ness— producing  a  paper  for  every  print- 
ing purpose. 

There  are  twentystandard  Declines, 
coated,  uncoated  and  cover  papers.  Each 
is  as  fine  as  craftsmanship  can  make  it, 
and  all  are  economically  suited  to  their 
purpose.  When  you  plan  your  printing, 
whether  a  single  catalogue  or  folder,  or 
a  complete  advertising  campaign,  ask 
your  printer  what  paper  to  use  —  and 
profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  apt  to 
select  one  of  the  many   D  y  C  papers. 


DILL  &  COLLINS 

^SMaster  ^Sffa^s  ^5?^^  of  Printing  Papers 

List  of  Dill  ^  Collins  Co.'s  distributers  and  their  offices 


Atlanta — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Baltimore — J.  Francis  Hock  W  Co. 
Boston — John  Carter  ISj  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Company 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago— Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  ii  Woods  Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City — Bermingham,  Little  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
NewYorkCity — Marquardt,Blakcy  Decker,  Inc. 


New  York  City — Miller  y  Wright  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — M.  ii  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Company 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Vircinia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Sacramento,  Calif. — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — .'\cme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
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Reproduced  from  a  full  page  in  LIFE 
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ADVERTISING  CAN'T  PUT 

ANYTHING  OVER  ON  ME 


— or  anybody  else. 

I'm  pleased  that  advertising  is  an 
expensive  sport  for  you  big  business 
boys.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  haj  ha! 

We  COTisumera  laugh. 

The  high  cost  of  nation-wide  adver- 
tising puts  the  situation  entirely  in 
our  hands.   Yes.  we  must  laugh. 

If  you  advertise,  you  can't  afford  to 
sell  us  just  ONCE.  You  can" t  adver- 
tise and  then  run  off  and  hide.  We 
are  poor  pickin'  until  we  repeat  our 
purchase  and  pass  the  good  word. 


And  what  if  we  don't  repeat  our 
purchase  and  pass  the  good  word  ? 
What  Chen? 

"^'ou  may  ballyhoo  us  into  buying 
one  package  or  box  or  can,  but  re- 
member where  you'll  be  if  we  don't 
buy  two. 

Fool  us  once  if  you  will.  Jack  Dal- 
ton,  but  remember  that  after  that 
we  have  you  in  our  pow-wower. 

Continuous  advertisers  are.  there- 
fore, birds  whohave  passed  our  acid 
consumer  tesr. 


THE  NATIONAL  ADVFRTTSER  BFTS  HrS 
ADV^RTISINQ   MONET   THAT   HIS   PRODUCT   K   RIQHT 


consumer   can    regard   advertising  as   an    imposition    after    reading   the 

hove  declaration  of  consumer  superiority  by  Andy   Consumer.     Andy   is 

radually  helping  his  fellow  consumers  to  stand  up  like  men  and   throw 

the   under-dog   attitude   toward    big  advertisers   and   to   take    national 

vertising    fearlessly   and    for   what    it    is   worth. 


) 
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127   Federal   Street 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


598    Madison   Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  Andy  Consumer  campaign 
conceived  and  executed  by  Life  in 
behalf  of  national  advertisers  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  most  cunning  at' 
tack  on  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and — ah — universal — inferiority  com- 
plexes  in  the  world  today — ah — 

— the  inferiority  complex  of  the  average 
consumer  towards  national  advertising. 

The  average  consumer  has  been  hearing 
of  miUion'doUar  advertising  appropria- 
tions until  he  is  inclined  to  be  suspi- 
cious, craven  and  cringing.  (We  exag- 
gerate.) He  has  come  to  wonder  when 
and  where  he  gets  stuck. 

Then  along  comes  Andy  and  stands  up 
and  talks  turkey  to  national  advertisers 
— shows  them  that  he,  a  puny  con- 
sumer, IS  still  the  Master  Mind — that 
the  bigger  the  advertising,  the  more  it 
puts  the  situation  into  his  hand. 

You  get  the  idea.  (We  are  doing  it  in 
token  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
$15,000,000  national  advertisers  have 
invested  in  Life  space.) 


AfiDY  CONSUMER'S  talks  on 
advertising  are  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  youccm  distribute 
copies  to  salesmen,  dealers  or  cus- 
tomers, LIFE  will  gladly  furnish,  at 
cost,  reprints  or  plates  of  this  series. 
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360   N.    Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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Where  Vital 
Ideas  Meet 


The  men  who  build  the  machinery  of  America  are  men  of 
ideas.     And  they  are  eager  for  more  ideas. 

That  is  why  they  read  the  advertising  and  editorial  pages 
of  The  American  Machinist. 

The  American  Machinist  is  a  forum  of  information  about 
and  discussion  of  the  problems  that  underlie  all  metal- 
working  manufacture. 

The  men  who  build  locomotives,  automobiles,  steam  shovels, 
typewriters,  or  what  not,  all  have  scmething  to  contribute 
to  these  pages  and  all  have  scmething  to  learn  from  them. 

"It  is  frcm  your  advertising  pages  that  we  get  most  of  our 
ideas  for  new  equipment,"  writes  the  Mechanical  Engineer 
of  a  large  autcmobile  plant. 

His  statement  is  typical  of  the  confidence  which  the  Pro- 
duction Men  of  America  place  in  American  Machinist. 

Are  YOU  utilizing  that  confidence  to  widen  your  market? 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST 


A.B.C 


Tenth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 
New  York 


A.B.P. 
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In  population,  the  Five  Boroughs 
of  Xew  York  compare  to  ♦he 
Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New 
Jersey   as    100   to   44. 


— But — 


In  motor  cars  driven,  the  number  of  cars 
in  the  Five  Boroughs  of  New  York  com- 
pare to  those  driven  in  the  Northern  Nine 
Counties  of  New  Jersey  only  ]00  to  80. 


Sell  to  the  motorists  in  the 
Northern  Nine  Counties 


HE    Northern    Nine    Counties    of 
New  Jersey  represent  an  outstand- 
ingly worth-while  market  for 
automobiles. 

In  the  Northern  Nine  Coun- 
ties are  registered  319,972 
motor  cars,  as  compared  with 
the  400,801  cars  in  the  Five 
Boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

This  is  nearly  car  for  car — 
although  the  population  of 
the  Northern  Nine  Counties 
is  only  2,610,217  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  5,873,356  for  the  Five 
Boroughs. 

Of  course,  every  motor  car  manufacturer 
knows — as  manufacturers  of  quality  mer- 
chandise of  all  kinds  know — that  leader- 
ship in  the  Metropolitan  market  is  of  pre- 
dominant importance. 

How  important  then  to  recognize  that  al- 
though   in    population   the   Nine    Counties 


compare  to  the  Five  Boroughs  as  44  to  100, 
in  motor  cars  driven  they  compare  as  80 
to  100;  that  the  Nine  Counties  alone  repre- 
sent 45  per  cent  of  a  total  of  720,773  motor 
cars  driven  in  the  entire  area. 

Of  course,  the  significance  of  these  figures 
is  plain  at  once  to  makers  of  automobiles 
— and  to  makers  of  quality  merchandise  of 
every  kind. 

A  selected  group  of  80,000  of  the  most 
desirable  prospects  in  the  Northern  Nine 
Counties  may  be  reached  with  compelling 
efifect  through 

CHARM 

(Jnc  Cymum^inc  of 
CAcW    /erseu  uipmt  Jnkresis 

Ofhce  of  the  Advertising  Manager, 
28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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Announcing 

SCHEERER,  Inc. 

Serving  Midwest  Daily  Newspapers 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive  .  200  Fifth  Avenue 


EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1926 
Merging  the  Business  of 

CARPENTER  &  COMPANY 

AND 

H.  EDMUND  SCHEERER 

in  association  with 

W.  F.  KENTNOR 

(formerly  Secretary  of  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.) 


H.  Edmund  SCHEERER,  Pres.  and  Treas. 
W.  F.  KeXTNOR,  Vice.  Pres. 

Allyxe  v.  Carpenter,  Secretary 
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Circle  These  33  Counties 
on  Your  Oiiio  Sales  Map 


One  of  the  Most  Resourceful 

Markets  in  the  Middle  West 

for  National  Advertisers 

(Thoroly  Covered  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch) 


1926  Population  

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 

NUMBER  OF  DWELLINGS 

NUMBER  OF  AUTOS 

MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  (indus- 
trial)      

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  ALL  PRODUC- 
TIONS     $551 

NUMBER   OF   BANKS 

BANK  DEPOSITS  IN  1925 $306 

NUMBER  OF  INCOME  TAXPAYERS. . . . 

NUMBER  OF  TOWNS 


,372,073 
348,599 
330,333 
265,315 
3,069 

87,461 

,201,000.00 

361 
,759,000.00 
61,990 
1,198 


DISPATCH  DAILY  AVERAGE  PAID  CIRCULATION,  106,451 

Advertisers  planning  to  exploit  the  Ohio  market  will 
receive  complete  cooperation  from  the  information 
and  service  bureau  of 


The  €ciliimlji$3^  Pi^jpntcb 


Ohio^s  Greatest  Home  Daily 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Advertising  Director 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  Representatives — New  York,   Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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Continued  Leadership 

In  the  World's  Qreatest  Market 


'TpHE  value  of  The  Sun  as  a  medium  for 
■*■  building  sales  in  the  great  New  York 
market  is  indicated  by  the  pronounced  and 
continued  preference  which  advertisers  show 
for  The  Sun. 

For  eleven  consecutive  months  The  Sun  has 
published  more  advertising  and  has  made 
larger  gains  in  advertising  than  any  other 
New   York  evening  newspaper. 

In  May  advertisers  used  1,379,052  agate  lines 
in  The  Sun.  This  was  78,770  more  than  the 
volume  placed  in  the  second  New  York  even- 
ing newspaper. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  advertising,  comparing 
May  of  this  year  with  May  of  last  year,  was 
larger  than  the  combined  gains  of  all  the 
other  New  York  evening  newspapers. 

This  record  is  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause of  the  strict  censorship  which  The  Sun 
maintains  on  all  advertising. 

ADVERTISING  in  The  Sun  is  equally 
■^^  productive  for  manufacturers  who  sell 
their  products  through  local  retailers  and  for 
New  York  merchants  who  draw  customers 
from  all  parts  of  the  New  York  market  into 
their  individual  stores. 

Both  National  Advertisers  and  the  Manhat- 
tan Department  Stores  have  for  years  used 
more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New   York   evening   newspaper. 

The  reason  for  the  unusual  productiveness  of 
The  Sun's  advertising  columns  is  found  in 
the  kind  of  people  who  read  The  Sun. 


'T^HE  SUN'S  large  circulation  is  concen- 
-*■  trated  among  intelligent  people  of  mod- 
erate or  more  than  moderate  means — people 
who  have  money  enough  to  buy  not  only  the 
necessities  of  life  but  also  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life — people  to  whom  quality  and 
service  and  style  are  more  important  consid- 
erations than  price — people  who  constitute 
the  most  profitable  market  for  advertised 
products  of  good  quality. 

The  Sun  is  a  home  newspaper.  It  enables 
advertisers  to  reach  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily six  days  a  week.  It  is  an  effective  medi- 
um for  selling  everything  from  automobiles 
and  radio  sets  to  laundry  soaps  and  lingerie. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  The  Sun's  circulation 
is  distributed  after  3  :00  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  New  Yorkers  begin  to  go  home 
with  their  newspapers,  and  97%  of  its  readers 
live  in  the  New  York  city  and  suburban  trad- 
ing area. 

EVERY  department  of  news  is  presented 
to  readers  of  The  Sun  by  writers  who 
are  without  peers  in  their  respective  fields. 
Its  pages  are  entertaining  as  well  as  informa- 
tive, and  there  is  nothing  of  manufactured 
sensationalism  in  them. 

The  Sun  has  long  had  an  enviable  reputation 
for  the  literary  qualities  of  its  news  articles, 
the  fairness  of  its  editorials,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  sporting  news,  financial  news, 
society  news  and  the  many  other  divisions 
of  a  modern  newspaper. 


T///s  SUN'S  large,  responsive  circulation  is  a  grotcing  circulation. 
During  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1926,  The  Sun  had  a  daily 
net  paid  circulation  of  2,^7,067.  This  represents  an  ai'erage  increase 
of    11,593    copies    a    day    over    the    corresponding    period    of    1925. 


280  BROADWAY 
BOSTON  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLLIMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

MILLER  TIRES 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

SILVER  KING  GINGER  ALE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

R-WOLINE  OIL 

NEW-SKIN 

What  ue've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

^ 

Member   of  the   Atnerican   Association    of   Advertising   Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National   Outdoor  Advertising   Bureau 
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Those  Who  Learn  to  Buy  Today 
Are  the  Buyers  of  Tomorrow 

Are  They  Your  Customers? 


Here  is  a  national  market  of 
more  than  a  quarter  million 
young  people  who  will  not  only 
be  the  buyers  of  tomorrow  but 
who,  in  a  large  measure,  direct 
the  buying  of  today. 

The  Youth's  Companion  goes 
directly  to  the  heart  of  this 
assertive  purchasing  power. 
Clothes,  food,  luxuries  or  neces- 
sities— which  do  you  market? 


Prize  Contests,  Y.  C.  Lab.  for 
boys,  fashion  articles  for  girls, 
in  fact  all  live  topics  for  the 
eager,  younger  generation  are 
published  weekly  in  the  Youth's 
Companion. 

Rates  again  advance  ^100  per 
page  October  First.  Buy  on  a 
rising  tide — mail  your  order 
now. 


250,000  net  paid,  (ABC)  circulation, 
Rebate'backed,  guaranteed 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

One  Hundred  Years  Young 
8  ARLINGTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Publication 
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Everybody's  Business 

Floyd  W.  Parsons 
Is  It  Poor  Manufacturing  to  Cut  Wages? 

William  R.  Basset 

The  High  Hat 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

The  Unappreciated  Phases  of  Advertising* 

Bruce  Barton 
We  Are  Missing  the  Fundamentals* 

Edward  S.  Jordan 
The  Renaissance  in  Ice 

S.  Bennis  and  S.  H.  Giellerup 

Logic  Is  Not  the  Best  Technique  for  Seduction 
Mattie  E.  Barnes 

The  "Talking  Movie"— A  New  Medium 
Robert  R.  Updegraff 

The  Scope  of  the  Advertising  Agency* 
Roy  S.  Durstine 

Getting  Facts  Through  a  Survey* 
Paul  T.  Cherington 

The  Editorial  Page 

Radio  Dealer  Problems 
H.  A.  Haring 

Advertising  the  Public  Utility* 
M.  S.  Sloan 

Advertising  Clubs  Hold  Annual  Convention 

The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins 

The  Open  Forum 

In  Sharper  Focus 

Ward  Haven  Marsh 

Industrial  Advertising  Field  Has  Grown* 
Ezra  W.  Clark 

E.  0.  W. 

The  News  Digest 


•Portions  of  addresses  before  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  A.  A. 
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GK.  WOODBRIDGE,  president 
,  of  The  Dictaphone  Company, 
was  reelected  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  that  organization.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  secretary,  Rowe 
Stewart,  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record;  and  treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

It  was  officially  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  International  Advertis- 
ing Association,  by  which  title  the 
old  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  will  be  desig- 
nated from  now  on.  Denver,  Col., 
was  selected  as  the  place  where 
next  year's  convention  will  be 
held. 


New  York  : 
F.  K.  KRETSCHMAR 
CHESTER  L.   RICE 
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From  a  photograph  cf  an 
actual  Coimopolitan  Home 
in  Concord,  N.  H. 


Through  This  'Doorway,  Once  a  ,JMonth, 

Biters  ENCHANTMENT 


Through  this  doorway,  come  trooping  romance,  adventure, 
intimate  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  well-known  people. 

A  vision  of  life  as  it  should  be;  forgetfulness  of  one's  wor- 
ries; glorious,  stimulating  entertainment — these  enter,  too! 

And  with  them  come  crowding  a  thousand -and -one  im- 
pressions, suggestions,  for  furnishing  the  home  within  this 
doorway;  for  adding  to  the  zest  of  the  meals  served  here; 
for  furthering  the  comfort  and  luxury  inside  these  walls; 
for  fulfilling  and  completing  the  happiness  of  the  men  and 
women  who  dwell  here. 

Through  this  doorway,  once  a  month,  enters  Cosmopolitan. 

And  through  a  million-and-a-half  more  doorways  like  this. 

A  tremendous  sale,  surely,  for  a  magazine  which  is  itself, 
in  many  ways,  a  luxury. 

But  then  Cosmopolitan's  appeal,  primarily,  is  to  people 
who  can  afford  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities. 


/    r^si  (-;  Cosmopolitan  salesman  to  tell  you  in    \ 
*l    detail  about  Cosmopolitan's  1.500,000  bomei    J 
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Is  It  Poor  Manufacturin, 

to  Cut  Wages? 

By  Williain  R.  Basset 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Miller,  Fianklin.  Basset  &  Company 


WHEN  an  unskillful  employer 
finds  it  "necessary"  to  re- 
duce wages,  it  is  customary 
to  accompany  the  announcement  of 
his  incompetency  with  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  his  workers  in 
the  form  of  a  sermon  on  the  text 
that  "the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  are  identical." 

Fundamentally  he  is  right.  But 
his  workers  know  that  in  the  im- 
mediate case  there  is  about  the  same 
community  of  interests  as  exists  be- 
tween the  bull-fighter  and  the  bull. 

Such  sermons  stress  the  theme 
that  the  workers  can  prosper  only  as 
the  business  prospers.  The  business, 
it  is  pointed  out,  can  prosper  only 
if  it  is  allowed  to  reduce  wages. 
Therefore  the  lower  the  wages,  the 
greater  the  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ers! 

That  is  the  usual  point  of  view  on 
the  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor.  But  occasionally  you  will  find 
a  business  man  who  sees  that  if 
there  is  actually  anj-thing  to  this 
community  of  interests  theory,  it 
works  both  ways — that  only  as  the 
workers  prosper  can  business  pros- 
per. 

Unfortunately  few  on  either  side 
really  believe  in  the  soundness  of 
the  economic  truth  that  their  inter- 
ests are  identical.  No  matter  what 
is  preached  they  both  believe  that 
their  interests  are  antagonistic.   The 


employer  wants  as  much  work  as  he 
can  get  for  as  low  wages  as  possi- 
ble. The  aim  of  the  workers  is  nat- 
urally just  the  reverse.  In  recent 
years  the  workers  have  had  some- 
what the  better  of  the  contest.  They 
have  made  gains,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  held  them.  That  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  sustained  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  Our 
large  expenditures  for  wages  pro- 
vide purchasing  power  which  stimu- 
lates the  production  of  our  factories. 
Many    hard-headed    business    men 


who  once  fought  wage  advances  have 
been  able  to  reduce  costs  in  the  face 
of  advancing  wages  because  they 
were  intelligent  as  well  as  hard- 
headed.  Instead  of  failing,  their 
businesses  are  more  profitable  than 
ever  before.  A  dawning  of  common- 
sense  on  the  labor  question  together 
with  a  growing  grasp  of  certain 
simple  economic  truths  is  gradually 
illuminating  all  but  the  most  be- 
nightedly  conservative  of  our  in- 
dustries. Some  day  even  those  who 
sermonize  on  capital  and  labor's 
identity  of  interest  may  believe 
their  own  sermons. 

Do  not  gain  the  impression  that 
I  am  a  radical  or  a  labor  agitator. 
While  I  trust  that  I  am  not  lacking 
in  the  usual  humanitarian  instincts, 
in  my  business  I  am  not  unduly  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  condition 
of  the  dowTitrodden  other  half,  if  in- 
deed it  is  downtrodden.  In  fact,  I 
secure  my  pots  of  flesh  from  the 
capitalists  whom  I  show  the  way  to 
greater  profits.  My  apparent  sym- 
pathy with  the  worker  is  really  the 
result  of  a  policy  which  I  have  in- 
variably found  brings  greater  profits 
for  his  employer — who  is  also  my 
employer. 

I  have  found  that  the  man  with 
the  ability  to  make  high  wages  is 
always  the  man  who  produces  at  the 
lowest  cost.  It  does  not  follow  that 
merely  to  pay  a  man  more  than  he 
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is  worth  will  automatically  make 
him  worth  what  he  gets.  The  in- 
competent and  the  lazy  should  be 
fired  if  they  resist  efforts  to  teach 
and  stimulate  them.  The  man  who 
will  not  e.xert  himself  to  hold  a  well 
paid  job  is  a  mental  defective  who 
has  no  place  in  industry. 

About  the  surest  way  to  get  in- 
efficient service  from  workmen  is  to 
cut  wages  in  the  attempt  to  lower 
costs.  On  the  other  hand  to  demand 
and  secure  production  commensurate 
with  high  wages  is  equally  certain  to 
result  in  lowered  costs. 

While  not  all  manufactui'ers  will 
agree  with  me,  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  group  which  is  discovering 
that  it  is  poor  management  to  re- 
duce wages.  For  example,  take  the 
Simmons  Company,  which  manufac- 
tures metal  bedroom  furniture. 

In  1923  its  financial  statements 
disclosed  that  because  costs  were  too 
high,  profits  were  not  what  they 
should  be.  Most  concerns  would 
have  blamed  this  on  labor  and  forth- 
with reduced  wages.  Instead,  the 
management  assumed  the  guilt  and 
attributed  the  trouble  to  its  own 
carelessness  and  to  its  complacency 
with  existing  conditions. 


It  turned  the  spotlight  of  intelli- 
gent study  on  the  methods  which 
were  in  use,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  following  year  net  profits  in- 
creased a  million  dollars  in  the  face 
of  a  falling  off  or  two  and  a  half 
millions  in  sales.  The  next  year's 
sales  increased  only  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  profits  were  a  million 
and  a  half  more  than  in  1924.  At 
the  same  time  prices  were  cut,  not 
raised. 

And  labor  was  not  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  anything.  Not  a  wage  rate 
was  cut  "in  the  interests  of  eco- 
nomy." 

A  big  tannery  did  exactly  the 
same  thing,  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  It  effected  efficiencies  amount- 
ing to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  without  cutting  a  single 
wage.  This  is  particularly  notable 
because  the  tanning  industry  is  sev- 
eral thousand  years  old,  and  the 
methods  have  consequently  had  time 
to  become  well  standardized. 

Sweeping  wage  cuts  never  brought 
permanent  good  to  anyone.  First, 
they  invariably  bring  lower  labor 
efficiency.  Through  resentment  the 
workers  at  once  restrict  production. 
Many  times  have  I  seen  labor  costs 


rise  in  answer  to  a  cut  in  wages. 
Secondly,  lower  wages  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
all  industry. 

In  industrial  towns,  such  as  the 
shoe-making  or  textile  communities, 
this  is  strikingly  shown.  Within  a 
week  after  a  wage  cut  the  mer- 
chants feel  the  falling  off  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Salesmen  who  sell 
to  these  merchants  send  home  re- 
ports of  poor  trade  instead  of  orders. 
Factories  a  thousand  miles  away 
making  breakfast  food,  or  hats,  or 
soap,  notice  the  falling  off  in  trade 
and,  if  the  wage  cuts  are  wide- 
spread, either  cut  wages  themselves 
or  go  on  part  time.  Their  workers 
are  then  unable  to  buy  as  many 
.shoes  or  calico  dresses  as  before, 
and  the  mills  which  first  cut  wages 
are  worse  off  than  before.  The  end 
may  be  a  general  business  depression 
affecting  all  industries.  All  depres- 
sions are  precipitated  by  a  falling 
ofT  in  buying  power  caused  either 
by  wage  reductions  or  by  the  failure 
of  wages  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
prices. 

This  is  all  very  elementary.     The 

trouble  is  that  too  few  business  men 

[continued  on  page  42] 


The  High  Hat 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


A  RECENT  advertisement  of  Black,  Starr  & 
Frost  describing  the  largest  blue  diamond 
in  the  world,  and  incidentally  giving  the 
price,  $300,000,  created  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  comment  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  give  the  price  of  anything  that 
costs  so  much.  There  is  an  absurd  and  snobbish 
idea  that  people  who  buy  expensive  things  do  not 
care  what  they  cost  and  that  to  quote  the  price 
is  offensive  to  them  and  detracts  from  the  prestige 
of  the  house — that  there  is  something  exclusive 
in  offering  things  without  mentioning  the  prices 
and  that  people  buy  Rolls-Royces  and  pearl  neck- 
laces and  Estey  Organs  without  ever  stooping 
to  anything  so  vulgar  as  asking  how  much  they 
are,  but  merely  wave  a  lordly  hand  and  tell  the 
salesman  to  send  the  bill. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  circular,  from  one 
of  the  "high  hat"  galleries  on  Fifth  Avenue,  giving 
a  li.st  of  paintings  by  French  masters  of  the  last 
century,  which  they  were  offering,  according  to 
the  text,  at  unusual  reductions.  But  they  did  not 
deign  to  state  what  these  reductions  were  or  at 
what  price  I  could  buy  a  Cazin  or  Corot,  and  so 


the  circular  was  worthless  as  an  advertisement 
because  its  information  was  incomplete.  There  is 
a  book  store  on  Fifth  Avenue  of  which  I  am  very 
fond  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  its  name  in  this 
connection  because  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
unkind  about  it.  But  at  this  shop  the  price  of 
a  book  can  be  ascertained  only  by  asking  a  sales- 
man. Judging  by  the  number  of  times  that  I, 
myself,  have  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
book  rather  than  find  a  salesman  and  ask  him  the 
price,  I  should  think  that  this  store  loses  several 
hundred  sales  a  year  by  its  obstinacy  in  clinging 
to  an  obsolete  practice,  the  hang-over  and  survival 
of  the  day  when  price  was  a  vulgar  thing,  scru- 
pulously avoided  by  all  dealers  who  made  any 
pretence  to  class.  There  is  no  one  point  in  the 
description  of  an  article  that  is  so  illuminating, 
which  makes  a  classification  so  easy,  as  its  price. 
And  I  note  with  pleasure  that  even  the  Rolls- 
Royce  is  advertising  its  price,  and  further-more 
in  one  advertisement  sets  out  to  prove  that  a  Rolls- 
Royce  at  $14,500  is  a  better  investment  than  a 
cheaper  car.  Bully  for  it!  We  think  in  larger 
prices  these  days  but  the  price  is  still  as  per- 
tinent to  the  advertising  as  it  ever  was. 
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The  Unappreciated  Phases 
of  Advertising 

By  Bruce  Barton 


THE  major  arguments 
for  advertising  have 
been  repeated  almost  to 
weariness:  Advertising  con- 
tributes to  quantity  produc- 
tion and  so  reduces  costs.  Ad- 
vertising makes  possible 
better  quality  without  in- 
creased expense.  Advertising 
is  a  force  in  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and 
hence  an  enricher  of  life. 
These  three  principles  on 
which  we  rest  our  economic 
right  to  existence  are  estab- 
lished. It  is  time  to  treat 
them  as  self-evident  like  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the 
multiplication  table. 

There  was  perhaps  a  period 
in  the  early  days  of  medicine 
when  doctors  had  to  assemble 
themselves  in  convention  and 
there  proclaim  that  on  the 
whole  they  cured  more  than 
they  killed.  That  period  has 
passed  for  the  doctors ;  it 
should  pass  for  us.  We  are 
stepping  out  of  the  childhood 
of  our  business  into  maturity.  An 
industry  in  which  hard-headed  busi- 
ness men  invest  hundreds  of  millions 
a  year  no  longer  needs  to  protest 
that  it  is  important. 

If  the  major  principles  of  adver- 
tising are  recognized,  however,  cer- 
tain other  phases  of  its  sei-vice  are 
still  imperfectly  appreciated.  Let  me 
touch  on  four  of  these. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  ad- 
vertising as  a  conserver  of  time,  "the 
stuff  life's  made  of."  Elias  Howe  in- 
vented the  sewing  machine,  but  he 
could  not  get  women  to  buy  it.  His 
life  was  a  long  tragedy  of  want;  he 
was  forced  to  the  bitter  humiliation 
of  attending  his  wife's  funeral  in 
borrowed  clothes,  and  all  the  time  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  means  of 
saving  millions  of  women  hours  of 
drudgery.  The  daughters  of  those 
women  profited  by  his  invention,  but 
a  whole  generation  was  deprived  be- 

In  delivering  this  address  before  the  gen- 
eral session  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  Barton  was  obliged  because  of 
lack  of  time  to  omit  the  closing  portions. 
They  will  be  found,  however,  in  this  version. 


cause  there  was  no  advertising  to  in- 
form and  to  persuade. 

How  swift  and  smooth  is  the  path- 
way of  inventions  of  the  present  day. 
The  automobile,  the  radio,  the  iceless 
ice  box — these  are  not  condemned  to 
stand  idle  for  years,  waiting  a 
chance  to  render  their  service.  They 
are  known  everywhere  immediately, 
and  are  set  to  work  at  once. 

Economists  are  only  beginning  to 
recognize  the  service  of  advertising 
as  an  increaser  of  wealth.  So  rapid 
and  so  overwhelming  has  been  the 
growth  of  modern  business  that  it 
has  outrun  the  old-fashioned  politi- 
cal economy.  That  political  economy 
said:  "Work,  but  spend  as  little  as 
possible.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
individual  and  national  wealth."  The 
newer  political  economy,  which  is 
still  groping  for  expression,  is 
based  on  an  unconscious  recognition 
of  Ruskin's  great  principle:  "There 
is  no  wealth  but  life." 

Whatever  increases  life — that  is 
to  say,  whatever  increases  men's 
capacity    for    productive    labor,    in- 


creases wealth.  And  there  is 
no  power  for  increasing  men's 
capacity  like  the  power  of  de- 
sire. Set  up  before  men  the 
images  of  things  that  they 
want;  give  them  goals  of  de- 
sire, and  you  transfoi-m  ten 
horse-power  men  into  fifty 
horse-power  men. 

Without  advertising  there 
would  have  been  no  national 
magazines.  This  is  a  subject 
for  a  book,  not  a  paragraph. 
We  can  only  touch  upon  its 
outer  fringes  and  pass  on. 

Consider  the  modern  home 
in  which  good  taste  has  taken 
the  place  of  fussiness  and 
over-crowding.  Consider  the 
scientific  care  and  feeding  of 
the  present-day  child.  Con- 
sider the  effect  of  modern 
fashions — the  slim  figure — on 
women's  diet  and  dress.  Con- 
sider the  passing  of  the 
corset,  the  germ-collecting 
skirt,  the  life  long  slavery  to 
long  hair.  Consider  modern 
sanitation,  and  remember 
that  so  recent  a  gentleman  as  Fred- 
erick the  Great  never  in  his  whole 
life  took  a  bath. 

Many  forces  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  cleanliness  and  wholesome- 
ness  and  healthfulness  in  modern 
life,  but  certainly  none  has  been 
more  powerful  than  the  national 
magazines.  And  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  advertising. 

No  proper  study  has  been  made, 
and  perhaps  no  adequate  study  ever 
can  be  made,  of  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising upon  the  ethics  of  business. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  drunkard,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  bedroom,  to 
sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  It 
is  another  thing  for  that  same  man 
to  sign  the  same  pledge  before  a 
church  full  of  people.  The  first  act 
is  private  and  personal,  the  second 
makes  the  whole  community  a  sur- 
rounding cloud  of  witnesses.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  one  thing  for  a  group 
of  men  in  a  directors'  room  to  say 
to  themselves :  "We  will  conduct  this 
business  decently  and  above-board." 
And  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   58) 
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We  Are  Missing  the  Fundamentals 


By  Edward  S.  Jordan 

President,  Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland 


A  PUBLISHER  wrote  me 
a  letter  not  long  ago 
and  asked  me  whether  I 
wouldn't  write  a  book  on 
salesmanship.  I  replied  that 
if  I  'wrote  a  book  on  sales- 
manship telling  everything 
that  I  knew  about  it,  the  book 
would  not  be  salable,  be- 
cause it  would  include  only 
one  page,  and  that  page  would 
be  one  of  less  than  fifty 
words.  Those  words  would 
probably  be  something  like 
this : 

If  you  want  to  sell  any- 
thing, you  must  be  able  to 
speak  the  English  language, 
first.  You  must  be  able  to 
speak  it  so  that  you  can  be 
heard  in  an  ordinary  room. 
You  must  tell  what  you  think 
about  your  own  product  and 
tell  it  to  all  the  people  you 
possibly  can,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  salesmanship. 

Now,  it  wouldn't  require  a 
large  book  to  tell  that  story.       ^ 

The  story  about  advertising  is 
very  much  the  same  and  quite  as 
simple.  The  trouble  with  selling 
and  advertising  is  that  there  are  too 
many  clever  people  connected  with 
the  business  who  are  trying  to  make 
it  complicated  instead  of  making  it 
simple.  Almost  everybody  is  think- 
ing superficially.  Very  few  people 
are  thinking  fundamentally.  There 
is  a  simple,  fundamental  answer  to 
every  problem  which  arises  in  your 
own  life,  in  your  own  business,  in 
connection  with  your  selling;  a  sim- 
ple, very  .simple,  fundamental  an- 
swer. 

People  say  to  me,  "Why  is  Henry 
Ford  the  greatest  manufacturer  in 
the  automobile  industry?"  I  could 
give  them  five  million  words  on  that 
if  I  wanted  to,  but  why  not  put  it 
in  a  few  simple  words;  .a  simple, 
fundamental,  true  answer?  Honrv 
Ford  is  the  most  successful  manu- 
facturer in  the  automobile  industiy 
because  he  was  the  first  man  to 
build  an  automobile  for  the  other 
fellow.  Ail  of  the  other  early  manu- 
facturers built  cars  in  which  thev 
liked  to  ride  themselves. 

If  you  will  analyze  that  statement, 
you    will   discover   that   that    is    the 


basis  of  Ford's  success.  All  of  the 
other  early  manufacturers  built 
cars  presumably  for  the  rich  man. 
He  built  a  car  for  the  mass  and  met 
a  demand  for  individual  transporta- 
tion which  had  been  accumulating 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  then 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  be  stubborn 
enough  not  to  change  it.  All  the 
other  manufacturers  changed  jobs 
from  year  to  year,  increasing  their 
overhead,  increasing  their  cost,  in- 
creasing their  merchandising  prob- 
lem. Ford  just  went  on  and  built 
the  same  thing.  That  is  the  basis 
of  Ford's  success.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental answer. 

YOU  remember  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
before  election.  You  could  get  five 
million  words  on  that  from  any  man 
in  any  smoking  compartment,  and  I 
rm  in  the  smoking  compartments  all 
the  time.  Eddie  Cantor  answered 
that  whole  jiroblem  with  a  very  sim- 
ple, fundamental  statement.  Some 
one  said,  "What  do  vou  think  of  tho 
Ku  Klux  Klan?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  it  ever  gets 
on  a  paying  basis  the  Jews  will  take 
it  over." 


Now,  I  just  mention  those 
illustrations  to  make  clear 
that  in  any  situation  which 
might  confront  you,  you  can't 
be  clever  and  get  anywhere, 
because  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  world  except  the  speed 
at  which  life  moves.  The 
fundamentals  are  just  the 
same,  always  will  be  the 
same,  and  if  you  understand 
those  fundamentals,  you  can 
be  different  because  so  few 
people  do  understand  them. 
They  are  all  trying  to  be 
complicated  and  clever. 

Do  you  understand — I  don't 
know  whether  you  do — that 
the  fundamental  of  all  civil- 
ization is  a  very  prosaic 
thing?  It  has  to  do  with  the 
cost  per  ton  and  mile.  Isn't 
that  peculiar?  When  the  first 
farmer  produced  a  little  more 
on  his  plot  of  ground  than  he 
could  use  himself,  he  carried 
that  on  his  back  from  that 
little  plot  of  ground  to  the 
nearest  market,  and  carried  his 
profit  back  to  the  little  farm.  His 
trading  radius  depended  upon  what 
he  could  carry  on  his  back  and  how 
far  he  could  walk.  His  contact  with 
the  world,  his  contact  with  other 
human  beings,  his  cultural  possibili- 
ties absolutely  depended  upon  the 
distance  he  could  walk  with  that 
load.  Finally  he  invented  the  wheel 
and  thus  increased  his  radius  of 
distribution,  increased  his  contact, 
increased  his  profit,  widened  his 
selling  area,  carried  back  his  i)rofit 
and  put  it  into  the  ground. 

Then  the  Phoenicians  invented  the 
sailing  vessel,  which  widened  the 
area  of  distribution  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  established 
new  contacts.  Because  they  had  the 
lowest  cost  per  ton  mile  in  transport, 
they  became  the  dominant  country 
of  the  world — the  dominant  nation 
They  were  followed  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
the  English.  Then  a  group  of  peo- 
ple came  to  this  country,  and  Fulton 
invented  the  steamboat.  Someone 
built  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads 
spread  out,  delivering  merchandise 
from  here  to  there  at  a  lower  cost 
per  ton  mile.  Of  course,  everything 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   66] 
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The  Renaissance  in  Ice 

A  Look  Into  the  Iceman's  Futnre 

By  S.  Betinis*  and  S.  H,  Giellerup 

E  have  had  a  cold  spring,  a     frigerators  were  sold  up  to  January     radical  changes  in  an  industry  with 


big    season    at    the     North 
Pole,    and    intense    advertis- 
ing, manufacturing  and  domestic  in- 
terest in  household  refrigeration. 
That  new  marvel,  the  iceless  ice 


1,  1926,  and  men  in  the  business  ex-  $450,000,000  invested  capital  will  be 

pect  200,000  more  machines  to  be  at  of   prime    interest    not   only   to   the 

work  by  the  end  of  this  year.     Let  makers  of  the  new  product,  but  also 

us   assume   that   the   manufacturer>;  to    the     advertising    fraternity     at 

receive    an    average    of   $150    for    a  large;  and  to  all  those  other  indus- 


box,   has   found   a   cold   spot   in   the    machine.    Their  1926  revenue  would     tries  in  which  it  is  possible  for  in- 


hearts  of  the  public,   a   spot  which  then   amount   to   about    $30,000,000. 

only  a  few  people  realized  was  there.  Contrast  this  with  the  annual  reve- 

So  now  scores  of  manufacturers  are  nue  of  the  ice  industry  of  approxi- 

actively  at  work  in  an  effort  to  sat-  mately  $144,000,000. 

isfy     the     craving     for     frigidity.  The  amazing  progress  of  the  elec- 

Hundreds  of  advertising  men   have  trie   refrigerator,    however,    is   hav- 


ventive    genius   to    completely    upset 
existing  conditions. 

The  iceman,  like  other  human 
beings,  did  not  appreciate  what  he 
had  until  he  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  it;  especially  at  a  time  when 


jumped  to  supply  the  new  need  for     ing  a  profound  effect  upon  its  very     his  sales  were  mounting  in  a  most 


publicity.      And    thousands 
men  have  found  cold  com- 
fort   in    the    prospect    of 
their       business       melting 
away. 

At  present  every  one  is 
excited  about  the  future  of 
the  electric  refrigerator 
industry.  That's  natural. 
The  product  is  new,  mar- 
velous in  its  mechanism, 
and  astonishing  in  its  re- 
sults. But,  after  all,  the 
industry  is  merely  a  new 
comer  in  a  field  which  al- 
ready supports  an  industry 
of  immense  proportions. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company  estimates 
that    142,000    electric    re- 


•Mr.  Bennis  is  President  of 
the  New  Ynrk  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers. 


of    ice-     much    larger    competitor,    and    any     satisfactory    manner.      In    spite    of 

constant  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  current  nec- 
essary to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  ice,  the  kilowatt 
hour  purchases  of  current 
by  ice  companies  in  a  large 
eastern  center  rose  from 
50,000,000,  in  1920,  to  100,- 
000,000,  in  1925. 

Each  year  has  seen  a 
substantial  increase  in  the 
sale  of  ice.  Will  this  con- 
tinue? We  think  so.  The 
big  companies  do  not  seenn 
to  be  alarmed.  The  copy 
inserted  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Ice  Company,  New 
York,  reflects  no  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  its  sponsors. 
And  Mr.  Wesley  M.  Oler, 
President  of  the  American 
Ice    Company,    voices    his 
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confidence  as  follows : 

1  can  see  nothing  in  the  present  ice  situa- 
tion   that    shouki    cause    pessimism    in    tht 
future  of  the  ice  trade.     In  tact,  this  propa 
g:anda    is    a    boon    to    the    conservative    ice 
manufacturer. 

Neither  has  the  public  sold  its  ice 
company  securities  fearing-  that  ice- 
making  plants  will  go  the  way  of  the 
breweries.  Today,  as  this  is  being 
written,  the  common  stock  of  the 
American  Ice  Company  is  within 
two  per  cent  of  its  highest  1926 
price.  Of  the  412  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  securities  listed,  only 
forty  stand  as  well,  and  most  of 
these  are  preferred  stocks.  Evi- 
dently the  investing  public  has  fixed 
in  its  memory  the  history  of  the  gas 
business.  Since  1916,  in  a  period 
which  saw  ten  million  homes  wired 
for  electricity,  the  sales  of  manu- 
factured gas  have  jumped  from  225 
billion  cubic  feet  to  420  billion. 

However,  already  the  iceman 
walks   in   the   shadow  of  the  cloud. 


Hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  his  best 
customers  have  said  good  bye  to  him 
forever.  At  least  two  hundred  en- 
terprising manufacturers  have  be- 
gun making  electric  refrigerators  or 
are  considering  doing  so.  One  of 
these  is  said  to  have  appropriated 
three  million  dollars  for  his  next 
year's  advertising,  contracting  with 
a  single  magazine  for  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  space. 
The  knight  of  the  tongs  is  due  to 
find  a  great  many  more  refrigerators 
too  cold  for  him  to  open. 

SOCRATES  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
gadfly  stinging  the  Athenians  into 
action.  Similarly,  every  electric  re- 
frigerator sold,  every  iceless  ice- 
box advertisement  printed  goads  the 
iceman  toward  better  business 
methods.  In  order  to  offset  the  loss 
he  will  either  have  to  get  new  custo- 
mers   or   sell    more    ice    to    existing 


buyers.  There  are  in  this  country 
26,000,000  homes  of  which  only  14,- 
500,000  are  wired  for  current.  Only 
a  small  number  of  these  wired  homes, 
however,  are  prospects  for  electric 
refrigerators  at  $200  to  $300  prices. 
But  there  should  also  be  added  to 
these  prospects  the  unwired  homes 
financially  able  to  buy  iceless  ice- 
boxes operated  by  either  gas  or  kero- 
sene, for  such  machines  are  shortly 
to  be  offered  to  the  public.  These 
two  groups  constitute,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  about  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  homes. 

They  do  not,  however,  constitute 
a  mere  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  ice- 
man's business.  To  begin  with,  most 
of  them  are  twelve-month  users  ot" 
ice,  while  the  average  ice-buyer 
uses  it  only  about  four  months. 
They  are  the  iceman's  best  custo-^ 
mers.  Secondly,  it  is  not  every  home 
[continued  on  p.\ge  48] 


Logic  Is  Not  the  Best  Technique 

for  Seduction 

By  Mattie  E.  Barnes 


10GIC  alone  never  convinced  any- 
body. It  is  important,  yes,  but 
J  merely  in  backing  up  and  sanc- 
tioning a  decision  already  made  for 
an  entirely  different  reason.  It  is 
very  necessary  in  gaining  satisfac- 
tion with  that  choice.  But  it  does 
not  make  the  decision. 

Let  us  explain.  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  for  doing  everything: 
a  "real"  reason  and  a  "good"  reason. 

The  "real"  reason  is  apt  to  be  one 
of  the  instincts — appetite,  pride, 
love  of  personal  adornment;  the 
"good"  reasons  are  apt  to  be  virtues 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  civiliza- 
tion— economy,  appreciation  of  dura- 
bility, practicality. 

In  advertising  to  consumers,  the 
important  appeal  is  to  a  more  or  less 
universal  desire  or  need  in  people — 
an  appeal  which  will  constitute  a 
"real"  reason.  Then  after  finding 
the  sensitive  spot  in  the  prospect's 
make-up,  comes  the  time  to  furnish 
all  the  subsidiary  common-sense  an- 
sfles,  all  the  f/ond  reasons  why.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  arming 
the  new  convert  with  substantiation 
of  his  choice,  and  confirming  the  old 
user  in  his  present  habits. 

Sound  but  uninteresting  merchan- 
dise is  successful  only  insofar  as  it 


furnishes  means  for  rationalization 
of  a  choice  made  for  an  emotional 
reason  (usually  one  not  easily 
vaunted).  For  instance,  Mrs.  A 
reads  an  advertisement  which  tells 
her  that  a  certain  automobile  is 
practical,  easy  to  handle,  and  very 
durable.  She  remains  unaffected. 
She  won't  go  to  see  the  car  on  the 
strength  of  these  reasons.  If  she 
chances  to  have  the  car  brought  to 
her  notice  she  will  be  impressed  with 
its  luxuriousness,  its  beauty  of  line, 
and  style,  and  will  want  it  because 
it  is  a  handsome  thing  which  will 
make  her  feel  like  a  queen  to  ride  in. 
She  really  makes  her  decision  right 
there. 

THEN  she  vaguely  feels  that  as  a 
motive  her  vanity  is  a  little  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  begins  seeking 
practical,  common-sense  reasons  why 
she  should  get  this  car.  And  in  so 
doing  she  discovers  that  it  is  thus 
and  thus,  dull  facts,  but  talking 
points.  So  she  begins  telling  her  hus- 
band and  friends  how  convenient  the 
car  is,  how  well  it  will  last — and  all 
the  other  things  which  are  perfectly 
true  but  fail  to  touch  her  in  any 
vital  spot.  Finally  she  rationalizes 
herself  into  thinking  those  were  the 


reasons  for  which  she  wants  the  car. 
Now  the  point  to  all  this  is :  Why 
leave  to  chance  the  fundamental 
aesthetic  or  emotional  appeal  which 
will  really  make  a  decision?  Fur- 
nish the  fundamental  appeal,  there- 
by increasing  the  number  of  people 
to  whom  that  appeal  reaches,  and 
then  almost  in  the  same  breath  stack 
up  the  sane,  common-sense  reasons — 
all  the  "good"  reasons  which  people 
can  possibly  need  or  use  to  justify 
their  choice. 

ART  work  and  "pretty  pictures" 
..are  merely  part  of  the  technique 
for  the  seduction  which  must  precede 
a  sale.  They  best  provide  the  neces- 
sary fundamental  appeal.  Copy  best 
serves  its  purpose  in  providing  all 
possible  confirmations  for  the  choice 
made.  This  copy  need  not  be  dull, 
uninteresting  reason-why  talk.  It 
should  be  clothed  in  attractive  garb, 
but  its  main  theme  should  be  hard, 
sound  "good"  reasons  why.  Such 
convincing  copy  is  important,  be- 
cause a  sale  is  not  completed  until 
a  prospect  wavering  under  a  strong 
emotional  impulse  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  he  is  being  very  reasonable, 
practical,  and  level-headed,  un- 
sv^•aved  bv  any  emotions. 
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A\   advertising  niediuin  in  which  the  word  is  suited  to 
■  the  action,   and  the   action   to  the  word.     It   is  the 
first  successful  synchronization  between  picture  and  voice 


The  "Talking  Movie"-A  New 
Advertising  Medium 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


ANEW  advertising  medium  made 
its  debut  at  the  recent 
i-  Atlantic  City  Convention  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  called  the  "phono- 
film"  and  is  an  invention  of  Dr.  Lee 
DeForest  of  radio  fame. 

Dr.  DeForest  has  produced  a  mo- 
tion picture  that  talks.  At  Atlan- 
tic City  his  phonofilm  was  used  for 
the  first  time  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. It  formed  the  central  feature 
of  the  Servel  Electric  Refrigerator 
exhibit,  where  it  held  crowds  for  14 
minutes  while  it  pictured  and  told 
the  story  of  Servel.  The  two  illus- 
trations above  show  two  scenes  from 
this  novel  talking  advertising  film. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  mechanic- 
ally minded,  it  may  be  explained 
that  the  phonofilm,  or  "talking 
movie"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  rep- 
resents the  first  successful  synchro- 
nization between  pictures  and  voice. 
No  phonograph  is  used,  the  picture 
and  the  voice  are  both  recorded  on 
the  film.  The  picture  is  projected 
by  the  usual  motion  picture  appa- 
ratus. The  voice  is  registered  by 
means  of  light  waves  in  the  margin 


of  the  film  in  a  colored  band  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  horizontal  lines 
of  various  thicknesses  and  spacings. 
These  horizontal  lines  are  run  in 
front  of  a  light  which  is  separate 
from  the  light  used  to  project  the 
picture.  This  causes  a  light  beam  to 
flicker  and  produces  a  light  wave 
which  is  transformed  by  means  of 
a  photo-electric  cell  into  a  sound 
wave.  This  sound  wave  is  then  am- 
plified and  reproduced  by  means  of 
a  loud  speaker.  Perfect  synchroni- 
zation between  the  voice  and  the  ac- 
tion is  thus  obtained. 

4  S  used  by  The  Servel  Corporation, 
_f\_the  film  told  the  story  of  Ser- 
vel by  means  of  a  demonstration. 
The  demonstrator  (shown  in  the 
two  pictures  above)  first  explained 
to  his  movie  auditors  the  principles 
of  Servel  electric  refrigeration.  His 
talk  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
into  the  display  room  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  had  come  in  to  "look." 
Excusing  himself  to  his  movie 
audience,  which  at  the  N.  E.  L.  A. 
Convention  consisted  largely  of  men 


and  women  interested  in  learning 
how  best  to  demonstrate  an  electric 
refrigerator,  he  walked  over  to  the 
couple  and  proceeded  to  tell  them 
about  Servel,  suiting  the  word  to 
the  action  at  every  step.  The  wife 
took  occasion  to  ask  questions,  and 
the  husband  to  raise  objections,  all 
of  which  were  met  promptly  by  the 
demonstrator.  It  was  a  realistic 
performance,  such  as  might  take 
place  in  any  electric  light  company's 
sales  room,  and  suggests  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  phonofilm  as  an  edu- 
cational as  well  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  that 
Thomas  Edison,  inventor  of  both 
the  motion  picture  and  the  phono- 
graph, visited  the  Servel  Booth  dur- 
ing the  convention  and  there  met 
Dr.  DeForest,  whom  he  congratu- 
lated on  his  achievement.  Dr.  De- 
Forest  gave  him  a  strip  of  this 
"talking  film"  as  a  souvenir,  and  it 
was  this  film  that  Edison  showed 
our  distinguished  visitor,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  when  he  visited 
the  Edison  laboratories  at  East 
Orange. 
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EXAGGERATION  was  one  of  tlu-  amieiil  epithets  hurled  at  advertising  by  its  habitual  detractors.  In  the 
(^ampaifiii  lor  (iii)soti  Kel'riperalors  a  possible  vice  has  been  transformed  into  a  ])ositi\'e  virtue.  Used  can- 
didly and  innocuously  in  a  visual  form,  exa<;f;eration  serves  to  arrest  the  wanderiii":  attention  and  fjraphieally 
indicate  the  tremendous  bulk  of  family  food  pun-bases  and  the  consiMpienI  importance  of  f;ood  refrigerators. 
The  immediate  needs  of  fiargantuan  |)ieees  of  butter  and  the  incredible  bottles  of  milk  are  delinite.  And  the 
monotonous  lack  of  iniaj;ination  which  would  threaten   such  a  series  has  been  completely  and  deftly  avoided 
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The  Scope  of  the  Advertising 

Agency 

By  Roy  S.  Durstine 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 


ONE  evening,  recently,  a  cer- 
tain after-dinner  speaker,  oc- 
cupying a  very  prominent 
place  in  public  life,  was  talking  about 
advertising  to  a  gathering  of  news- 
paper publishers.  As  his  speech  pro- 
gressed it  became  evident  that  he 
was  congratulating  his  audience  on 
its  ability  to  write  advei-tisements 
and  to  buy  unusually  fine  pictures 
for  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
magazines — and  his  audience  was 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  ad- 
vertising managers  of  newspapers 
and  their  publishers. 

Yet  those  who  listened  to  him 
realized  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
his  ideas  were  hazy  about  the  way 
in  which  advertising  is  prepared. 
Probably  he  never  heard  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency. 

We,  who  spend  our  lives  in  the 
agency  business,  realize  better  than 
anyone  else  how  profound  is  the 
public's  lack  of  knowledge  about  our 
daily  work.  All  of  us  repeatedly  are 
being  asked  by  our  friends: 

"Just  what  does  an  advertising 
agency  do?"  Perhaps  it  is  our  fault 
that  this  situation  exists.  Perhaps 
this  is  something  which  must  gradu- 
ally remedy  itself. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  public 
is  not  concerned  about  us  and  that 
if  our  customers  and  the  publishers 
who  pay  us  our  commissions  are 
thoroughly  concerned  with  what  we 
do,  that  is  all  that  matters. 

But  is  it?  Every  agency  numbers 
among  its  customers  those  who  rep- 
resent every  shade  of  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  an  advertising 
agency.  Every  agency  man  knows 
that  there  are  some  of  his  customers 
who  either  by  instinct  or  experience 
seem  to  know  exactly  how  to  utilize 
all  the  services  of  an  advertising 
agency  with  the  least  lost  motion 
for  everybody.  Every  agency  man 
knows  how  much  more  effectively  an 
agency  operates  under  those  condi- 
tions. That  is  why  we  have  wel- 
comed the  Harvard  Business  School's 
new  method  of  teaching  several  hun- 
dred  future   executives   not   just   to 


write  copy  or  make  layouts,  but  to 
understand  what  advertising  is  and 
how  to  apply  it  properly. 

TWO  agency  executives  in  recent 
articles  deplored  the  general 
lack  of  understanding  about  agency 
work.  One  of  them  gave  the 
public  a  very  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  advertising.  The  other 
urged  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  to  cooperate 
with  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  in  a  campaign  of  public 
education.  Probably  a  way  will  be 
found  to  do  something  of  this  kind 
some  day.  Certainly  we  have  been 
told  often  enough  that  the  cobbler's 
children  are  going  barefooted  and 
that  we  ought  to  take  our  own  medi- 
cine. The  situation  surely  offers 
every  opportunity  for  a  field  day  of 
similar  metaphors.  But  it  has  al- 
ways been  felt  that  there  are  three 
real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  campaign. 

First,  advertising  agency  service 
is  by  no  means  standardized.  So 
far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been  the 
purpose  of  the  Four  "A's"  to  say  to 


its  members  that  they  must  follow 
any  beaten  track  in  their  daily  work. 
The  agency  business  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  it  an  individualistic  busi- 
ness and  nothing  would  be  more 
disheartening  to  individual  creative 
effort  than  to  be  told  exactly  how  it 
must  perform. 

The  second  reason  is  that  adver- 
tising agencies  vary  so  tremendously 
in  size.  They  run  all  the  way  from 
the  so-called  one  man  agency  ren- 
dering a  personal  type  of  intimate 
service  to  the  larger  organization 
whose  members  are  numbered  by  the 
hundreds.  Each  fills  its  own  place 
in  the  general  scheme  of  agency 
work.  The  advertiser  is  able  to 
choose  just  about  any  size  that  best 
fits  his  needs.  But  the  person  who 
starts  out  to  write  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements describing  the  way  an 
agency  works  must  remember  that 
he  is  covering  a  range  of  service  as 
wide  as  the  spread  between  the 
service  of  a  brain  specialist  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  third  reason  follows  natur- 
ally. It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  describe  the  functions  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency  in  any  way  that 
would  apply  to  all  agencies.  Inas- 
much as  almost  all  of  them  have 
been  the  results  of  evolution,  start- 
ing with  a  small  group  of  people,  it 
is  natural  that  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  the  founders  of  each  agency 
should  determine  the  way  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  organization  de- 
velops. 

Here  we  have  one  agency  started 
by  a  former  solicitor  and  copy 
writer.  Across  the  street  is  one  in 
which  an  artist  and  space  buyer  and 
a  service  man  have  collaborated. 
Let  each  of  those  two  agencies  grow 
and  prosper  for  five  years  and  then 
try  to  match  functions  and  you  will 
see  that  a  description  which  applies 
to  one  will  come  very  far  from 
fitting  the  other. 

These  are  just  a  few  recent  ex- 
amples of  and  reasons  for  the  pub- 
lic's unfamiliarity  with  advertising 
agency  work.     But  perhaps  the  most 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   46] 
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Getting  Facts  Through  a  Survey 

By  Paul  T.  Cherington 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 


A  BUYER  is  not  a  buyer 
/%  in  legal  terms  unless  he 
J.  \.\s,  someone  "able,  willing 
and  ready  to  buy."  These 
qualifications — ability  to  buy, 
willingness  to  buy,  and  readi- 
ness to  buy — must  all  three  be 
present  or  the  prospect  is  not 
a  buyer. 

The  hunt  for  a  market  for 
any  product  is  in  effect  a  hunt 
for  people  who  have  these  three 
qualifications  with  respect  to  a 
given  product.  Between  the 
producer  and  these  people  the 
distributing  mechanism  inter- 
venes so  that  the  producer's 
market  really  is  in  two  parts : 

(1)  his  immediate  market — 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
to  whom  he  actually  sells,  and 

(2)  his  ultimate  market — -the 
consumers  to  whom  his  goods 
are  destined  whenever  they  ai-e 
able,  willing  and  ready  to  buy. 

The  study  of  the  immediate 
market  is   rendered   difficult  by  the 
absence  of  any  trade  census  figures. 

For  all  those  who  construct  mar- 
keting plans,  or  who  try  to  interpret 
sales  records  intelligently,  there  is 
no  more  disconcerting  gap  in  the 
supply  of  basic  data  than  that  due 
to  the  absence  of  official  figures  for 
the  channels  of  distribution. 

The  lack  of  generally  accepted 
definitions  for  even  the  principal 
trades  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the 
troublesome  phases  of  the  absence  of 
census  statistics  in  this  field.  The 
term  "grocery  store,"  for  instance, 
may  range  in  meaning  all  the  way 
from  an  Armenian  popstand  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  pickles  on  the  shelf  to 
a  highly  departmentized  grocery 
combined  with  fruit  and  vegetable, 
meat  and  bakery  shops.  Or  again, 
a  village  general  store  may  call  it- 
self a  "department  store"  while  a 
highly  departmentized  shop  for 
ready-to-wear  clothing  may  refuse 
to  be  classed  as  one  because  it  sells 
no  piece  goods. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  formulate 
trade  figures  which  can  be  accepted 
as  even  passably  accurate  and  used 
with  confidence,  there  must  be  both 
an  agreement  on  definitions  and  the 
adoption  of  systematic  methods  of 
enumeration. 


Even  after  definitions  have  been 
arrived  at  it  usually  is  necessary  to 
set  up  standards  of  classification 
within  these  trades. 

The  following  descriptive  classi- 
fication of  retail  stores  has  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  helping  investi- 
gators to  appraise  data  collected  in 
field  investigations: 

Class  A.  Stores  of  manifest  excellence  in 
their  respective  lines,  giving  courteous  and 
intelligent  service  and  catering  for  the  most 
part  to  a  discriminating  clientele.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  done  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

Class  B.  EfKciently  managed  stores  cater- 
ing to  a  clientele  the  majority  of  whom  are 
people  of  moderate  means  and  at  least  ordi- 
nary intelligence. 

Class  C.  Slip-shod  stores  doing  business 
for  the  most  part  with  slip-shod  people. 
The  clerks  in  these  stores  frequently  are 
limited  in  outlook  and  except  on  a  question 
of  distribution  are  not  as  a  rule  worth 
interviewing. 

Class  D.  Not  necessarily  inferior  to  Class 
B  and  Class  C,  but  of  a  different  type. 
Class  D  stores  are  found  in  foreign  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  difTicult  for  American 
ways  to  penetrate.  ITnless  the  investigator 
has  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  language 
spoken  in  the  district  and  of  the  local  cus- 
toms of  the  community  group,  he  should 
be  wary  of  visiting  these  stores,  as  he  is 
more  tlian  lil<ely  to  be  entirely  misled  by 
appearances  .and  arrive  at  unwarranted 
conclusions. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
study  in  this  field  due  to  lack  of 
data  the  determination  of  trust- 
worthy facts  about  the  distributing 
mechanism  is  simple  compared  with 
market  study  of  consumers. 


Ability  to  buy  on  the  part  of 
consumers  can  be  fairly  well 
measured.  It  has  only  two  di- 
mensions, people  and  money. 
The  relative  importance  of 
these  two  factors  depends 
mainly  on  the  nature  of  the 
product  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  The  market  for 
drinking  water  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  the  population, 
since  nobody  can  live  without 
this  commodity.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  only  commodity 
in  which  the  correspondence 
is  perfect,  although  some  other 
"necessities"  having  a  low 
unit-sale  price  come  very  near 
it.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
such  things  as  extravagant 
lu.xuries  for  which,  regardless 
of  total  population  figures,  it 
is  only  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  few  people  with  suffi- 
cient income  to  make  them  able 
to  buy. 

The  big  task  of  advertising  is  to 
select  from  the  entire  population 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible  those 
people  who  are  able  to  buy  and  to 
make  them  w-illing  to  buy  when  they 
are  ready  or,  in  some  cases,  to  stim- 
ulate both  willingness  and  readiness. 
The  study  of  the  market  thus  falls 
into  two  distinct  parts :  first,  the 
discovery  of  those  who  are  able  and, 
second,  the  discovery  of  a  way  to 
make  them  willing  to  buy  A's  prod- 
uct when  ready,  or  to  make  them 
both  willing  and  able  to  buy  it  at 
the  advertiser's  own  chosen  time. 

For  the  first  part  the  quantitive 
figures  covering  population,  income 
and  such  other  measures  of  buying 
power  as  are  available,  such  as  auto- 
mobile registration,  telephone  sub- 
scriptions, and  magazine  circula- 
tions answer  all  practical  purposes 
These  arc  in  reality  naturally  op- 
erating processes  of  selection  of 
people  economically  capable  of  mod- 
erate expansion  of  their  spending 
habits  and,  consequently,  people  able 
to  buy  many  advertisable  products. 
When  it  comes  to  discovering  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  plans  for  de- 
veloping willingness  and  readiness 
to  buy,  the  task  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  discovery  of  facts 
about  ability  to  buy.  The  markets 
[CONTINtJED  ON  PAGE  68] 
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An  Enonomic  Factor  in  Civilization 

WITH  this  sweeping  and  significant  statement 
Judge  Vernon  W.  VanFleet,  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  opened  his  address  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention : 

Advertising  is  the  product  of  civilization  and  one  of  its 
essentials.  From  the  narrow  concept  that  it  is  the  means 
only  of  the  individual  to  market  his  wares  for  his  benefit 
alone,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  economic  factor 
in  civilization  itself. 

The  Gulf  Stream  of  Human  Nature 

A  WELL-KNOWN  publicist,  an  editor,  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  has  written  a  book  called  "The  Phantom  Pub- 
lic." It  arouses  his  ire,  this  phantom  quality;  this  un- 
predicable,  changeable  and,  to  him,  rather  unsteady 
public. 

Thei'e  have  been  many  wails  of  this  character  from 
those  who  have  tried  to  make  over  the  political  and 
social  ideas  of  the  public,  and  failed.  Why  is  it  that  the 
advertiser  is  succeeding  where  the  publicist  so  often 
fails?  Why  is  it  that  the  advertiser  in  the  pages  of 
a  paper  often  has  more  influence  over  the  reader  than 
The  editorial  writers? 

It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  greater  ability  of  the  advertiser,  though 
there  is  some  truth  in  that  claim.  Nor  is  it,  as  some 
would  say,  merely  because  the  public  is  more  easily  in- 
fluenced toward  material  possessions  than  toward  ideas. 
Ideas  have  been  "sold"  very  successfully  by  advertisers. 
The  public  fades  into  a  "phantom"  before  the  harang- 
ing  publicist  because  the  publicist  so  often  is  a  bad 
psychologist.  So,  too,  are  many  unsuccessful  adver- 
tisers. They  do  not  use  the  "gulf  stream"  and  currents 
of  human  nature.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  there  are 
more  and  more  high-priced  copy  writers,  more  and 
more  high  made  art  in  advertising. 

The  public  is  an  elusive  phantom,  a  fickle  jade,  only 
to  those  who  desire  to  push  back  the  tide,  or  tilt  water 
up-hill,  or  command  the  sun  to  stand  still.  That  the 
American  public  can  be  led  in  the  direction  it  wants  to 
go;  in  the  direction  of  its  obvious  best  interests,  is  an 
established  fact;  and  none  have  helped  establish  the 
fact  more  definitely  than  advei-tisers  who  know  their 
business. 

Pyrrhic  Progress 

ONE  of  the  many  sardonic  fruits  of  the  World  War 
is  a  new  mode  of  progress  in  business  which  has 
been  discovered  for  stubborn  Europe. 

The  Belgian  steel  plants  were  demolished  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  the  war,  so  there  was  no  possibility  of 
continuing  to  operate  those  plants.  They  were  "done 
for."  With  somewhat  doleful  faces  the  Belgian  steel 
men  set  about  the  task  of  reconstruction  of  the  steel 
business.  Since  there  was  no  way  out  by  utilizing  the 
old  plants,  the  manufacturers  set  about  to  install  the 
newest  construction. 

Now,  since  these  new  Belgian  mills  have  been  in  op- 


eration they  have  produced  steel  so  cheaply  that  it  can 
be  exported  into  England  and  sold  considerably  cheaper 
than  English  steel,  which  is  made  in  old  mills,  greatly 
over-manned!  The  English,  not  having  had  their  old 
mills  willfully  destroyed,  cling  to  them  as  if  they  were 
precious  heirlooms. 

Thus  a  devastating  fire  is  shown  to  be  the  imperious 
agent  of  progress.  What  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  imagination  to  guess  how  much  the  world  would 
be  advanced  if  its  obsolete  equipment  of  every  sort  were 
suddenly  forcibly  taken  from  it  by  fire,  the  ruthless 
destroyer !  Modern  men  in  Europe  are  literally  begging 
manufacturers  there  to  put  in  new  machinery,  adopt 
new  methods.  In  Germany  a  lively  debate  is  in  prog- 
ress as  to  whether  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  new  Ameri- 
can methods  at  once  or  wait  until  Germany  can  develop 
her  own  advanced  methods.  England  is  bestirring  her- 
self to  modernize,  but  finds  it  hard  to  "scrap."  The 
operation  is  painful,  but  it  must  obviously  be  per- 
formed, either  by  voluntary  action  or  by  fire,  earth- 
quake or  catastrophe ! 

$100  Awarded 

THE  recent  award  of  $100  to  Stephen  Bourne  of 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  by  the  New  York 
Times  for  information  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  Edwin  Arden  Noblett  for  using  the  ad- 
vertising columns  fraudulently,  is  the  sort  of  news  that 
is  calculated  to  increase  the  public's  respect  for  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  better  newspapers  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  throwing  some  wholesome  fear  into  the 
would-be  unscrupulous  advertisers.  In  cooperation 
with  the  World,  the  Times  succeeded  in  having  Noblett 
sentenced  for  fifteen  years. 

We  doubt  if  any  $100  the  Times  has  spent  in  many 
years  has  done  more  to  increase  the  value  of  its  columns 
to  honest  advertisers.  Would  that  every  newspaper  and 
every  magazine  followed  as  militant  a  policy. 

In  Every  Advertisement 

IN  the  book,  Advertising  and  Selling  Digest,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
and  being  a  compilation  of  the  lectures  comprising  the 
New  York  Club's  advertising  and  selling  course  of  last 
season,  occurs  a  statement  by  Harry  Varley  that  might 
well  be  permanently  lettered  on  the  walls  of  every  room 
where  advertising  is  prepared: 

Every  advertisement  should  be  written  as  if  it  were  the 
first  advertisement  on  the  subject. 

It  is  the  absence  of  the  most  elementary  facts  about 
products  and  services  that  results  in  so  much  advertis- 
ing falling  short  of  making  sales.  There  are  always  a 
number  of  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  a 
sale  can  possibly  result,  and  so  far  as  possible  those 
questions  should  be  answered  in  the  advertisements — 
and  in  every  advertisement. 
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Courtesy    Radio    Ittliilino. 

WHAT  is  the  best  outlet  for  radio — a  hybrid,  the  union  of  furniture,  electric  mechanism  and  music? 
It  has  been  claimed  by  furniture  men.  sportinj:  i;oods  stores  and  even  jewelers.  Mr.  Haring  feels 
that  the  personnel,  which  should  be  musical,  is  more  important  than  the  classification  of  the  retail  organi- 
zation.   In  his  opinion  the  radio  shop  is  the  logical  outlet  for  cheap  sets;  the  music  store  for  expensive  ones 


Radio  Dealer  Problems 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


THE  youthfulness  of  radio,  one 
of  the  infirmities  that  "ail"  the 
industry,  is  the  key  to  the 
Pandora's  box  of  the  radio-dealer 
problem. 

To  an  outsider  who  studies  radio 
the  dealer  problem  is  a  joke  because 
of  it.s  sheer  simplicity.  To  the  in- 
siders— and  this  means  primarily 
the  manufacturers — the  problem  is 
a  shadowy  skeleton  pointing  a 
ghostly  finger  now  here,  now  there, 
and  screaming  raucously  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  makes  the  best  radio 
dealer?"  Those  within  the  industry 
have  so  far  lost  their  perspective  by 
thinking  of  the  ghost  of  radio  (the 
dealer  problem)  that  they  are  be- 
having like  so  many  schoolboys. 
They  are  running  in  fright.  A 
week  spent  in  calm  study,  buttressed 
by  clear  thinking  instead  of  name- 
less shudders,  would  clear  uji  the 
problem. 

Radio  is  young.  Nowhere  is  this 
youthful  character  more  apparent 
than  in  the  inexperience  and  the 
boyishness  revealed  in  dealer  poli- 
cies. Furthermore,  it  is  in  their 
dealer  policies  that  the  tiny  group 
of  manufacturers  who  will  survive, 
outshine  those  who  are  doomed  to 
fill   the   ditch   of  casualties.     These 


manufacturers,  mature  in  experi- 
ence, masters  of  factory  methods, 
have  taken  time  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate and  think.  They  have, 
accordingly,  planned  their  distribu- 
tion ;  they  have,  beginning  with  the 
late  months  of  1925,  begun  to  hand- 
pick  their  dealers ;  they  are,  in 
particular,  showing  courage  to  cut 
off  unfit  dealers.  "Courage,"  in 
commercial  affairs,  is  not  the  mark 
of  youth ;  business  "courage"  comes 
from  experience  and  mastery. 

The  problem  of  "Who  makes  the 
best  radio  dealer?"  is  greatly  be- 
clouded by  the  trade-paper  publish- 
ers, whose  solicitors  befuddle  the 
shuddering  manufacturers  with 
their  favorite  misconceptions.  Fur- 
niture publications,  fortified  with 
"surveys"  and  colored  graphs, 
"prove  conclusively"  that  the  furni- 
ture retailer  is  the  ultimate  radio 
outlet ;  hardware  publications,  with 
equally  convincing  statistics,  upset 
this  by  showing  that  hardware 
stores  control  small-town  selling; 
electrical  publications  show  the  utter 
rot  of  such  an  assumption  with  their 
favorite  method  of  calculation ;  then 
come  the  music-trades  publications 
to  argue  that  their  clientele  is  made 
up  of  the  only  gentlemanly  retailers 


in  America ;  followed  closely  by  an- 
other group  whose  claims  are  bra- 
zenly made  that  the  department 
stores  control  some  tremendous  per- 
centage of  radio  sales. 

The  common  misconception  that 
radio  is  like  this  or  like  that  has 
wrought  much  damage  to  radio  by 
obscuring  the  radio-dealer  problem. 
That  problem  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory solicitations  of  those  who 
alone,  as  a  class,  have  made  money 
out  of  radio:  namely,  the  publishers. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series 
a  passing  mention  was  made  of  the 
antecedents  of  our  radio  makers. 
One  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
radio-dealer  problem  gets  his  first 
clue  through  the  confusions  of  that 
problem  when  he  makes  a  list  of 
radio  manufacturers  and  then  sets 
down  in  a  parallel  column  their  pre- 
vious business  exjierience.  The  radio 
maker  who  was  an  ex-bicycle  fancy 
rider  marketed  his  sets  through  the 
only  business  channel  of  which  he 
had  any  knowledge :  the  bicycle  shop. 
The  ex-telegrapher  rushed  to  the 
electrical  shop;  the  automobile  de- 
signer, to  the  local  garage;  the  igni- 
tion maker,  to  automotive  accessory 
dealers ;   the  speedometer  maker,  to 
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the  automotive  specialty  dealers;  the 
telephone  maker,  to  telephone  and 
electrical  repairmen;  the  ex-phono- 
graph and  ex-piano  makers,  to  the 
musical  store. 

In  choosing  their  distributors,  the 
same  practice  was  followed.  Conse- 
quently it  resulted  that  by  1924 
radio  makers  had  unwittingly  run 
into  grooves  of  distribution.  Of 
planning  there  was  none;  of  "trust- 
ing-to-God"  there  must  have  been 
enough  to  found  a  new  faith.  Radio 
manufacturers  were  inexperienced 
in  their  youthful  industry.  They 
selected  distributors  such  as  they 
could  get.  Ability  to  pay  factory  in- 
voices was  more  vital  than  strategic 
dealer  policy.  An  ignition  distrib- 
utor introduces  radio  to  ignition 
dealers;  an  electrical  distributor,  to 
electricians;  a  furniture  distributor, 
to  furniture  dealers;  and  so  on. 

And  each  of  these  distributors 
was  prepared  to  argue  with  the 
manufacturer  that  his  particular 
type  of  dealer  was  the  logical  radio 
outlet.  Only  too  often  the  manufac- 
turer, being  himself  of  identical  ex- 
business  training,  was  of  that 
opinion  without  argument.  The  re- 
sult is  that  radio  makers,  without 
premeditation  but  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  youthfulness  of  their  indus- 
try, became  set  in  certain  molds  of 
retail  distribution. 

Not  until  the  late  months  of  1925, 
when  real  radio  merchandising 
emerged,  did  anyone  get  aroused  to 
what  we  now  know  as  the  "radio- 
dealer  problem." 

A  person  with  nothing  at  stake  in 
radio  may  find  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  a  study  of  radio  dealers. 
One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  Cleve- 
land is  a  furniture  store  five  miles 
from  the  Public  Square  whose  name 
is  probably  wholly  unknown  to  a  half 
million  Clevelanders.  In  Chicago  a 
highly  important  outlet  is  a  group  of 
three  stores,  under  one  ownership, 
three  miles  from  the  Loop;  another 
interesting  Chicago  dealer  is  an 
electrical  shop,  in  size  not  greatly 
larger  than  a  kitchenette,  which  in 
four  months  sold  120  .sets  of  a  sin- 
gle make  at  $213.-50  each. 

In  Akron  a  large,  if  not  the 
largest,  dealer  is  a  jeweliT  store;  in 
Atlantic  City  may  be  seen  an  illu- 
minated sign,  three  stories  high  over 
the  front  of  the  building,  with  the 
words:  "Paper,  Paper  Hanging, 
Radio."  At  Waukegan,  in  April,  a 
leading  retailer  covered  the  front 
of  his  three-story  building  with  a 
sign:  "Selling  out  clothing  stock 
and  fixtures  to  give  undivided  atten- 
tion and  space  to  our  big  radio  busi- 
ness." 

From    clothing    to    radio!      Is    it 


any     wonder     that     radio     has     its 
deaier-jH-oblem  ? 

What  the  pi'oprietor  of  this  cloth- 
ing store  told  me  himself  serves  to 
illustrate  the  thrills  of  investigating 
such  a  new  industry  as  radio.  He  is 
a  leading  dealer.  Two  years  ago  he 
offered  a  radio  set  as  a  prize — the 
"finest  piece  of  business  that  ever 
came  to  us."  in  his  own  words.  He 
talked  radio  to  so  many  people  that 
he  became  interested  himself,  and 
after  awarding  the  prize  he  sold 
thirty  more  of  the  same  make. 
With  many  friends,  being  something 


Courtesy    Radio    Retailinij 

of  a  local  politician  and  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  that  ex-clothing 
dealer  is  today  distributor  for  three 
makes  of  radio  and  lays  claim  to 
having  done  the  biggest  retail  busi- 
ness in  Waukegan  in  1925. 

Near  Hartford  the  best  outlet  for 
one  make  of  radio  is  a  filling  station ; 
just  outside  of  Chicago,  a  drug  store 
has  made  itself  an  important  re- 
tailer for  the  highest  priced  radio  on 
the  market.  All  the  helter-skelter 
"types"  of  radio  dealers  confirm  the 
statement  that  radio  is  not,  essen- 
tially, like  an>i;hing  else  we  have 
had.  Radio  has  no  distinctive 
"type"  of  dealer.  Were  a  census  to 
be  taken  of  those  who  have  scram- 
bled into  radio  retailing,  moi-e  sig- 
nificant than  any  statistical  result 
would  be  their  illusion  in  thinking 
that  "all  they  had  to  do  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  sets  and  then  telephone  the 


police  to  hold  back  the  crowds  of 
buyers." 

Who,  then,  does  make  the  best 
radio  dealer? 

Every  manufacturer  has  his  own 
answer.  Every  manufacturer  quali- 
fies that  answer  by  appending  a  few 
"buts"  or  "ands"  or  "ifs." 

In  support  of  his  answer  each  re- 
fers to  some  "survey"  or  some 
"questionnaire"  or  some  sort  of  sta- 
tistics, which  gave  a  rating  to  types 
of  dealer  outlets.  To  the  individual 
manufacturer  his  answer  is  con- 
clusive. 

An  identical  answer  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  written  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  question- 
naires and  without  spending  the 
postage.  The  answer  was  dictated 
by  the  manufacturer's  previous  busi- 
ness experience.  He  selected  dis- 
tributors; they  appointed  dealers. 
The  average  distributor  will  not 
reach  out  to  unknown  dealers,  will 
not  branch  out  unless  the  manufac- 
turer is  behind  him,  any  more  than 
the  manufacturer  himself  broke 
away  from  his  former  business  ac- 
quaintances and  connections. 

Not  until  the  1925  season  was 
there  any  appreciable  effort  to  climb 
out  of  the  early  ruts  of  radio  selling. 
In  the  brief  time  since  the  radio- 
dealer  problem  emerged,  all  radio 
interests  are  attempting  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  best  type  of  dealer. 

First  of  these  methods  has  been 
the  use  of  statistics.  The  manufac- 
turer's desk  includes  a  percentage 
tabulation  of  his  dealers.  The  job- 
ber keeps  a  similar  record — to  say 
nothing  of  the  contradictory  tables 
rubmitted  by  advertising  solicitors. 
There  may  be  manufacturers  who 
have  weighed  these  percentages  for 
sales  volume.  If  so,  they  have 
eluded  my  notice.  One  exclusive 
radio  shop,  one  hardware  store  and 
one  department  store  are  rated  as 
"one"  each.  No  varying  effect  is 
given  to  represent  the  worth  of  the 
outlet  that  sells  six  sets  a  year.  It 
is  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
dealer  who  disposes  of  25,000  sets, 
as  many  of  them  do. 

Clear  thinking  has,  therefore, 
been  lacking.  To  rate  a  small  outlet 
against  a  large  one  is  to  mix  the 
facts.  When  facts  are  not  properly 
tabulated,  the  conclusions  are  bound 
to  be  wrong.  The  second  of  these 
methods  has  not  been  a  method. 
Rather  it  has  been  the  lack  of 
methods,  the  lack  of  analysis  of  radio 
selling.  Radio  is  a  complex  bit  of 
merchandise.  A  receiving  set  is  a 
complicated  electrical  device,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  musical  instru- 
ment and  a  talking  machine  all  in 
one.    "Deprive  it  of  competent  elec- 
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Steam  Railways  to  Continue 
Liberal  Expenditures 

CAPITAL  expenditures  of  $822,000,000  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Class  I  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  equipment  and  other  additions  and  better- 
ments in  1926  exclusive  of  current  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics. 

You  can  reach  this  important  market  efifectively 
through  the  five  departmental  publications  that  com- 
prise the  Railway  Service  Unit — they  select  the  rail- 
way men  you  want  to  reach,  for  each  one  of  these  pub- 
lications is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  railway  service. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

New  Orleans,   Mandeville,  La.        San  Francisco       Washington,   D.   C.       London 


All  five  publications 

are  members  of 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste. 
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Advertising  the  Public  Utility 


By  M.  S.  Sloan 

President,  Brooklyn  Edison  Company 


THE  utility  must  sell  its  service 
in  order  to  live.  That  means 
that  it  must  make  its  service 
worth  selling,  which  means  worth 
using  and  paying  for.  It  must  sell 
its  service  at  prices  which  will  induce 
the  widest  possible  use,  and  still 
keep  it  solvent  and  give  it  good 
credit.  Its  standards  of  service  and 
its  prices,  mind  you,  are  subject  to 
the  orders  of  public  officials,  because 
it  is  under  the  law  a  business 
affected  with  a  public  interest;  so 
in  effect  the  public  has  a  control  over 
its  affairs  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  be  its 
customers.  And  finally,  since  it  is 
a  business  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest, dependent  on  the  use  of  pub- 
lic property  under  legal  grant  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  super- 
vised and  regulated  by  agents  of  the 
public,  the  utility  must  sell  itself  to 
the  public  as  an  institution  worthy 
of  public  confidence,  public  respect 
and  public  approval. 

The  growth  of  public  utilities  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena 
of  our  country's  amazing  progress. 
"We  accept  them  today,  yet  in  our 
parents'  time  they  were  struggling 
pioneers.  And  today  they  are  still 
pioneering — reaching  out  into  terri- 
tory not  yet  served,  or  insufficiently 
served,  and  bringing  the  genius  of 
science,  the  .skill  of  finance  and  the 
devotion  of  unconquerable  zeal  for 
improvement  to  bear  on  the  needs 
and  desires  of  mankind.  Exempli- 
fying their  remarkable  growth,  take 
the  record  of  the  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  Their  installed 
generating  capacity  on  .January  1  of 
this  year  was  practically  double 
what  it  was  on  January  1,  1920.  The 
number  of  their  customers  in  all 
three  groups? — domestic,  commercial 
and  industrial  or  power — practically 
doubled  in  that  period.  Their  capi- 
tal investment  at  the  end  of  1925 
was  somewhat  more  than  double  the 
investment  in  1920.  But  their  gross 
revenue  for  192.5  fell  almost  $400.- 
000,000  short  of  being  double  their 
gross  revenue  for  1920,  which  was 
an  indication,  among  other  elements, 
of  a  lowering  of  rates. 

Such  growth  is  an  evidence  of  the 
pioneering  I  have  spoken  of,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  they 


have  been  diligent  at  their  selling 
job.  Every  time  a  new  generator  is 
installed  in  a  power  house,  a  load 
must  be  built  up  for  it.  In  order  to 
keep  that  new  generator  working 
profitably  and  not  eating  its  head 
off  in  fixed  charges  we  get  out  and 
sell  electric  service  to  new  homes 
and  stores  and  factories,  or  sell  more 
electric  service  to  homes  and  stores 
and  factories  already  using  it.  Ad- 
vertising helps  us  to  prove  that  the 
service  is  worth  the  price,  and  to 
lower  the  price  from  time  to  time  as 
the  volume  of  our  business  lowers 
the  unit  costs. 

AN  understanding  of  these  basic 
i_facts  by  the  public  is  essential  to 
the  utility  on  two  counts — first,  to 
make  selling  service  easier,  or  to 
break  down  sales  resistance,  as  I 
believe  is  the  technical  term  in  your 
profession ;  and,  second,  to  break 
down  a  long-standing  suspicion  in 
the  public  mind  that  utilities  are 
pi'ofiteers  and  habitual  robbers  of 
the  people,  which  frequently  impedes 
the  carrying  out  of  plans  of  far- 
reaching  social  benefit. 

So  in  recent  years  the  utilities 
have  taken  to  advertising.  Ten 
years  ago  advertising  by  public 
utilities  was  unusual.  It  was  con- 
fined to  organizations  which  were 
very  large,  or  were  far-visioned,  or 
both.  It  was,  almost  always,  what 
in  mv  branch  of  the  industry  we  call 


merchandise  advertising — matter  to 
sell  electrical  appliances,  gas  ranges 
and  the  like.  At  that  time  I  doubt 
whether  all  advertising  which  might 
be  credited  to  utilities,  including 
financial  notices  of  new  issues  of 
securities,  would  have  exceeded  four 
or  five  million  dollars  a  year.  Last 
year,  according  to  our  Public  Utili- 
ties Advertising  Association,  the 
aggregate  of  advertising  expendi- 
tures by  all  branches  of  the  utility 
industry  amounted  to  $25,000,000 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
present  year  the  expenditures  may 
well  amount  to  $27,000,000  or  $28,- 
000,000,  with  about  $20,000,000  of 
this  good  round  sum  in  payment  for 
advertising    in    newspaper    columns. 

The  utility,  being  a  quasi-public 
agency,  is  required  by  law,  and  by 
all  considerations  of  good  business 
and  sound  public  policy  to  conduct 
its  business  openly  and  publicly. 
Some  wit  has  said  that  there  is  no 
more  concealment  of  their  affairs 
than  there  is  in  the  art  of  cookery 
as  practised  by  the  man  baking  flap 
jacks  in  the  window  of  a  Childs' 
restaurant.  Officially  that  is  true. 
Our  accounts  are  kept  according  to 
a  standard  form  stipulated  by  the 
official  regulatory  bodies ;  and  our  re- 
ports, which  are  public  documents, 
are  made  up  in  the  vast  detail  these 
bodies  I'equire  and  sworn  to.  These 
repoi-ts,  however,  are  technical,  and 
while  useful  as  matters  of  record, 
are  not  often  consulted  by  members 
of  the  general  public.  Hence  a  more 
general  means  of  contact  with  the 
public,  and  a  more  interesting  and 
human  one,  is  needed.  Advertising, 
chiefly  newspaper  advertising,  has 
been  found  to  meet  the  need. 

Advertising  has  enabled  us  to  ob- 
tain capital  in  large  sums  without 
which  necessary  and  desirable  ex- 
tensions of  our  service  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  has  permitted 
us  to  tell  facts  about  our  service  and 
the  companies  which  furnish  it 
v.hich  have  convinced  investors  that 
their  savings  would  be  safe,  and 
l)rofitably  employed,  when  put  to 
work  in  the  utility  business.  I  think 
I  am  well  within  the  facts  when  I 
say  that  without  advertising  the  suc- 
cess of  the  customer-ownership  meth- 
od  of  .selling   securities,   which   has 
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Tell  It  to  Sweeney- 


MEET  Morris  Hessel,  master 
merchandiser.  Five  years  in 
the  retail  fur  business,  out  of  whole- 
sale; fifteen  in  this  country,  out  of 
Austria  ;'and  only  thirty  in  this  world. 
Ten  years  ago,  with  William  Wein- 
berg and  Ben  Hertz,  he  started  manu- 
facturing fur  coats.  The  firm  knew 

how  to  make  fur  coats.  

They  also  had  certain 
convictions:  that  a  good 
reputation  exceeded  ru- 
bies, that  their  word 
outweighed  gold,  that 
honesty  was  the  only 
practicable  policy  in  a 
business  where  others 
sometimes  assumed  it 
wasn't.  The  trio  is  a 
simple  partnership  even 
now.  Every  check  bears 
three  signatures.  Each 
partner  bears  triple  re- 
sponsibility. 

Business  from  the  start  was  good  The  war 
came  and  business  was  better.  The  192.0  slump 
came,  and  business  was  terrible — but  not  for 
Hessel,  Weinberg  and  Hertz.  They  had  airtight 
contracts  made  in  the  spring  of  192.0  at  prevail- 
ing prices  for  fall  deliveries.  John  Wanamaker 
said  it  was  time  to  deflate,  and  did  so  drastic- 
ally. John  Wanamaker  was  one  of  their 
customers.  Morris  Hessel  observed  the  situation. 
A  silent  young  man,  one  of  his  characteristic 
expressions  is  "It's  reasonable."  What  Wana- 
maker's  was  doing  seemed  reasonable.  So  H. 
II'.  &  H.  adjusted  all  their  orders  to  lower  fall 
prices,  or  cancelled  them  altogether — although 
their  pelts  on  hand  had  been  bought  at  peak 
prices.  They  will  show  you  Wanamaker's 
framed  letter  of  commendation.  This  step  cost 
875,000  and  wiped  out  four  years  surplus. 

Morris  Hessel  was  tired  of  manufacturing 
when  he  couldn't  control  sales,  and  decided  to 
try  retailing.  The  trio  opened  a  retail  store  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
a  single  frontage  with  salesrooms  one  flight 
down.  To  distinguish  the  store  from  their 
wholesale  business,  they  called  it  Wilson's. 

They  started  advertising  through  a 
local  agency,  using  various  papers. 
John  Glass  of  The  News  stopped  in 
one  day,  early  in  January  1911  and 
saw  Morris  Hessel.  Hessel  is  one  of 
the  world's  champion  long-distance 
listeners.  He  thought  the  News  rate 
too  high,  but  agreed  that  a  low  rate 
paper  might  not  be  the  best  business 
getter.  Glass  asked  him  to  test  his 
copy,  to  ask  customers  where  they 
saw  the  advertising. 

Hessel  tested  all  Spring,  until  the 
season  was  over.  In  July,  he  cancelled 
his  1500  line  contract  with  The  News, 
paid  the  short  rate,  and  signed  a  new 
contract  for  the  lowest  rate  he  could 
get.  Between  August  'zz  and  Sep- 
tember '13,  Hessel,  Weinberg  &  Hertz 


used  1 10,886  agate  lines  in  The  News. 
They  drew  customers  by  thousands, 
and  absorbed  their  entire  factory  out- 
put. Their  unit  of  sale  averaged  $100, 
and  still  does.  There  are  interesting 
exceptions  to  this  average,  however. 
People  in  the  business  sent  theirfriends 
to  Wilson's.  Women  who  knew  values 
came  to  save  money.  One 
actress  bought  a  sable 
wrap  for  $10,000.  Her 
friends  think  it  was  made 
for  her  in  Paris.  Sounds 
reasonable! 

Hessel,  Weinberg  &  Hertz 
carried  out  their  usual  policy. 
The  slogan  of  Wilson's  was 
"Truth  in  Furs."  Every  price 
tag  tells  the  name  of  the  actual 
skin  used  and  the  price  in  plain 
figures.  Every  coat  is  guaran- 
teed against  defects  in  manu- 
facture for  one  year,  and  the 
purchase  includes  an  insurance 
policy  against  theft  or  loss. 

The  News  is  proud  of 
this  account,  because 
much  of  Wilson's  success 
came  from  The  News.  Morris  Hessel 
will  tell  you  so;  90%  of  all  the  store's 
advertising  has  gone  into  The  News. 
On  their  third  contract,  between  Sep- 
tember '2.3  and  April  '2.4,  Wilson's 
used  101,502.  lines;  on  the  fourth, 
between  May  '14  and  February  '15 — 
111,044  lines.  And  last  year — read 
on,  to  the 


OECOND  Chapter — A  year 
ago,  the  partners  decided 
toexpand.  Selling  morefur 
coats  than  anybody  else  in 
New  York  and  working  Wilson's  to 
capacity  all  the  time,  they  needed 
more  room.  So  they  opened  a  new 
store,  for  a  better  type  of  business. 
Thirty-seventh  Street,  a  hundred  feet 
ofFFifth  Avenue — Selbert's,  Ltd.  The 
store  is  named  from  a  combination  of 
syllables  in  the  partners'  names.  It 
was  expensively  fitted,  newly  staffed 
— a  Fifth  Avenue  store  throughout. 
They  contracted  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  new 
stock. 

It  was  a  serious  step.  "If  this  flops,"  said 
Weinberg,  "it's  back  to  shirt-sleeves  and  the 
bench  for  us."  So  they  considered  advertising 
verv  seriously — where  the  new  business  was  to 
come  from.  They  didn't  expect  it  out  of  The 
News,  .ind  were  even  afraid  to  compete  with 
themselves  in  The  News. 

They  opened  last  August.  Ten  news- 
papers were  used,  with  only  "repre- 
sentative" copy  used  in  The  News. 


Hessel  did,  twice! 


Forty  thousand  dollars  were  spent 
the  first  month.  Almost  as  much  the 
second.  They  checked  salesconstantly. 
And  found  that  despite  the  competi- 
tion of  nine  other  papers.  The  News 
produced  the  highest  quota  of  sales 
per  dollar  spent.  So  a  major  share  of 
Selbert's  copy  has  since  gone  to  The 
News.  The  Hessel,  Weinberg  &  Hertz 
contract  for  both  stores,  from  Feb- 
ruary '2.5  to  February  '2.6,  ran  199,840 
lines — 

and  Wilson's  closed  this  season 
with  a  volume  of  more  than  $900,000. 
Selbert's  reached  $800,000  in  its  first 
year,  with  the  average  unit  of  sale 
slightly  in  excess  of  $xoo.  The 
Sweeneys  can  read  all  price  tags!  And 
if  you  know  any  newspaper  which 
has  equalled  this  recora  for  produc- 
tivity, we'd  be  much  obliged  to  learn 
of  it. 


i  HiRD  Chapter — This  outfit  won't 
be  satisfied  with  Thirty-seventh 
Street  forever.  If  some  real  estate  man 
has  a  lease  expiring  in  a  year  or  so  on 
some  desirable  Fifty-seventh  Street 
store,  or  on  the  Avenue  near  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  we  suggest  he  see 
Morris  Hessel  about  that  time.  And 
when  the  third  shop  starts,  we  know 
that  The  News  will  again 
produce  a  record  of 
higher-unit  sales. 

If  at  this  point  we  have 
to  tell  you  why  you  should 
Tell  It  to  Sweeney,  the 
average  family  in  New 
York,  through  The  News 
— you're  hopeless!  A  million  circula- 
tion is  an  inexhaustible  market  for 
anything,  including  your  product. 
The  News  has  more  than  a  million 
every  day.  The  small  page  gives 
advertising  more  visibility,  more 
reader  attention,  more  effectiveness, 
less  advertising  competition  — 
at  lower  cost.  The  national  rate  is 
now  $1.40  per  line,  lowest  per  thou- 
sand circulation  in  New  York.  We 
usually  have  a  rate  increase  every 
Fall.  If  your  Fall  schedule  isn't  in  our 
shop,  please  get  it  in  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Thank  vou. 


THE  H  NEWS 

Jieiv  York's  Ticture  Jvewspaper 

25  Park  place,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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view  of  dinner  given  in   honor  of  overseas     delegates    by    Philadelphia    Club    of    Advertising 

Women,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  June  20 

Advertising  Clubs  Hold  Annual  Convention 

Portions  of  Addresses  Delivered  Before  Various  Departmental 
Sessions  at  the  Meeting  Held  Last  Week  in  Philadelphia 


Newspaper   Spare   for 
Public   Utilities 

By  Louis  Wiley 

Business   Manager,   New    York    Times 

ONE  of  the  excellent  results  of  ad- 
vertising by  companies  having  ex- 
tensive public  relations  is  the  effect 
upon  the  employees  themselves.  The 
public  utilities  may  learn  something  in 
this  direction  from  the  great  depart- 
ment stores.  In  such  stores  the  em- 
ployees are  required  to  know  what  the 
company  has  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers,  both  merchandise  and  institu- 
tional copy.  The  managers  find  that 
the  employees  take  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  public  advertising  of  the  stores' 
policy  and  goods.  There  is  something 
stimulating  in  knowing  that  the  news 
of  the  firm  has  been  spread  abroad. 
The  influence  which  such  advertising 
has  upon  employees  is  quite  different 
from  that  made  by  a  mere  printed 
house  organ  or  inspirational  statements 
circulated  only  among  the  workers. 
Public  utility  advertising  in  news- 
papers should  be  carefully  calculated 
to  have  the  right  effect  upon  the  em- 
ployees as  well  as  upon  the  public. 

Almost  every  public  utility  has  been 
faced  at  some  time  by  an  emergency 
affecting  its  service  to  the  public. 
Upon  such  an  occasion  it  is  wise  to  take 
the  public  into  your  confidence  by 
frank  statements  of  facts.  That  the 
newspapers  afford  the  most  effective 
means  of  doing  so  is  obvious.  I  men- 
tion this  in  passing  only  to  go  on  to 
another  grreat  world-news  event  which 
has  recently  taken  place,  and  which 
has  illustrated  the  necessity  for  news- 


papers, and  the  public  confidence  which 
newspapers  instill.  The  British  gen- 
eral strike  has,  happily  for  civilization 
and  everywhere,  been  won  by  the  forces 
of  orderly  government,  and  for  that 
victory  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  that  wise  and  courageous 
leader.  Premier  Baldwin.  But  for 
days  the  British  people  wei'e  without 
newspapers,  save  for  a  few  copies  of 
the  official  Gazette,  and  mimeographed 
sheets  of  information.  The  wildest 
rumors  were  spread  abroad — one  was 
that  150  persons  had  been  killed  in  a 
riot.  Among  a  less  level  headed  peo- 
ple than  the  British  such  rumors 
might  have  led  to  violent  disorders. 
The  point  to  remember,  however,  is 
what  authority  the  printed  news  has. 
and  how  unreliable  is  irresponsible 
rumor,  vouched  for  by  hearsay.  There 
is  no  calming  influence  at  a  time  of 
excitement  which  can  rival  the  truth- 
ful news.  Among  all  the  public  ser- 
vices the  newspaper  renders,  none  is 
more  important  than  the  spiking  of 
lies  bom  of  gossip.  When  you  reflect 
upon  the  power  of  the  printed  word, 
bear  this  aspect  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  mind. 


Advertising  is  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced as  the  business  man  produces 
things  to  pick  up  and  lay  down,  wrap 
and  carry  away,  with  all  that  means 
to  the  business  man.  It  is  written 
with  all  that  means  to  the  writer; 
published  with  all  that  means  to  the 
publisher;  illustrated  and  decorated 
with  all  that  means  to  the  artist;  built 
with  all  that  means  to  the  architect ; 
practiced  with  all  that  means  to  the 
lawyer  or  doctor,  and  it  carries  with 
it  a  moral  responsibility  second  only 
to  ministers  and  other  public  teachers 
who  consciously  and  unconsciously 
mold  mass  consciousness  with  the 
spoken  and  written  comment  on  con- 
temporaneous life. 


m 


lere   Business,   Arl    aiul    Pro- 
fession Unite 

By  H.  E.  Lesan 

I^T-esideiit,  H.  E.  Lesan  .\dvortisinK  Agency. 
Inc. 

ADVERTISING  is  the  only  place 
where  all  the  businesses  and  arts 
and  professions  unite,  and  advertising 
talent  is  the  only  talent  which  demands 
that  a  man  qualify  in  all  of  them. 


What   Medium   for  the   Retail 
Store? 

Br  David  Lampe 

Advertising    Manager.    Tlie    Hub.    Ballimore 

IF  your  store  is  situated  in  the  trad- 
ing area  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people,  if  the  city  itself  has  150,000 
people  in  it,  and  if  there  are  four  daily 
newspapers  each  with  no  more  than 
25,000  circulation,  it  is  obvious  that 
your  newspapers  are  not  yet  strong  and 
that  you  must  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  direct-mail  advertising  to  keep  your 
business  growing. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  situ- 
ated in  a  trading  area  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  population,  with  practically 
all  of  that  population  within  the  limits 
of  your  city,  if  there  is  no  population 
to  speak  of  in  the  outlying  districts, 
if  you  have  two  daily  newspapers,  each 
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20%  to  90%  Coverage 
in  Every  Town  Checked — 

In  the  801  Iowa  cities  and  towns  checked  on  this  map  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  reaches 
from  one-fifth  to  nine-tenths  of  the  families.  ^  In  these  801 
cities  and  towns,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  Des  Moines,  mer- 
chants sell  products  ad\  ertised  in  The  Register  and  Tribune. 

THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 

May  Circulation,  181,473  Daily  154,052  Sunday 

Net  Paid 


Write  for  "1926  Iowa  Market  Data"— a 
carefully  compiled  picture  of  the  Iowa 
market.  Shows  population — number  of 
families,  and  males  and  females  over  16 
years — wholesale  and  retail  distribution — for 
every  town  of  over  1,000  population. 

Map  showing  electric  service  lines — number 
of  electric  appliances  in  use — list  of  all  gas 
plants  and  gas  appliances  in  use  by  cities. 


Auto  registrations  and  sales  by  counties — 
Iowa  crop  and  livestock  statistics  for  1925 
— data  on  Iowa  manufacturing.  Names 
and  addresses  of  all  Iowa  jobbers  of 
groceries,  'drugs,  auto  accessories,  confec- 
tionery, hardware,  radio  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

Map  of  Des  Moines  retail  trade  territory 
and  data  on  city  of  Des  Moines.  Sent  to 
any  address  on  request. 
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with  75,000  circulation,  it  is 
obvious  that  those  news- 
papers can  do  almost  every- 
thing you  want  done  in  the 
way  of  building  up  your  busi- 
ness. And,  so,  in  a  general 
way,  direct-mail  advertising 
is  most  important  in  those 
areas  where  newspaper  cov- 
erage is  weak. 

Stores  in  big  concentrated 
cities,  with  no  outlying  ter- 
ritories to  draw  on,  spend  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  an 
advertising  appropriation  in 
the  newspapers,  and  ten  per 
cent  in  direct-mail  advertis- 
ing. 

The  average,  disregarding 
e.xtreme  cases  in  which  there 
are  absolutely  no  suburbs  or 
in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  city,  seems  to  be  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  entire  appro- 
priation. 

The  next  question  after 
how  much  a  store  should 
spend  on  direct-mail  adver- 
tising, is  where  shall  the 
money  come  from?  The  question  is,  shall 
it  be  deducted  from  money  previously 
spent  in  newspapers?  The  answer  is, 
if  you  have  been  spending  too  much 
money  in  the  newspapers  (and  such  a 
thing  is  highly  possible),  yes.  But  the 
warning  is,  be  sure  not  to  take  money 
from  the  newspaper  appropriation  un- 
less it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  you 
have  appropriated  too  much  to  news- 
paper advertising.  If  you  divert  money 
from  newspaper  advertising  appro- 
priations to  direct-mail  advertising, 
you  are  not  fundamentally  doing  a 
thing  that  will  increase  your  business. 
You  are  simply  changing  your  method 
of  getting  business. 


The  Church   Should  Use 
Business  Methods 

By   The  Rev.  Kerrison   Juniper 

Pa.stor,   First   Congregational    Churcli.    St. 
Petersburg,    Fla. 

THE     church     is     suffering     today, 
among   other   things,   from   a   lack 
of  practical   lay   help   and  expert   busi- 


©  Philadelphia   Public    Lt:tltlcr 

ness  advice.  It  isn't  that  men  have  all;  and 
lost  interest  in  the  church  because  they 
have  grown  out  of  some  of  her  beliefs 
and  dogmas,  so  much  as  they  have 
lost  interest  in  the  church  because  they 
have  never  been  brought  into  her  serv- 
ice; they  have  never  been  asked  to  do 
any  definite  work  for  the  church  with- 
in their  limitations. 

Considering  the  time,  money  and 
energy  expended  by 
the  church  compared 
with  other  modern 
business  organiza- 
tions, the  church  to- 
day is  considered  by 
many  a  bankrupt 
concern.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  alto- 
gether true ;  never- 
theless such  criti- 
cism affords  much 
food  for  thought 
and  should  command 
the  careful  consid- 
eration and  investi- 
gation   of   our    lead- 


ers, even  if  they  have  to 
bring  in  advertising  experts 
to  help  them. 

The  same  expert  knowl- 
edge is  needed  in  the  build- 
ing-up of  the  church  today. 
We  must  get  down  to  facts. 
A  thorough  religious  census 
will  provide  an  intelligent 
survey  of  the  religious  atti- 
tude of  the  community.  It  is 
important  to  know  exactly 
what  the  people  living  in 
your  parish  think  of  the 
church.  Any  criticism  should 
be  welcomed.  Both  the  in- 
terested and  indifferent  have 
their  ideas  and  impressions 
of  the  church. 

By   this   means   of   investi- 
gation you  will  find  out  what 
the  church  means  to  them,  if 
it  means  anything  at  all.  You 
will     learn     why     this     man 
joined   your   church    in    pref- 
erence   to    some    other;   why 
that    man    goes    to    another 
church   instead   of  to  yours; 
why  this  man   never  goes  at 
you    will    find    out    what    it 
is  that  attracts   them  to   your  church, 
and    what   appeals   to   them   and    holds 
them     when      they     are     there.     Some 
like     the     preaching;     some     like     the 
music    and    others   like   the   fellowship. 
You   will   then  be   able  to  come  to  de- 
finite conclusions,  all   of   which   should 
be  invaluable.     One  conclusion  you  are 
certain     to     arrive     at     is      that     the 


@   Heihert   Photos 


PHOTOGRAPHS  .showing  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  iht-  overseas  dele- 
gates to  the  conxention.  taken  upon  their 
landing  at  New  York.  .\t  left,  the  British 
delegation;  above,  the  Frenchmen  being 
greeted  by  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club.  Photograph  at 
lop  of  l)age  shows  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick  of  Philadelphia  oflTieially  welcoming 
the  convention  to  that  city 
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MAIL 
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~  it  tnay  be 

DIRECT  but  is  it' 


L|0     S    T 
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Not  long  ago  we  made  an  inter 
escing  test.  We  asked  the  general 
manager  of  a  busy  department 
store  in  a  city  of  16.000  to  save 
for  us  all  direct  mail  matter  of  an 
advertising  nature  that  came  in 
during  the  week. 

After  three  days  of  it  he  threw  up 
his  hands — "This  is  too  much  ! 
Take  it  away  !"  There  were  no 
less  than  793  separate  pieces,  pro- 
claiming the  virtues  and  broad- 
castmg  the  benefits  of  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing,  from  filing 
cabinets  to  monogrammed  garters 
— 793  promoti-ve  mtsules  bitting  a 
small  store  in  three  days  I 

What  chance  has  your  pet  sales 
argument  in  competition  with  the 
other  792  ?  Send  it  out  in  the 
fonn  of  dtrecti-ve  MAIL — where 
you  know  it  will  be  seen  and 
studied.  Send  it  out  as  part  of  a 
paid-for  service  that  is  ordered, 
awaited  and  put  to  work  by  more 
than  30,000  retail  stores  over  the 
country. 

For  the  department  store  market, 
the  Economist  Group  is  the  "one 
and  onIy"-^its  advertising  pages 
the  finest  \z.ind  o{ directive  MAIL. 
Your  fast,  certain,  economical  way 
to  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
matter.  Come  to  headquarters 
for  help. 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  ON  -^DIRECTIVE^^  MAIL 

y y  IRECT  mail  may  be  good,  often  is — but  these  days  it  has  to  be  better 
than  good  to  get  past  the  barriers  that  every  busy  executi\e  builds  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  outside  world — unless  it  carries  a  real  idea,  a  known 
name  or  some  other  striking  evidence  of  worth. 

But  directive  ]\1AIL— by  which  we  mean  mail  that  is  certain  to  guide  the 
i.iusiness  action  of  those  who  receive  it,  is  by  ver}-  nature  productive  mail. 
Noblesse  oblige — such  material  is  ordered,  needed,  wanted,  paid  for.  sure 
to  be  put  to  good  use. 

Pick  up  any  example  of  the  Economist  Group,  for  instance.  The  thousands 
of  buyers  and  department  heads  for  whom  that  issue  was  published  have 
paid  their  good  money  to  receive  it.  They  have  bought  its  editorial  pages — 
they  have  bought  its  advertising  pages.  They  will  buy  and  sell  what  you 
have  to  offer,  provided  your  product  fits  their  businesses — and  their  busi- 
nesses are  big.     Tell  and  sell  the  merchant  and  Jie'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions ! 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  "direct  mail." — under  certain  conditions  it  can 
lie  a  highly  effective  selling  force.  But  we  Inn'c  unbounded  faith  in  the 
power  of  directive  MAIL — a  faith  backed  by  cold  logic,  bolstered  up  by 
market  understanding  and  brassbound  by  results.  We  would  like  to  talk 
business  with  anyone  who  is  hoping  now  or  later  to  "open  up  the  depart- 
ment store  market."     It  can  be  done! 

The  Economist  Group 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST       MERCHANT-ECONOMIST 


Thf    Ee.O\(fMIST    CROl  P    rrarhes    buyers    and    fxecutiies    in     m<*re    than 

30,000     sturps     in     10,000     cities     and     towns stores     doing     75%     «/     the 

business      done     in      dry     gottds      and     department     store     tines.        Ask     aid: 
239     ff  .    39th    St.y    Mew     York^^and    principal    cities. 
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minister   must  be   a  good   salesman   of 
the  product  he  is  selling. 


Merchandising  a  Newspaper 

By  I.  R.  Parsons 

Advertising  Director,  Xe^c  York  Tflegram 

WHAT  is  the  difference  between 
manufacturing  and  selling  shoes 
or  hosiery,  or  any  other  product,  and 
manufacturing  and  selling  a  news- 
paper? In  a  newspaper  we  are  manu- 
facturing something  to  sell.  We  are 
seeking  news,  buying  news,  manufac- 
turing news  features,  producing  me- 
chanically 36  to  60  sheets  of  paper 
folded  twice,  and  we  are  attempting  to 
sell  what  we  have  manufactured.  In 
fact,  let  me  go  further  with  the 
parallel.  In  any  store,  for  instance, 
we  have  counters  and  show-cases  and 
windows.  On  them  and  in  them  we 
display  our  wares.  By  the  attractive 
way  we  display  our  wares,  and  adver- 
tise our  wares,  and  by  the  value  of 
the  wares  themselves,  and  by  the  way 
we  treat  and  serve  our  customers  who 
come  to  look  and  to  buy  our  wares,  will 
our  sales  go  up  or  down. 

In  any  newspaper  building,  we  start 
fir.st  with  several  white  sheets  made  of 
paper  pulp.  They  are  our 
counters,  display  cases 
and  windows.  On  these 
white-sheet  counters  we 
display  our  wares  which 
are  news,  editorials  and 
features  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions.  Then  we 
offer  these  wares  to  the 
public  through  our  circu- 
lation department,  and 
the  public  buys  or  does 
not  buy,  as  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  the  way 
they  look  upon  these 
wares.  If  they  do  buy, 
they  continue  to  do  so 
only  if  we  treat  them  well 
and  serve  them  as  they 
think  they  should  be 
served. 

You  see,  we  newspaper 
men  actually  are  in  the 
manufacturing   and   retail 


business,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not. 
But  the  sooner  we  do  realize  it  the 
more  successful  we  will  be  in  making 
something  of  our  newspaper,  making  it 
mean  something,  and  grow. 


National  Community  Advertising 

By  Don  E.  Mowry 

c'leiieral  Secretary,  A.vsociation  of  Com- 
merce,  Madison,   Wis. 

ANATION.A.L  advertising  campaign 
for  any  community  should  be 
supervised  by  a  national  agency  or  by 
some  such  a  person  as  a  community 
advertising  engineer,  as  President  Hat- 
field put  it  this  morning.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  phases  of  many 
national  community  advertising  cam- 
paigns which  do  not,  necessarily,  re- 
quire this  outside  service.  However, 
since  practically  all  national  advertis- 
ing is  handled  through  agencies,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  a  national  cam- 
paign demands  agency   assistance. 

The  growth  of  community  advertis- 
ing is  presenting  another  problem 
which,  in  future  campaigns,  must  be 
given  careful  and  studied  attention.  It 
is  the  problem  of  securing  not  agency 
assistance  entirely,  but  technical  or 
counselor    assistance    from    the    begin- 


ning to  the  end  of  such  campaigns  as 
are  initiated  in  a  national  way.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  such  work  should 
be  experienced  in  community  under- 
takings and  have  knowledge  of  what 
applications  should  be  made  for  given 
situations.  It  may  be  that  this  tech- 
nical or  counselor  assistance  will,  it- 
self, employ  the  advertising  agency  to 
handle,  at  least,  the  national  phases  of 
the  campaign.  The  question  is  a  new 
one  and  has  not  presented  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  our  community  advertisers  to 
v/arrant  a  full  and  complete  statement 
regarding   the   ultimate   outcome. 


Make  the  Copy  Ring  True 


Preside 


©    Phi 


G.\RMV.\L  spirit  characterized  the  advertis 
At   the  lop  of  the  page  are  shown   two  ty 
of  the  ofca.-iion.      Hehrn,  iiolahlts   in   the   revie 


Br   Robert    Tinsman 

t.  Federal   Advei-tisinj?  Agency,  Inc. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  must  ring  true 
or  they  fail  of  their  ultimate  pur- 
pose. 

The   advertisement  to   achieve  prop- 
erly must   rest  on   four  fundamentals: 

1.  It   must  be   planned   to   arrive. 

2.  It   must   tell   the   truth   to   be   be- 
lieved. 

3.  It  must  be  attractive  to  be  read. 

4.  It  must  be  demonstrable  to  sell. 

The  final  test  of  a  good  advertise- 
ment lies  in  its  answer  to 
the  i]uestion: 

Will   it  sell? 

Will  the  salesmen  use 
it? 

If  it  is  retail  or  mail  or- 
der advertising,  the  use  of 
test-copy,  now  generally 
practised,  will  speedily  de- 
termine the  answer.  But 
if  the  advertising  is  de- 
signed to  sell  goods  via 
the  dealer,  then  the  result 
is  very  often  dependent  to 
a  large  degree  upon  the 
effective  use  of  the  adver- 
tising by  the  salesmen  and 
retailers. 

It  is  here  that  sim- 
plicity of  the  basic  idea 
is  the  copy-writer's  best 
reliance  for  the  most  ef- 
fective results. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  69] 
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Record  Breakingl 

— in  Radio  Advertising! 

THP]  outstanding  leadership  of  The  Cleveland  Press  in  local  radio  advertis- 
ing in  the  season  just  ended  is  a  record  never  before  attained  in  Cleveland. 
The  Press  ran  62,276  more  lines  of  local  radio  advertising  in  SIX  days  than  its 
nearest  competitor  ran  in  SEVEN  days.  In  Cleveland,  in  the  TRUE  Cleveland 
Market,  in  all  Ohio,  The  Press  is  the  FIRST  advertising  Buy — and  here  are  the 
figures: 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  lareer 
national  radio  advertisers  who 
used  The  Press  in  Cleveland 
during  the  past  season.  Their 
judgment  was  sound.  their 
choice  of  The  Press  was  merited, 
their  advertising  campaigns  were 
successful: 

A.    C.    Electrical   Mfg.    Co. 
Acme    Electric   &  Mfg.    Co. 
Apex   Electrical   Mfg.    Co. 
Amsco   Products.    Inc. 
Atwater  Kent    Mfg.    Co. 

Brach  Mfg.    Co. 

C.   Brandes,   Inc. 

Bremer   Tulley    Mfg.    Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co. 

Cambridge    Sanitary    Mfg.    C'>. 

Carter  Mfg.   Co. 

Central    Radio    Laborataries 

Conneway   Electric  Laboratories 

Cleartone    Radio   Tubes 

E.    T.    Cunningham    Co. 

Daj-ton   Fan    &    Motor   Co. 
De  Forest   Radio  Co. 
Dictograph    Products    Co. 

P.    A.   D-    Andrea  Co. 
Fanstee]    Products   Co. 
French    Battery   Co. 
Freed-Kisemann    Radio    Corp. 
Chas.   Freshman   Co..   Inc. 

Garod    Corp. 

Herbert  H.   Frost 
Hope    Webbing    Co. 

King   Hiners    Co 

Kenneth    Harkness    Radio    Corp. 

Kodel    Radio    Corp. 

Glen    L.    Martin    Aeroplane    Corp. 
Leslie  F.    Muter  Co. 
MuRad    Laboratories.     Inc. 
Myers    Radio   Tube   Corp. 
National   Carbon  Co. 

Radio    Corporation   oi    -America 
Radio  Rabat    Co. 

Steinite    Laboratories 

Sterling    Mfg.    Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone   Mfg.    Co. 

Therraiodyne   Radio   Corp. 
Teletone    Co.    of   America 

Victor   Talking  Machine   Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 
Work  Rite  Mfg.    Co. 


LOCAL  RADIO  LINEAGE 

Season  Beginning  October  1,  1925— Ending  April  30,  1926 

PRESS  (6  days)   178,913  lines 

Plain  Dealer   (7  Days) 116,637  lines 

News    (7  Days) 112,288  lines 

The  Press  published  67,428  more  lines  of  local  radio  adver- 
tising than  the  daily  Plain  Dealer  and  the  daily  News 
COMBINED! 

—AND     THE     TEN     LARGEST     CLEVELAND 

RADIO  MERCHANTS  PLACED  THEIR 

ADVERTISING  AS  FOLLOWS— 

PRESS  (6  Days) 142,128  lines 

Plain  Dealer   (7  Days) 51,681  lines 

News    (7  Days) 85,055  lines 

Without  exception  each  of  the  ten  largest  Cleveland  radio 
merchants  ran  more  advertising  in  The  Press  than  in  any 
other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper.  And  they  ran  5,392  more 
lines  of  radio  advertising  in  the  si.i'-day  Cleveland  Press  than 
in  the'  seven-day  News  and  seven-day  Plain  Dealer  COM- 
BINED! 


The  Cleveland  Press 


national     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,   New  York  City 

DETROIT  SAN   FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN        CLEVELAND 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS,     INC. 
410  N.   Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 
SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 

LARGEST       IN        OHIO 
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Is  It  Poor  Manufacturing 

to  Cut  Wages? 


are  able  or  inclined  to  think  the  matter 
through.  It  takes  men  of  vision  and 
higrh  intelligence  to  realize  that  such 
a  complicated  relationship  between 
wages  and  sales,  inextricably  entangled 
and  interwoven  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  continent,  can  have  any  real 
effect  upon  their  own  businesses.  But 
any  wage  cut  or  increase  does  have  a 
greater  or  less  effect  upon  every  other 
business,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

THOSE  industries  which  have  best 
learned  how  to  pay  high  wages, 
while  at  the  same  time  getting  low  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output,  are  the  ones 
which  are  most  prosperous  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  which  hardly  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  labor  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  various 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  coal 
mining  and  a  few  others.  The  work- 
ers are  underpaid  according  to  Amer- 
ican standards.  Periodically  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  contain 
stories  of  strikes  with  more  or  less 
bloodshed,  while  on  the  financial  pages 
we  are  regaled  with  unsatisfactory 
earning  statements  of  the  companies 
against  which  the  strikes  are  aimed. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of  a 
strike  in  any  of  the  Ford  plants? 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  busi- 
ness which  cannot  pay  progressively 
higher  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  costs.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being 
made  by  those  who  are  trying  to  find 
better  methods.  We  have  not,  and 
never  will,  reach  an  absolute  limit  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  produc- 
tion. Invention  and  common  sense 
working  together  will  turn  the  trick 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

So  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  done.  It  is  seldom  the 
inefficient  concerns  which  improve  their 
methods.  They  are  too  hide-bound  to 
believe  that  anything  can  be  done.  But 
show  me  a  concern  which  has  already 
greatly  reduced  its  costs,  and  I  will 
wager  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
find  still  further  possibilities  for  im- 
provement. 

The  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  for 
example,  once  offered  a  bonus  to  its 
workmen  based  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  output.  The  innova- 
tion resulted  in  an  increase  of  over  25 
per  cent  in  production.  This  increase 
had  to  be  achieved  through  keeping  to 
a  minimum  the  amount  of  time  the 
machines  were  shut  down  for  repairs 
and  through  lessening  the  losses  due  to 
excessive   spoilage. 

Had  this  concern  been  like  most,  it 
would   have    sat   back   with    a    sigh    of 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    20] 

satisfaction  after  achieving  such  an  al- 
most unheard  of  improvement.  But  it 
did  not.  Since  then  further  improve- 
ments in  methods  have  been  made  so 
that  today  those  machines  turn  out 
more  than  twice  as  much  production  as 
at  first.  In  other  words,  after  raising 
good  production  25  per  cent,  it  went 
ahead  and  raised  that  production  an- 
other 60  per  cent.  The  workmen  were 
remunerated  for  the  greater  produc- 
tion, yet  the  costs  went  down. 

By  studying  the  work  of  its  loading 
and  unloading  gangs,  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  which  is  the  country's 
largest  producer  of  cork  products, 
found  many  better  ways  of  handling 
that  kind  of  unskilled  work.  Stand- 
ards of  accomplishment  were  set  and 
a  wage  incentive  offered  to  men  for 
achieving  the  standards.  Eighteen 
men  shortly  did  the  work  that  for- 
merly required  thirty-two,  and  each 
member  of  the  gang  received  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  more  wages  for  doing 
labor   that   was   no   harder. 

At  the  docks  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company  the  same  sort  of  thing  was 
done  with  the  most  ordinary  kind  of 
stevedore  work.  The  workers  received 
materially  higher  wages  and  the  re- 
duction in  labor  costs  to  the  company 
was  notable. 

SUCH  improvements  as  these  in- 
crease what  economists  call  "real 
wages,"  and  it  is  only  by  constantly  rais- 
ing the  real  wages  that  we  can  prosper. 

For  that  reason  I  am  wholly  opposed 
to  basing  wages  upon  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  times  of  great  emergency 
wages  in  certain  trades  which  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  essential  skill  rise  far 
out  of  proportion.  When  the  emer- 
gency ends,  such  wages  fall.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  sees  to  that 
automatically. 

But  there  is  no  law — human,  eco- 
nomic, natural  or  divine — which  says 
that  any  worker  is  entitled  to  only  so 
much  of  the  world's  goods  yesterday, 
tomorrow  and  a  hundred  years  hence. 
Yet  that,  in  effect,  is  what  basing 
wages  on  the  cost  of  living  implies. 
When  based  on  the  theory  of  "a  living 
wage,"  the  cost-of-living  basis  is  not 
only  inhuman  and  insulting  to  the 
worker,  but  unsound,  for  if  it  were 
generally  accepted,  it  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  greater  prosperity 
for  capital. 

Had  the  sale  of  goods  only  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  would  be 
far  from  notable.  It  is  because  all  of 
us  have  steadily  been  able  to  buy  and 
consume  more  and  more  things  that  we 


are  prosperous.  Our  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  everything  grows  year  by 
year.  That  makes  prosperity.  As  this 
buying  power  continues  to  increase,  per 
capita,  we  shall  continue  to  prosper. 
When  it  stops,  look  for  a  depression. 
The  idea  that  certain  classes  of  people 
are  entitled  to  only  a  certain  amount 
of  the  necessaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  is  deeply  rooted 
in  a  lot  of  employers.  That  attitude 
was  expressed  by  a  benign,  kind-faced 
old  gentleman  who,  I  happened  to 
know,  was  notable  for  his  philanthropic 
work  in  a  number  of  fields. 

A  MEMBER  of  my  organization, 
who  was  doing  some  work  in  his 
plant,  had  been  impressed  with  the  pro- 
duction achieved  by  the  operator  of  one 
of  a  group  of  machines.  The  men  were 
on  piece  work  and  all  but  this  man  made 
fair  but  not  spectacular  earnings.  He 
made  on  the  average  about  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week. 

One  day  he  was  missing  from  the  job. 
We  asked  about  him. 

"Oh,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "he 
quit  when  I  had  his  piece  work  I'ate 
cut.  Why  he  was  making  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week!  No  workman  is  worth 
that  much.  That  is  the  price  of  an 
executive.  It's  wrong  for  a  workman  to 
make   such  big  money." 

"But  that  man,"  I  objected,  "turned 
out  so  much  production  that  he  cost 
you  less  per  unit  of  output  than  his 
fellows  on  the  same  job  who  earned 
half  as  much.  He  was  worth  every  cent 
of  what  he  made.  He  was  one  of  your 
best  investments." 

But  it  was  useless  to  argue.  That 
man  was  convinced  that  while  it  was 
all  right  for  a  not  particularly  efficient 
member  of  the  managing  class  to  make 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  it  was  some- 
how or  other  scandalous  for  a  highly 
efficient  member  of  the  working  class 
to  make  as  much. 

High  wages,  when  they  can  be  paid 
without  making  a  product  cost  more 
than  it  will  sell  for,  are  the  best 
possible  insurance  for  a  manufacturer 
against  labor  troubles  and  business  de- 
pressions, which  will  affect  him  and 
everyone  else,  whether  very  directly  or 
merely  indirectly. 

When  high  wages  cannot  be  paid  it 
is  nine  times  in  ten  the  fault  of  the 
management.  I  have  never  seen  a  con- 
cern so  efficient  that  it  held  no  possi- 
bilities for  reducing  costs  while  still 
paying  high  wages.  The  trouble  usu- 
ally is  that  the  management  is  either 
too  self  satisfied  or  too  sluggish  to 
put  forth  the  effort  to  find  better 
methods. 
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A  Chain  of  Influences  Which  Promote  the  Sale  of  Sheaf er  Pens 


i 


ffl 


Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  who  are 
typical  of  the  5.50,000  youthful  and 
enthusiastic  people  who  read 
Photoplay    Magazine, 


(2)  are  thrown  into  frequent  eon- 
tact  with  that  strongest  builder 
of  new  interests,  the  moving  pic- 
ture. 


•  In  the  pages  of  Photopla}',  Mrs. 
Young  is  stirred  again  with 
longings  first  acquired  on  the 
screen. 


N 


(^  The  advertising  pages  of  Photo- 
play add  a  further  link  in  the 
chain  of  influences  brought  to 
bear   ujion   her   living   interests. 


g)  The  dealer's  counter  card  exerts 
a  renewed  and  decisive  influence 
for  the  sale  at  the  point  of  ])ur- 
chase. 


(6)  And  three  influences — the  mov- 
ing picture,  Photoplay  and  your 
dealer's  cooperation — have  won  a 
new    customer. 


i 


Moving  Pictures  DO  Move 


Day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  eii- 
tbusia.stic  young  American.s  (like  jNIr. 
and  ]Mr.s.  Young)  catch  from  the  mov- 
ing picture  new  desires,  new  ideas  that 
mould  their  living  standards. 

They  are  stirred  by  more  healthy  dis- 
satisfactions than  any  other  group  of 
people  you  can  think  of. 

Photoplay  Magazine  has  gathered 
.550.000  of  these  gloriously  discon- 
tented young  people  into  a  single 
group — and  in  its  own  pages  rekindles 
their  enthusiasms,  first  born  on  the 
screen,    in    new    and    desirable    thing's. 


In  fine  clothes  and  beautiful  homes, 
in  shoes  and  shijjs  and  sealing  wax,  or 
what  have  you? 

The  screen  is  selling  i/our  product,  too 
— and  Photoplay  is  following  through 
to  clinch  the  sale. 

Your  advertising  in  Photoplay  will 
at  once  benefit  from  these  influences 
and  will  earn  in  addition  the  warm  co- 
operation of  your  dealers. 

May  we  show  you  how  other  adver- 
tisers have  capitalized  this  chain  of 
influences  to  their  profit  ( 


Photoplay 


Predominant  with  the  18  to  30  Age  Group 

JAMES  R.  QUIRK,  Publisher 
C.  W.  FULLER,  Advertising  Manager 

221  West  57th  St.,  New  York  750   N.  Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


127  Federal  St.,  Boston 
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HEYWORTH  CAMPBELL  gave  a 
talk  a  short  while  since  before 
the  Art  Directors  Club  on  the 
theme,  "How  can  one  strive  for  origi- 
nality and  still  avoid  the  eccentric  and 
bizarre?" 

His  "how"  is  both  interesting  and 
practical:  "In  putting  your  thoughts 
down  on  paper,"  he  said,  "it  is  unwise 
to  be  deliberately  conscious  of  the 
mediocrity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  origi- 
nality on  the  other.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  think  of  origin  rather  than 
originality.  According  to  any  stand- 
ard dictionary  definition,  the  word 
'origin'  means  'that  from  which  any- 
thing primarily  proceeds,  the  cause,  the 
foundation.' 

"I  approach  the  problem  from  two 
opposite  directions.  First,  I  try  the 
conventional  solution,  and  next  (tenta- 
tively discarding  the  formal)  I  try  the 
unconventional;  experimenting  with 
new  forms  and  searching  for  a  new 
and  refreshing  presentation.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore trying  to  be  original,  be  sure  that 
you  understand  and  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  old  forms  and  tried  cus- 
toms. Do  not  let  your  desire  to  be 
clever  interfere  with  your  getting  a 
clear  and  full  understanding  of  the 
facts.  No  matter  how  fascinating  the 
subject,  first  see  the  problem  in  its 
'bread-and-butter'  lineup. 

"This  method  may  be  the  best  way  to 
seek  conservative  originality.  First, 
try  the  formal,  then  the  informal  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Do  not  try  to 
combine  the  major  virtues  of  both,  but 
build  your  solution  on  the  fabric  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  .  .  .  Aside 
from  this  double  method  of  approach, 
the  sure-fire  way  to  be  original  is  to 
prevent  your  mind  from  becoming  her- 
metically sealed  to  new  ideas." 

Sound  sense,  this. 

— 8-pt— 

About  once  a  year,  I  deem  it  worth 
while  to  repeat  this  observation  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes: 

"The  first  duty  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  to  so  order  their  lives, 
that  they  may  make  the  lea.st  possible 
demand  at  all  times  upon  the  energy 
of  others." 

— 8-pt— 

Perusing  The  Golden  Book  Magazine 
the  other  evening,  I  was  reminded  of 
"The  New  American  Tempo"  about 
which  an  article  appeared  in  this  pub- 
lication recently.  It  was  the  contrast 
that  reminded  me — the  contrast  be- 
tween the  new  American  tempo  and  the 


old  English  tempo  as  reflected  in  this 
choice  paragraph  from  the  Quarterly 
Reriew  of  1825: 

"What  can  be  more  palpably  absurd 
and  ridiculous  than  the  prospect  held 
out  of  locomotives  traveling  twice  as 
fast  as  stage-coaches!  We  should  as 
soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon 
one  of  Congreve's  richochet  rockets  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such 
a  machine  going  at  such  a  rate.  .  .  . 
We  trust  that  Parliament  will,  in  all 
railways  it  may  sanction,  limit  the 
speed  to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour, 
which  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Syl- 
vester is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured 
on  with  safety." 

What  rare  copy  this  would  make  for 
one  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany's historical  boards  ....  "Wool- 
wich, four  miles  from  here,  home  of 
Mr.  Sylvester,  who  said :  etc.,  etc." 

— 8-pt— 

Always  keen  about  package  design, 
I  almost  burst  with  enthusiasm  when 
I  saw  the  new  wrapper  for  Lady  Pep- 
perell  sheets,  reproduced  in  miniature 
herewith. 


The  American  Weekly  publishes  this 
bit  of  very  good  advice  from  some  un- 
known sage:  "In  the  shortness  of  this 
life  let  us  know  well  what  we  must 
know,  and  not  try  to  know  too  well 
what  others  need  to  know.  An  honest 
exchange  of  knowledge  saves  us  the 
futility  of  learning  too  much." 

— 8-pt— 

"Just  what  did  you  mean  by  'the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  facts'  in  that  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue?"  I  asked  the 
editor,  for  the  term  intrigued  me. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "it  was  a  pet  idea 
of  Samuel  Gompers.  Here's  an  excerpt 
from  an  editorial  he  once  wrote  which 
will  answer  your  question  more  speci- 
fically."   And  he  handed  me  this: 


I 


I  fear  if  I  were  a  housewife  I  should 
be  carried  away  with  this  package  and 
buy  sheets  and  sheets  and  sheets,  till  I 
had  wrappers  enough  to  paper  a  room ! 


Facts  about   production   are   necessary 
an    understanding    of    what    is    wrong    wi' 
production.         Facts    about    production    an 
today   private    property    and    in    some    cases 
are  so  treated  with  the  sanction  of  govern 
ment   and   courts. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  carrying 
out  an  order  of  Congress,  sought  facts  about 
coal  production.  It  could  get  these  facts 
only  from  the  books  of  employers.  The 
emploj'ers  refused  to  allow  access  to  those 
facts  in  their  books.  The  court  sustained 
the  employers  saying  these  facts  belong  to 
the   mine  owners. 

Financial  control  makes  this  secrecy 
necessary.  If  industry  were  controlled  by 
industry  sucli  secrecy  would  not  be  neces- 
sary and  would  cease.  Competition  for 
dividends  would  become  obsolete  by  compe- 
tition for  efficiency  and  for  high  grade  pro- 
duction and  service  would  take  its  place, 
preserving  the  valuable  principle  of  com- 
petition without  robbing  the  workers  and 
consumers. 

Financial  thievery  is  possible  largely  be- 
cause industrial  fat'ts  are  private  property 
and  protected  as  such.  Private  ownership 
of  facts  must  stop. 

My  own  private  opinion  is  that  big 
business  will  always  be  in  a  precarious 
position,  .so  far  as  good-will  is  con- 
cerned, until  it  abandons  the  idea  of 
such  facts  being  private  property. 
— 8-pt— 

On  the  cover  of  the  current  issue  of 
The  Needle,  house  organ  of  Young  & 
McCallister,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  is 
this  observation  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple: "Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  in- 
form men  more  than  they  know — yet  I 
may  give  them  the  occasion  to  con- 
sider." 

That  explains  why  I  have  the  temer- 
ity to  write  this  page.  I  know  no  more 
than  my  readers,  but  I  hope  now  and 
then  to  give  them  occasion  to  consider. 


4 
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How  ^Advertisers  of  Women  s 
Wear  Build  Business  Here— 


DURING  1925,  ten  of  the  eleven  national  advertisers  of  women's  wear 
who  used  Milwaukee  newspaper  space  concentrated  in  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  exclusively!  (Read  the  list  at  the  left.) 


^       :     ^ 

Exclusively  ! 

Associated  Knit  Underwear 

American  Rayon  Products 

Carter's  Knit  Underwear 

Hickory  Products 

Jean  Hair  Nets 

Kayser  Gloves 

Kayser  Underwear 

Normandy  Voiles 

Onyx  Hosiery 

Real  Silk  Hosiery 

Warner  Corsets 


^. 


r 


Local  women's  wear  advertisers,  last  year,  in- 
vested more  than  four  and  a  half  times  as 
much  in  The  Journal  as  in  any  other  Milwau- 
kee paper. 

During  the  first  live  months  of  1926,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  printed  461,206  lines  of 
paid  women's  wear  advertising — nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  other  two  Milwaukee  papers 
combined! 

In  the  rich  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market  you, 
too,  can  build  a  maximum  volume  of  business 
at  the  lowest  possible  advertising  cost  per  sale 
through  The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone. 

This  newspaper  is  read  by  more  than  four  out 
of  every  five  Milwaukee  families,  and  influ- 
ences the  buying  habits  of  more  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  people  than  any  other  publica- 
tion in  the  world! 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIBwST        BY       ME    R^  I    T 
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The  Scope  of  the  Advertising 

Agency 


iiut.'^tandinK  instance  of  this  kind  is 
the  way  in  which  the  examination  of 
witnesses  in  our  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission case  has  laid  such  unusual 
tniphasis  on  the  purely  mechanical  and 
clerical  phases  of  advertising  agency 
work,  practically  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  creative  functions  which  occupy  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  an  agency's 
time,  and  reflect  its  reason  for  exist- 
ence. 

In  fact  it  seems  that  if  there  were 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  an  advertising  agency  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  such  a  case  as  this 
to  have  originated  in  the  first  place. 

Take  one  instance.  The  Commission 
has  coined  a  phrase  unfamiliar  to  ad- 
vertising men.  It  speaks  of  engrav- 
ings, electrotypes  and  mats  and  calls 
them  "type  parts."  Of  course,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  frequent  reference 
to  these  "type  parts"  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  to  prove  that  advertis- 
ing is  interstate  commerce.  But  even 
granting  this  is  an  obvious  purpose,  it 
is  still  diflicult  to  see  why  so  much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  some- 
thing so  purely  incidental  to  the  agency 
business  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
fair  comparison.  Perhaps  this  will 
serve. 

When  the  Federal  League  was  fight- 
ing the  National  and  American 
Leagues  in  the  courts,  the  question  of 
whether  baseball  was  interstate  com- 
merce rested  upon  the  movement  of 
bats,  balls,  gloves  and  masks  from  State 
to  State.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
this  did  not  constitute  interstate  com- 
merce. 

YET  many  of  those  base  balls,  masks 
and  gloves  were  owned  by  the 
clubs.  In  the  case  of  the  agency 
business  these  so-called  "type  parts" 
are  never  owned  by  the  agencies.  They 
are  bought  for  their  clients  when  the 
need  arises.  The  purely  incidental 
nature  of  such  supplies  is  obvious  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  need  not 
even  be  shipped  by  the  agency.  Fre- 
quently they  are  forwarded  by  the 
electrotypers  or  engravers.  They  may 
not  even  exist  to  enable  advertising  to 
be  carried  on  successfully.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  complete  advertise- 
ments have  been  telegraphed  on  one 
evening  from  New  York  and  appeared 
in  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles  in  the  news- 
papers  of  the   following  morning. 

Let  your  mind  go  back  to  the  time 
when  a  good  sized  account  came  into 
your  agency  a  year  ago.  You  remem- 
ber the  negotiations  that  occurred  be- 
fore you  obtained  the  account.  Per- 
haps it  was  necessary  for  you  to  have 
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several  conferences  with  this  adver- 
tiser before  you  could  convince  him 
that  this  was  the  agency  for  him. 
Then  remember  the  study  that  fol- 
lowed. Go  back  over  your  talks  with 
his  executives,  your  trip  through  his 
plants,  your  interviews  with  his  branch 
managers  and  wholesale  distributors. 
Think  of  the  days  and  weeks  and  pos- 
sibly months  that  you  spent  in  a  field 
study  of  the  people  who  sell  his  product 
and  of  the  men  and  women  who  buy 
it.  Then  take  yourself  back  to  your 
own  organization  where  the  findings  of 
these  surveys  were  gathered  together. 
Recall  the  first  time  these  findings  were 
discussed,  the  first  attempts  at  inter- 
preting his  story  in  terms  of  advertis- 
ing. Remember  the  plans  that  were 
written  and  discarded  and  revised,  the 
discussions  over  media  and  distribution 
and  methods  of  marketing. 

REMEMBER  the  meetings  at  which 
you  finally  submitted  your  findings 
to  your  customer.  Think  back  to  all  of 
the  talks  you  had  with  him  and  his 
associates.  Then  remember  the  way 
your  own  organization  polished  and 
improved  your  ideas  before  you  were 
ready  to  put  them  down  on  paper  in 
the  form  of  concrete  copy  and  layouts. 
Then  more  meetings  with  your  cus- 
tomer, probably  more  revisions  of  copy 
and  layouts  and  lists  and  marketing 
suggestions.  Then  ordering  the  art 
work,  making  the  exact  typographical 
specifications,  scaling  the  art  work 
down  to  its  proper  size. 

And  finally,  after  all  this  time  has 
passed  and  all  of  these  steps  have 
been  successfully  taken,  one  of  the 
clerks  in  your  production  department 
by  ordering  an  engraving  in  the  name 
of  your  customer,  and  as  his  agent, 
takes  the  first  step  that  applies  to 
"type  parts." 

.Show  a  person  through  an  advertis- 
ing agency.  All  he  sees  is  a  lot  of 
people  picking  up  pieces  of  paper  and 
putting  them  down  or  carrying  them 
from  one  part  of  the  office  to  another. 
The  work  is  going  on  behind  doors 
that  are  closed  or  out  in  some  retailer's 
store  or  in  the  office  of  a  client.  It  is 
the  exact  oposite  from  that  type  of 
factory  where  you  can  stand  in  one 
small  room  and  watch  the  raw  mate- 
rials fall  into  a  machine  at  one  end 
and  come  out  at  the  other  ready  to  ship. 

Walk  into  a  laboratory  and  look  at  a 
row  of  test  tubes.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  surface  to  show  that  a  dis- 
covery w'hich  may  rock  the  scientific 
world  is  on  the  eve  of  developing.  Go 
into  a  newspaper  office  even  a  few 
minutes  before  an  edition  goes  to  press 


and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  you  what 
tomorrow's   front   page   will    look   like. 

It  has  been  said  that  advertising 
agencies  deal  in  white  space.  It  would 
be  as  accurate  to  say  that  they  deal 
in  wood  pulp.  Wood  pulp  is  useless  to 
the  advertiser  until  it  has  been  fabri- 
cated into  newsprint.  Newsprint  or 
white  space  is  useless  to  the  advertiser 
until  it  has  been  fabricated  into  ad- 
vertisements. Advertising  does  not 
come  into  existence  until  thought  and 
experience  and  time  and  energy  have 
been  applied  to  it  by  creative  service. 
Agency  work  is  not  a  commodity;  it 
is  a  creative  service.  That  creative 
service  is  what  the  advertising  agency 
sells.  It  is  intangible,  if  you  like,  as 
imponderable  as  the  knowledge  which 
enables  a  doctor  to  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe, a  lawyer  to  give  an  opinion  or 
to  try  a  case,  an  artist  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  scientist  to  invent  a  new 
formula. 

You  can  see  an  agency  man  calling 
on  a  manufacturer  and  telling  him  the 
market  possibilities  of  his  product,  but 
you  can't  see  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  logic  of  his  arguments  convinces 
his   prospect  that   he  should   advertise. 

YOU  can  see  a  man  or  woman  going 
from  door  to  door,  from  store  to 
store,  asking  questions,  but  you  cannot 
see  the  experience  and  skill  that  decided 
what  questions  to  ask  nor  the  judg- 
ment that  takes  the  answers  and  inter- 
prets them   into  advertising. 

You  can  see  pages  of  typewritten 
copy  and  designs  for  artistic  pages. 
But  you  cannot  see  the  creative  ability 
that  led  to  proportioning  the  picture  to 
the  text  and  to  choosing  one  artist 
against  another  or  one  certain  group 
of  words  when  the  whole  dictionary 
was  there  to  choose  from. 

You  can  see  a  neatly  typewritten  list 
of  newspapers  or  magazines  but  you 
cannot  see  the  interviews  with  solic- 
itors and  the  files  of  information  that 
led  to  the  selection  of  one  paper  as 
against  another  or  one  magazine  as 
against  another. 

At  last  you  can  see  a  series  of 
finished  advertisements.  But  you  can- 
not see  that  these  same  advertisements 
are  appearing  in  perhaps  a  hundred 
other  cities  or  in  a  dozen  other  maga- 
zines. Nor  can  you  see  the  letters  and 
circulars  and  booklets  and  broadsides 
carefully  prepared,  each  one  dropped 
into  its  proper  place,  to  make  every 
ounce  of  every  dollar  work.  Nor  can 
you  see  the  advertising  of  dealers  in- 
spired and  created  by  the  appearance 
of  a  national  advertiser's  copy  in  a 
newspaper    or    a    magazine.     Nor    can 
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This    advertisement    is    one    of    a    series    appearing  * 
as  a    full   page   in  The   Enquirer.      Each 
personalizes   a    Cincinnati   suburb   by   describing 
►man    characteristic    of    that    suburb;    in    each    adv 
meiit.   too,  Tlie   Enquirer's  coverage  of  the  district   is  sh 


appearing  ^ 
advertise-    || 

the  type  |L 
advertise-    1 1 

shown.      JLJ 


Mrs*  Northside 


. . . .  ^^MotheY'laureate" 


**¥  'LL    wait,    Jim — I'll    wait    forever;    but 
^    there's  really  no  need  of  it.     We'll  get 
on — oh,  we'll  show  the  whole  world!" 

It  was  a  slim,  starry-eyed  girl  who  spoke. 
Her  faith  was  contagious;  Jim's  frown 
broke  into  a  happy  smile.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  the  "For  Rent"  sign  left  the  win- 
dow of  a  cottage  out  beyond  Pullan  Ave- 
nue; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northside  moved  in. 

That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Today,  the 
Northsides  live  in  a  larger  house.  There  is 
money  in  the  bank  and  bonds  in  a  lock  box. 
The  Northsides  have  prospered! 

But  prosperity  hasn't  changed  Mrs. 
Northside.  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever,  and 
the  same  thoughtful  planner.  She  has 
wonderful  dreams  for  her  children — and 
you    can   wager   she'll   make   those    dreams 


come  true.  For,  while  her  head  is  in  the 
clouds,  her  feet  are  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ground.     She  is  a  practical  idealist. 

She  shows  her  practicality  every  day  in 
her  shopping — she  is  known  everywhere  as 
a  "canny  buyer."  And  here  The  Enquirer 
helps  her.  For  Mrs.  Northside  has  long 
been  a  subscriber  to  this  paper;  reading  it 
is  a  regular  part  of  her  day.  And  a  regular 
part  of  most  of  her  neighbors'  days.  For 
in  this  community  are  2,262  residence 
buildings;  here  1,659  Enquirers  are  deliv- 
ered. 

To  many  merchants,  these  facts  are  not 
news — they  have  used  The  Enquirer  for 
years  to  reach  this  market.  And  they  have 
profited  by  doing  so.  Why  not  "steal 

a  march"  on  Success,  Mr.  Advertiser,  by 
following  the  lead  of  these  merchants? 


I.  A.  KLEIN 
New  Yor-;  Chicago 


THE  CINCINNATI  ^H  ENQUIRER 


'Goes  to  the  home, 


B.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 


Stays  in  the  home" 
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NE  officer  of  the  Powers -House  organi- 
zation, as  a  part  of  his  duties,  is  assigned  the 
entire  responsibility  for  securing  new  business. 

P-H 
All  the  other  members  of  the  staff. —  more 
than  thirty  in  number. — ^are  devoted  to  the 
task  of  servmg  established  clients. 

P-H 

The  gratifying  result  is  that  recommendations 

by  clients  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  our 

new  accounts. 

P-H 

By  holding  our  own  sales -expense  low,  we 
are  able  to  maintain  a  grade  of  service  which 
more  than  satisfies. 


ZTTTie 

Po^wers  ^House 

Advertising       ^ 

HANNA   BUILDING   v   ^    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Marfih  K.  Power*.  Pvcu 


Irank  E.  Hou«c,  Jr..  V.  Prcs.  &  Qcn.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Ricley,  Sec'y 


see  the  manufacturer's  salesman 
jroing  from  store  to  store  telling  the 
story  of  the  advertising,  arranging  dis- 
plays in  windows  or  on  counters,  put- 
ting the  advertising  where  it  will  be 
seen  and  having  the  product  where 
it  can  be  bought. 

The  business  of  creating  advertising 
as  it  exists  today  in  the  service  of  the 
modern  advertising  agency  spreads 
over  one  generation  at  the  most. 
Changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  overwhelming. 
The  improvement  of  advertising  tech- 
nique has  enabled  manufacturers  to 
achieve  economy  of  mass  production 
for  the  public's  welfare  and  their  own 
prosperity.  Yet  in  the  creating  of 
advertising  we  are  working  with  the 
most  intangible  factors  of  human  life. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  most  volatile 
factor  in  modern  civilization,  human 
nature. 

You  cannot  make  a  person  read  an 
advertisement  and  then  put  him  under 
the  microscope  to  see  how  he  reacts. 
You  cannot  even  be  there  when  he 
reads  the  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
which  appears  the  message  which  you 
have  prepared  for  him.  Microbes  may 
be  small  but  they  don't  mind  being  put 
under  the  microscopic  lens  for  exami- 
nation and  they  don't  get  self  con- 
.scious  when  you  question  them.  Human 
beings  are  another  story.  Yet  even 
in  dealing  with  so  complex  a  being  as 
the  modern  .American  man  and  woman, 
advertising  agency  service  is  making 
it  possible  for  a  great  and  constantly 
growing  number  of  manufacturers  to 
establish  their  products  in  the  prefer- 
ences, even  in  the  affections,  of  men 
and  women. 

And  the  reason  that  this  has  come 
about  is  that  the  scope  of  advertising 
agency  service  represents  something 
which,  like  the  iceberg,  has  more  than 
seven-eighths  of  its  bulk  out  of  sight. 


Renaissance  in  Ice 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    24] 

in  the  country  that  uses  ice.  An  in- 
vestigation made  in  Boston  disclosed 
that  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  homes  had 
no  use  for  a  refrigerator.  Thus  it  is 
in  cities;  thus  in  the  North.  In  com- 
munities of  500  and  less  (39  per  cent  of 
the  population)  little  ice  is  sold,  and 
the  same  is  true  in  certain  Southern 
communities  where  the  population  is 
largely  colored.  It  is  likely  that  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  homes  are  at 
present  buying  ice,  something  like 
10,000,000  of  the  26,000,000  total. 

Almost  4,000,000  of  these  40  per  cent 
of  the  iceman's  present  customers  and 
purchasers  of  much  more  than  half  his 
output  will  eventually  install  iceless 
ice-boxes. 

The  effort  to  otf.set  this  great  loss 
will  bring  about  a  renaissance  in  ice, 
will  institute  a  new  era  in  its  produc- 
tion and  its  sale.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
panies begin  taking  active  measures 
to  sell  more  ice,  they  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  their  problems  in  an 
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Publishers'  Promotion  Matter 
How  To  Make  It  Effective 

With  the  mass  of  mediLim  and  market  data  passing  over 
the  desk  of  a  busy  representative  of  only  one  list  of  news- 
papers, just  imagine  that  printed  information  multiplied 
many  times,  passing  over  the  desk  of  a  busy  space  buyer! 

Does  he  read  it? 

He  does  not.     He  can't! 

The  main  reasons  why  most  publishers'  promotion  matter 
is  wasted  are: 

Irrelevant. 

inaccurate. 

Hard  to  read. 

Too  bulky,  too  long. 

Unimportant  points  over-emphasized. 

Hard  to  file  and  find. 

A  lack  of  uniformity  or  standardization  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers,  agents  and  advertisers  for  handling 
this  sort  of  information. 

The  ultimate  answer  may  be  in  the  buyers  and  sellers 
cooperating  to  develop  a  somewhat  standardized  method 
comparable  to  the  uniform  system  of  circulation  analyses. 

Meanwhile  a  publisher  can  profit  by  having  his  material 
prepared  or  at  least  approved  by  a  man  of  seasoned  ex- 
perience in  the  national  field. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  •  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 


so 
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Concentrated  sales  appeal  is  difficult  where  the  one 
message  must  consider  the  thought  processes  of  two  types 
of  people. 

Men  and  women  are  seldom  sold  through  the  same 
sales  argument. 

Narrow  the  classification  of  your  readers  and  you 
enhance  the  pulling  power  of  your  copy. 

Women  do  the  buying  on  the  farms  and  it's  women  you 
want  to  reach.  They  may  read  other  publications,  but 
they're  sure  to  read  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE.  More 
than  800,000  farm  women  have  paid  our  subscription 
department  good  money  for  the  privilege  of  reading  it 
regularly. 

Farm  women  justly  feel  that  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE 
is  their  very  own.  It  has  an  influence  with  them  not 
possible  with  any  other  type  of  publication. 

Dealers  recognize  the  power  of  THE  FARMER'S 
WIFE  and  are  glad  to  see  it  on  the  schedules  of  merchan- 
dise they  are  asked  to  handle. 

Data  will  be  sent  you  on  application,  showing  how 
brand  preference  in  farm  homes  has  been  increased  through 
sales  effort  concentrated  on  women. 

Why  take  two  bites  to  the  cherry? 

Strengthen  your  advertising  through  undivided  appeal. 
Talk  to  the  farm  woman  direct — in  her  own  language — 
through  the  only  magazine  that  interprets  modern  life 
through  the  viewpoint  of  the  farm  woman — 

THE 

Farmer  s  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Wrslnn  Representatives  /i5S5X  Eastern  Refresenlatnes 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc. 
307  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

2.S0  Park  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
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entirely  different  spirit.  The  new  com- 
petition, instead  of  resulting  in  the  end 
of  the  iceman,  will  really  result  in  the 
m.aking  of  him. 

Heretofore  he  has  been  rather  indif- 
ferent to  space  advertising;  in  fact,  tu 
advertising  of  any  sort.  How  is  he 
going  to  feel  when  every  magazine  and 
newspaper  carries  the  advertised 
praises  of  his  competitor?  What  is  he 
going  to  do  when  he  sees  his  competitor 
wax  prosperous  upon  advertising?  He 
is  going  to  try  some  of  it  himself,  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  The  cooper- 
ative fund  started  two  years  ago  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Industries  will  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Electric 
Refrigeration  Council.  All  of  the  large 
ice  companies  will  advertise  their  own 
particular  service. 

AND  how  does  Mr.  Iceman  feel  when 
he  sees  in  his  favorite  publications 
references  to  his  muddy  feet  and  his 
dripping  block  of  ice  as  evils  that  no 
longer  need  be  suffered?  And  what 
1?  he  going  to  do  about  it?  Gradually 
he  will  find  some  way  to  make  his  route- 
men  less  objectionable,  and  immediate- 
ly he  will  advertise  that:  "A  block  of 
ice  cannot  get  out  of  order";  that:  "It's 
better  to  have  an  iceman  in  your  kitchen 
than  a  mechanic." 

By  degrees  he  will  learn  that  it  is 
better  to  talk  about  himself  than  his 
competitor.  He  will  find  many  quali- 
ties of  his  product  either  unknown  or 
unappreciated  by  the  public,  and  these 
he  will  make  known  in  print.  How 
many  of  our  readers  know,  for  instance, 
that  commercial  ice  is  purer  than  city 
water?  Yet  germ-fearing  mothers  re- 
fuse to  let  their  children  use  it.  Most 
of  the  ice  sold  in  this  country  is  manu- 
factured from  city  water,  pure  enough 
for  the  householder  but  not  for  Mr. 
Iceman.  He  filters  it.  One  set  of  im- 
purities is  taken  out  in  this  way.  In 
freezing  the  water  in  huge  cans  a 
strange  thing  happens.  Ice  forms  in 
layers,  one  upon  the  other,  beginning  at 
the  side.s  of  the  can  and  building  up 
toward  the  center.  At  length  there 
is  a  block  of  ice  with  a  little  cavity  in 
the  center,  a  cavity  filled  with  cloudy 
water.  This  cloudy  water  is  drawn  off 
and  replaced  because  it  contains  a  sec- 
ond set  of  impurities  which  passed 
through  the  filter  but  which  the  ice 
rejected.  What  a  story  that  is  for 
copy! 

And  there  is  a  copy  story  in  the  use- 
fulness of  ice.  The  preservation  of 
food  is  just  as  much  a  subject  for  the 
iceman  as  it  is  for  his  competitor.  The 
use  of  ice  in  the  preparation  of  food 
has  possibilities.  Its  use  need  not  be 
confined  to  pastry.  He  will  want  to 
urge  his  customers  to  install  efficient 
refrigerators  with  adequate  storage  ca- 
pacity, and  to  buy  ice  in  larger  units. 
He  will  want  to  tell  them  how  inexpen- 
sive ice  is,  especially  when  used  in  the 
way  he  recommends.  He  will  try  to 
persuade  six-month  users  to  become 
twelve-month  users,  four-month  to  be-' 
come  six-month,  and  those  who  do  not 
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PORTRAIT     OF     MISS     CARLOTTA     MONTEREY 


Jn  appearance  as  viell as  in  content,  the  NEW 
DELINEATOR  Will  be  a  magazine  distinguished 
from  anf  publication  in  the  women's  field  today. 


With  the  November  Issue 


rhcT\ 


ELINEATOR 


and  the  DESIGNER 

will  be  combined  in  one 
magazine  to  be  known  as 

DELINEATOR 

In  appearance  and  in  content,  the  new  Delineator  will  be  a 
magazine  distinguished  from  any  publication  in  the  women's 
field  today. 

It  is  the  fixed  intent  of  the  publishers  to  make  a  magazine 
for  that  comparatively  large  number  of  American  women 
who  have  critical  taste  and  the  means  to  gratify  it. 

This  influential  class  is  not  restricted  to  the  few  nor  does 
it  include  the  millions.  It  is  composed  largely  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  substantial  men  in  business  and  the  professions. 

These  women  and  girls  are  interested  in  the  latest  authors, 
the  smartest  fashions,  the  most  advanced  information  for 
directing  their  households. 

The  new  Delineator  will  mark   both  an  evolution  and  a 


revolution.     It  will  appeal  to  these  women  with  an  intensity 
and  to  a  degree  that  has  no  precedence. 

The  price  of  the  new  Delineator  will  be  2j  ce?its. 

The  guaranteed  circulation,  from  the  November  issue,  will 
be  1,250,000. 

The    present  guaranteed   circulations  of    The    Delineator 
and  Designer  are  1,700,000.  | 

Obviously,  the  advertiser  for  some  time  to  come  will   be  | 

receiving  several  hundred  thousand  excess  circulation. 

The  new  Delineator,  November  issue,  closes  September  i. 

THE    BUTTERICK     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

S.    R.   LATSHAW,  T resident 
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use  ice  at  all  to  try  it  at  least  for  the 
summer   months. 

And  he  will  have  to  live  up  to  his  ad- 
vertising. Once  he  really  gets  in  touch 
with  his  buying  public  his  ears  will  be 
sensitive  to  their  opinions  of  his  prod- 
uct. He  will  see  to  it  that  buyers  get 
the  weight  they  pay  for.  Already  he 
has  begun  to  score  his  blocks  so  that 
the  purchaser  may  know  how  much  she 
receives.  The  small  dealer,  however, 
does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  this  and 
prefers  to  buy  from  a  manufacturer 
whose  ice  bears  no  telltale  markings. 
Only  through  the  cooperation  of  a  com- 
munity's ice  plant  is  it  possible  to  main- 
tain this  substantial  service  to  the  con- 
sumer. But  this  cooperation  will  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  industry. 

Once  sugar  and  crackers  came  out  of 
a  barrel.  The  package  business  of 
today  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  Per- 
haps the  ice  which  today  lies  covered 
by  a  muddy  looking  tarpaulin  on  the 
slimy  floor  of  a  truck  will  in  the  future 
travel  to  its  porcelain-enamel  lined  des- 
tination in  a  procelain  enamel-lined 
vehicle. 

IS  the  idea  of  trade-marked  ice  fan- 
tastic when  so  many  other  products 
difficult  to  mark  now  bear  the  identity 
of  their  makers?  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
predict  great  changes  in  the  iceman's 
retail  service  when  for  so  long  he  has 
been  following  the  methods  of  the  past? 
Have  we  not  better  phonographs  today 
since  radio  became  a  threat  to  their  ex- 
istence? 

The  new  conditions  will  of  themselves 
do  much  to  change  the  business.  In  an 
industry  fighting  for  its  life  there  is 
little  room  for  the  slipshod  participant. 
The  little  man  as  a  rule  will  go  his  way 
oblivious  of  the  great  forces  in  motion 
around  him.  Consequently,  the  alert 
big  company,  with  a  stake  so  large  that 
it  must  be  defended  with  every  mod- 
ern commercial  weapon,  will  gradually 
draw  his  customers  away.  Only  a  big 
company,  probably,  will  be  able  to  give 
the  service  of  the  future.  Only  a  big 
company  will  be  able  to  advertise  ice 
as  it  is  going  to  be  advertised.  There 
is  even  more  reason  to  expect  large  ice 
companies  than  large  bread  companies. 
Already  big  consolidations  of  ice  com- 
panies are  under  way.  Scores  of  small 
plants  recently  combined  to  form  the 
Southern  Ice  Utilities  Corporation.  The 
new  Middle  West  Ice  Utilities  is  similar 
in  form.  In  Buff'alo  another  merger  has 
just  been  consummated.  And  so  it  goes. 
The  more  brains  it  takes  to  operate — 
and  it  will  take  brains  to  offset  the  loss 
of  more  than  half  the  business— the 
more  the  business  is  likely  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  fewer  and  larger  com- 
panies. 

The  public  will  benefit.  States  are 
taking  notice  of  the  trend,  watchful  of 
a  public  service  so  important.  Okla- 
homa is  about  to  pass  a  law  classing 
ice  companies  with  public  utilities.  And 
advertising  will  win  over  not  the  one 
industry  only,  but  its  big  competitor  as 
well. 


the  only 
markets  that 
justify 

"one  paper  buys'' 
are  places  that  have 
no  more  than 
one  newspaper — 
and  those 
usually  require 
some  auxiliary 
media — 
in  the  Greater 
Detroit  Area  the 
Detroit  Times 
offers  as  its  share 
of  coverage 
286,000  evenings 
330,000  Sundays 


THE    OPEN    FORUM 

WHEREIN    INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 
ARE     FRANKLY    EXPRESSED 


What  Price  Cut  Prices  ? 

itTK  we  permit  any  manufactui'or  to 
X govern  the  terms,  not  of  sale,  but 
of  resale,  on  his  merchandise  once  he 
has  disposed  of  it  to  the  retailer,  and 
to  govern  these  terms  not  by  virtue  of 
persuasion  but  by  force  of  law,  do  we 
not  embark  on  uncharted  seas?  Do 
we  not  begin  a  serious  precedent  for 
the  whole  institutions  of  barter  and 
sale?" 

That  is  the  question  Mr.  Krichbaum 
asks  in  your  issue  of  June  16  under  the 
caption  "What  Price  Price  Mainte- 
nance?" 

It  is  a  fair  question  and  deserves  a 
fair  answer. 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  "No, 
we    don't." 

It  is  high  time  that  advertising  men 
paid  more  attention  to  this  issue  of 
price  maintenance  and  understood  it 
better.  For  it  is  nothing  if  not  an 
advertising  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proponents  of 
price  maintenance  or,  at  least,  most  of 
them,  do  not  seek  to  permit  any  manu- 
facturer to  govern  the  resale  price, 
but  only  the  manufacturers  of  identi- 
fied or  branded  merchandise. 

The  price  maintenance  issue  applies 
chiefly  to  merchandise  sold  under  a 
nationally  known  brand.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  brand  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  result  of  advertising.  It  is 
the  chief  property  value  that  advertis- 
ing creates.  It  is  the  protection  of  this 
property  value  created  by  advertising 
that  the  proponent  of  price  mainte- 
nance demands. 

The  manufacturer  of  such  identified 
or  branded  merchandise  does  not  "dis- 
pose of  his  merchandise  to  the  retailer." 
The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the 
buyer  beware)  does  not  apply.  The 
retailer  seldom  takes  a  chance.  He 
merely  stocks  to  meet  a  known  demand 
from  the  consumer  which  was  created 
for  him  long  before  he  made  his  "pur- 
chase." 

Let  something  go  wrong  with  the 
retailer's  stock  of  some  branded  item, 
and  see  who  owns  it  then.  It  is 
back  on  the  manufacturer's  hands  in 
no  time.  The  manufacturer  can 
neither  dispose  of  his  brand  nor 
shirk  the  responsibility  which  the 
brand  implies,  even  if  he  wants  to. 

.Almost  any  manufacturer  of  a 
packaged  product  will  tell  you  that  if 
the  retailer  wants  to  take  the  goods  out 
of  the  branded  package  and  sell  them 
in  unidentified  form  (which,  of  course, 
he  doesn't)  he,  the  manufacturer,  does 
not  care  a  fig  about  the  resale  price. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
retailer  does  not  own  and  cannot  own 


the  most  important  part  of  such  mer- 
chandise, which  is  the  manufacturer's 
good   will. 

The  merchant  does  not  really  buy 
such  merchandise.  He  only  buys  the 
opportunity   or   right  to   sell   it. 

Only  the  United  States  Government 
can  apply  price  maintenance  freely  and 
without  restraint.  Your  druggist  can 
buy  all  the  postage  stamps  he  wants 
and  he  owns  them,  too,  because  he  has 
to  pay  cash  for  them — no  30-day  bills. 
But  let  him  advertise  a  half-price  sale 
on  postage  stamps  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

R.  O.  Eastman,  President, 

R.  O.  Eastman,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Change  and  Progress 

MR.  UPDEGRAFF  starts  with 
1900— why  not  with  1492?  Con- 
well,  the  preacher,  wrote  a  book  about 
the  same  principle  and  called  it  "Acres 
of  Diamonds."  Wells'  "Outline  of  His- 
tory" records  changes  that  destroyed 
civilizations.  The  changes  Mr.  Upde- 
graff  writes  so  well  about  make  busi- 
ness good,  distribute  wealth  and  raise 
the  ambitious  and  energetic  poor  to  the 
seats  of  the  mighty. 

While  some  seats  have  been  vacated, 
many  new  ones  have  been  added.  The 
power  of  advertising  has  materially 
helped  these  vast  changes  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  powerful  as  it  is, 
it  cannot  hold  a  public  against  progress. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  the  phonograph. 

Any  day,  even  now,  gasoline  may  be 
replaced  by  a  cheaper  fuel,  and  millions 
lost  to  holders  of  oil  securities.  .And, 
perhaps,  directly  or  indirectly  remade 
over-night. 

Someone  once  said  it  is  easier  to  get 
what  you  haven't  than  to  keep  what 
you've  got,  and  Mr.  Updegraflf  alarm- 
ingly emphasizes  the  reason. 

E.    M.    SWAZEY. 

Pacific   Coa.st   Manager, 
The  American  Weekly, 
Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
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Advertising  License 

T  is  very  probable  that  your  readers 
_niay  be  able  to  help  us  in  a  friend- 
ly discussion  which  we  have  had  with 
the  license  department  of  both  our 
city  and  our  State. 

in  Louisiana  the  Act  of  1924,  known 
as  Act  20.'),  defines  the  basis  on  which 
occupation  license  may  be  assesstd 
against  various  classes  of  businesses, 
and,  like  many  laws,  it  is  somewhat 
ambiguous   in  one  or  two  places. 


Paragraph    No.   20   of  our  city   code 

reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  further  Ordained,  etc..  That  every 
individual  firm,  association  or  corporation 
carrying  on  the  profession  or  business  of 
keeping  caljs.  carriages,  haclts.  horses,  or 
motor  vehicles  tor  liire,  undertalter,  funeral 
director,  agency,  for  steamboats  or  steam- 
ships and  owners  or  lessees  of  toll  bridges 
or  ferrie.s.  .stevedores,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  business  or  profession  of  bill  post- 
mg,  tacking  or  advertising,  the  license  shall 
be  based  upon  the  gross  annual  receipts 
from  such  profession  or  business. 

Paragraph  No.  21  then  reads: 

"Be  it  further  ordained,  etc..  That  every 
individual  tirm,  association  or  corporation 
carrj'ing  on  the  business  or  professions  of 
ph.vsician.  osteopath,  dentist,  oculist,  at- 
torney-at-law,  editor,  publisher,  printer,  en- 
graver, lithographer,  photographer,  archi- 
tect, jeweler,  or  any  other  professional  oc- 
cupation, shall  be  graded  according  to  the 
classification  name  in  Paragraph  No.  -". 
t>ut  the  license  for  the  various  professions 
included  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  one-half 
of  those  established  by  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Section  :  provided  that  no 
iicense  shall  be  issued  hereunder  for  less 
than    five  dollars." 

It  is  our  contention  that  merely  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  engaged  in  con- 
ducting  an    ethical   agency   we   should 
by     no     means    be    classed     with     bill 
posters,  sign  painters  and  persons  mak- 
ing   and    selling    advertising   novelties, 
etc.,    and    that    we    should    be    classed 
with  lawyers,  inasmuch  as  we  are  re- 
tained to  render  unbiased  counsel  and 
are,    therefore,    acting    purely    in    the 
capacity  of  professional  men. 
M.  L.  Bryan. 
Bryan  &  Bryan,  Advertising, 
Shreveport,  La. 

The  Virtue  of  SimpUcity 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt's  article,  "England  in  the 
Early  'Fifties,"  particularly  in  the  ad- 
vertisement outlined  of  John  James, 
Draper,  32  High   Holborn. 

Don't  you  think  that  a  simple  state- 
ment of  this  character  attracts  more 
attention  from  women  than  the  inter- 
minable guff  that  department  stores 
pay  for  page  upon  page  of  space  to 
print? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
of  advertising  is  a  sheer  waste  of  en- 
ergy, due  to  the  fact  that  the  virtues 
of  simplicity  and  directness  of  state- 
ment are  lost  sight  of  in  striving  after 
what  passes  for  originality  and 
"punch." 

Ask  the  average  Canadian  to  give 
you  the  name  of  a  jeweler  and  silver- 
smith in  New  York.  The  answer  will 
he  "Tiffany's." 

Why?     Because  "Tiffany's"  in  a  few 
words  tell  all  you  need  to  know  about 
the  goods   they  have  for  sale.     Conse- 
quently,  you    remember  them. 
Thornton  Purkis, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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When  does  your  advertising 
start  to  do  its  work? 


RATES 
INCREASE 

Through  the  Decem- 
ber isstie,  the  rate  on 
Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  remains  at  $5 
a  line.  Beginning  with 
the  issue  of  January, 
the  rate  goes  to  $6  o 
/i)ii'  to  keep  pace  with 
the  grozfth  in  circu- 
lation to  SSO.OOO. 


In  most  publications,  the  work  of  your  ad- 
vertising does  not  start  until  the  reader 
sees  it. 

As  the  reader  comes  to  your  advertisement  in 
the  average  magazine,  the  mind  is  often  "a 
thousand  miles  from  home."  And,  before  it 
can  do  effective  work,  your  advertisement 
must  drag  the  mind  back  home. 

In  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  the  work  of 
your  advertisement  starts  the  minute  the 
reader  picks  up  the  magazine. 

From  the  time  the  magazine  is  opened,  the 
reader  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  is  think- 
ing about  home.  When  the  page  opens  to 
your  advertisement,  the  mind  is  ready  for  your 
message.  That  is  why  advertising  in  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  has  such  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  sale  of  any  product  to  the 
home  market. 

National  advertisers  who  keep  a  check  on 
the  work  done  by  their  advertising  know 
that  these  facts  are  proved  by  results. 


RETTER  HOMES 

^an<9  Gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Serving  power 

generation  for  the  35 

leading  industries 

JJIGH  steam  pressures,  developed  in 
central  station  practice,  are  now 
available  to  industrial  power  plants  with 
the  result  that  more  power  plants  than 
ever  before  are  being  built  new,  extend- 
ed or  re-equipped. 

23,274  men  with  buying  authority  in 
the  large  and  progressive  power  plants 
of  the  country,  including  central  sta- 
tions, subscribe  to  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering for  their  ooerating  and  buying 
guide. 

Distribution  by  industries  and  other 
data  freely  furnished   on  request. 


'MME 


A.B.P.    53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,    IlL  A. B.C. 


Now  THIRD  in  Mississippi 

The  circulation  of  Tlie  Daily  Herald  is  steadily  increasing — 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Coast,  the  "Ri\'iera  of  America." 

A  recent  audit  of  the  circulation  of  The  Daily  Herald  sliows 
a  total,  in  March,  of  6512— the  THIRD  newspaper  of  the 
state!  Only  two  newspapers  in  Mississippi  now  have  an 
ABC  circulation  larger  than  The  Daily  Herald. 

The  Daily  Herald  carries  Associated  Press  news,  and  is 
eagerly  read  by  the  best  American  "buyers."  A  real  market 
is  here  for  meritorious,  advertised  products. 

The  Daily  Herald  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  newspaper  in  south  Mississippi 

Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT  MISSISSIPPI 

Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 
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Americanfimlierman 

Est.  1873  A.  B.C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  lUO  paid  corruspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman 
pubhshed  weekly    effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 
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By  The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago. —  "The  Dartnell  Advertiser's 
Guide."  The  192G  edition  has  in- 
creased its  scope  to  include  not  only 
data  on  advertising  agencies,  but  also 
data  on  markets  and  media — with  a 
section  on  Canadian  advertising.  In 
addition  to  its  lists  of  agencies  and 
their  executive  personnels,  the  guide 
contains  numerous  tables  of  statistics. 
Price,   $3.50. 

By  The  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago. 
— "Principles  of  Personal  Selling."  By 
Harry  R.  Todsal,  Ph.D.  A  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  subject  by  the 
professor  of  marketing  at  Harvard 
University.  A  detailed  analysis  is 
made  of  personal  selling  processes  as 
applied  to  buyers  in  general.  The 
problems  and  relationships  of  the  sales- 
man and  his  employer  are  dealt  with 
in  the  direction  of  personal  selling  as 
a  business  activity,  avoiding  the  intro- 
duction of  fads  while  aiming  to  develop 
a  broader  background  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  personal 
selling  and  their  solution.  The  volume 
is  well  equipped  with  footnotes,  charts, 
index  and  bibliography. 

By  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York.  "Advertising;  Its  Problems  and 
Methods."  By  John  H.  Cover.  This  is 
a  clear  and  concise  manual  of  advertis- 
ing. It  gives  a  compact  survey  of  the 
field  with  analyses  of  practices  and 
problems,  the  examples  both  good  and 
bad  being  taken  from  modern  adver- 
tisements. The  text,  which  is  equipped 
with  an  excellent  bibliography,  has 
proved  its  worth  in  several  years  of 
university  teaching  and  is  designed  to 
be  of  value  to  the  uusiness  man  as  well 
as  to  the  student.   Illustrated.   Price  $3. 

By  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 
— "Twentieth  Century  Advertising,"  by 
George  French.  This  volume  is  a  nar- 
rative review  of  the  development  of 
advertising  since  1900.  The  manner 
is  historical  but  not  academic;  the  style 
not  that  of  a  text  or  technical  book. 
The  author's  relationship  to  the  busi- 
ness has  allowed  him  to  write  of  its 
contributing  factors,  its  influential 
figures,  and  its  achievements  with 
charm  and  comprehension,  as  well  as 
with  authority.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$6. 

By  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York.  —  "Bothering 
Business,"  by  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr.  A 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  it  now  functions.  Points  out 
its  injustices  and  the  harm  that  it  does 
to  honest  and  legitimate  business  with- 
out rectifying  the  bad  practices  that 
it  is  supposed  to  prevent.  This  book 
also  oflFers  constructive  suggestions 
along  the  line  of  changes  that  should 
be  made  in  the  method  of  procedure. 
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O'lirtesy  Niagara  falls  power  co. 


T*hoto-£ngmvingy  the  D^agara  of  (§ales  'Power 

AN  OBSERVATION  by  JAMES  WALLEN 

Great  engineers  diverting  a  fraction  of  Niagara's  power  turned 
the  Falls  from  a  mere  tourists'  paradise  into  a  mighty  servitor  of 
mankind  .  .  .  Photo-Engraving,  ever  progressing,  has  become  the 
Niagara  of  sales  power — illustrating  the  nation's  products  with  a 
minimum  of  selling  resistance  and  a  maximum  of  appeal. 

["THE  RELIGHTED  LAMP  OF  PAUL  REVERE"  the  association  booklet'\ 
is  offered  by  members  and  the  central  office  at  Chicago.  J 

AMERICAN  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     ♦     CHICAGO 


Copyright,  1926,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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Mr.  Agent 

If  Your  Client 

Sells 

Ready-to-Wear 

at  Wholesale 

Advertising  in 

pMmen/d^ — 

will  carry  his  business  mes- 
sage to  75%  of  the  best 
Ready  -  to  -  Wear  Retailers, 
Department  Stores,  Dry- 
Goods  Stores  and  Specialty 
Shops  in  nearly  3,000  cities 
and  towns  every  week. 

NUGENTS  is  exclu- 
sively a  Women's,  Misses' 
and  Children's  Ready-to- 
Wear  paper  which  goes  only 
where  it  does  its  advertisers 
the  most  good — to  their  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  cus- 
tomers. 

National  Circulation 
11,000    Copies    Weekly 

And  because  of  this  special- 
ized circulation  which  elimi- 
nates all  waste  distribution 
among  persons  and  concerns 
that  never  would  buy  a  but- 
ton's worth  of  Ready-to-Wear 
at  wholesale,  advertising  in 
NUGENTS  costs  less. 

Advertising  in  NUGENTS 

reaches  buyers  and  sells 

the  goods 

Published    by 

THE  ALLEN  BUSINESS  PAPERS.inc. 

1225    Broadway,    New    York 
Lackawanna    9150 


Ward  Haven  Marsh 

I  SUPPOSE  to  be  in  character  the 
great  advertising  executive  should  be 
photographed  on  the  bridge  of  his 
yacht,  with  his  police  dog  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  his  estate,  or,  with  his 
trainer,  critically  examining  the  horse 
on  which  his  Derby  hopes  are  pinned. 
But  to  be  brutally  honest  my  own 
perverted  idea  of  a  good  time  is  a 
large  cigar,  a  large  problem  and  a 
large  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
wrestle  with  it.  From  this  you  may 
gather  that  life  for  me  has  not  been  in- 
ordinately full  of  fun.  True,  there 
have  been  problems  enough.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  just  muse  and  smoke 


and  wait  for  a  flash  of  inspiration,  it 
has  been  necessary  all  too  often  to 
(link.  And  hard  thinking  is  no  pas- 
time for  anybody. 

I  am  quite  proud  of  having  been 
born  on  a  farm  in  Michigan,  but  wish 
to  disclaim  all  credit  for  this.  While 
there  is  no  place  I  would  rather  have 
had  this  important  event  occur,  I  was 
not  consulted. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  intensive 
training  in  animal  and  vegetable  hus- 
l):uuiry,  cow  milking,  horse  urging  and 
the  various  other  pastimes  that  make 
the  big  city  look  like  heaven  to  the 
farm  boy,  I  came  to  the  realization 
that  a  grade  and  high  school  education 
had  been  thrust  upon  me,  and  that  I 
might  now  go  to  college. 

Kor  about  two  years  after  matricu- 
lating at  the  Michigan  State  College 
at  East  Lansing,  the  world  was  my 
oyster,  at  least  more  so  than  it  was 
before  or  has  been  since.  Studies 
were  a  mere  circumstance  compared  to 


farm  chores,  and  there  was  much 
splendid  companionship.  I  think  I 
may  say  without  bragging  that  due  in 
part  to  my  study  of  painting  (outside 
of  classes)  permanent  improvements 
in  the  college's  sanitary  arrangements 
were  effected. 

Thus,  while  family  reverses  forced 
me  into  the  cruel  money-grubbing 
world  after  two  years  of  aesthetic 
contact,  I  like  to  think  that  I  left  my 
mark  at  M.  S.  C. 

Whatever  college  pranks  I  may  have 
been  led  into  by  the  older  boys  were 
atoned  for  in  the  years  of  school  teach- 
ing that  followed.  In  fact,  I  dis- 
covered there  were  a  lot  of  tricks  I 
didn't  know  about,  but  I  also  found 
far  more  recompense  in  this  work  than 
the  salary  paid.  Having  enlarged  my 
responsibilities  during  these  years, 
however,  to  include  a  wife  and  two 
children,  I  was  finally  forced  to  re- 
gard the  salary  very  critically  and 
disapprovingly. 

My  interest  in  advertising  (which 
dates  back  to  the  days  when,  resting 
behind  the  plow,  I  envied  the  dapper 
young  men  who  drove  smart  rigs 
about  the  country  tacking  tin  signs 
to  wayside  trees)  had  swelled  to  the 
point  where  something  had  to  be  done 
about  it.  So  I  invested  my  savings 
in  a  third  interest  in  a  country  weekly. 
Then  I  set  about  making  that  interest 
worth  something.  I  sold  space,  told 
my  clients  what  to  put  in  it,  and  then 
went  out  and  collected  for  it,  in  money 
or    otherwise — frequently    otherwise. 

Anticipating  the  panic  of  1907  by 
only  a  few  months,  I  moved  to  Chicago 
to  take  a  job  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  And  being  the  newest  man 
there  was  promptly  let  out  when  re- 
trenchment set  in.  My  next  job  was 
with  Deere  &  Company  at  Moline, 
where  I  remained  for  several  years  as 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

Again  bitten  by  the  newspaper  bug. 
I  went  into  the  publishing  business  in 
Toronto,  which  flourished  until  the  big 
push  on  Paris  began  in  1914,  when  it 
promptly  collapsed. 

The  following  year  I  came  to  Detroit 
to  take  a  job  with  the  Burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Company  where,  for  the 
last  four  years  of  my  stay,  I  was 
advertising  manager. 

I  left  Burroughs  to  enter  agency 
work  which  has  led  to  the  swivel  chair 
with  the  upholstery  on  it  which  reposes 
behind  the  president's  desk  at  Mc- 
Kinney,  Marsh  and  Gushing.  This 
brings  the  chronology  up  to  date,  and 
I  hope  will  keep  it  so  indefinitely. 

For  there  is  no  job  in  the  world  I 
would  rather  have  than  that  of  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  the  modern  agency. 
It  has  for  its  tools  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  traditions  of  mankind. 
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The  Pla  in  Dealer- ALONE 

-will 
sell 
it- 


The  PYLE  &  ALLEN  COMPANY 


110  EAST  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


May  17,   1926. 


llr.  B.  A.   Colllne, 
rational  AdTertiBlng  Mgr. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 


J* 


Dear  Sir: 

It   aertalnly  gives  a   fellow  a  glow  of 
Bat-iefactloa  to  have  a  product  he  Is  handling  climb 
up   to  one  of  the  top  two  or  throe  producte  In  Ite 
claea. 

That's   what  has   happened   on  DUTCH  MASTERS 
CIGAEB  In  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio   since  we  start- 
ed  advertising   exclueively  In   the  Plain   Dealer  in  1925. 

Our  DUTCH  MASTERS   sales    for   1925   were  70^ 
greater   than   in   1924.        Also  DUTCH  ItASTERB    sales   for 
the   first  quarter  of  1926  increased  8^  over  the  sama 
period  of  192?. 

As  I   have  said,    these  increaeea  are  from 
CleTeland  and   the  territory  of  Horthern  Ohio,     To  me, 
they  demonstrate  the  power  of  consistent  advertising 
In  the  Plain  Dealer,       Espeolally  ie   thia   true  since 
OTTCH  MASTERS  advertising,    from  the  first  of  I925, 
has  been  persistently   full  pages,    exclueively  in  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

In  giving  you  this  information,   wo  wish   to 
add  our  thanis  for  the  splendid  cooperation  rendered 
ty  your  organization. 

Very  truly  yours. 


THE  PYLE  &  ALLEN  C0MPA5Y. 


CloA^oY^^^:^ 


Dutch  Masters  iSales  in  Northern  Ohio 
for  1925  were  70%  Greater  than  in  1924 


The  first  quarter  of  this  year  was 
857c  over  the  first  quarter  of  1925. 

And  here's  the  significant  point: — 

"Dutch  Masters  advertising  from  the 
first  of  1925,  has  been  persistently 
full  pages,  exclusively  in  the'  Plain 
Dealer." 


buildings 


The  Plain  Dealer 
ALONE  W\\\  sell  them  all  in 
Northern  Ohio. 


Cigars  or  clothing — safety  razors  or 
sewing     machines 


beverages    or 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Cleveland's 
Greatest  salesman  of  inerchandise  of 
any  kind  or  any  price. 

Adequate  space — consistentlv  used  in 
The  Plain  Dealer  ALONE— reaches 
and  sees  the  BUYERS  in  the  great 
3,000,000  Market  of  Northern  Ohio. 


Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Novthevn  OA/o- ONE  Sdedium  ALO^^^  One  Cost  ^illsell  if 


B.     WOODWARD 
110    E.    42nd    St. 
New  York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350   N.    Mich.   Ave..   Chicago 

Fine  Arts    Bldg.,    Detroit 


R.    J.   BIDWELL    CO. 

742  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 

White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
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— to  make  sure  that  Bankers  are  familiar 
with  their  names. 

— to  keep  Bankers  advised  that  they  are 
making  the  progress  which  persistent  ad- 
vertising assures. 

A  reprint  of  the  entire  article  shown  above 
is  available  upon  request. 


Association  Journal 

no  EAST  42nd  STREET     -     NEW  YORK  CITY 

Advertising  Managers 

ALDEN  B.  BAXTER,  no  E.  4Jnd  St.,  Neu-  York  City 
CHARLES  H.  RAVELL,  332  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
GEORGE    WIGHT,     ^5    Kearny    St., San   Francisco,    Cat. 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
famiharize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  i:;vited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

€mAf  EMGimECRIWO  ^*"> 
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Unappreciated  Phases 
of  Advertising 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    21] 

those  men  to  say:  "We  will  put  our- 
selves on  record  as  to  the  quality  of 
our  product,  our  service,  and  our  busi- 
ness ideals,  through  advertisments  in 
newspapers  and  magazines." 

The  advertising  of  every  great  com- 
pany is  a  daily  challenge  to  that  com- 
pany. "You  have  gone  on  record  with 
the  public,"  it  says.  "Now  make  good." 
The  influence  of  that  challenge  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  men's  thinking 
about  business  is  a  force  beyond  all 
calculation.  It  cannot  be  disregarded 
when  the  historians  come  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  factors  which  have  pro- 
duced the  America  of  today. 

SO  much  for  the  past.  What  of  the 
future?  Has  advertising  done  its 
principal  work?  Are  we  as  a  nation 
over-advertised?  What  is  there  left  to 
do? 

To  these  questions  I  offer  three  brief 
suggestions: 

1.  The  work  of  advertising  will 
never  be  done.  No  single  market  in 
the  United  States  is  saturated,  nor 
even  approaching  saturation.  The  tex- 
tile industry  is  in  the  doldrums.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  household  in  a  hun- 
dred that  has  extra  sheets  and  towels 
enough  properly  to  equip  a  guest  room. 
The  shoe  industry  is  despondent,  but 
the  shoe  industry  never  lifted  a  finger 
to  teach  me  that  it  is  more  economical 
to  have  several  pairs  of  shoes  and 
change  from  one  to  another  every  day 
or  two.  I  had  to  find  that  out  for 
myself.  The  electrical  industry  goes 
foi-ward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  women  of  the 
land  are  still  doing  drudgery  which . 
electric  motors  could  do  for  a  wage  of 
three   cents  an   hour. 

Advertising  has  made  us  clothes 
conscious,  car  conscious,  radio  con- 
scious. But  in  no  department  of  our 
lives  has  advertising  completed  its 
work.  In  no  section  of  the  market  is 
there  saturation. 

2.  We  do  need  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  conditions  have  changed  and 
that  the  future  in  many  industries  will 
demand  a  diflferent  and  simpler  type  of 
advertising.  When  the  automobile  was 
new,  it  was  necessary  in  advertising 
to  tell  all  about  it.  Today  twenty  mil- 
lion automobiles  on  the  road  are  their 
own  most  powerful  advertisement. 
The  general  facts  of  their  construction 
are  known  to  our  children  years  be- 
fore they  are  old  enough  to  have  a 
driver's  license.  There  is  very  little 
information  to  he  given  through  ad- 
vertising about  automobiles,  and  if 
you  read  the  advertisements  you  find 
that  very  little  is  being  given.  The 
public  is  reminded,  and  it  will  always 
need  to  be  reminded.  But  the  words 
are  largely   waste. 

Similarly,  much  toilet  goods  adver- 
tising  and    food    advertising    is    either 
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^Booklet  Making 
for  any 

Reason- 

\  VARIETY  and  richness 
of  color  and  shade 
found  in  Lodestone  Cov- 
ers offers  die  sokition  of 
the  seasonal  booklet 
problem  for  Summer — 
Fall — \\^inter  or  Spring. 
It  becomes  the  appropri- 
ate background  for  the 
picture  unusual. 


Are  you  on  our  list  to  receive  the  interest- 
ing Lodestone  Cover  creations  designed 
especially  for  their  simplicity  and  effective- 
ness?   Send  the  coupon  today. 


HAMPDEN  GLAZED  PAPER  AND  CARD  CO. 

HOLYOKK.   MASSACHUSETTS 


Distributors  for   Great    Britain 

Fked'k  Johnson,  Ltd. 

11 -b  Upper  Thames  St. 

Londciii,  K.  C.  4 

Export   Office 

W.  H.  Milks 

59    Pearl   St.,    New   York   City 
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Slate. 


Sales  Offices 
Nl-W  YdKK.  N.  Y. 

Cinc.vc.o.  III. 

S.\N  I'^u-XNcisco,  Cal. 
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meaningless  or  misinforming  through 
exaggerated  emphasis.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  famous  vitamin  that  was 
to  transform  all  of  our  lives?  What 
happened  to  the  discovery  that  raisins 
contain  iron?  Is  there  any  woman 
whose  nature  is  so  sweet  and  trusting 
that  she  believes  what  is  told  her  in 
beauty  advertisements  ? 

We  have  created  for  ourselves  a  very 
much  more  sophisticated  audience.  It 
is  an  audience  that  has  very  little 
time;  an  audience  for  whose  attention 
a  thousand  voices  are  clamoring,  in 
newspapers,  in  magazines,  from  bill 
boards,  in  the  movies,  over  the  radio. 
More  and  more  the  advertising  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be  simpler,  briefer, 
more  truthful,  freer  from  bunk.  This 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  popular  edu- 
cation, of  which  advertising  is  one 
powerful  department.  The  reputation 
of  the  maker  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  the  deciding  factor,  and  reputa- 
tion will  be  built  upon  simplicity  and 
underselling  rather  than  overselling. 

3.  There  are  two  problems  which 
confront  business,  and  they  are  so 
great  that  they  overshadow  all  others. 
Whether  advertising  can  help  in  their 
solution,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  at  least  to  try. 

FIRST,  is  the  problem  of  world-wide 
distribution.  America  has  almost 
solved  its  own  production  problems. 
Machinery  is  transforming  farm  life. 
When  farmers  are  in  trouble  these 
days  it  is  not  usually  because  they 
have  raised  too  little  but  because  they 
have  raised  too  much.  When  industry 
languishes  it  is  not  from  failure  to 
make  enough  but  because  of  the  tem- 
porary glutting  of  the  market.  Yet 
there  are  the  hordes  of  Russia  without 
purchasing  power.  Here  are  the  mil- 
lions of  Central  Europe  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  monarchies  gave,  for 
the  first  time,  a  right  to  aspire  and 
hope  and  want — hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  with  awakened  desires  and  no 
power  to  satisfy  them.  Here  are  food 
stuffs  rotting  on  our  farms,  and  in- 
dustries closed  from  overproduction, 
while  China  starves  and  goes  barefoot 
and  lives  in  huts. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  the  interest- 
ing statement  that  if  some  good  fairy 
were  to  build  a  thousand  miles  of  good 
roads  in  China  it  would  set  that  coun- 
try a  century  ahead.  Suppose  Ameri- 
can business  as  a  whole  were  to  build 
those  roads  and  give  them  to  the  Chi- 
nese. Would  such  an  impulse,  given 
freely  and  without  condition  to  a  mar- 
velously  rich  but  totally  undeveloped 
nation,  tend  to  waken  it  into  productiv- 
ity and  hence  into  purchasing  power  ? 
And  would  the  ultimate  effect  on  Amer- 
ican business  be  greater  than  the  effect 
which  could  be  produced  by  a  similar 
expenditure  at  home?  Would  it  be 
advertising  of  the  finest,  most  profit- 
able sort? 

I  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
But  we  have  reached  a  place  in  the 
development  of  our  industry,  I  believe, 
where  we  ought  at  least  to  ask  them. 

The    second    great    problem    is    inti- 


mately related  to  the  first.  It  is  the 
problem  of  international  good  will. 

We  have  a  major  portion  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  world's  envy,  jealousy,  and  re- 
sentment. Not  an  entire  monopoly, 
for  Frenchmen  still  hate  Germans,  and 
Italians  hate  Austrians,  and  Poles  hate 
Russians.  But  every  nation  hates  us. 
Whether  we  deserve  it  or  not,  whether 
we  have  acted  generously  or  meanly, 
whether  we  have  been  wise  or  merely 
pennywise,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  in  the  present  bitter  feelings  of  the 
nations  the  making  of  a  conflict  which 
could  not  only  hurl  us  down  from  our 
high  position  but  would,  in  destroying 
us,  destroy  civilization  itself. 

I  am  no  alarmist,  but  when  you  read 
the  comment  in  foreign  journals  and 
consider  the  contrast  between  our  pros- 
perity and  the  destitution  abroad,  it 
takes  a  very  blunt  imagination  not  to 
be  disturbed. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Must  condi- 
tions drift  until  a  crisis  brings  destruc- 
tion ?  Must  the  old-fashioned  machin- 
ery of  diplomacy  be  relied  upon  alone 
to  deal  with  conditions  which,  as  all 
history  since  1914  has  proved,  are  far 
beyond  its  capacity?  Isn't  there  some 
way  in  which  the  business  brains  of 
all  the  world  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  universal  problem  ?  Isn't 
here  initiative  enough,  courage  enough, 
vision  enough  in  American  business  to 
find  a  way  in  which  America  can  be 
reestablished  in  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  world? 

I  pay  little  heed  to  the  petty  criti- 
cisms directed  against  advertising.  Its 
faults  are  the  faults  of  all  finite  in- 
stitutions. If  advertising  encourages 
men  to  live  beyond  their  means,  so  does 
marriage.  If  advertising  speaks  to  a 
thousand  in  order  to  influence  one,  so 
does  the  church.  If  advertising  is  often 
garrulous  and  redundant,  so  is  the 
United   States   Senate. 

I  THINK  of  advertising  as  I  think 
of  transportation.  The  street  cars, 
buses,  elevated  lines,  taxicabs,  private 
cars,  are  noisy,  obtrusive,  even  danger- 
ous; they  run  in  conflicting  directions, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  of  service  to 
everybody.  Yet  all  are  needed,  and  every 
one  is  carrying  somebody  somewhere 
to  an  important  destination.  So  with 
advertising.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  of  all  advertisements  is  useful  to 
me  personally.  The  older  I  grow,  the 
more  advanced  in  education  and  experi- 
ence, the  less  I  am  dependent  upon 
any  of  it.  But  every  advertisement  is 
a  part  of  somebody's  useful  education, 
and  every  day  a  thousand  babies  are 
born  for  whom  the  whole  process  of 
education  must  be  gone  through  from 
the  beginning. 

The  sicknesses  of  advertising  are 
growing  pains;  they  are  none  of  them 
mortal.  We  can  diminish  them  by 
frank  counsel,  and  little  by  little  they 
will  disappear.  But  the  two  major 
problems  of  business  are  almost  en- 
tirely without  solution — the  problem  of 
world-wide  distribution  through  the 
creation      of      world-wide      purchasing 


It  was  about  ten  years  ago.  I  think, 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Ethridge  organization, 
of  New  York,  indicating  my  belief  that  the 
time  wa.s  ripe  for  a  flrst-class  book  on 
Advertising  Illustration.  I  said  I  had  a 
check  ready  to  send  for  such  a  book. 

Ten  years  was  a  long  wait,  but  the  book 
finally  came — from  the  versatile  pen  of  W. 
Livingston  Larned.  Vice-President  and  Art 
Director  of  the  Ethridge  Company. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  tor  many  of  us  to 
write  our  general  observations  about  Illus- 
tration, which  is  a  whale  of  a  subject.  But 
Larned  did  what  I  hoped  he  would  do.  He 
dug  deep  into  the  basic  principles  of  Illus- 
tration— classified,  analyzed  and  clarified  a 
good  number  of  things  that  most  of  us  have 
thought  about  in  only  a  vague  way. 

Necessarily,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  usual 
topics  of  the"  subject — the  argument  for  and 
against  negative  illustration,  getting  poster 
value,  putting  character  into  figures,  the 
value  of  white  space,  and  getting  melo- 
dramatic action.  However,  his  greatest 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  better  illus- 
tration— it  seems  to  me — are  what  he  has 
written  on  the  subjects  of  adapting  art  to 
the  medium,  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible 
showing  for  the  pictures  ;  the  value  of  con- 
tinuity in  illustration ;  principles  and  ex- 
pedients for  directing  the  eye  properly :  the 
use  of  illustrative  borders  and  mortises; 
the  strategic  employment  of  black  areas, 
animating  the  trade-mark ;  showing  the 
product  in  heroic  size  ;  glorifying  the  homely 
article  ;  methods  of  interpreting  halftone 
subjects  in  line  :  how  to  use  history  as  sub- 
ject material,  and  the  profitable  use  of  the 
humorous   motif. 

This  is  not  all.  by  any  means,  of  Larned's 
new  book  lUustration  in  Advertising.  31S 
pages,  freely  illustrated.  But  it  is  enough 
to  give  you  a  picture  of  a  book  that  will 
make  vou  think  about  illustration  and  its 
possibilities  as  you  have  probably  never 
thought  of  it  before.  At  least,  that  was 
my    experience. 

S.  R.  H. 


Free  Examination  Coupon 


MeGRAW-HILL    BOOK    CO  ,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 

Send  me  for   10    days'   free   examination: 

....Larned's    Illustration    In    Advertising.    $4.00. 

I    auree    lr»   return   the    b"ok,    postpaid,    in    10    days    or  to 
remit  for  it. 

Xanif     

Home     AdflresM 

Citu State 

PoHiticn     

.VdJHC    of    Cfimpany A.F.6-30-2C 


This    column    is    atlvertising   space   of 
the  McGrmc-HUl  Book  Co,,  Inc, 
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$300,000,000 

[Name  and  Address  Furnished] 
To  Be  Gone  By  Christmas 

'T^HKRE'S  often  so  much  said  about  circulation  it's  hard  to 
■^  keep  one's  mind  on  it.  Words  count,  of  course,  but  it  is  hard 
to  sell  them  anything.  Three  Hundred  Million  Dollars,  how- 
ever, is  Money — and  since  the  door  is  open  it  ought  to  be  called 
on.  For  by  Christmas  it  will  be  gone — spent  by  the  Disburse- 
ment Managers  of  the  nearly  Three  Hundred  Thousand  homes 
into  which  MODES  &  MANNERS  is  to  be  regularly  mailed  while 
the  spending  is  going  on.  Spent  for  the  things  either  you  or 
your  competitors  sell — at  home  where  the  very  best  stores  let 
them  say  "Charge  it." 


"Brass  Tacks" 


Modes 

& 

Manners 

Magazines 

will  influence  the  spend- 
ing of  that  Three  Hun- 
dred Million  Dollars  this 
fall  in  the  following 
areas : 

CALIFORNIA 

NEW    E^•GI..^ND    STATES 

ST.   U)UIS  DISTRICT 

SOUTHERN  TEXAS 

PITTSBURGH     DISTRICT 

OMAHA    DISTRICT 

CENTRAL    ILLINOIS 

RICHMOND 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

BROOKLYN 

SOUTHERN    INDIANA 

Advertisers  are  privileged 
to  "choose  any  or  all"  of 
these  trading  centers.  De- 
tails on  request. 


1.  Alodes  &  Manners  Magaziii'^s  are  home  mag- 
azines. And  for  magazines  with  messages  meant 
to  be  read  "there  is  no  "space"  like  home." 

2.  Every  copy,  every  niunber  uses  the  front  door 
to  call  and  recall  upon  folks  who  dwell  in  resi- 
dential districts  where  wolves  never  howl. 

3.  Each  home  is  selected  because  of  its  known 
spending  ability  and  habits,  and  is  called  on  just 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  do  what's  expected  of  it. 

4.  There  are  enough  of  these  homes  in  each  of 
the  areas  to  make  a  sloganeer  want  to  shout 
"Quality  in  Quantity." 

5.  The  money  which  inakes  increased  circulation 
possible  lives  where  the  readers  live.  It  knows 
them  "on  the  books."    It  knows  their  interest. 

6.  Home  circulation  now  on  the  books  of  Modes 
&  Manners  for  the  rest  of  1926  is: 

June 215,000 

August      ....  275,000 

December  .  290,000 


Buy    now — while   rates   are   still    based   on   200.000   circu- 
lation. 


Modes  &  Manners 

PUBLISHED    BY    STANDARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

222  East  Superior  Street  Chicago 

New   York — Chicago — Paris 


AMOS    H.    WEIGEL 
Business  Manager 


JOHN  R.  REILLY 
Advertising     Manager 


JOSEPH    C.    (K'lRK 
Eastern  Advertisinii   Manitfic 


power,    and    the    problem    ol    jniversal 
lieace. 

Ouprht  not  advertising  in  its  largest 
aspects  to  be  the  imaRination  of  busi- 
ness"? Is  it  not  our  function  to  leap 
ahead  of  the  present  in  our  thinking 
and  to  dare  to  concern  ourselves  with 
problems  which  are  frankly  beyond  our 
own  unaided  power?  We  have  such  a 
function,  I  believe,  a  definite  respon- 
i'ihilitv. 


Advertising  the  Pul)lic 


Utility 


I  CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE    341 

been  so  outstanding  a  feature  of  pub- 
lic utility  progress  in  recent  years, 
could  never  have  been  possible. 

The  value  of  advertising  in  creating 
a  market  for  utility  securities,  both 
among  their  customers  and  among  the 
general  public  which  must  absorb  se- 
curities underwritten  by  bankers  and 
syndicates,  has  been  highly  important 
to  us.  My  belief  is  that  it  has  been,  at 
the  least,  equally  important  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  in- 
vestors the  possibility  of  purchasing 
sound  securities,  frequently  on  the  par- 
tial payment  plan.  It  has  made  their 
purchase  simple,  understandable,  easy. 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  the  last 
few  years  in  giving  to  a  great  army  of 
American  citizens  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  capital,  no  less  than 
Wall  Street's,  can  be  hired  out  with 
advantage  to  them  and  with  benefit  to 
the  social-economic  system  in  which 
they  thus  acquire  an  interest  other 
than    that   of   labor. 

More  and  more  advertising  of  this 
educational  type — good-will  advertis- 
ing we  call  it — is  being  used  by  the 
utilities.  Some  not  yet  converted  to  it 
argue  that  it  is  unpardonable.  I  have 
even  heard  the  argument  advanced  that 
it  is  uninteresting  because  it  does  not 
touch  directly  the  immediate  concerns 
of  the  people  who  are  expected  to  read 
it.  As  to  that,  there  are  two  things 
to  say.  The  first  is  that  if  it  is  under- 
taken, and  proves  uninteresting,  the 
fault  is  in  the  advertising  matter  itself, 
not  in  the  principle.  The  second  is 
that  nothing  could  touch  more  directly 
the  interests  of  the  public  than  an  ex- 
position of  the  basic  facts  of  utility 
financing,  regulation  and  operation,  be- 
cause on  them  depend  the  quality  of 
utility  service  and  the  prices  of  utility 
service  for  the  various  classes  of  users. 
And  on  service  and  price,  in  turn,  de- 
pend the  use  of  utility  service,  which 
directly  affects  practically  every  home, 
every  store  and  factory,  the  growth  of 
the  community,  standards  of  living. 

Advertising  is  the  servant  of  un- 
derstanding. It  must  interpret  our 
policies  and  our  complicated  operations 
to  the  public;  it  must  weave  between 
our  industry  and  the  people  the  bond 
of  understanding  which  comes  from  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  It  must  build 
stronger  for  us,  as  it  can  do,  the  struc- 
ture of  customer-confidence. 
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Industrial  Advertising 
Field  Has  Gro^vii 

By  Ezra  U\  CUirk 

INDUSTRIAL  advertising;  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  problems 
of  moving'  materials  from  industry 
to  industry  or  merchandising-  special 
services  to  the  various  industries.  Dur- 
ing- recent  years  men  in  industry  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  effec- 
tiveness of  advertising  as  applied  to 
their  particular  problems.  They  have 
seen  small  concerns  grow  large  in  the 
industrial  world  under  the  influence  of 
sound  merchandising  plans  energized 
by  sane  advertising. 

Indeed  so  successful  have  some  in- 
dividual companies  been  in  their  cam- 
paigns that  now  -whole  industries  are 
entering  upon  cooperative  advertising 
to  hold  old  or  develop  new  markets.  In- 
dustry is  being  pitted  against  industry. 

This  conflict  is  not  entirely  indus- 
trial. It  is  also  sectional  or  geo- 
graphic. The  orange  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia reach  out  for  the  lucrative 
markets  of  the  East,  and  the  apple 
growers  of  Washington  covet  the  mar- 
kets of  Michigan  and  New  York 
orchards.  So  -we  have  coordination  of 
the  resources  of  an  entire  industry  be- 
hind a  cooperative  campaign.  Brass 
becomes  jealous  of  lead,  and  an  oi'- 
ganization  of  brass  manufacturers 
seeks  to  preempt  new  markets.  Tex- 
tile belting  and  leather  substitutes 
alarm  the  tanneries. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  our  own  activity  to  experi- 
e-nce  the  thrill  of  combat.  Industrial 
advertising  offers  an  arena  for  those 
-who  enjoy  the  clash  of  battle,  whether 
as  participant  or  spectator.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  more 
profitable  field  for  imaginative  genius 
or  creative  skill  for  the  advertising 
man  than  can  be  found  in  the  various 
phases  of  industrial  advertising. 

Permanent  values  can  be  built  into 
a  business  structure  by  sane  advertis- 
ing. Permanent  tangible  values  that 
can  be  transmitted  into  ledger  values. 
"Only  within  comparative  recent  times 
have  the  advertising  appropriations  of 
industrial  enterprises  become  of  large 
permanent  business  importance,"  says 
Guy  Emerson,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York.  He  throws  around  this  salient 
remark  a  protective  warning  when  he 
says,  "The  banker  is  coming  to  realize 
that  public  interest  is  not  necessarily 
a  permanent  possession — it  can  be  won 
only  by  skillful  competition.  To  win  a 
place  in  the  crowded  and  besieged  mind 
of  the  man  is  not  equal  to  holding 
such  a  place.  Not  even  the  greatest 
corporation  or  the  most  popular  prod- 
uct can  hope  to  build  up  a  reputation 
which  -will,  of  its  o-wn  force,  endure. 
The  history  of  advertising  is  filled  -with 
striking  proofs  of  human  forgetful- 
ness."  The  creation  of  permanent 
values  carries,  also,  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  these  values  by  con- 
tinuous effort. 


?® 


'S  and  TYPE 

No  matter  how  much  copy 
an  advertisement  contains 
— whether  it  be  six  words 
or  six  hundred — the  use  of 
good  typography  will  make 
a  more  effective  selling  mes- 
sage. To  cause  a  favorable  re- 
action in  the  reader's  mind 
is  your  goal — and  ours,  too. 


WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

203   WEST  FORTIETH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^^1 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  close 
ten  days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy 
for  display  advertisements  to  appear 
in  the  July  14th  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  July  5th.  Classified 
advertisements  will  be  accepted  up 
to  Saturday,  July  10. 
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LIBERTY  OFFERS 

These  Major  Short -Cuts 
to  Consumer  Influence 


In  the  Weekly  Field 

—  to  the  Consumer  Influence  that  writes  dealer  orders 


Y 


'OU  tell  the  millions  — 
they'll  tell  the  dealer," 
is  the  creed  of  men  who 
advertise  for  profit. 


Retailers   buy  what   Mrs. 
O'Grady    and   the   Colonel's 
Lady,    what  Banker  Vander' 
court  and  plain  Bill  Jones  tell  them 
to  buy. 

Jobbers  buy  what  retailers  ask  for  — 
and  retailers  buy  what  their  trade  asks 
for.  Sales  sheets  fluctuate  with  consumer 
demand.  Trade  marks  worth  countless 
millions  rest  on  it.  The  chief  object  of 
national  advertising  is  to  win  it. 

Seasoned  advertisers  work  on  that 
basis.  Advertising  to  them  is  simply 
a  means  of  talking  to  the  millions.  For 
all  records  prove  consumer  demand  is 
the  one,  traceable  source  of  dealer 
demand. 


Thus  the  great  question 
men  ask  of  advertising  today 
is,  "Will  it  be  seen  and  read 
by  the  millions?"  Dealer  sales 
rest  chiefly  on  that  factor. 

That  is  why  Liberty,  offering 
four  unique  advantages  in  win- 
ning maximum  consumer  influence  in 
the  weekly  field,  has  become  an  adver' 
tising  sensation. 


"Liberty  Meets  the  Wife,  Too" 

85%  of  all  advertisable  products  are  in' 
flucnced  by  women  in  their  sale.  Few 
advertisers  today  can  afford  to  overlook 
"the  wife"  in  the  costly  weekly  field. 
46%  of  Liberty's  readers  are  women. 
Every  issue  appeals  alike  to  men  and 
women  because  of  Liberty's  unique 
policy  of  editing  to  both.  That  means 
a  lOCJo  reading  in  the  home.  Because 
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Liberty  appeals  to 
the  whole  family 
its  reading  is  mul' 
tiplied. 

2 

"No  Buried  Ads" 

Every  ad  in  Liberty 
is  printed  at  or  near  the  heginning  of  a 
fiction  or  editorial  feature.  That's  due 
to  a  unique  type  of  make'Up  which  no 
other  publication  employs.  Thinking 
men  don't  ask,  "Will  my  ad  be  read?" 
when  that   ad  is  booked   for  Liberty. 


99% 

Newsdealer 
Circulation 


readers  wrapped  up 
—  unlooked  for. 
They  buy  it,  bring  it 
home,  read  it  of 
their  own  will.  That 
means  a  circulation 
that  is  responsive  be- 
cause it  is  100%  in- 
terested in  Liberty. 


For  those  reasons  results  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  advertising  are  being 
attained  for  scores  of  America's  leading 
advertisers. 


3 


Minimum  Circulation  Waste 

78%  of  Liberty's  total  circulation  is  in 
the  districts  which  return  74%  of  the 
total  taxable  incomes  of  the  country, 
48%  of  the  total  motor-car  registration, 
and  in  which  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  advertised  prod- 
ucts are  sold. 


4 


99%  Newsdealer  Circulation 

Liberty  has  a  net  paid,  over- 
the-counter  and  newsdealer 
circulation  of  more  than 
1,100,000  copies  every  week. 
Liberty  is  not  sent  to  these 


Circulation 
in 

'BigBuying 

Centers 

Only 


Results  that  achieve  a  reduction  in 
inquiry  costs  of  40%  and  more.  That 
are  multiplying  dealer  sales.  That  are 
activating  sales  organizations,  dormant 
to  costly  campaigns  in  less  forceful  pub- 
lications, to  respond  to  a  man,  almost 
overnight,  to  advertising  in  this  amaz- 
ing weekly. 

Those  factors  have  made 
Liberty  an  advertising  sensa- 
tion. Note  how  America's  lead- 
ing advertisers  have  flocked  to 
its  columns.  Inquiry  costs  are 
being  cut  40%  and  more,  dealer 
sales  multiplied,  sales  organiza- 
tions activated  beyond  previ- 
ous conceptions.  All  on  the 
simple  proposition  of  advertis- 
ing  primarily  to  the  REAL  BUY- 
ERS of  the  country. 


Have  You  Read  Liberty's  Home  Buildmg  Book— "One  Little  Innocent  Article  Started  It" — Ask  For  It 


ertv 


^^^^      c/7  Weekly  for  the  Whole  Family      %^ 

A  net  paid,  over-the-counter  and  newsdealer  circulation  of  more  than 

1,100,000  copies  every  week.    Page  rate,  $3,000.    Rate  per  page  per 

thousand,  $2.72.  The  cost  of  LIBERTY  is  lower  per  thousand  circulation 

•  —back  cover  excepted— than  any  other  publication  in  the  weekly  field. 
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Mystery 


"PI 


jROFESSOR,"  asked  the  fresli- 
'maii,  ''Wliat  in  heaven's  name 
happened  to  people  and  ihinps 
before      .Newton      discovered      gravita- 
tion';■"' 

Many  business  people  reflect  this 
naive  altitude  toward  advertising.  As 
if  this  forte,  whirh  has  existed  since 
Man  learned  a  sign  language,  were 
newly    discovered! 

The  organization  of  advertising  into 
something  resembling  order  lias  been 
a  matter  of  comparatively  few  years. 
These  might  have  been  shortened 
much  had  advertising  got  off  to  a  de- 
cent start.  But  with  the  patent  medi- 
cine people  the  first  really  to  recog- 
nize and  sponsor  it  and  with  Barnum's 
humbug  slogiin  its  given  name,  its 
heritage  was  fraud  and  its  patrimony 
suspicion. 

The  first  job  of  those  choice  souls 
who  found  that  square  advertising 
was  a  power  for  progress  was  to  clean 
house.  There's  a  bit  of  dirt  in  the 
comers  and  some  over  the  picture 
moldings,  but  that  will  be  reached 
in  time.  Eventually  any  little  boy 
who  forgets  to  wash  behind  his  ears 
will    not    be    allowed    to    play    at    all. 

Then  advertising  traversed  the  path 
from  chance  to  system.  It  developed 
from  humbug  to  sincerity.  It  came 
from  noise  to  sense. 

Now — and  here's  the  rub  and  moral, 
if  any.  in  this  screed — there  is  some 
tendency  toward  another  species  of 
humbug.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to 
make  a  mystery  of  the  simple  pro- 
cesses of  advertising  and  to  give 
everything  a  trick  title  from  "Chan- 
nels of  .Approach"  to  "Consumer  Ac- 
ceptance," and  so  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

All  of  this  would  simply  sound 
fanny  and  work  no  harm  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  pr6mulgators  of 
this  nonsense  become  so  shrouded  in 
iheir  own  fog  that  they  lose  sight  of 
ihe  real  purposes  of  advertising.  Or 
they  use  this  sophistry  to  mask  weak- 
nesses in  ideas,  copy  or  media.  After 
all,  it  is  upon  those  three  that  suc- 
cessful advertising  is  founded. 

There  need  be  no  mystery  about 
advertising.  The  simple.;  old-fash- 
ioned names  for  publication,  circula- 
tion, seller,  buyer,  and  so  on  are  not 
improved  by   gilding. 

BETTER  WAYS  OF  DOING  THE 
SAME    OLD    THINGS— that    is    the 
'   motif  of  the  fntnre. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ills. 

Editorially  Industrial  Power  thiuk's  straioltt. 
It  is  plain  ly .  simply,  intcrcstitujlv  u "  *' 
constructively  edited  for  the  inftuetitial  virtt 
in    43.0fl0    important    industrial    f'lant  t 


ther    weeV^ 


I   Cross-Spction  of 
\mt'rirrtn   Lift' 

A  very  interesting  young  man  landed 
on  these — more  or  less — hospitable 
shores  a  few  days  ago. 

Though  bom  in  France,  edui  ated  in 
England  and  a  resident  ot  Paris,  he 
calls  himself  an  American  because  his 
father  and  mother  were.  The  purpose 
of  his  visit  is  "to  become  acquainted 
with  the  United  States."  He  will  spend 
about  a  month  here  and  his  itinerary 
covers  only  three  cities — New  York, 
Washington   and — Hollywood ! 

Hollywood,  he  believes,  will  give  him 
a  "cross-section  of  American  life." 

Wow! 

The  Sesqiii-Ci'iit<'nnial  Exposition 

The  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  been  unduly  secretive 
in  the  matter  of  advertising. 

In  April  I  passed  through  Philadel- 
phia on  my  way  south ;  and  on  the 
train,  I  fell  in  conversation  with  a  man 
who  lives  in  Philadelphia.  We  talked 
about  all  sorts  of  things.  Finally,  I 
asked  him  about  the  Exposition.  Was 
it  to  be  held  this  year  or  next?  Or  had 
it  been  abandoned?  He  did  not  know! 
Nor  did  I! 

The  Exposition  opened  June  1;  but 
six  weeks  before  that  date,  two  fairly 
intelligent  men,  one  living  in  New 
York,  the  other  in  Philadelphia,  were 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  held  this  year  or  next — or  not  at  all. 

Coupons 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  "chain-stores"  sell  at 
somewhat  lower  prices  than  the  "inde- 
pendents." 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  true  of  the 
cigar  and  cigarette  chains.  Their 
prices,  my  experience  is,  are  noticeably 
higher  than  those  of  competitors — the 
chain  drug-stores,  for  example;  not  to 
mention  the  "Why  Pay  More?"  stores. 

The  reason?  Coupons,  I  imagine. 
Which  brings  up  for  discussion  a  very 
pretty  question:  Has  the  coupon  justi- 
fied itself  as  a  business-getter  and  a 
business  holder? 

Granting  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patrons  of  the  cigar-chain  stores 
want   coupons,    it   is    not    possible   that 


the  chain-cigar  stores,  by  adhering  to 
their  policy  of  higher  prices  with  cou- 
pons are  not  getting  the  patronage  of 
a  still  larger  number  of  smokers  who 
prefer  lower  prices  without  coupons? 

I  ask  this  question  because  I  am 
very  strongly  of  the  belief  that  I  am 
not  the  only  man  who  prefers  to  pay 
$1.20  for  a  carton  of  cigarettes  with- 
out coupons  as  against  $1.35  with  cou- 
pons. 

A    Year  W  itiiout  a  Summer 

The  belief  that  1926  may  be  a  "year 
without  a  summer"  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground. 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  effect  on 
business  might  be. 

The  garment  trade,  the  railroads, 
the  summer  hotels,  the  production  of 
food-stuffs,  the  automobile  industry — ■ 
an  abnormally  cool  summer  would  raise 
the  very  dickens  with  them. 

Sf.  Andreiv's  Day! 

The  man  who  occupies  the  apartment 
adjoining  mine  is  a  Scot.  Occasionally 
— Saturday  nights,  particularly — he 
and  his  wife  break  loose.  They  talk, 
sing  and  laugh  until  all  hours. 

Not  long  ago  I  protested,  as  good- 
naturedly  as  I  knew  how,  against  the 
noise  that  had  come  through  the  win- 
dow of  his  living-room  the  night  before 
and  which  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
the  air-shaft  of  the  building. 

He  was  shocked  to  have  me  complain. 
"Do  you  not  know,"  he  asked  "that  it 
was  Saint  Andrew's  Day?" 

Far-Flung  Adirrtisiiip 

On  the  bench  in  Riverside  Park, 
whereon  I  sat  last  night  to  smoke  an 
after-dinner  cigar,  was  a  copy  of  "El 
Espectador — Republic'a  de  Colombia, 
Bogota,  miercoles  21  de  abril  de  1926" 
—Wednesday,  April  21,  1926.  It  had, 
of  course,  been  left  there  by  some 
Latin-American.  The  largest  adver- 
tisements in  it  were  of  American  and 
Canadian  business  concerns — the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company,  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Company,  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Company,  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Mentholatum.  Van  Heusen 
Collars  and  Chesterfield  Cigarettes — 
which  latter,  by  the  way,  was  incom- 
parably the  best  advertisement,  typo- 
graphically, in  the  paper.  Two  or 
three  patent-medicine  advertisers  were 
represented;  and  a  Newark,  N.  J., 
"especialista"  had  a  good-sized  adver- 
tisement, offering  to  make  "perfect 
men"  of  those  who  are  "preparing  for 
matrimony." 

Jamoc. 
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Radio  Dealer  Problems 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    32  | 


trical  servicing  and  it  will  not  work; 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  demonstrator 
who  has  no  musical  appreciation  and  it 
will  not  appeal ;  house  it  in  an  un- 
sightly case  and  it  will  not  sell." 

Sales  managers  for  radio  manufac- 
turers can  quickly  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  "Who  makes  the  best  radio  deal- 
er?" by  tossing  away  their  statistics 
and  the  reports  of  their  distributors 
and  substituting  a  few  days  personal 
interviewing   of   retailers. 

IF  a  hardware  store  is  a  good  outlet, 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  "score  one"  for 
the  hardware  dealer;  if  a  department 
store,  let  not  that  main  fact  obscure 
a  further  analysis  of  radio  selling.  It 
is  important  to  discover  whether  the 
radio  manager  for  the  store  is  an  ex- 
rug  salesman,  an  ex-electrician,  an  ex- 
phonograph  man,  or  an  ex-what-not. 
Carry  the  same  searching  analysis  into 
the  department  by  learning  the  ante- 
cedent training  of  the  successful  sales- 
men. 

The  radio-dealer  problem  resolves  it- 
self down  to  this : 

(1)  The  manufacturer  will  not 
determine  where  people  will  ultimately 
buy    radios.     The    people    will    decide. 

(2)  the  type  of  dealer  is  less  important 
than     the     type     of     individual     man. 

(3)  Cheap  sets,  very  expensive  sets, 
portable  sets  and  a  price  range  from 
$75  to  $450  represent  four  distinct 
types  of  radio  merchandise.  They  will 
be  marl:9ted  through  slightly  differing 
channels. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  three  quali- 
fications, what  becomes  of  the  question 
"Who  makes  the  best  radio  dealer?" 
In  statistical  percentages  five  types  of 
outlet  contend  for  rirst  place:  depart- 
ment, electrical,  furniture,  music  and 
radio    shop    (alphabetically   arranged). 

If  the  sales  manager  breaks  down 
the  percentage  ratings  of  these  five  by 
weighing  them  for  sales  volume,  the 
electrical  dealer  and  the  exclusive  radio 
shop  will  drop  out;  except  that 
(1)  Individual  dealers  will  make  them- 
selves important  through  their  individ- 
uality. (2)  The  exclusive  radio  shop 
is  a  noisy  outlet  for  cheap  sets.  (3)  The 
exclusive  radio  shop  is  "done,"  save 
in  the  large  city,  because  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  radio.  Theoretically 
the  best,  actually  it  is  the  poorest  out- 
let. (4)  Electrical  stores  deal  more  in 
radio  parts  and  accessories  than  in 
sets. 

The  remaining  outlets  (department, 
furniture,  music  stores)  will  break 
down  into  a  single  type  so  quickly 
that  the  sales  manager  will  scarcely 
believe  his  own  conclusions.  H  the 
same  conclusions  were  brought  to  him 
by  any  "survey"  or  investigator,  they 
would  be  thrown  out  at  once. 

These     three     major     radio     outlets 


merge  into  one  when  analyzed  under 
a  question — "what  was  your  business 
before  you  began  selling  radio?" 

If  there  is  a  radio  manager  for  an 
important  department  store  in  this 
country  who  has  not  been  either  a 
piano  or  a  phonograph  salesman,  or  a 
musician,  I  have  failed  to  find  him. 
If  there  is  a  radio  manager  for  an 
important  furniture  store  without  like 
antecedents,  he  has  escaped  me.  The 
Waukegan  clothier  is  a  musician;  the 
Akron  jeweler's  radio  manager,  an  ex- 
phonograph  man,  the  Chicago  elec- 
trical-supply dealer,  an  unusual  vio- 
linist. 

Forget,  then,  all  the  considerations 
urged  by  the  music  dealers:  that  they 
have  an  established  clientele,  know  how 
to  deal  with  ladies,  have  attractive 
rooms,  provide  sound-proof  demon- 
stration rooms,  are  open  evenings, 
understand  instalment  selling,  etc. 
Such  are  but  the  externals  of  the  musi- 
cal dealer. 

"Type  of  dealer  is  less  important  than 
type  of  individual."  Analysis  of  the 
"type  of  individual"  in  the  three  im- 
portant "types  of  dealer"  reveals  a 
single  predominating  type ;  the  musical 
— either  the  man  who  knows  music  as 
an  art  or  the  man  who  has  learned 
to  sell  musical  instruments. 

NOTHING  in  radio  will  come  as  so 
great  a  surprise  to  the  sales  man- 
ager. Nothing  will  be  so  illuminating  to 
him  as  he  lays  out  merchandising  plans. 
Cabinets?  Of  course  the  trend  will  be 
toward  finer  finish  and  greater  eye- 
appeal.  All  the  traditions  of  music 
point  to  the  answer.  Tone?  The 
roars  and  buzzes  which  do  not  bother 
the  ex-telegrapher  and  the  radio  ex- 
pert will  not  satisfy  the  music  dealer. 
If  a  receiving  set  has  no  tone  quality, 
it  cannot  be  mai-keted  on  any  perma- 
nent basis.  Price?  Of  course  fair 
prices  will  be  obtained.  The  music 
store  has  the  reputation  of  selling 
quality  at  quality  prices.  Selectivity 
and  distance?  They  are  of  less  and 
less  importance.  The  music  store  talks 
enjoyment,  not  lunacy.  Loud  speakers? 
"The  low  notes  of  the  cello  solo — so 
low  that  the  ear  can  almost  count  the 
string's  vibrations — as  important  as 
the  high  soprano;  and  unobtrusive  ap- 
pearance all  the  time." 

The  department  store,  the  furniture 
dealer  and  the  music  shop  may  shift 
among  themselves  as  "best  radio 
dealer"  but  the  three  of  them  combined 
cover  the  major  radio  outlet  of  the 
immediate  future. 

The  radio  shop  (exclusive)  and  the 
electrical  shop  are  the  natural  outlets 
for  cheap  radios.  Portables  have  an 
additional  number  of  outlets  to  them- 
selves. The  very  expensive  sets  and 
those  ranging  in  price  from  $75  to  $450 


New,  Enlarged  Edition — tzvo 
comf^lcte  sets  of  state  maps 
showmtl  income  tnx  returns 
and     iliopl'ing     areas 

— Price    $".5U 

1925  Mid-census 
population  figures 

THE  fourtli  edition  of  "Population 
and  Its  Distribution"  has  been 
completely  revised  and  expanded.  It 
contains  nearly  400  pages  of  maps 
and  statistics,  many  of  which  have 
never  before  been  available  in  book 
form. 

This  book  contains — 

679  Retail  Shopping  Areas — The  re- 
tail buying  areas  of  the  entire  country 
are  given — together  with  a  complete 
set  of  maps  showing  each  area  accord- 
ing to  its  commercial  rather  than  poli- 
tical boundaries. 

Income  Tax  Returns — Tables  and 
maps  showing  tax  returns  for  every 
county  in  the  United  States  arranged 
for  ready  comparison  with  population 
figures   for   the   same   county. 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Dealers — A 
new  compilation  made  for  this  book 
covering  eighteen  trades  by  states  and 
cities — including  hardware,  grocery, 
drugs,  automotive,  etc. 

Chain  Stores — The  number  of  chain 
stores  in  every  city  over  25,000  is 
listed. 

1925  Population  Figures — Latest  fig- 
ures based  on  state  censuses  and  Fed- 
eral estimates.  The  population  of 
cities  and  towns  in  each  state  is 
grouped  according  to  size.  The  num- 
ber of  cities  in  each  group  and  the 
population  of  each  group  can  be  seen 
at  a   glance. 

We  sliall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
"Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
upon  receipt  of  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  ($7..50).  If  you  wish  to  return 
the  book  within  five  days  we  shall  re- 
fund your  money.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 


J.    Walter    Thompson    Company.    Dept.    J 
244    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    City 

r    enclose    $7.50    for    the    fourth    edition    of 
"Population     and     Its     Distribution.*' 

Name      

Address      
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The  Gusher 

in  the  Oil  Business 


The  Gusher  is  spectacular,  but  it  wastes  oil. 
A  steady  flow  of  well-directed  advertising  is 
preferable  to  the  spectacular  kind  with  no 
controlled  and  directed  purpose.  OIL 
TRADE  is  a  paying  medium  that  brings  con- 
sistent and  regular  results  to  the  surface. 

Our  Department  of  Research  and  Selling 
Helps  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  market  in  the  oil  industry,  in  booklet 
form,  under  the  title:  "More  Business  from 
the  Oil  Industry."     Send  for  a  copy. 


D/re 


M  Trad 

350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Tuls 


Los    Angeles 


New  Directory  of 
Mexican    Industries 

CompiIe<i  and  revised  by  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Containing  16,000  valuable  addresses  of 
all  industries  now  operating  in  the  Republic 
of    Mexico. 

Machinery  manufacturers,  raw  material 
houses,  exporters,  lumbermen,  merchants 
and  bankers.  You  all  want  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  book  on  Mexican  Indus- 
tries. 

Order  your  copy  TO-DAY. 
glO.OfI     Pont     Pnift     or     r<>miiii*f1     C.     O.     1). 
Parrel    Posl    if    drsirptl. 

(^ani|>uni;i  Mrxiraiiii  iXv  Koto^rubaHo 

i  Mi-\iraii      Itolnur.iviin-      Co.  » 


—in  other  words  the  real  volume  of 
radio- — find  their  best  outlet  throug:h 
retailers  with  the  musical  type  of  man 
t  n  their  staffs. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articKs 
on  radio  by  Mr.  Haring.  The  third  will 
appear    in    an   early    issue. — Editor. 


We  Are  Missing  the 
Fundamentals 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   22] 

is  based  upon  economics — culture,  re- 
ligion, civilization — everything  must 
have  an  economic  background,  and  the 
cost  per  ton  mile  is  the  background  of 
the  fundamental  of  civilization. 

It  means  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  with  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  a  greater 
inclination  to  contribute  to  cultural  de- 
velopments, to  the  progress  of  religion, 
to  the  progress  of  people,  and  to  civil- 
ization.    That  is  the  fundamental. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  selling 
pleasure  cars.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun 
with  the  business  now,  because  it  is 
just  in  the  mining  camp  stage.  It  is 
just  beginning  to  open   up. 

You  know,  there  are  about  20,000,000 
automobiles  in  this  country  and  only 
about  5,000,000  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Last  year  the  industry  shipped  750,000 
cars  abroad.  That  is  a  good  beginning 
but  it  is  not  the  end.  The  saturation 
point  will  be  reached  in  the  business 
of  transportation  when  every  civilized 
individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
some  means  of  individual  transporta- 
tion and  none  ever  wear  out.  That  is 
the  business  we  are  engaged  in.  It  has 
been  interesting,  fascinating,  more  than 
reasonably  profitable,  because  the  de- 
mand had  been  accumulating  for  2,000 
years. 

You  people  are  all  alike:  you  are  no 
different  from  me.  You  may  think  you 
are  smarter  than  I  am.  You  may  think 
you  are  peculiar.  You  may  think  you 
are  strange,  but  you  are  not.  You  are 
all  alike  when  it  comes  to  selling  and 
advertising.  You  have  just  the  same 
reactions,   and  here   is   what  they  are: 

Father  over  there  thinks  in  terms 
of  economy — the  payroll.  He  has  to 
produce  the  money.  Mother  over  here 
thinks  in  terms  of  her  children's  op- 
portunity. Daughter  thinks  of  social 
prestige  and  a  happy  marriage.  The 
boy  thinks  of  travel,  speed,  adventure, 
get-up  and  go.  That  is  true  in  every 
family. 

Then  there  is  a  pet  in  every  family. 
It  is  a  hor.se,  a  dog,  a  baby,  or  a  radio 
outfit,  a  Victrola,  automobile,  or  some- 
thing else  in  which  they  have  pride  of 
ownership.  Those  are  the  five  funda- 
mental family  factors  and  points  of 
view.  If  you  depart  from  those,  you 
are  wasting  your  money.  You  are  sell- 
ing from  your  point  of  view.  You  are 
telling  the  girl  that  you  want  to  marry 
all  about  yourself  instead  of  telling  her 
how  wonderful  she  is.  It  is  just  fun- 
damental— perfectly  simple. 
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But  clever  people  can't  seem  to  un- 
derstand it.  They  don't  do  it  that  way 
because  it  isn't  clever  enough;  it  isn't 
complicated  enough. 

Those  four  people  in  that  family 
have  just  five  ordinary  recognized 
senses.  They  haven't  any  other  except 
this  thing  called  balance  which  is  con- 
trolled by  little  canals  of  the  ear,  but 
they  react  ordinarily  in  accordance  with 
their   five   senses. 

YOU  don't  have  to  go  far  to  get 
ideas  for  advertising.  It  isn't  hard 
to  write  advertising  to  people  like  that. 
It  is  based  upon  those  simple,  human 
fundamentals,  and  when  you  do  it  that 
way,  you  can  sell  your  output  for  one- 
fifth  the  amount  of  money  that  any 
other  manufacturer  is  spending  doing 
an  equal  volume.  It  is  interesting, 
isn't  it?  It  is  economic.  It  is  just 
cheaper,  that  is  all.  The  other  fellows 
are  writing  long  pages,  reading  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Congressional  Record.  Why  do 
they  do  it  ?  Because  the  first  success- 
ful men  in  this  country  probably 
couldn't  sign  their  own  names.  They 
just  had  the  knack  of  making  money. 
They  weren't  educated,  so  they  hired 
school  teachers  and  ministers  to  write 
their  advertising. 

In  these  times  advertising  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  a  publication  must 
compete  in  reader  interest  with  the 
reading  matter  in  the  publication,  and 
if  you  can't  put  romance,  if  you  can't 
put  jazz  into  your  advertising,  you  are 
whipped;  people  won't  read  it.  There 
are  too  many  pages  in  the  publication. 
They  won't  pick  you  out  and  read  your 
copy  unless  it  is  as  interesting  as  the 
copy  inside  the  publication.  They  may 
see  your  name.  They  may  get  a  re- 
iterating impression  of  your  name,  but 
they  won't  read  it  and  they  won't  write 
150  or  200  letters  a  week  commenting 
upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  advertising  and  selling  except 
thinking  in  terms  of  fundamentals, 
thinking  in  terms  of  ourselves — how  we 
feel  about  things,  how  the  other  fellow 
feels  about  them— and  if  you  think 
from  his  point  of  view  and  write  it 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  will  read  it 
and  like  it  and  talk  about  it.  And  then 
you  will  have   advertising. 


Sales  Manager  Club  Elects 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  fiscal 
year,  held  on  June  18,  the  New  York 
Sales  Managers'  Club  elected  the  fol- 
lowing oflScers:  President — O.  C.  Harn, 
chairman  of  the  sales  committee.  Na- 
tional Lead  Company;  vice-president — 
R.  D.  Keim,  director  and  general  sales 
manager,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son;  treas- 
urer—C.  R.  Acker,  vice-president, 
Brandt  Automatic  Cashier  Company. 
Owing  to  the  prolonged  illness  of  C.  H. 
Rohrbach,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  club  for  many  years,  Bevan  Law- 
son,  promotion  sales  manager,  Dicta- 
phone Sales  Corporation,  was  elected 
secretary. 


Its  Editorial  Influence 
Is  National! 


MATTHEW  O.  FOLEY, 
the  Outstanding  Hospital 
Editor.  Founder  of  Na- 
tional Hospital  Day.  now 
an  International  Institu- 
tion, 

Massachusetts 

Washington 

California 

Arizona 

Illinois 

New  York 


TDECENTLY,  in  one  day, 
-t^-  Mr.  Foley,  editor  of 
Hospital  ManagemetiL  had 
correspondence  with  hos- 
pitals in  nearly  half  the 
states  in  the  Union.  The 
list  of  states  which  follows 
gives  an  idea  of  the  wide- 
spread contact  of  Hospital 
Management  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 


Ohio 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 

Idaho 

North   Dakota 


New  Jersey 


Indiana 
Mississippi 
Wisconsin 
Virginia 
Arkansas 
North   CaroHna 
Nebraska 


Most  of  these  letters  were  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  regard- 
ing hospital  administration,  for  to  Mr.  Foley,  the  outstanding 
editor  of  the  hospital  field,  the  hospitals  of  the  nation  have 
learned  to  look  for  authoritative  advice  and  helpful  suggestion. 

No  journal  is  better  than  its  editorial  service,  and  it  is  because  of  the 
high  character  of  the  service  of  Unsintnl  Manciiemi'nt  that  it  is  giving 
to  its  advertisers  not  only  coverage,  but  the  intimate,  friendly  contact 
that  is  the  biggest  factor  in  advertising. 

Hospital  Management 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


537  S.  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The     only     Kansas     dally     with     circulation 
thruout      the      state.        Thoroughly      covers 
Topeka.   a  midwest  primary  market.      Gives 
real      co-operation.        An      Arthur     Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

THE    JEWELERS'    CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished  more   advertising   than    have 
seven    other    Jewelry    Journals    com- 
bined. 

House  tq  House 
SeUins: 

Here's    an    organization    of   tlirt-rl    selling    sjwcialisls.    ser- 
violHE    many    nf    Uie    most    succtssful    Anns    in    the    field. 
;)ur     lonK     experience      irnc)      accumulateii      UnowleilKe      of 
'Straight     Line     -Marketinir"     will     he     valuable     to     vmi. 
Wrilc    us   ;tlniut    vniir    plans    before    ><hi    cxpiTlrii-'rH.      THE 
MARX-FLARSHEIM    CO..     Rockaway    BIdg  .    Cincinnati 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The    outstanding    publication    of    the    shoe, 
leather    and    allied    industries.       Practically 
I009p    coverage    of    the    men    who    actually 
do   the   buying   for   these   industries.     In    its 
67th   year.      Published   each    Thursday.      $6 
yearly.       Member    ABP   and    ABC. 
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lEMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifullij  furnished  hotel - 
accomodatini^  1034  Quests 

Drosdwai^  a^  G3-5tre«f. 


^7^. 


^o^vn-TH  PRIVATE  7- 
^oci^         S250        ^'^ 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
^350 


// 


it's  a  triumph  in 
every  ivay 

it's  an 

Eiri/ON'FPEEM/IN 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


[327  E.  29th  St. 
Lexingjton  578(i 
New  York  City 


^^=^P^ 


The  American  Architect 

A.    B.    C.  Est.    1876  A.    B.    P. 

5fl      Years     of     Service     to     the     Architectural 

Profession    and    Its    Results 

Tub  Amkbican  Architect  numbers  among  Its 
rea^itTs  several  who  have  been  continuous  sub- 
scriber;' for  half  a  century  and  its  average  renewal 
for  a  period  of  years  Is  over  7  7'7r. 
When  i!onsi(lering  the  cultivation  of  this  market 
write  for  Information  and  the  complete  serrlce  we 
rendtT. 

239   West   39lh  St.  New  York 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

la  the  best  in  Us  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.      Write    for    data    and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

Ifi  Moore  St..  New  York  ("ity 

R.    W.    Ferrel.   Manager 


Bakers  Weekly  Aew  YortBify 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

MaintaininK  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis   data. 


Folded  Edge  DucUine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Maatillon,  Ohio        Cod  SaUaman  Wanted 


Getting  Facts  Through 
A  Survey 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  28] 


for  some  products  are  determined  by 
the  economic  status  of  the  people. 
Silk  underwear,  for  instance,  may 
be  ever  so  much  desired  but,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  is  a  luxury 
not  practical  for  general  use.  Other 
markets  rest  on  habits  and  customs, 
as  for  example,  market  preferences 
for  brown  eggs  in  Boston  and  for 
white  eggs  in  New  York.  Others 
are  dependent  on  prejudices  such  as 
those  which  account  for  the  difficulty 
of  selling  certain  cuts  of  meat.  Cli- 
matic conditions  are  another  factor. 
Mufflers  and  ear  tabs  sell  briskly  in 
New  England,  and  not  at  all  in  certain 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Racial 
influences  are  among  the  strongest 
factors  determining  markets.  The  978 
foreign  language  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  bear  evidence  of 
the    importance   of   racial    cleavages. 

THE  technique  for  conducting  in- 
quiries has  been  assuming  more 
definite  form  from  year  to  year.  Some 
generalizations  about  working  methods 
now  in  use  are  possible  when  the  ac- 
tivities of  some  of  the  leaders  in  this 
field  are  examined. 

The  investigations  which  are  con- 
ducted by  advertising  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  data  on  which 
to  base  advertising  plans  fall  into  two 
main  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  are  designed  to  produce 
simple  fact.s.  . 

(2)  Those  which  are  designed  to  yield 
collections  of  opinions  or  judgments  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  people. 

Generally  speaking,  the  first  type 
can  be  cast  in  the  form  of  questions 
calling  for  categorical  answers.  The 
second,  in  contrast,  involves  more  or 
less  complex  or  qualified  answers  based 
on  human  views  or  reactions.  These 
two  types  of  inquiry  merge  into  each 
other  and  they  may  even  be  carried  on 
side  by  side,  but  in  discussing  them 
there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  clear 
the  underlying  distinction  between 
them.  In  the  first  type,  the  emphasis 
is  mainly  on  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  the  investigation.  If,  for  examiile, 
a  given  food  product  were  under  in- 
vestigation, one  of  the  first  points  to 
establish  is  how  many  people  there  are 
who  cither  do,  or  can,  use  the  product; 
and  not  until  some  conception  of  this 
mathematical  fact  is  in  hand,  is  it  fea- 
sible to  evaluate  properly  the  supple- 
mentary data  reflecting  the  more  de- 
tailed opinions  or  judgments  which  are 
the  result  of  habits  or  other  qualitative 
factors. 

For  investigations  in  quest  of  factual 
data,  the  procedure  is  in  the  main  com- 
paratively  simple   and    direct.      In   de- 


termining the  field  for  investigation, 
the  problem  is  largely  one  of  numbers. 
The  questionnaires  designed  to  bring 
out  data  I'rum  the  field  once  selected 
ordinarily  are  .nniple  and  short,  asking 
for  straight  categorical  afiirmative  or 
negative  answers.  The  actual  gather- 
ing of  these  data  is  also  relatively  sim- 
ple, the  factors  involved  being  mainly 
those  concerned  with  securing  a  large 
number  of  answers  cheaply,  quickly, 
and  impersonally,  and  the  final  tabula- 
tion of  the  material  after  it  has  been 
collected  usually  is  equally  direct  and 
free  from  serious  complications. 

The  second  type  of  investigation, 
covering  opinions  and  judgments  on 
which  decisions  about  consumer  pur- 
chases may  be  based,  involves  much 
greater  complexity  in  each  of  the  four 
essential  steps. 

In  the  first  step — determining  the 
field  for  investigation — great  care  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentative sample  groups.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  possible  to  make  good  use 
of  existing  selections.  For  example, 
the  subscription  lists  of  magazines 
often  present  the  result  of  a  process 
of  natural  selection  which  has  been 
going  on  over  a  period  of  years,  so 
that  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  magazine  it  sometimes 
is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  well-chosen 
sample  group.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  selection  represented 
by  some  types  of  previous  purchase. 
Owners  of  high-priced  automobiles,  for 
instance,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonably well-selected  group  for  other 
high-priced  purchases. 

IN  the  second  step — the  preparation  of 
questionnaires — this  more  compli- 
cated type  of  investigation  calls  for 
careful  planning.  This  involves  not 
only  care  in  the  selecting  of  strategic 
facts,  but  also  in  the  formulation  of 
the  questions  so  as  to  secure  the  truth- 
ful answers  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
tortion due  to  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  those  answering  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  so  to  plan 
the  questionnaires  as  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  obtaining  any  unusual  reac- 
tions, thus  avoiding  deadening  or  de- 
ceptive standardization. 

In  the  third  step — the  collection  of 
data  for  this  type  of  inquiry — the 
working  methods  need  to  be  carefully 
chosen  in  order  to  insure  securing 
enough  material  to  make  the  result 
representative  without  collecting  more 
than  is  necessary  for  insuring  accuracy. 
Personal  visits  to  those  whose  reac- 
tions are  sought  are  the  inost  thorough, 
and  in  many  respects  the  best  method 
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of  procedure;  but  this  method  is  costly, 
slow,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
yields  relatively  a  small  amount  of 
data.  The  facts  thus  gathered  also 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  modification  by 
the  personal  reactions  of  investigators. 
Mail  inquiries  will  yield  reactions  from 
large  numbers  and  are  thoroughly  im- 
personal. In  fact,  their  impersonal 
character  is  one  of  their  chief  draw- 
backs. Combinations  of  these  two 
methods,  or  perhaps  combinations  of 
these  with  still  other  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, make  it  possible  to  get 
enough  reactions  to  be  representative, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  re- 
sponses which  are  significant. 

In  the  fourth  step — the  tabulation 
of  data  once  obtained  —  this  more 
complicated  type  of  investigation 
makes  it  impossible  to  set  hard 
and  fast  rules  which  are  uniform- 
ly applicable.  In  brief,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  work  of  tabulation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  accuracy  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  such  personal  or  in- 
dividual qualities  as  are  likely  to  be 
useful  in  interpreting  results. 


Advertising  Clubs 
Convention 

[continued  from  page  40] 

The    Study    of    Advertising    for 

tlie  Churchman 

By  George  French 

THE  first  step  toward  advertising  a 
church  is  manifestly  to  get  a  right 
conception  of  advertising.  As  I  am 
supposed  to  refer  to  publications  which 
may  be  read,  or  studied,  by  the  church 
advertiser,  I  will  refer  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  best  presentation  of  the 
advertising  idea  that  has  been  recently 
published — perhaps  the  best  that  ever 
has  been  published  in  limited  space, 
"The  Truth  About  Advertising,"  by 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  May,  1926.  This  article 
is  written  in  the  cool  light  of  fact  by 
a  man  who  has  been  an  advertising 
agent   for   a   generation. 

Following  the  careful  reading  of  this 
article,  I  suggest  that  the  seeker  after 
advertising  knowledge  read  Mr.  Calk- 
ins's  book  on  advertising,  entitled 
"Modern  Advertising."  It  is  quite  pro- 
fessional, but  is  about  the  best  book  I 
know  of  for  this  purpose.  It  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  what  the  business  of 
advertising  is  and  how  it  is  applied  to 
promote  business  enterprises;  and  that 
is  what  a  church  must  consider  itself 
to  be  if  it  is  to  make  itself  felt  by 
large  numbers  of  people. 

When  one  has  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
what  advertising  is  and  does  in  busi- 
ness, it  is  well  to  take  cognizance  of 
what  it  has  accomplished,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  am  obliged  to  specify  a  book 
of  my  own,  "Twentieth  Century  Adver- 
tising,"   recently    issued.       It    reviews 
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Three  Years'  Record 

The  circulation  of  The  Forum  three  years 
ago  —  July  192.3  — was  but  i,ooo  net 
paid. 

Today  over  60,000  men  and  women  pur- 
chase the  Forum  everv  month. 

These  people  have  responded  to  live 
editorial  content.  They  also  respond  to 
good  advertising. 


Member  Audit  Biireait  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America  s  Quality  M.agaxjne  oj  Controversy 
X^y  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


«p«=»»sa.=i>=s=e;^«MW««Mc5»: 


Are  you 
looking  for 
an  employee? 

If  so,  turn  to  page 
73  on  which  The 
Market  Place  ap- 
pears. There  you 
will  find  the  adver- 
tisements of  several 
advertising  men 
looking  for  good 
connections.  Per- 
haps one  will  just 
suit  your  require- 
ments. 


-'    HOUSE. 


i.OHIO 


newest  and  i 
theLeadin' 
COLUMBl 

Opposite  the; 
^.65WooMs-655a4THS 

The  f&cilitjef  for  dincey. 
lunch  eon  .dinner  Mid  card 
partjealu-ge  or-onalUre 
j-Q  unuj"UjJlym»d  that 
Sopority  wid  Fraternity 
6incUonj-&realv^^ef^o/ed 


SpeciblKrtures 

aiU>  Meals  InMalnDlalaS 
Room  andOrUl  Room , 
Blue  Plate  Luncheon. 

couNTEii  sravicE 

AT  POPULAK  PRICES 

LttncheonCtubiierved 
tn  private  dining  Beomf 
»t   73*9tf  oersta. 


Under  the  Direction  oF 

GUSTAVE  W  DRACH.PraldenlajKlArthncrt 
FREDERICK  w.  BEHaMAN.uanagiiif  oirector 


J 


Field  Surveys 

We  have  220  cities  and  towns  covered 
with  resident  investigators  trained  to  get 
answers  to  questionnaires.  Dealers,  $1.50; 
Consumers  75c.,  Jobbers,  business  houses, 
$3.00. 

Sfventeen    years'    of    experience    behind    our 
tcork. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

15  West  37th  St.,         New  York  Citj 

Tel.:    Wisconiin   5067 

!■   LtarfMi.   raprMMted   by   Butlness   Kummntt 
Servile,  Aldwyeh  Heuee,  StnM 
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Knowledge  of  your  industry 


A  Few  Facts  From  m. 

The  Experience  Index 

Going  ihrough  the  McGraw-Hill  experience  file  at  random 
you  nill  find  such  fads  as  these: 

5  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  in  automoSive  engineering. 

8  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  in  material-handling  engineering. 
2  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  in  subway  construction. 

12  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  with  process  (chemical  >  industries. 

9  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  in  electrical  merchandising. 
4  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  consulting  engineers. 

16  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  with  central  stations. 
9  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  with  electric  railways. 

6  McGraw-Hill  men  formerly  machinery  designers. 
And  so  on. 


From  shop  and  mine,  from  factory  and  generating 
station,  from  chemical  laboratory  and  construction 
job,  from  jobber  and  dealer,  have  come  the  men  who 
make  the  McGraw-Hill  organization.  Production 
men,  operating  experts,  specialists  in  selling  from 
many  industries  have  come  to  develop  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications  as  authorities  in  industry 
authorities,  first,  to  their  subscribers,  the  creators 
and  builders  of  industry  authorities,  next,  to 

the  men  who  are  selling  to  industry. 

As  editors,  department  heads,  service  men,  market- 
ing counselors  and  field  representatives,  these  men 
have  become  essential  units  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
organization,  absorbing  its  purpose  and  spirit  and 
devoting  their  fine  attainments  to  carrying  forward 
its  tradition  of  over  a  half-century's  service  to 
industry. 

The  experience  of  these  men  has  been  cataloged, 
classified  and  filed  for  instant  reference.  That  file 
is  the  nerve  center  of  the  organization.  Thumb 
over  the  index  tabs  and  it  will  be  strange  if  you  do 
not  find  a  man,  or  twenty  men,  who  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  industry  to  which  you  sell,  or  the 
equipment  which  you  make. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany has  known  industrial  America.  Its  contacts 
have  been  inside  contacts;  its  fund  of  experience  is 
the    composite    gained    in    shop,    factory    and    field. 

Through  this  intimate  knowledge  and  constant  con- 
tact, McGraw-Hill  seven  years  ago  sensed  the  step 
that  industry  is  now  taking  in  applying  to  its  sell- 
ing the  same  science  and  caution  that  have  advanced 
industrial  production  and  reduced  costs.  The  serv- 
ice of  McGraw-Hill  Publications  was  extended  to 
embrace  not  only  the  publishing  of  technical  infor- 
mation on  production  and  engineering  but  counsel 
on  scientific,  waste-free  selling.  This  counsel  is 
epitomized  in  the  following  McGraw-Hill  Four 
Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing  which  today  are 
bringing  country-wide  endorsement  from  industry, 
bank,  advertising  agency  and  university. 

MARKET  DETERMINATION— An  analysis  of 
markets  or  related  buying  groups  to  determine  the 
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potential  of  each.  With  a  dependable  appraisal  of 
each  market,  selling  effort  can  be  directed  according 
to  each  market's   importance. 

BUYING  HABITS— A  study  of  the  selected  mar- 
ket groups  to  determine  which  men  in  each  industry 
are  the  controlling  buying  factors  and  what  policies 
regulate  their  buying.  Definite  knowledge  elimi- 
nates costly  waste  in  sales  effort. 

CHANNELS  OF  APPROACH— The  authoritative 
publications  through  which  industries  keep  in  touch 
with  developments  are  the  logical  channels  through 
which  to  approach  the  buyer.  In  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  sales  promotion  these  publications  should 
be  used  effectively  and  their  use  supplemented  by 
a  manufacturer's   own   literature   and   exhibits. 

APPEALS  THAT  INFLUENCE— Determining 
the  appeals  that  will  present  the  product  to  the 
prospective  buyer  in  terms  of  his  own  self-interest 
or  needs. 

These  Four  Principles  are  more  than  a  formula. 
They  are  a  method,  repeatedly  tested  by  practical 
application,  backed  by  a  half-century  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  industry.  Any  manufacturer 
selling  to  industry  can  apply  them  to  advantage  in 
his  own  marketing  program.  Our  Marketing  Coun- 
selors will  be  glad  to  lay  the  details  before  you  or 
your  advertising  agent.  A  conference  can  be  ar- 
ranged by   communicating  with  our  nearest  office. 


McGR.\W-HILL   PUBLISHING  COMPANT.   INC.,   NEW   YORK.   CHICAGO,    PHILADELPHIA.    CLEVELAND.    ST.   LOUIS,    SAN   FRANCISCO.    LONDON 

Vic  GRAW-HILL.PUBLICAnONS 

45fi00  Advertising  Pages  used  Annually  by  3,000   manufacturers  to  help  Industry  buy  more  effectively. 
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ENGINEERING    NEWS-RECORD 
SUCCESSFUL   METHODS 

ELECTRICAL 
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INDUSTRIAL 

MEUICAN  MACHINIST        INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
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MINING 

ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL 

COAL   AGE 

TRANSPORTATION 
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BUS   TRANSPORTATION 

OIERSEAS 

INGENIERIA    INTERNACIONAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST 
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RADIO 
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the  growth  of  functioning  of  advertis- 
ing in  every  phase  from  about  1900, 
without  undertaking  to  demonstrate 
any  particular  theory. 

To  discover  the  easy  route  into  peo- 
ples' minds,  through  the  eye,  read  with 
care  and  thoroughness  the  first  part  of 
Huey's  "Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Reading,"  which  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  important  books 
for  advertisers  ever  written.  It  gives 
in  concrete  and  non-professional  lan- 
guage a  fascinating  revelation  of  the 
powers  and  inclinations  of  the  eye. 

Having  some  good  copy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  advertisement  equally 
good  as  a  design.  It  has  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  first  optical  qual- 
ity of  an  advertisement  which  is  to  be 
read  is  that  it  be  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
a  picture  that  will  charm  and  please, 
and  so  lead  to  the  reading  of  the  copy. 
A  great  proportion  of  advertisements 
fail,  partially  or  wholly,  because  they 
are  not  set  in  a  physical  framework 
that  is  enough  of  a  picture  to  lure  the 
casual  reader  of  periodicals. 
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Radio  Advertising 

By  Martin  P.  Rice 

Manager,  Advertising.  Publicity  and  Broad- 
easting,  General   Electric  Company 

BROADCASTING  will  probably  not 
be  employed  in  direct  selling  until 
some  plan  is  provided  by  which  such 
advertising  can  be  definitely  segregated 
from  all  other  programs.  However, 
broadcasting  supplies  us  with  a  new 
medium  which  permits  us  to  speak  to 
vast  audiences  simultaneously.  It  has 
already  been  widely  used  for  entertain- 
ment; education;  the  dissemination  of 
news;  the  presentation  of  political 
opinions;  the  extension  of  church  serv 
ices;  financial,  market  and  stock  re- 
ports; and  detailed  accounts  of  athletic 
events.  It  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  institutional  or  good-will  ad- 
vertising, and  many  of  the  applications 
for  broadcasting  stations  now  pending 
in  Washington  are  undoubtedly  in- 
spired by  the  desire  to  employ  broad- 
casting in  this  capacity. 

The  extent  to  which  broadcasting 
may  be  employed  in  advertising  will 
depend  ultimately  upon  the  facilities 
available  and  upon  the  adaptability  and 
ingenuity  of  advertisers  to  make  use  of 
an  entirely  new  medium.  In  the  field 
of  public  utility  advertising  it  has  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  expressing  per- 
sonality and  of  reaching  customers  in 
their  homes  when  they  are  at  leisure 
and   their  minds  receptive. 

Broadcasting  is  not  suggested  as  a 
substitute  for  older  forms  of  advertis- 
ing and  publicity,  but  as  a  supplement- 
ary agency.  The  public  has  not  been 
educated  to  believe  that  it  should  pay 
the  cost  of  broadcast  programs  any 
more  than  it  expects  to  pay  the  cost 
of  a  newspaper  or  popular  magazine — 
the  advertiser  pays,  and  there  seem  to 
be  many  advertisers  interested  in  edu- 
cational or  institutional  programs  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  broad- 
casting. 
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Prizes  for  Industrial 
Advertisements 

A  LARGE  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
industrial  advertisements  was  held 
by  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers' 
Association  in  conjunction  with  their 
departmental  session  at  the  twenty- 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
held  last  week  in  Philadelphia.  Various 
prizes  were  awarded  for  excellence  of 
one  sort  or  another,  announcements  of 
which  are  made  herewith. 

Best  exhibit  of  iJidtistrlal  advertising 
1st  prize — Siver  cup  offered  by  G.  D.  Crain, 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  Class.  Chicago, 
won  by  the  Link-Belt  Company. 
2nd  prize — Choice  of  books  offered  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  won  by  MiUvaukee 
Corrugating  Company. 

Best  exhibit  of  a  campaign 
1st    prize — Silver    cup    offered    by    McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  won  by  Warner-Swasey. 
2nd  prize — Choice  of  books   offered  by   Mc- 
Graw-Hill   Company,    won    by    Graybar 
Electric  Company. 
Best  btisiness  paper  advertisement 
1st     prize — Barometer     offered     by     Penton 
Publishing    Company,     won     by     Niles, 
Bement,  Pond  Company.   ('TVTiat  will  it 
do? — this?") 
2nd  prize — Choice   of  books  offered  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  won  by  American 
Brass    Company.     ("The    copper    cable 
held") 

Best  industrial  advei'tising 
1st  prize — Silver  cup  offered  by  Combus- 
tion Publishing  Company,  won  by 
Western  Electric  Company. 
2nd  prize — Choice  of  books  offered  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  won  by  American 
Rolling  Mills   Company. 

Best  direct-mail  advertising 
1st   prize — Desk    clock   offered    by   Buckley- 
Dement  and  Company,  won  by  Graton- 
Knight. 
2nd  prize — Choice  of  books  offered  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill   Company,    won    by   General 
Electric  Company. 
Best  use  of  art  in  industrial  advertising 
1st  prize — Frame,  full  color  art  print  of  the 
"Spirit    of    Transportation"  —  Maxfield 
Parrish,    offered    by    Mr.     Ezra    Clark. 
Clark    Contractor     Company,     won     by 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company. 
2nd  prize — Choice  of  books  offered  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company,  won  by  Rome  Wire 
Company. 
For  the  exhibit  that  makes  the  best  7tse 
of  color 
1st  prize — Full  leather  travelling  bag  offered 
by  National  Engineers,  won  by  Jenkins 
Valve  Company. 
For   the   exhibit   that  shows   throughout   all 
its  publicit}/  work  the  be^t  general  tie-up  to 

sell  its  institution,  its  line,  etc. 
1st  prize — Choice  of  books  offered  by  A.  W. 
Shaw,    won    by    Kearney-Tucker    Com- 
pany. 
For   the   12   Pieces   of   copy  featuring  real 

news  interest 
1st  prize — Offered  by  New  York  Business 
Publishers  Association,  won  by  Bakelite 
Corporation. 
For  the  best  piece  of  advertising  featuring 
a  product  which  is  neither  manufactured  nor 
processed    but    is    delivered    in    its    natural 

and  rano   state,  as   coal   is 
1st  prize — Silver  cup  offered  by  Coal,  pub- 
lished   by   Combustion    Publishing   Cor- 
poration,   won    by    National    Slate    As- 
sociation. 
For   the   industrial   association   making    the 

best  showing  at  the  Club 
1st  prize — P*resident's   cup   offered   by   Ben- 
nett Chappell  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mills    Company,     won     by    Milwaukee 
Club. 
President — W.   A.   Wolff,    Western    Electric 

Company. 
First    Vice-President  —  Ezra    Clark,    Clark 

Contractor  Company. 
Second  Vice-President — N.    S.    Greensfelder, 

Hercules  Powder  Company. 
Secretary — H.    B.    Sigwalt,    Milwaukee    Cor- 
rugating   Company. 
Treasurer — J.  N.  McDonald.  Anaconda  Cop- 
per &   Mining  Company. 


Rate   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge    $1.80.       Forms    close    Saturday    noon    before    date    of    issue. 


Position  Wanted 


Single,  29-year  old,  high  type,  steady  and  reliable 
young  man.  now  secretary  and  treasurer  oi 
prominent  realtor  company  in  exclusive  Phila. 
suburb,    desires   change. 

Eight  years'  advertising  agency  (account  ex- 
ecutive, copywriting,  space  buyer,  charge  oi 
service  and  production,  N.  Y.  Agency)  and 
X.    V,    Times    newspaper    experience. 

Open  for  only  a  really  worth-while  interesting 
connection.  Can  meet  people.  Likes  to  travel. 
Write  Box  400,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  E. 
j.Sth   Street,   New  York   City. 

Responsible    employers    in    California    or 
Florida     especially     invited     to     respond. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING   MAN,  the  sort  who  gets  right 

in  and  under  your  proposition  and  then  produces 
individualistic  advertising  that  is  absolutely  dif- 
ferent ;  this  man  has  two  progressive  clients^  and 
is  now  ready  for  the  third ;  correspondence  con. 
fidential.  Box  No.  397.  Advertising  and  Selling, 
y   East  38th   St.,  New  York   City. 


DIRECT  SELLING  SPECIALIST.  15  years' 
sales  and  advertising  experience  qualifies  me  to 
establish  a  paying  sales-by-mail  department. 
Now  with  prominent  advertising  agency.  Box 
No.  396,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


BANK  SALESMEN 
Wanted  in  a  few  open  territories.  Excellent 
commissions  to  good  men  and  a  real  opportunity 
to  earn  big  money.  Can  be  handled  as  a  side 
line  or  alone.  Commissions  justify  the  right 
men.  .'^pply  by  letter,  furnishing  at  least  two 
references  and  giving  particulars  of  ability  and 
experience.  DIETZ  PRESS,  RICHMOND. 
\'1RGINIA. 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 
We  desire  to  add  to  our  New  York  selling  force 
two  experienced  salesmen  who  are  capable  of 
selling  high  class  lithographed  cloth  and  paper 
display,  cloth  charts,  posters,  hangers,  and  out- 
door signs.  We  have  a  modernly  equipped  plant 
with  photo  lith  process,  automatic  offset  presses 
and  splendid  Sketch  Department.  We  can  give 
the  right  men  unusual  support  and  co-operation 
in  the  way  of  sketches,  dummies,  samples  and 
finest  reproductions.  Replies  will  be  treated 
strictly  confidential. 

Sweeney    Lithograph   Co.,    Inc. 

Belleville,    N.    J. 

Belleville  1700 


Business  Opportunities 


SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
Able  and  experienced  in  applying  principles  and 
meeting  problems  in  market  analysis,  promotion, 
advertising  and  sales  production.  Successful 
organizer  and  coach.  Staples,  specialties,  service, 
agencv  or  manufacturer.  Box  No.  398,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SECRETARY 
Competent  young  woman  (25).  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  advertising  operation,  desires  position 
as  assistant  to  agency  executive  or  advertising 
manager.  Eight  years'  experience.  Expert  sten- 
ographer with  ability  to  handle  all  advertising 
records  and  other  details  neatly  and  accurately. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  preparation  of 
schedules,  ordering  of  space,  billing  and  check- 
ing; also  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
Emploved  at  present.  Salary  $40.  Box  No. 
399,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York    City. 


Here  is  a  young 
ADVERTISING-SALES     EXECUTIVE 

that  some  business  can  profitably  employ  as 
Advertising.  or  .Assistant  Sales  Manager. 
Thoroughly  capable  in  preparing  advertising  of 
every  form  and  to  assist  in  directing  dealer  and 
sales  forces.  At  present  Sales  Promotion  Mana- 
ger National  Manufacturer.  College  trained — 38. 
Box  Xo.  401,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th    St.,   New   York    City. 


Am  organizing  a  sales  agency  for  intensive 
coverage  of  the  drug  store  trade  in  greater  New 
York.  Would  like  to  hear  from  concerns  hav- 
ing a  meritorious  product  and  interested  to 
secure  this  additional  sales  outlet.  Address 
Box  No.  402,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th    St.,   New   York   City. 


CAPITAL  REQUIRED  trade  monthly  in  fast 
growing  field  60,000  to  100,000  advertising  reve- 
nue first  year.  Principals  are  experienced  in 
publishing.  Will  consider  only  offers  from  re- 
sponsible publishing  houses  or  persons.  Box  No. 
402,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


Midtigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York    City. 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  one  volume  (13  issues)  S1.85_  m- 
eluding  postage.  Send  vour  check  to  Advertising 
and   Selling,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


GIBBONS    knows    CANADA' 


TOKONTO 


J.  Gibbons   Limited,  Adti^rli^ 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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Adding  100,000  to 

Your  Trading  Territory 


this      area 

87%  of  the  total 

circulation  of  The 

Detroit       News       is 

concentrated. 


'T'AKE  an  atlas  of  the  United  States 
and  note  how  few  cities  of  100,000 
or  more  actually  are  found  within  the 
borders  of  this  country.  Then  remem- 
ber that  each  one  of  these  100,000  popu- 
lation centers  supports  numerous  retail 
stores,  even  some  wholesale  outlets. 
Also  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
store  proprietors  earn  profits  that 
would  bulk  large  even  in  a  metropolitan 
community  like  Detroit.  Then  will  you 
realize  what  the  addition  of  100,000 
population  actually  means.  And  this  is 
what  Detroit  News  advertisers  are  add- 
ing to  their  trading  zone  through  the  in- 
creased circulation  of  this  newspaper, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  total  circula- 
tion of  many  a  paper  in  a  city  of  100,000 
or  even  more. 


News  Circulation  Increases 

36,169  '"""^^^   28,884  '^''"'''' 

Between  May  1925  and  May  1926 


Advertisers  in  the  Detroit  market  employ- 
ing Detroit's  one  big  medium  enjoy  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  obtaining  an  always  greater 
coverage  of  the  market  than  they  anticipated. 
Between  May,  1925,  for  example,  and  May, 
1926,  The  News  increased  36,169  Sunday  and 
28.884  week  day  circulation,  bringing  its  total 


circulation  to  335,000  Sunday  and  320,000  week 
days. 

Now  more  than  ever  The  Detroit  News  cov- 
ers its  field  thoroughly.  In  fact,  no  other  City 
of  Detroit's  size  or  larger  is  so  thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  one  newspaper  as  Detroit  is  by  The 
News. 


The  Detroit  News 


The  HOME   Newspaper 


335,000  Sunday  Circulation 


320,000  Week  Day  Circulation 


Issue  of  June  30,  1926 


ITie  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


Ralph  S.  Page  F.  R.  Steel  Co^  Chicago Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Chicago Acc't  Exec. 

Reed  Taft  Bayne  "News   Tribune,"   Dnluth,   Minn Same    Company Owner,  Pres.  &  Editor 

Vice-Pres.  &  Mgr.  Editor 
Laurence  Riker    Olmstead,    Perrin     &    LeflSngwell,     Inc..  .Same   Company    Sec'y  and  Treas. 

New  York,  Ass't  Treas. 
Edward  H.  Brown   ...."Herald   &   Examiner,"   Chicago E.  H.  Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago. .  .Prei. 

Class.  Adv.  Mgr.    (Out  of  Town) 
S.  F.  Merena Herald   &   Examiner,"   Chicago E.  H.  Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago ...  ^cc't  Exec. 

Sales  Representative 

Edwin   J.   Sommers. . .  .F.  R.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago C.     E.     Brinckerhoff     Organization.  .Mdse.  Staff 

Chicago 
M.  A.  Holmes Transport  Truck  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.. Commerce  Motor  Truck  Co,  Ypsi-.  .Safes  Director 

Gen'l  Mgr.  lanti.  Mich. 

Frank  P.  Harrington. .  .Poison  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland The   General   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.... Mgr.,  Accessory  Sales 

Eastern  Sales  Mgr.  Akron,  Ohio 

George   S.   Dyer Irwin  Jordan  Rose  Co.,  Inc,  New  York.  .Friend-Wiener-Donohue   Adv.    Co., ...  Production  Dept. 

New  York 
Frank   P.   Soper Federal  Motor  Trucjc  Co.,  Detroit Same   Company    Sales    Mgr.    (Distributor 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr.  Division) 

F.   Edgar   McGee Kardex  Rand  Co,  Tonawanda.  N.  Y The  Globe-Wernicfce  Co.,  Cincinnati. SaZes  Pro.  Mgr. 

Walter  M.   Ringer Washbnm-Crosby  Co,  Minneapolis   Rye  Products  Co.,  Minneapolis Pres. 

Mgr.  Food  Products  Division 
Henr>    B.   Lent Martin-Parry  Corp,  York,  Pa Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Co.. .  .Adv.  Mgr. 

Charge  of  Advertising  Philadelphia 

Earl  Shack   Littlehale  Adv.  Agcy,  New  York Sheridan,  Shawhan  &  Sheridan,  Inc. .  .Production   Mgr. 

Head  Copy  Writer  New  York 

J.  E.  Heckel Kuehnle,  Inc,  Philadelphia Keystone   Albumen   &   Paint    Co Sales  Mgr. 

Philadelphia 
Paul  R.  Fish  National   Hardwood  Lumber  Ass'n "Lumber  World  Review,"  Chicago ...  J^cs/em  Mgr. 

Acting  Ass't  Sec'y 

Reed  L.  Parker Whiting  &   Co,  Chicago The  George  L.  Dyer  Co,  Inc,  New     Vice-Pres.  and  Western  Mgr. 

York  and  Chicago 
Edward  W.  Tree "Good  Roads,"  Chicago   Interflash  Signal  Corp,  New  York. .  .Adv.  Mgr. 

Editor  and  Publisher 
M.   C.   Meigs "The  Chicago  Evening  American" "The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner".  .Pu6?isAer 

Adv.  EHrector 
W.  M.  McNamee "The  Chicago  Evening  American" Same   Company   Adv.  Director 

Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
William  R.  Stewart ....  "Smart   Set"  and  "McClure's" "Time" Adv.  Representative 

Western  Adv.  Mgr. 
John   C.   Keplinger. . .  .Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co,  Akron,  Ohio. Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Sup't  Bearing  Factory 
.\.  H.  Thomson "The  Confectioners  Gazette,"  Mgr.  Barrister  Publishing  Corp,  New  York.Poci^  Coast  RepreserUative 

D.  J.   Casper "The  Confectioners  Gazette,"  New  York.  .Barrister  Publishing  Corp,  New  York.Bu.'i.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Dept. 

WiUiam  F.  Rightor Coty  Company,  New  York Fioret,  Inc,  New  York Gen'l  Mgr.,  effective  July  1 

P.  N.  Rothe Radford  Publications,  Chicago,  Bus.  Mgr.Trade   Periodical   Co.,   Chicago Gen'l  Mgr. 

C.  W.   Jackson Gundlach  Adv.  Agency,  New  York C.  W.  Jackson  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York. Pres.  and  Treas. 

Vice-Pres. 
George  H.  Ralls Nicola,  Stone  &  Myers  Co,  Cleveland. ..  .Gabriel  Snnbber  Mfg.  Co,  Cleveland . Pres. 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 
Mason  Clogg   "Baltimore   American"    "The  Suffolk  News,"  Suffolk,  Va Adv.  Mgr. 

E.  Francis  Hertzog. . .  .The  .American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  New.  .Resigned     This   company   is   discontin. 

York,  Adv.  Mgr.  uing  its  Advertising  Divi- 

sion. 

George  Willard  Free- . .  Corday  &  Gross  Co,  Cleveland Doremns  &  Co,  New  York Acc't  Exec. 

""sn  Director  of  Adv.  Service 

E.  N.  Dillon "Bronx  Home  News,"  New  York National    Better    Business    Bureau,.  .FinanciaZ  Investigationf 

Inc,  New  York  Dept. 

Thomas  R.  Elcock Central  Leather  Co,  New  York,  Sec'y Frank  Seaman,  Inc,  New  York  Sales  Dept. 

George  d'Ulassy   "Daily  Mirror."  New  York,  Treas Same   Company    Pres.  and  Treas. 

W.  B.  Dimon "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa,  Okla Resigned 

Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 
J.  T.  Cargile  "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa.  Okla Same   Company    Treas. 

Acting  Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 
Crawford   Wbeeler    ...  "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa,  Okla Same   Company    Business  Mgr. 

Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

Charles  M.  Barde "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa,  Okla,  Adv.  Mgr.. .Same   Company    Promotion  Adv.  Mgr. 

Lewis    R.    M.iIone "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa.  Okla Same   Company    Local  Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Local  Adv.  Mgr. 
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K..ihl"o    N° 


AUNCHED! 


The  new  McCLURE'S  is  launched — successfully  launched! 

There  is  a  sentimental  interest  in  seeing  such  an  old  friend,  as  McCLURE'S 
was  to  so  many  people,  revived  and  re-established. 

The  second  number  of  this  new  McCLURE'S, — The  Magazine  of  Ro- 
mance,— is  now  on  the  newsstands  with  60,000  distributors  to  push  it,  with 
94  metropolitan  newspapers  carrying  display  circulation  copy  of  generous 
size. 

The  rate  of  ^LIO  a  line  and  ^450  a  page  is  based  on  a  guaranteed  net 
paid  A.  B.  C.  sale  of  200,000  copies.  Buy  now!  Buy  ahead  now,  for 
we  believe  you'll  receive  a  substantial  circulation  bonus  that  will  increase 
every  month. 

The  new  McCLURE'S  is  safely  launched — prosperously  launched,  suc- 
cessfully launched — with  the  good  wishes  of  many  of  the  advertising  fra- 
ternity and  with  the  entire  power  of  the  International  Magazine  Company 
behind  it. 


ISlew 

The  .JMagazine  of  ^omance^ 


R.   E.   BERLIN,   liusiness  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL   {Continued) 
Same  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

H.  W.  Hussey   "The  Tribune,"  Tulsa,  Okla Same   Company    Afat'i  Adv.  Mgr. 

Local  Adv.  Staff 
H.  F.  Best M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco.Same  Company,  New  York Ass't  Mgr. 

Salesman 
Edward  Cans  "The  Herald,"  Fall  River,  Mass Resigned 

Gen'l  Mgr.                                                                                                                       .       " 
Louis  J.  F.  Moore Murok  Realty  Corp.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.. Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York Promotion  Dept. 

Adv.  Mgr.  1 

Van  R.  Pavey   Wienes  Typographic  Service,  New  York..  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York ..  Production  Mgr. 

James  Stack   "American  Weekly,"  New  York   "Current  History,"  New  York Adv.  Representative 

Arthur  O.  Roberts The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio Adv.    and    Sale    Promotion 

Editor  "Tire  Trade  News"  i    Mgr. 

Norris  E.  Inveen   "Tacoma  DaUy  Ledger,"  Tacoma   Same   Company    Automobile  and  Nat'l  Adv. 

National  Adv.  Mgr.  Mgr. 

Howard  Perry  "Tacoma  Daily  Ledger,"  Tacoma   "Portland  Oregonian"    Display  Dept. 

Automobile  Editor 
H.  J.  Rosier Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons,  Chicago  "Chicago   Journal   of   Commerce" Adv.  Representative 

Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
Horace  W.  O'Connor  .Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago   Resigned 

Charge  of  Advertising 
J.  Michael  Kelly "Advertising  Club  News" , Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Chi-.. Eostem  Adv.  Mgr. 

Editor  and  Bus.  Mgr.  cago 

D.  J.  Hinman   Campbell-Moss- Johnson,  Inc.,  New  York.. I.  A.  Klein,  New  York Adv.  Representative 

Bus.  Mgr.  and  Space  Buyer 
F.  Kammann   Biu-eau  of  Engraving,  Minneapolis    "Engineering   &    Contracting,"   Chi-.. Adv.  Mgr. 

Director  of  Adv.  cago 

H.  J.  Thorsen   Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dir.  of  Serrice.  Kling-Gibson   Co.,   Chicago Dir.  of  Service 

F.  William  Haemmel   .W.  W.  Hodkinson  Corp.,  New  York H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York.. ^rt  Director 

W.  B.  Larsen    Royal  Typewriter   Co.,   Chicago    Same  Company,  New  York Gen'l  Mgr. 

Chicago  Mgr. 

E.  C.Sullivan   "Evening    American,"    Chicago "Wisconsin  News,"  Milwaukee Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 

Walter  E.  Hoots    "Wbigjoumal,"   Quincy,  111 "News  and  American,"  Baltimore Promotion   Mgr. 

Circulation  Mgr. 

Carl  R.  Miller The  Adamars  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Fice-Pres. ...  Louis  H.  Frohman,  New  York Staff 

T.  I.  Crowell,  Jr Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Boston,  Mgr.  Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York Assft  to  Adv.  Director 

Earl   Lines    .   Rex  Mfg.  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  Adv.  Mgr  .The  Leonard  Refrigerator  Co.,  Divi-.  .Adv.  Mgr. 

sion     Electric     Refrigeration     Co., 
Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 

Edward  V.Peters  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York   Tubize     Artificial     Silk     Co.,     of Vice-Pres.,  effective  July   1 

Gen'l  Sales  Mgr.  America,  New  York 

W.  E.  Cameron   Geyer-Dayton   Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio Resigned 

W.  F.  Kentner   Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.,  New  York,  Sec'y.  Scheerer,  Inc,  Chicago   Vice-Pres. 

W.G.Andrews    Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo Resigned     f^M   remain    a    director   of 

Sales  Mgr.,  Central  Division  company. 

W.  G.  Andrews   Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo Tucker   Rubber   Corp.,   Buffalo Chairman,    Executive    Corn- 
Sales  Mgr.,  Central  DivUion  mUtee  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

J.   W.   Peckham "Ceramic  Industry,"  Chicago "Ceramic   Industry"   and    "Brick    &.  .Eastern  Representntive 

Charge,  Pittsburgh  Office  Clay  Record,"  New  York 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now   Advertising    Through 

•The  Jell-o   Co.,  Inc LeRoy,  N.  Y JelUo  Products Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

BrUlianione  Steel  Needle  Co New  York   Steel  Phono.  Needles Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  New  York 

of  America 

Lamed,  Carter  &  Co Detroit    "Headlight'  Overalls C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Walbert  Mfg.  Co Chicago     Radio   Equipment John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  Chicago 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc Albert  Lea,  Minn Electric  &  Power Greve  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Washing   Machines 

Tlie  Lancaster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Columbus,    Ohio Tires    Mnmm-Romer-Jaycox,  Inc.,  Colmnbus,  Ohio 

Republic   Metalware  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Cooking  Utensils Mumm-Romer-Jaycox.  Inc.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio 

The  National  Tourists  Commission . . .  Cuba    Cuban  Tours The  Caples  Co,  Tampa,  Fla. 

of  Cuba 

Fioret.  Inc New  York   Perfumes    Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Herman  Nelson  Corp Moline,  111 Invisible  Radiator Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co,  Chicago 

The  Three  Feathers  Malt  Extract  Co. .  Cincinnati,  Ohio   Malt    Extract    M.  L.  Staadeker,  Cincinnati 

James  Boring's  Travel  Service New  York   Tours    C.  W.  Jackson  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Corp Buffalo   Lithia   Springs.  .MineraZ  Water  C.  W.  Jackson  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Va. 

De  Bower  Publishing   Co New  York   Books    C.  W.  Jackson  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Western  Co Chicago    Dr.    West's    Tooth..  Mitchell-Faust  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Brushes  and  "Gains- 
borough" Hair  Nets 

*  This  company  was  taken  over  recently  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,   New  York. 
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ON  THE  SAME   FOUNDATION 

Look  into  any  excavation  in  New  York  City,  and  you  will  see  men  driving 
shafts  down  to  the  bedrock  on  which  old  Manhattan  stands  to  get  a  sure 
foothold  for  the  steel  struts  that  will  support  the  building. 

Those  are  foundation  men.  The  work  is  thoroughly  standardized  and 
is  sublet  to  companies  that  do  nothing  else. 

When  they  get  through,  no  matter  how  well  they  have  done  their  work, 
there  is  nothing  you  can  see.  The  foundation  is  necessary,  but  it  isn't  the 
building.  The  building  is  still  to  be  built. 

Every  successful  advertising  plan  is  erected  on  a  foundation  of  facts. 
The  facts  are  necessary  but  they  are  not  the  advertising. 

On  the  same  foundation  some  men  erect  skyscrapers;  others,  gas  tanks. 
Of  the  same  materials  some  men  construct  palaces;  others,  hovels.  Out  of 
the  same  words,  some  men  make  platitudes;  others,  advertisements. 

Facts  are  necessary,  but  it  is  the  structure  erected  on  the  facts  that  deter- 
mines the  success  or  failure  of  the  advertising. 


CALKINS    O    HOLDEN,    Inc. 

Z47     PARK     AVENUE     •     NEWYORK    CITY 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   (Continued) 


Name 


Address 


Product 


Now  Advertising  Through 


♦E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons New  York   Squibb's  Cod  Liver  Oil.  .William  Douglas  McAdam,  Chicago 

Trimm  Radio  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Radio  Accessories  Kling.Qibson  Co.,  Chicago 

Colonial  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co New  Haven,  Conn Investments   Pratt  &  Lindsey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Marden-Wild   Corp SomerviUe,  Mass Cod  Liver  Oil The  Charles  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  E.  Moeller   Co Brooklyn    Thermometers  and  In-.  .The  Charles  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

cubafors 

H.  A.  Lockwood  &  Co New  York   Real  Estate    Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

The  Hospital  Specialty  Co New  York    "Fern"  and  "Femonaps" .  James  H.  Rothschild  &  Associates,  New  York 

United  Light  &  Fixture  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Lighting  Fixlwes    James  H.  Rothschild  &  Associates,  New  York 

Commercial  Credit  Co Baltimore,  Md Banking    The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

United  Hotels  Company  of  America. New  York   Hotels   United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hotel  Roosevelt   New  York   Hotel    United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  National  Mail  Order  House MontreaL  Canada   Mail  Order   Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Barton  Tailoring   Co.,  Ltd Montreal,  Canada   Clothing   Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati 

Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.. .  Whitman,  Mass Men's  Shoes    F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  KoljTios   Co New  Haven,  Conn Dental  Cream  Reimers  &  Osbom,  Inc.,  New  York 

Cleveland  &  WhitehUl  Co Newburgh,   N.    Y Trousers  and  Knickers .  .Reimers  &  Osbom,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  P.  Babcock  Co New  York   Toilet  Preparations Dorland  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

North  American   Cement  Corp Albany,  N.  Y Cement   The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  York 

Fischer-Jelenko,   Inc New    York    Capes,  Coats,  etc M.  Spivak  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Ostrow  Relman  Silk  Corp New    York    Silk  Dress  Goods M.  Spivak  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Wilson    Brothers     Chicago    Men's  Haberdashery    ...Charles     Daniel     Frey     Advertising,     Inc.. 

Chicago 

Foster  Bolt  &  Nut  Mfg.  Co Cleveland    Bolts  and  Nms    Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Qeveland 

The    American    Leather   Producers,.  .New  York   Ass'n  of  Tanners  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 

Inc. 

American    Optical    Co Southbridge,  Mass Optical  Goods Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Polymet  Mfg.   Co New  York   Radi^   Parts    Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  New  York 

The  Ridge  Tool  Co No.  Ridgeville.  Ohio   . . .  Pipe     Wrenches,     Cut- 

.  ■      c.     J  '^"'  *"^ Krichbaum-Liggett   Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Bertha  Studios,  Inc Springfield,  Mpss Greeting   Cards    J.  D.  Bates  Adv.  Agcy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Snell  Mfg.  Co Fiskdale,   Mass Carpenters'    Augers    J.  D.  Bates  Adv.  Agcy.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Remmers-Graham   Co Cincinnati    "Antoinette    Donnelly" . .  Potts-Tumbull  Co.,  Chicago 

Toilet  Products 

The  Haskelite  Mfg.  Co Chicago     Laminated   Woods    Russell  T.  Gray,  Chicago 

Chamber  of   Commerce    Tannersville,  N.  Y Summer  Resort    Martin  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.New  York,  N.  Y Brick  and  Tile   Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

•The  advertising  of  othier  Squibb  products  will  continue  to  be  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Pliiladelphia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Name 

"Oil    Field    Engineering" 


Published  by  Address 

.Oil  Field  Engineering .  Petroleum    Secnrities 
Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bldg. 


First  Issue    Issuance 
. . .  June    Quarterly 


Page  Type  Size 

41/2  X  71/2 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 


C.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York Advertising  Agency 

E.  H.  Brown  Adv.  Agcy 140  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago .  Advertising  Agency  . 

James  H.  Rothschild  &  Associates,  Inc,  33  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. Advertising  Service 


.C.  W.  Jackson,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

Katherine  Mooney,  Sec'y 

Fred  Michaelson,  Director 
.E.  H.  Brown,  Pres. 
.James  H.  Rothschild,  Pres. 

Nat  C.  WUdrnan,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen7 
Mgr. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Sundard,"  Walertown,  N.  Y AppoinU  KeUy-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  as  their  advertising  representative  in  New  York, 

Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
Honse  Furnishing  Review,"  New  York,  and.  .Will  be  combined  beginning  with  the  August  issue. 
"Home  Equipment,"  Des  Moines,  la. 

||Six  State   Golfer,"  Boston Appoints  the  Par  Golf  Group,  Chicago,  as  its  advertising  representative. 

News,"  Greensboro,  N.  C Appoints  Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising  representative 

.      ^  for  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada,  effective  July  1,  1926. 

"^r™"?^'"  Knoxville,  Tenn.  and   Have  merged  and  will  be  known  as  "Southem  Cultivator  and  Farming"  with  pnbli- 

"Southem  Cultivator,"  Atlanta,  Ga.  cation  oflBces  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miller  Freeman   Publications,  San  Francisco ..  Have  purchased  the  "Western  Canner  &  Packer"  of  San  Francisco 
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'^  rise  above  nzcdiocrity  —-  re^iuires  enthuscafin 
and  a  ddcrnmatioti  not  to  k  satisfied  waft  atytlvji^  short 

of  o/i£3' uJeals.'' --Ti':Rnji^r(L[f  , 


Draivn  by  Rene  Clarke  for  Black,  Starr  &  Frost. 
Courtesy  of  Calkins  <&•  Holden,  Inc. 


^\NLY  the  master  craftsman  can  cut  and  polish  a  rough  gem  so 
Lx  that  all  its  potential  loveliness  will  be  crystallized  into  a 
radiant  actuality.  Only  the  master  engraver  can  make  a  finished 
reproduction  that  will  be  the  very  life  and  essence  of  the  original. 
Our  engravers  are  craftsmen  of  the  first  order.  If  your  present 
engraving  is  but  a  compromise  with  what  you  really  desire  the 
services  of  these  men  are  at  your  disposal. 


nZhe.  EMPIRE    STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

*^^  163-167  William   Street.        New  Yorh^'-^^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Paul  Block.  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York Has  purchased   "Blade,"  Toledo,  Ohio,   newspaper 

"The  Buffalo  Slar"  Was  merged  w  ith  the  "Buffalo  Courier-Express"  on  Monday,  June  21,  1926 

Reed  Taf t  Bayne   Has  purchased  "News  Tribune,"  Dulutli,  Minn. 

"Tribune,"  Reading,  Pa Was  purchased  by  John  H.  Perry,  publisher  of  "Times,"  Reading,  Pa.,  who  suspended 

publication  of  it  June  23. 

Barrister  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York Has  purchased  "The  Confectioners  Gazette,"  New  York 

"The  New  York  Times,"  New  York Publishing  three  new  rotogravure  sections  with  the  Sunday  edition: 

1 — New  Jersey  section,  first  number.  May  23,  1926. 

2 — Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  section,  first  number  June  20,  1926. 

3 — Westchester  section,  first  number  will  be  issued  June  27,  1926. 

H.  M.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio Name  changed  to  Tuck-Nell  Advertising  Laboratories.  .H.  M.  Tucker, 

Partner  and  Gen' I  Mgr. 
W.  E.  Grenell, 

Partner  and  Sales  Mgr. 


Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  Co.,  Chicago.. 

Montana,  Inc 

Carpenter  &  Co.,  and  H.  Edmund  Scheerer 


..Offices    will    be    located    at    400    N.    Michigan    Avenue, 

former  headquarters  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc. 
..New  organization  to  advertise  the  resources  of  Montana.  C.  A.  McMonogle,  Mgr. 

with  headquarters  at  Havre,  Mont. 
..Have   merged   and   will   be   known   as  Scheerer,   Inc.,..H.  Edmund  Scheerer, 
with  offices  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Pres.   and   Treas. 

W.  F.  Kentnor,  Vice-Pres. 
A.  V.  Carpenter,  Sec'y 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 


Name 


Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


Hevey  &  Durkee Publishers  Representatives 17  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 15  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Inc Advertising  Agency    12  Washington  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. Own  Building  at  85  Lincoln  Park. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

"Milwaukee  Herold"  and Publishers    105  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee  178-184  Seventh  Street,  Milwaukee 

"Sonntagspost" 

W.  Austin  Campbell  Co Advertising  Agency   902  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  .715    Broadway    Arcade    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles 

W.  G.  Bryan   Newspaper  Service   Organiza-. .  25  W.  43rd  Street,  New  York 475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

tion 


CONVENTION  CALENDAR 


Meeting 


Date 


Organization  Place 

International  Adv.  Ass'n  (12th  District)  .  San    Francisco    Annual  July  5-8 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass'n. . .  Asheville,  N.  C.  (Grove  Park  Inn)  . .  .Annual  July  6-8 

American  Photo-Engravers  Ass'n Detroit    Annual  July  22-24 

Financial    Advertisers    Ass'n Detroit    (Hotel   Statler)     Annual  September  20-23 

Art-in-Trades  Club    New  York  (Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel)  . .  Annual  Sept.  28— Oct.  27 

(Execept  Sundays) 

Window  Display  Adv.  Ass'n New  York   (Pennsylvania  Hotel)    . .  .Annual  October  5-7 

American  Ass'n   Adv.   Agencies To  Be  Decided  at  July  Meeting  Annual  October  13-14 

Direct  Mail  Adv.  Ass'n    (International)  .  Detroit    (New   Masonic   Hotel) Aimual  October  20-22 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations Chicago    (Hotel  La  Salle)    Aimual  Oct.  21-22 


Name 


Position 


DEATHS 

Company 


Date 


C.  Waller  Pank Vice-President    MacWbyte  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis June  21,  1926 

A.    George    Bullock Vice-President    State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass June  22,  1926 

Victor   fl.   Emerson Former  President   Emerson  Phonograph  Co.,  New  York June  22,  1926 

U.  T.  Hnngerford Chairman,     Board     of-.V.  T.  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper  Co,  New  York June  16,  1926 

Directors 
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June  30.  1926 


Industrial  Sales  Methods 

can  he  as  highly  developed 
as  Production  Methods 

INTENSIVE,  highly  efficient  production  methods  are 
the  accepted  standard  in  American  industry  today. 

But  intensive  and  efficient  sales  and  distribution  methods 
are  by  no  means  as  universally  well  developed. 

Waste,  lost  motion,  unnecessary  costs — do  these  factors 
take  their  toll  from  your  sales  efforts  ?  They  needn't. 

Effective  sales  and  advertising  methods  can  be  developed 
to  meet  the  present-day  needs  of  industrial  selling. 
Sound  policies  and  concentration  of  effort  in  the  worth- 
while  in  ^ustrial  markets  do  produce  results. 

We  know,  because  we  have  helped  a  representative 
group  of  manufacturers  to  solve  their  problems  of 
present-day  sales  and  advertising. 

Every  client  of  this  agency  has  enjoyed  a  consistent, 
steady  growth  in  sales  volume;  several  have  made  re- 
markable advances  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  We 
are  quite  content  to  be  judged  by  results,  the  work  we 
have  done  for  others.  Our  present  accounts  are  old,  well 
established  concerns;  the  average  length  of  our  associa- 
tion with  them  is  five  years,  and  this  organization  is  not 
yet  ten  years  old. 

The  details  of  what  we  have  accomplished  will  indicate 
what  we  can  do  for  you  if  you  sell  to  the  industrial 
markets. 

You  can  have  these  details  by  asking,  without  incurring 
any  obligation. 

RUSSELL  T.  GRAY,  Inc. 

Advertising  Engineers 

Peoples  Life  Building 

CHICAGO 

Telephone  Central  7750 


Please  do  no!  send  for 
j         this   book    unless   you 
sell  to  industry- 


J 


I 


.^1 


